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Abdullah, Shams-ul-Ulama Mufti Muliammad, Head Maulvi, 
Arabic Department, The Madrassah, Calcutta. 

VIII. G. M. 

174 

Acharya, Dr. Kedareswar, m.b., Vice-President, Rajshahi 
Association, Rajshahi. 

XXI. G. M. 

410 

Ahsaniillah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi, m.a., m r.a.s.. Additional 
Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, Calcutta. 

X. G. M. 

201 

Aiycr, Sir P. S. Siva.swamy, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., b.a., b.l., Vice-Chan- 
cellor, University of Madras, and Vice-Chancellor, Benares 
Hindu University, Madras. 

XXI. G. M. 

411 

All, Nawab Kasirul Mamalck, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur, 
Persian Vice-Consul, Calcutta. 

V. G. M 

109 

All-India Muhammadan Educational Conferfiice. 

X. G.- M. 

201 

Annandalc, Dr. N., b.a., d.so., f.l.s., f.a.s.b , c.M z.s., Director, 
Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

XVI. G. M. 

342 

Arclibold, W. A. J., m.a. eL.B. Principal, Muir Central College, 
Allahabad (late Princijial, Dacca College, Dacca). ' 

XXL G. M. 

412 

Ayurvedic Doctors of Calcutta— 

IX. G. M. 

194 

Chaudhury, Dakshina Ranjan Ray, l.m.s. 

Goswami, Surendra Nath, b.a., l.m.s. 

Ray, Jamini Bhushan, Kaviratna, m.a., m.b. 

Sen, Gananath IVIahamahopadhyaya, m.a., L.m.s. 

Sen, Nogendra Nath, v.l.m.s. 

Sen, Rakhal Chandra, l.m.s. 



Banerjea, J. R., m.a., b.l., Vice-Piincipal, Vidyasagar College, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

XXL 0. E. 

490 

Banerjea, The Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath, Editor, The Bengalee 
and Additional Member, Imj^erial Legislative Council, 
Calcutta 

XXI. 0. E. 

491 

Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass, Kt., m.a., d.l., pii.d., Fellow, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

XVIIL 0. E. 

384 

Banerjee, M, N., b.a., m.r.c.s.. Principal, Belgachia Medical 
College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

IX. G. M. 
XVI. a M. 

194 

356 

Banerjee, Ravaneswar, b.a., b.t., Head Master, Hooghly 
Branch School, Chinsura. 

XXI. G. M. 

413 


♦ G. M. =: General memoranda. 


O. E. =Oral evidence. 
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Banerji, Umacharan, m.a., Principal and Professor of Sanskrit 
and English, Burdwan Raj College, Joint Editor, Sanslritu 
Bharati and Sansh'ita Bharati S'H2iplcme7it, and Vice-Pre- 
sident, Bangij-a Sahitj^'a Parishad, Burdwan. 

1 

XXI. G. M. 

414 

Bangabasi College, Calcutta. 

XIX. G. M. 

m 

Barrow, J. R., b.a., Ofl'g. Principal, Presidency College, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta 

XXI O.E. 

492 

Basak, Krislmaprasad. b.a.. Lecturer on Methods of Teaching, 
and Teacher in English, Brahmo Balika Shikshala 5 ’a, 
(Brahmo Girls’ High School), and Principal, Calcutta 
Training Institution, Calcutta. 

\ II. G. M. 

154 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta — 

Cameron, Alastair, Partner, Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie 
& Co., Calcutta. 

Crum, W. E., Partner, Messrs. Graham and Co., Calcutta. 

II. 0. Ec 

24 

Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, 
Council of the, Calcutta. 

X. G. M. 

20J 

Bhandarkar, D. R., m.a., Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture and Fellow, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, Calcutta. 

XVI. G. M. 

349 

Bhattacharya, Brindaban C., m.a.. Professor of Bengali, 
Carmichael College, Rangpur. 

XVIII. G. M. 

365 

Bhattachaiy’j'a, Haridas, m.a., b.l.. Lecturer in Philosophy and 
Experimental Psychology, Calcutta University, and 
Honorary Professor of Philosojdiy and Logic, Scottish 
Churches College, Calcutta. 

XXI. G. M. 

414 

Biss, E. E., Inspector of Schools, Dacca Division, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University, Dacca. 

XVII. G. M. 

359 

Bose, G. C., M.A., M.R.A c., M.R.A..S., F.H.A.s., Principal, Bangabasi 

XIII. G. M. 

233 

College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta 

XVIII. 0. E. 

386 


XX. G. M. 

394 

Biiihl, Dr. P. J., d .sc., i.s.o.J f.c.s., f.g.s., f.a.s.b.. Registrar, 

XX. G. M. 

894 

and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Burduan, Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of» Please see Mahtahy 
The Hon’hle Bir Bijay Chand. 

XXI. 0. E. 

494 

Calvert, Lt.-Col. J. T., M.B., m.r.c.p., d.p.h., t.m.s.. Principal, 
IMedical College of Bengal and Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Calcutta. 

IX. O.E. 

197 

Chakravarti, Brajalal, m.a., b.l., Secretary, Hindu Academy, 
Daulatpur. 

XIII. G.M 

233 


♦ G. M. = General memoranda. 


0. E.== Oral evidence. 
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Cl akravarti, Chintaharan, B.A., Head Master, CoUegiate School, i 
Rajshahi. 

XIV G. M. 

312 

Chakravarti, Chinta Haran, m.a., b.t., Offg. Principal, David 
Hare Training College, Calcutta. 

XVII G. M. 

361 

Chakravarti, Vanamali, Vedantatirtha, m.a., Senior Professor 
of Sanskrit, Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

XIII. O. M. 

239 

Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar, m.a., Professor of History and 
Polities, Pajshahi College, Rajshahi. 

XIII. G. M. 

240 

Chatteyjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra, b.l , Government 
Pleader, Rangpur. 

I. G. M. 

1 

Chatterjee, Sris Chandra, b.l.. Pleader, Dacca. 

VI. G. M. 

152 

Chaudhury, The Hon'ble Xawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan 
Bahadur, c.i.E., Additional Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

X. G. M. 


Chittagong College, Chittagong, Representatives of — 

XXI. G. M . 

414 

Bose, J. M., M.A,, B.sc., Bar-at-Law, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Das Gup\a, Surendranath, m.a.. Professor of Sanskiat. 
Kundu, Purnacliandra, m.a., Olfg. Principal. 

Roy, Basanta Kumar, m.a.. Professor of English. 

Roy, Kshitish Chandra, m.a.. Professor of Chemistry. 
Sanaullab, Maulvi Mohammad, m.a., Professor of Arabic 
and Persian. 

Sarkar, Ak&haykumar,*M.A., Professor of History. 



Civil Engineering College, Sibpur — 

III. G. M. 

27 

Gupta, B. C., Professor of Electrical Engineering. 

Heaton, B., Piineipal, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

King, C, A., A.R.C.S., b.sc., Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Maitra, ^Su^endra Nath, m.a., a.k.c.s. Offg. Professor of 
Mathematics and Physics. 

Richardson, Thomas H., m.a. b.a.i., m.i.c.e., Profes.sor of 
Civil Engineering, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Roberton, E. H., b.a., m.Sc., m.i.m.e., f.g.s.. Professor of 
^Mining Engineering. 

Sen, Rajendra Nath, M.A., M.Sc., F.c.s., Professor of 
Chemistry. 



Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A., Chief Engineer, Public Works 
Department, Bengal, and Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal in Irrigation and Marine Branches, Additional 
Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and Fellow, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 

III. G. M. 

41 


♦ G. M. = General memoranda. 
O. E.= Oral evidence 
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Coyajee, J. C., b.a., ll.b., Professor of Economics, Presidency 

XVIII. G. M. 

366 

College, and Lecturer in Etjonomics, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 

XXL G. M. 

m 

Crouch, H, A., b.a., f.r.i.b.a.. Consulting Architect to the 
Government of Bengal, and Fellow, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 

III. G. M. 

41 

Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R., m.a., Director of Public 
Instruction, Assam, Additional Member, Assam Legisla- 
tive Council, and Follow, Calcutta University, Shillong. 

XIIL G. M. 

241 

Dacca College, Dacca — 

Archbold, W. A. J., m.a., ll.b., Principal. 

Bhadra, Satyenclranath, m.a., Professor of English Litera- 
tui'e. 

Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur, m.a , B.Sc., Professor of 
Chemistry, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

De, Satischandra, m.a., Offg. Senior Ih-ofessor of English 
Literature. 

Ghosh, Rakhal Das, m.a., Professor of English Literature. 
Jenkins, Walter A., M.sc., Professor of Physics. 

Langley, G. H , m.a., Professor of Philosophy. 

Mukherji, Aswini Kumar, m.a., Professor of History. 
Singh, Bawa Kartar, m.a., f.c.s., Professor of Chemistry. 
Williams, T. T., m.a., b.sc.. Professor of Economics, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University. 

XL G. M. 

1 

219 

Das, Dr. Kedarnath, m.d., Teacher of Midwifery, Campbell 

V G. M. 

109 

Medical School, and Fellow, Calcutta UniveiS'ty, Calcutta, 

XX. G. M. 

404 

Das, Raj Kumar, Head M^ister, Collegiate School, Krislmagar. 

XXL G. M. 

418 

Das Gupta, J. N., b.a., Bar-at-Law, Professor of History, Presi- 
dency College, Lecturer in History, Calcutta University, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

XII. G. M. 


de la Fosse, The Hon’ble Mr. C. F., m a., Director of Public 
Instruction, the United Provinces, Additional Member, 
United Provinces Legislative Council, and Fellow, Uni- 
versity of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

XXL G. M. 

413 

Dunn, S. G., m.a., Professor of English Literatme, Muir Central 
College, and Fellow, University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

XIV. G. M. 

312 

Dutt, Rebati Raman, m.a., Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Bakargunge, 

XXI. G. M. 

419 

Gamlen, R. L., m.i.e.e., Mint Master and Superintendent, 
Stamps, His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 

II. G. M. 

14 

Ghose, Arabinda Prakash, m.a., Member, National Council of 
Education, Bengal, Calcutta. 

XX. G. M. 

404 


* G. M. = General memoranda 
0. E.=OraI evidence. 
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Ghosh, Bimal Chandra, m.a., m.b., b.c., Professor of Physics, 
Vidyasagar College, Professor of Physiology, Belgachia 
Medical College, and Lecturer in Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

IX. G. M. 

195 

1 

Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur, M.D., Civil Surgeon, and 

V. G. M. 

109 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Rangpur. 

VII. G.M. 

157 

Gilchrist, R. N., M.A., f.r.e.s.. Principal, Krishnagar College, 

XIII. G. M. 

246 

and Fellow, Calcutta University Krishnagar. 

XXI. G. M. 

421 

XXL 0. E. 

495 

Gray, Dr. X Henry, m.d., m.p.e., Secretary to Physical Depart- 
ment of National Council, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion (India and Ceylon), Calcutta 

VII. G M. 

1 157 

and 0. E. 

159 

Griffith, W. E., m.a., Inspector of Schools, Burdwan Division, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University, Chinsura. 

XVII. 0. E. 

362 

Gupta, B. C., Professor of Electrical Engineering, Civil Engin- 
eering College, Sibpiir. 

III. 0. E. 

104 

Gupta, J. N., M.A. I.C.S., Magistrate and Collector, and Pre- 

T. G. M. 

2 

sklent. Governing Body, Carmichael College, Rangpur. 

XXI. G. M. 

423 

Hamilton, C. J., m.a., Minto Professor of Economics, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

V. G. M. 

110 

Harley, A. H., m.a.. Principal, The Madrassah, and Fellow, 

VIII. Q. M. 

164 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

XVIII. G, M. 

367 

XXI 0. E. 

500 

Heaton, B., Princijial, Civil Engineering College, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University, Sibpur. 

XIV. G. M. 

312 

Henderson, G. S., n.d.a., n.d.d., Imperial Agriculturist, Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, Pusa. 

1. G. M. 

3 

Higginbottom, S., M A., b.Sc., Principal, Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad. 

I. G. M. 

4 

Holland, Revd. W. E. S., m.a.. Principal, St. Paul s Cathedral 
Mission College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

XXI 0. E. 

500 

Howells, Revd. Dr, G., m.a., b.d., B.Litt.; Ph.n., Principal and 
Professor of English and History, Serampore College, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Serampore. 

XXI. 0. E. 

503 

Huq, The Hon’ble Mauivi A. K., Fuzlul, m.a., b l.. Vakil, High 
Court, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and 
President, Bengal Presidency Muslim League, Calcutta. 

XXI. G. M. 

426 


♦ G. M. —General memoranda. 
O. E.=Oral evidence. 
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Huque, M. Azizul, B.L., Pleader, and Joint Secretary, Bengal 
Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, 
Krishnagar. 

V. G. M. 

113 

Hussain, Shams-ul-Ulama Vilayat, Lecturer in Arabic and 
Persian, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

vni. G. M. 

166 

Islam, Khan Bahadur Aminul, b.l.. Personal Assistant to the 
Commissioner, Presidency Division and Member, Gov- 
erning Body, The Madrassah, C'aleutta. 

VIII. G. M. 

167 

James, H. R., m.a., a former Prineijial of Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

XI. G. M 

223 

Karim, Maiilvi Abdul, b.a.. Honorary Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Calcutta. 

VIII. G. M. 

171 

Ko, Taw 8ein, c.t.e., i.s.o., k.s.h., m.r.a.s., Superintendent, 
ArchoGological vSurvey, Burma Circle, Mandalay. 

XlII. G. M. 

300 

Mackenzie, A. H., m.a., b.So., Principal, Government Training 
College, and Fellow, University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

XIV. G. M. 

314 

Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra, b.a., ITofessor of Physics, 
Presidency College, and Lecturer in Physics, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 

XXI. G. M. 

427 

Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand, K.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., i.o.m., 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, Member, Bengal 
Executive Council, Calcutta. 

XXL 0. E. 

604 

Maitra, Herambachandra, m.a.. Principal, City College, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

XIV. G. M. 
XXL 0. E. 

315 

605 

Marwari Community, On behalf of the — 

II. G. M. 

16 

I 

Bhattar, Harkissen. 

Basu, Sir Kailas Chandra, Rai Bahadur, Kt., c.i.E., l.m.s., 
Medical Practitioner. Commissioner, Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, and Follow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh, m.a., Bar.-at- 
Law, Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 

Coyajee, J. C., b.a., ll.b., Professor of Economics, Presi- 
dency College, and Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 

Gambirchand, Sadasookh. 

Ohflnshyamdass, Tarachand. 

Khaitan, Debi Prasad, b.a.. Attorney- at-Law, President, 
Vaishya Sabha, and Solicitor and Member, Executive 
Committee, Marwari Association, Calcutta. 

Khemka, Ganputrai, Secretary, Marwari Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta. 




* G. M. — General memoranda. 
0. E.= Oral evidence. 
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Marwari Community, On behalf of the — cmitd. 

Poddar, Gulabray, 'Vice-President, IVIarwari Association, 

Calcutta. 

Poddar, Seth Raghunath Prasad. 

Ramchunder Jainarain, Trcasiu’er, Bank of Bengal, Burra- 
bazkr Branch, Calcutta. 

II II. G. M. 

Anandram, Hceranand. 

Bagla, Kumar HeeralaL 
Bilasray, Srigopal. 

Chokhany, Ram Dev, Secretary, Marwari Association, 

Calcutta. 

Chowdhury, Muttrumull. 

Chundcr, Nirmal Chunder, M.A., B.L., Attorney-at-Law, and 
Municipal Commissioner. 

Debidutt, Ramcharandas. 

Goenka, Rai Rari Ram, Bahadur, c.i.E., Sheriff of Calcutta, 
and President, Marwari Association, Calcutta. 

Heerachund, Tribhuban. 

Jagannath. 

Jhoonjhoonwalla, Rai Bahndui Shewpenshad, Calcutta. 

Jugalkishoro, Baldeodass. 

Kaitan, Kali Prasad, m.a., b.l., Bar-at-Law. 

Kaluram, Sewaram. 

Madangopal, Jaidayal. 

Mai Sheobux. 

Rajgarhia, Kadarnath. 

Ramkisscn, Nathuram. 

Ramniranj andas, Sewramdas. 

Ridchurn, Rampratap. 

Sewchurn, Lalchand. 

Sewduttay, Sobharam. 

Sewprasad, Bansidhur. 

Surajmull, J ugalkishore. 

Thakursidas, Bilasiram. 

Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J., c.s.i. i.c.s., m.a., Financial XXI. G. M. 
Commissioner to the Government of the Punjab, and Vice- 
Chancellor, Punjab University, Lahore. 

Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan, m.a., b.l., Ad- XX .G. M. 
ditional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Farklpur. 

Milligan, J. A., m.a., i.c.s., Vice-President, Cooch Behar State XXI. G. M. 
Council, Cooch Behar. 

Milligan, S., m.a., b.Sc., officiating Director of Agriculture, I. 0. E. 
Rramna, Dacca. 

Missionaries, Anglican — XXI G. M. 

Holmes, Revd. W. H. G., of the Oxford University Mission 
to Calcutta, Superintendent, Oxford Mission Hostel of St. 

Luke, Calcutta. 



♦ G. M. — General memoranda. 
O. E.=Oral evidence. 
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Missionaries, Anglican — conid, 

Riidra, 8. K., m.a., Principal and Professor of Economics, 
8t. Stej^hen’s College, Delhi. 

Shore, Revd. T. E. T., Oxford Mission, Dacca. 

Wescott, The Right Revd. Foss, m.a., Lord Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur. 

Williams, Revd. Garfield, m.a., Principal, St. Andrew’s 
College, Gorakhpm*. 

Young, Revd. P. N. F., m.a., Vice-Principal, and Professor 
of English, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 



Mitra, Chandi C., m.a.. Senior Professor of English, Carmichael 
College, Rangpur. 

XVIII. G. M. 

367 

Mitra, Khagendra, N., b.a., Lecturer in Experimental Psycho- 
logy, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

XVI. G. M. 

351 

Mitra, Ram Charan, c.i.e., m.a., b.l.. Senior Government 
Pleader, High Court, Calcutta. 

Mittor, Dr. Profulla C'handra, m.a., Ph. d.. Sir Rash Behary 
Ghosc Professor of Chemistry, University College of 
Science, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

XIII. G. M. 

301 

IMitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chunder, Vakil, High Court, 
Additional Member, Bengal Legi.slativc Council, Secretary, 
South Suburban College and School, and Secretary, Sir 
R. C. Mitter Hindu Girls’ School, Calcutta. 

XXI. G. M. 

432 

Mohammad, Dr. Wall, m.a., ph.d.. Tutor and Professor of 
Physics., Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, and 
Fellow, University of Allahabad, Aligarh. 

XX. G. M. 

405 

Mookerji, Nrit3^a Lai, m.a.. Principal, Broja Mohan College, 
Barisal. 

XIV. G. M. 

321 

Mukerjee, Bijoy Gopal, m.a.. Professor of English, Bethune 
College, and Lecturer in English, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 

XVI IT. 

G. M. 

369 

Mukerjee, Radhakamal, m.a., Premchand Roychand Scholar, 
Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Mu^salmans of — 

XVI. G. M. 

352 

Assam. 

Hazarika, Mahomed Tafazzul Hussain, Jorhat. 

Mujmodar, Muhammad Berkht, Sylhet. 

Saadulla, Syed M., Gauhati. 

X. G. M. 

207 

Bengal. 

Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan, Member of the 
Mysore Family, and Attorney-at-Law, High Court, 
Calcutta. 

Hafeez, m.a., b.a., Bar.-at-Law, Zamindar, Calcutta. 
Huque, M. Ataul. 

VIII. G. M. 

172 


♦ G. M.=General memoranda. 
0. E.=« Oral evidence. 
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Musalmans of — contd, 

Bengal — contd, 

Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad, b.a.. Additional 
Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Islam, Khan Bahadur Aminul, b.l.. Personal Assistant to 
the Commissioner, Presidency Division, and Member, 
Governing Body, The Madrassah, Calcutta. 

Islam, Nawab Sirajul, Khan Bahadur, Vakil, High Court, 
and Municipal Commissioner, Calcutta. 

Karim, Maulvi Abdul, b.a.. Honorary Fellow, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 
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I. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


General Memoranda. 

Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

The object of providing agricultural education in a university may be stated as 
follows : — 

(a) To train young men to adopt agriculture as a profession and thus provrida 
new openings for them. 

(h) To give an agricultural basis to our whofe educational system. 

(c) To raise agriculture to the dignity of other protcssions such as medicine, 
engineering, law, etc. 

Beforc the first object can bo achieved, however, it is essential that it should be 
definitely demonstrated that scientific agriculture will provide a decent income to the 
middle class young men. Once this is done, there will be no dearth of young men willing 
to receive agricultural training. This will greatly relieve the congestion in the sister 
professions. This is, however, mainly a work for Government. It is highly desirable 
that Government should have a large number of demonstration farm-% which will be run 
to show how agriculture can be made to pay by following up-to-date methods. 

It is very important that the agricultural degree should be exactly on a par with 
the other degrees and should be given equal recognition by Government. It is quite 
true that the object of making agricultural education a part of the university course will 
be frustrated if the people take the degree simply with the olqect of entering Government 
service. On the other hand, the people will tend to look down upon agricultural degrees 
if it is known that Government does not recognise this degree as of e(ju#l value with the 
other bachelor degrees. In addition to the Department of Agriculture which is rapidly 
expanding, there are various other departments where a knowledge of agriculture is likely 
to be oi distinct advantage to tne officers, such as settlement, court of wards, sub-deputy 
collectors employed in Khas llehals or as circle officers, and irsnectors of co-operative 
credit societies. In addition to these, zemmdars might be encouraged to employ these 
graduates in their estates. A fair proportion of the zemindars (landlords) are now going 
to the University for the sake of a general trahihig. They may profitably take this agri- 
cultural course which they wall find very useful in after life. The inclusion of men trained 
m agriculture in the general administrative staff of the province is bound to reflect on the 
general agricultural practices of the people. It must not be forgotten that 85 per cent, 
of Bengal’s population depend on agriculture for their living, and no system of education 
can be regarded as sound wdiich does not take into account that after all agriculture must 
be Bengal’s main industry. But the education given in the University must not be purely 
theoretical and must fit a man, after a reasonable period of jnobation, to carry on v/ork 
on his own responsibility. 

It may take a little time to establish a fully-equipped ; gicultiiral college, but a 
beginning could be made almost immedialely cither at Dacca or at Rangpur. Tliere 
are three Government farms in Rangpur. Arrangements might perhaps be made to give 
the students a practical training on any of these. Rangpur has the unique advantage 
of having a cattle farm. The soil and climate of Rangpur is suitable for growing all the 
representative crops of Bengal. The district of Rangpur is essentially an agricultural 
district, and there is a large class of well-to-do zemmdars (landlord'^) and jotedars (middle 
men) who also take to agriculture as one of their means of living. A majority of them 
could easily afford the cost of a university training if a practical course suitable for 
them were devised. They are already showing a great inclination for better and 
improved agricultural methods by accepting improved implements and also a better clasf 
of seeds, as wilhappear from the results of the different farms here. 

Even if it be not possible to establish a fully-equipped agricultural college at once, it 
may be quite possible to include a few agricultural subjects in the ciirricuia of the regular 
science course. The subjects which appear to me quite suitable for the purpose, and 

( 1 ) 
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for the teaching of which arrangements could easily be made at Rangpur, are agricul- 
tural botany, including mycology ; agricultural zoology, including entomology ; agricul- 
timal chemistry, including dairy chemistry and the manufacture of sugar ; mechanics,, 
including the study of agricultural machinery, dairying and the study of the several 
manufactures from the different agricultural products, such as tobacco, sugarcane, etc. 

A question was raised as to what openings in after life will be available for men who will 
thus be trained in any agricultural course in any university. I have already indicated 
how a number of them can be employed in the different departments of the Government 
service with advantage both to the people so employed and to the departments in which 
they are employed. Employments have also to be found for them by opening new 
industries and manufactories in this and neighbouring districts. The district of Rang- 
pur and the neighbouring districts grow jute, tobacco, sugarcane and potato and also 
paddy in abundance and the.bulk of the produce, and in some cases the entire produce, 
is sent far away from these districts for purposes of manufacture. But, if. factories 
for the manufacture of materials from these raw products could be established in this 
part of the country, it would be a distinct advantage to the country itself, and they will 
serve to give profitable employment to many of the men trained by the colleges and 
universities, if they are properly taught on the lines of those industries and manufacture. 
There being at present absolutely no industry of the kind in this part of the country, 
capital is naturally shy. It will be for Government to encourage these industries in 
the first instance by the following means : — 

(i) Opening up and managing factories, and gradually as they develope and people 
begin to appreciate their usefulness and value, to transfer them into the hands 
of local people forming themselves into limited companies. 

(ii) Encouraging any industry that the local people may try to open up, by securing 
for them experts and expert advice for their proper management and 
conduct. 

(iii) Encouraging the establishment of small home industries. 

(iv) Developing and encouraging joint-stock companies on co-operative principles. 


Gupta, J. N. 

In the special economic condition of Bengal and of India generally, it is obviously very 
important to have a recognised agricultural course included in the university curricula. 
It will be most desirable to raise agriculture to the dignity of other professions, and 
to provide suitable training for young men who might like to adopt agriculture as a 
profession. 

Reforms and changes in the system and standard of University education 
must be preceded by simultaneous changes in the education to be imparted in our 
schools. The question of agricultural education in rural schools has been discussed by 
me in my pamphlet “ Rangpur To-day. ” 

As regards the creation of a new degree in agricultural education and the popularisa- 
tion of agricultural education, it is obvious that as in the case of industrial education 
agricultural openings will have to be created, and it must be demonstrated that scientific 
agriculture w'ill ])rovide a decent living to the middle class young men. Once this is done 
there w ill be no dearth of young men willing to avail themselves of agricultural training. 
This is, however, mainly a w'ork for Government and for public-spirited zamindars. 
It is highly desirable that Government should have a large number of demonstration 
farm^ which wdll be run wdth a view to proving that agriculture may bo a profitable 
occupation if improved methods are followed. 

It is also important that the agricultural degree should be exactly on a par with the 
otlier degrees and should receive equal recognition. It may be urged that the object 
of making agricultural education a part of the university course will be frustrated if the 
people take the degree simply with the object of entering Governmeifb service. But 
as matters stand now in all professional studies like engineering, medicine, etc., a large 
proportion of the students necessarily consist of those seeking employment either under 
Government or with private parties. But it is only a few who secure such appointments^ 
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and the surplus graduates have now built up a private profession in each of those branohe?. 
There is every reason to believe that similar will be the case with agriculture where the 
field is very much larger. But it is essential that the necessary educational facilities should 
first be given. The Department of Agriculture is rapidly expanding and Government 
is gradually associating Indians with the higher branches of the service. It is very 
-desirable that there should be some institution in the province itself which will fit them 
for carrying on investigations and for qualifying for these higher appointments. In 
addition to the Department of Agriculture, which is rapidly expanding, there are various 
other departments under Government where some knowledge of agriculture will be of 
distinct advantage to the officers. Some of these may be named, e.g,y settlement, court of 
wards, Khaa Meliala or circle system and co-operative credit. In addition to these 
departments of Government, zammdars are also likely to employ these graduates in their 
estates. It is also likely that sons of zamindars who are now going to the University in 
increasing numbers for the sake ot genera? training might like to take the agricultural 
•course instead of the arts course. 

The agricultural education to be given in the University must not, however, be purely 
theoretical and must fit a man, after a reasonable period of probation, to Carry on either 
practical or scientific agricultural work on his own responsibility. A farm must therefore 
be attached to an agricultural college where the students will undergo practical training 
along with their studies. It may perliaps be necessary to make the bestowal of a degree 
conditional on the completion of a year’s ])ractical training on a farm. However care- 
fully devised, a tiractical training is hardly satisfactory unless the man going through it 
has an opportunity of doing some responsible work, and tliis is very difficult to arrange 
during the college course. 

It may take a little time to establish a fully equipped agricultural college in Bengal, 
but a beginning could be made almost inimediately either at Dacca or at Raiigpur, and 
arrangements might perhaps be made to give the students a practical training on any 
of the three Government farms at Rangpur. Rangpur has the unique advantage of 
having a cattle farm. Tlie soil and climate of Rangpur are suitable for growing all 
representative crops of Bengal. The district is a purely agricultural one and there is a 
large class of small zamindars and well-to-do jotedars (landed proprietors) who depend 
•on agriculture for tlieir living. They would receive great j^ractical benefit if they had 
an agricultural education, and most of them could easily afford the cost of a university 
training if a practical course suitable for them were devised. Even if it be not possible 
to establish a fully equipped agricultural college at once, it may be quite possible to 
include a f^w agricultural subjects in the curricula of the vegular science course. The 
following subjects appear to me quite suitable for the purpose, arrangements for which 
could easily be made at Rangpur, e.j/., agricultural botany, including mycology; agricul- 
tural zoology, including entomology ; agricultural geology, including study of soils ; 
agricultural cliemistry, including dairy chemistry and manufacture of sugar ; mechanics, 
including study of agricultural machinery, dairying and the study of some special crops, 
^uch as tobacco or surgarcane. 


Henderson, G. S. 


The only point on which I can give information with regard to the enquiry of the 
Calcutta University Commission, is about ray experience with graduates of the Poona 
Agricultural College which is affiliated to the University of Bombay. 

The Poona Agricultural College is one of the oldest of the agricultural colleges in 
India, and should be in as good a position as any in India, as sti^ff and establishment 
have been provided on a liberal scale. Consequently, results drawn from this college 
should be of considerable interest as bearing on the subject matter under enquiry 
by the Calcutta University Commission. 

I was stationed in Sind from 1907 to 1915 in charge of the Agricultural Department 
and during this time practically the whole existing department in Sind was built up. 
This meant opening out demonstration and experiment farms in various parts of the 
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country and building up and training a staff for experiment work, fot demonstration work 
and for itinerant instruction work, etc. 

It was decided that the work in Sind should be kept back till graduates were ready 
from the Agricultural College, Poona. 

On account of tlu' rigour and unhealthiness of the climate in Sind, it was found 
impossible to tempt graduates who were residents of other parts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, to take positions in Sind. In any case the language difficulty w ould have been a 
serious bar. 

Posts might have been filled with candidates from other departments such as the 
Public Works Department, etc., but it was considered that, to encourage i ollege 
graduates, the majority of the posts should be filled by college graduates. ]\Iuch urgent 
and important work had to be left or only partially carried out.' 

Students for training at Poona were recommended by district officials. They received 
monthly allowances and in some cases special concessions were made with regard to 
entrance examination to the college. 

The results were very bad, the quality of students varied from fair to very bad. They 
were especially weak in practical work and in ordinary common sense. For farm work, 
both for research and district work, they lacked a practical outlook on common affairs. 
For general w ork they w ere inferior to corresponding non-graduate “ fieldmen.” 

I am not prepared to state w'hore tlic training or selection of the students was de- 
fective, but it is obvious that one or both w ere faulty. 

I am of the opinion that rigorous selection of the candidates sliould have been carried 
out by the officer in charge of the agricultural w'ork in Sind, and that this officer should 
have had ojiportunity to inspect the iwogress of the students during training. 

Further, Lyallpur Agricultural College in the Punjab, as being in a tract much more 
closely related to Sind, would probably be suited to train Sindhi students. 

The above is a record of actual experience, but the writer is not in a position to draw 
the moral or suggest remedies. 


Higginbottom, S. 

Outline of a scheme for the raising of the whole standard of Indian rural life h^means of the 
further development of agriculture and rural education, 

India is primarily an agricultural country. Any large and widespread increase in the 
revenue of the country must therefore come from the land and through the villager and the 
small farmer. Agricultural improvement and elementary education must go hand in hand. 
They are mutually dependent upon one another. There must be an increase in yield per 
acre or land unit and at the same time a decrease in the cost per man (or labour unit). 
In short, the farmer must be taught how to produce larger crops per man and per acre, 
at a greater profit, than those wdiich he reaps today, in order to have the means to pay 
for his education. 

The representative of agriculture on the Provincial Council should be “ Member for 
Agriculture and Jiduccition ” and not “Member for Agriculture and Revenue.” Under 
the Member for Agriculture and Education should come the Director of Agriculture and 
the Director of Public Instruction. It is only by such an arrangement that a spirit of 
co-operation between the two departments can be obtained which is so essential. 

In its own sphere the Agricultural Department should maintain the following : — 

A research institute and experiment station in each soil and climatic area — This- 
will be devoted mainly to laboratory work, to the scientific investigation of crops and the 
increase of their yields, to the discovery of the most favourable conditions for their growth^ 
io the control of insect pests and animal epidemics and diseases, to the study of such 
factors as the increase in content of butter-fat in milk, the colouring matter in indigo 
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and the fertilising value of artificial manures, and to the introduction and breeding of new 
and more profitable varieties of field crops. On the experimental farm attached tests 
would be made under field conditions comparable to those in the neighbourhood. 
All results would be published whether positive or negative, in the form of scientific or 
popular bulletins. The staff should not have any regular teaching work in the college, 
but would be required to deliver a number of popular lectures every year either in the 
agricultural college or out in the district in order to keep them in touch with the villager 
and the small farmer whose servants they really are. 

Demonstralion farms. — There should bo a demonstration farm in every district in 
the hands of trained men. The staff of such a farm should include a geneal manager, and 
three men trained in dairying, horticulture and the production of field crops respectively. 
One member of the staff should always be on the farm in order to show visitors round. At 
least one member should always be on tour in the district. The best seed, the best manures, 
the best kind qf seed bed, the best methods of cultivation, 'harvesting and marketing would 
bo practically illustrated on such a farm. It would bo the duty of the travelling demons- 
trator to induce individual farmers and village co-operative societies to follow the best 
knovTi practice with reference to every side of their field treatmentand farm management. 

Local and provincial fairs. — Such fairs should be held annually in every part of the 
province and they should bo made so interesting that side shows unconnected with agricul- 
ture would find it unprofitable to be present. The research and experiment station should 
combine with the college and the demonstration farms to make this aspect of the work^of 
the department a success. Courses of lectures should be given and prizes offered to villages, 
co-operative societies, boys’ and girls’ clubs and to individual competitors. Improved 
tools, seeds and implements would be on show as for sale and every induce- 
ment would be made to the farmer to send his sons to receive agricultural training at 
school or college. 

Popular hnlletius . — These should be well arremged and illustrated. They should 
be cheap. They should bo translated into every dialect in the j)rovince raid given wide 
distribution. 

The sphere of reforms as far as the Department of Education is concerned sl.ould 
include : — 

(i) Rural schools. — One teacher in every rural school who had been trained in agri- 
culture. Attached to every rural elementary school would be a school 
garden divided up into plots seven feet long b}^ three and a half feet wide. 
Each student should have a plot of his or her own. The trained teacher 
would supervise all these plots as well as the home gardens which the boys 
would be encouraged to grow. The boys would be formed into clubs to grow 
on the farms of their fathers a small unit area of some special field crop. If 
the boy produced a better crop under the new methods he had learnt at school, 
the father would not be long in adopting the new' methods himself. The 
schools should, where possible, be situated close to the demonstration farms 
and the demonstrator could, where convenient, teach in the sel ool. These 
proposals apply to every kind of rural school of whatever grade, primary, 
middle, or high. 

(ii) An agricxdtiiral college. — There should be at least one properly equipped agricul- 
tural college with an adequate sta.ff giving graduate work in every soil and 
climatic area, adjoining where possible a research instituta It would 
train men as follows : — 

(а) For posts in the agricultural department : — 

(1) For research work in the laboratory. 

(2) For experimental work. 

(3) For demonstration in farm and village. 

(б) For posts as teachers in schools and colleges, 

(c) To farm their own land profitably, or that of large zemindars and land 
holders, or to farm as tenant farmers. 
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Details of staff for an agricultural c<3llege,*^k minimum number p£ subjects eac 
requiringa trained teacher 

JF^or elementary mrk^ 

A teacher in each of the following : — 

1. English. 

2. Mathematics and surveying. 

3. Physics. 

4. Chemistry. 

5. Geology. 

6 Botany. 

7. Zoology 

8. Entomology. 

9. Economics. 

10. The theory of education and teaching (for intending teachersjT 

For ^purely agricultural work^^-^ 

A teacher in each of the following : — 

11. Agricultural engineering. 

12. Soils, including irrigation and drainage. 

13. Field crops. 

14. Horticulture. 

16. Animal husbandry. 

16. Dairying. 

17. Economic botany. 

18. Economic entomology. 

19. Farm management (controlling practical work of students). 

20. Kural economics (co-operation, accounts). 

21. Bacteriology. 

22 Meteorology. 

23. Personal and social hygiene (physician). 

In addition to the posts mentioned in this list there would also be required a principal, 
whose duties would be chiefly administrative and who would be in charge of the college 
o£6ce with an adequate staff of stenographers and book-keepers, a librarian and a staff of 
instructors and demonstrators. For the adequate training and supervision of 400 students 
this staff would be none too large. 

ETery teacher would be expected to spend at least one month of the year on tour, 
keeping in touch with the demonstration farms and delivering popular lectures in his 
subject. He would’^also be expected to keep himsolf up to date in his own course bv means 
of research as well as by reading the latest books and bulletins. 

The farm physician would be expected to give courses of lectures in rural sanitation 
as well as to take charge of the athletics and general physical welfare of the students. 

The college farm . — Attached to every agricultural college would be a college farm, 
cn this farm every student would get his practical work. The farm would be under the 
control of the teacher in farm management, it should include a model dairy and should 
therefore include not less than 150 acres of good land for the growing of fodder crops. 
In addition to this there should be 400 acres of land divided into five acre plots (see Note 6 
of the curriculum). These plots should not be less than five acres. Such a plot can 
easily be handled by three students in those hours set aside for practical work. They 
should be able to live on these plots and if properly farmed they should not find it difficult 
to make a net profit of from Rs. 76 — 100 per acre pet year. 

The size of a college farm should certainly not be less than 750 acres. With class rooms 
and laboratories for each subject and sufficient to accommodate 400 students with the 
farm buildings, dairy silosy and shed tor working cattle, and with bungalows for the staff 
a piece of ground covering 1,000 acres is none too large. Room should be allowed for 
growth. 
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Tentative four years’ course in agriculture. 


Leading to the degree of B.Sc. in agriculture. 

First year. 

Fint teM, Second term. 


Animal husbandry (101) 

. 2L. 

Credit Hours. 
lLab.«.3 hours. 

Animal husbandry (102) 

. 2L. 

Credit Hours. 
lLab.es 3 hours. 

•Chemistry (101) . 

. 3L. 

2Lab.*a5 „ 

Chemistry (102) 

. 3L. 

lLab.BB5 ,, 

Botany (101) 

. 2L. 

lLab.i«3 „ 

Botany (102) 

. 2L. 

lLab.==3 „ 

■Geology (101) 

. IL. 

lLab.=3 „ 

Economics (102) 

. IL. 

2Lab *=3 „ 

English (101) 

. 2L. 

2 „ 

English (102) . 

. 2L. 

2 „ 

Personal hygiene (101) . 
(physical culture). 

. IL. 

1 hour. 

Social hygiene (102) . 

. IL. 

1 hour. 

TOTAL 

. 17 hours. 

(and games). 

Total . 17 hours. 


Second year. 


Agronomy (201) . 

. 2L. 

lLab.=3 hours. 

Agronomy (202) 

. 2L. 

ILab.srS hours. 

IZoology (201) 

. 2L. 

lLa,b.=3 „ 

Entomology (202) 

. 2L. 

]Ivab,n3 „ 

Chembtxy (201) . 

. 2L. 

2LaU = 4 „ 

Chemistry (202) 

. 2L. 

2Lab .= 4 „ 

Physics (201) 

. 2L. 

2Lab. = 4 „ 

Physics (202) . 

. 2L. 

2Lab.«=4 „ 

Dairying (201) 

. 2L. 

lLab.=2 „ 

Agronomy (212) 


2Lab.»2 „ 

Rural sanitation (202) 

. IL. 

1 hour. 

Rural sanitation (202) 

IL. 

1 hour. 


Total 

. 17 hours. 


TOTAL 

. 17 hours. 


Third year. 


Agronomy (301) . 

. IL. 

ILab. =2 hours. 

Agronomy (302) 

. 2Lah.s2hoi 

Horticulture <302) 

. 2L. 

lLab.=3 1 „ 

Horticulture (302) 

. 2L. lLab.»=3 , 

Agronomy (311) . 


2Lab.=»2 „ 

Agronomy (312) 

. 2Lab.»*2 , 

Economics (301) . 

*. 4L. 


Economics (302) , 

. «4 , 

Agronomy (321) . 

. 3L. 

ILab. =4 „ 

Agronomy (322) 

. n/^lLab.«r4 , 

Bacteriology (301) 

. IL. 

lLab.=2 „ 

Bacteriology (302) 

. IL. lLab. = 2 , 


Total . 17 „ Total . 17 


Fourth year. 


Rural economics (401) . 

. 4L. 

4 hours. 

Rural economics (402) 

. 4L. 

4 hours. 

Veterinary medicine (401) 

. 3L. 

3 ,, 

Veterinary medicine (402) 

. 3L. 

3 „ 

Each Student to ^specialise in one of these three subjects. 



1. Horticulture (401) 


. 10 hours. 

Hortloulturc (402) 


. 10 hours. 

2. Animal husbandry (401) 


. 10 „ 

Animal husbandry (402) 


. 10 „ 

3. Agronomy (401) 


. 10 „ 

Agronomy (402) , 


. 10 „ 




Thesis of 5,000 words by all studeiVtS. 



Total 

. 17 „ 


Total 

. 17 „ 


L . — Lecture period of one hour. 

Lab . — Laboratory period ol 2 hours. 

i2Lab .). — 2 Laboratory periods of 2 hours each, or 4 hours uork. 

Credit hour . — One hour per ueek for the half term. 

The numbers in brackets ai?e the numbers of the course. 

The college year lasts from about June 21st to April 15th of the following year. This scheme allows for 
ten days holiday at Duseehra and two weeks at Christmas. 


First year. 

Animal husbandry. — (101) This course of study should cover the different breeds of 
oattle and horses of India with special reference to those of the farmer suited for draft and 
milk respectively. 

Animal husbandry. — (102) A continuation of (101) but dealing with sheep, goats and 
poultry. 

Chemistry. — (101) An elementary course followed by (102) which leads to qualitative 
analysis. 
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Bolany. — (101) A general course with special reference to crop production. This will 
lead on to agronomy (202) anil botany (102) which is a continuation of (101). 

Geology. — (101) A general course covering the identification of minerals. Laboratory 
work during the last month consists of field trips in the neighbourhood for rock study (at 
Allahabad and Shankargarh). Special emphasis should be placed on the relation of 
geology to agriculture. 

Economics. — (102) The study of farm accounts and methods oy^eeping account books, 
of invoicing and of farm records. Each student must keep a complete set of books for 
a specified period of time. 

Second year. 

Agronomy. — (201) The study of soil formation, its physical and chemical properties,, 
its tillage, treatment, fertilisation, irrigation, aeration and drainage. Laboratory experi- 
ments to sliow all the chief factors which govern crop production. 

Agronomy. — (202) The study of field crops, their characteristics, their improvement 
and selection. 

Zoology. — (201) The study of general zoolog 5 ', including the dissection of at least one 
animal. 

Entomology. — (202) The study of insects especially harmful or beneficial to farmers. 
Their remedy or control. 

Chem'isiry. — (201) The qualitative analysis of feeds, soils and fertilizers. 

Chemistry. — (202) Quantitative analysis. 

Physics. — (201) General physics with a special reference to dynamics followed by 
(202) which is a continuation of same and reference especially should be made to magne- 
tism and the theory of electricity and its uses. 

Dairying. — (201) The difi'erent types of diary cattle with practical work in caring for 
them. The production and marketing of milk. Dairy products and their successful 
manufacture. 

(212) The principles of mechanical drawing, map making and blue prin- 
Third year. 

Agronomy. — (301) Use of theodolite, practice in levelling, contour w'ork, road con* 
struct ion, drainage, the mechanics of irrigation and the laying out of a farm. 

Agronomy. — (302) Building plans, the construction of silos and dairy barns, with 
practice in original designing. 

Ilorticvllure. — (301) A preliminary study of horticulture with reference to fruit trees, 
their propagation and care, landscape gardening, follow ed by a course in vegetables (302). 
The preservation of vegetables, canning and bottling. 

Economics. — (301), (302) Principles of political economy. Co-operation. 

Agronomy . — (311) Forge practice. Work in bending and welding iron, the making of 
chisels, j)unches, and the hardening of steels of varied carbon content. 

Agronomy . — (312) Carpentry -joining, planing, glueing, dovetailing and pattern making. 

Agronomy. — (322) Elementary principles of farm mechanics including the study of 
simpler farm machinery. 

Agronomy. — (322) Advanced farm mechanics, petrol, oil, crude oil, steam and gas 
engines, electric motors, magnetos and dynamos. 

Bacteriology . — (301) A general study of elementary bacteriology, to prepare students 
for the more advanced work demanded by the fourth year special subject. This might 
be dairying, or soil w ork according to I he students’ choice of special subject. 

Fourth year. 

Bur al economics. — (401) The study of Indian agricultural conditions with reference to 
the economic effect of these conditions on the cultivator. Agricultural problems of India 
in relation to their legal, social and political aspects. Methods in demonstration work^ 
whether on farms, demonstration tours or at fairs and shows. 

Rural economics. — (402) A continuation of (401). The study of the principles of co- 
operation and their application to the villager, the small farmer and the zamindar. The 
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need for village co-operative credit and banking in the purchase of tools, fertilizers and 
machinery, In the building of wells and silos and in the trenching and sanitary disposal 
of all village refuse and manure. 

Veterinary medicine. — (401) The study of the anatomy of farm animals, their disease,- 
and the symptoms and remedies of those diseases. The control di epidemics. This 
course is intended not to supplant the veterinary surgeon, but rather to enable the farmer 
to know when to call him in. 

Veterinary medicine. — (402) Continuation of (401). 

Note 1. — All the above subjects ^\ill be compulsory for fourth year men. Besides these the student must 
choose one of three courses in which to specialise and for which there will be a ciedit allowance of ten hours. Each 
course will be under the supervision of the professor of that department and will include lecture, laboratory, 
practical and research work. The whole of the work in any special subject will be advanced work, designed to fit 
the student to obtain his living by following up the braneii which he has chosen for specialisation. 

2. — All fourth year men will be required to write a tlicsis on some phase of the advanced course in 
which they have specialised. This thesis shall contain not less tlian five thousand words. Lectures and labora- 
tory work should be given on four days in the week and pi act ical work and held trips on the other two days 
throughout the year. 

3. — No regularlyscheduled classes will bo given in Enghsli after the first year, but the different departments 
shall call regularly for written w ork which shall be graded on its merits as to the subject matter as well as on the 
standard of its English. There will be a compulsory liteiary society. Every student shall write essays and 
orations for this society and shall also have practice in tlie arts of composition, debate and public speech. 

i. — According to the season, visits should be arranged to special districts m order to study at first hand 
the growing of sugar, rice, cotton, wheat, jute, etc., respectively, as well as to inspect local fairs and otlier agri- 
cultural colleges. 

5. — Practical w'ork on the farm of every kind will be compulsory lor all first year students. Part of the 
college farm should be set aside and divided into plots of five acres each. A fourth year .student should be directly 
responsible for each plot. He should Iiave attached to it one second and one third year student as assistants. 
These plots should be run under economic conditions a.s near to those of an Indian village as possible. The fourth 
year student will keep ail tlio profit he can make from bis plot Ho will have to pay for the laud, for the use of 
oxen, water, manure, machinery and anything else whu li }\e hires from tlic farm. In this way every student will 
have ■ directly thru-st upon iiiui. He will be encouraged and enabled to obtain ad- 

vuce 1 essors w heiievei lie needs it. There is no other way in whicli a student can 

reap so much valuable experience of such a valuable niiture. 

6*. — There should bo a physican attache^ ' ” ~ -ho would deliver lectures on personal hygiene, 
rural sanitation. Including the prevention and inalaiia, small pox. and other diseases to which 

rural India is an easy prey to-day. He would ut iii uiaigi ui me physical well-being of the college, its athletic^, 
games and physical culture. 


Rural education and agricultural develoymeni. 

The line of advance which 1 here put forward cannot, at a time like this wlien 
change is the order of the day, he entirely immune from criticism. Many of the 
conclusions drawn are the direct result of my own experience in Gwalior and in 
Allahabad. Others arc the product of a mind which is still open to criticism and convic- 
tion and which certainly lays no claim to infallibility. In laying the emphasis where 
I do, I have no w ish to ignore the fact that the choicest leadcr.shiji in the history of the 
world is found among men who in their youth have been well grounded in literature, 
philosophy and the classics. In other words the much maligned ‘ classical education ’ wdth 
its emphasis upon Latin, Greek and ancient history does stretch the students’ imagina- 
tion, ])roaden his mind and give wings to his thought where a purely technical cfiucation 
tends to narrow his outlook and to starve his humanity. 

2. Cursed witli illiteracy and stricken w'ith poverty and debt any progress in rural 
India at present is well nigh impossible. It is not unusual to hear educated people eng- 
aged in literary pursuits inveighing against science and the materialism of the modern 
world. But history shows that no great civilisation or culture has yet been produced 
which had not at its base some degree of that economic security which India now lacks. 
Greece had her slav^p, Rome her j^eoman farmers, Italy and ancient India their patron 
princes. The condition of the English agricultural labourer of the middle ages was in 
many ways parallel to that of the Indian villager to-day, yet within less than a century 
a condition of economic security w^as established amongst the lowest classes in the social 
scale which has never since been excelled. No purely rural population lias ever produced 
that wealth of art, of architecture, drama, poetry, song and dance wdiicli England lias 
inherited from “ the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth.” All that is claimed for the 
scheme set down below is that it will give to the Indian villager his chance and to India 
the opportunity of producing a leadership of philosopher statesmen ’* rather than the 
lawyer politician of to-day. I do not claim that mine is the only road of advance. There 
is no wholesale panacea for the present troubles of India. Industrial development, educa- 
tional reform and political change all have their place to-day in the general programme^ 
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But 1 do say that, at this moment, the road which I am advocating is the most simple, that 
it demands a smaller outlay of capital than any other and that the reward is immediate 
and out of all proportion to the initial sacrifice. Neither the prevention of erosion, the 
•economic disposal of organic waste, the adoption of co-operation nor the building of silos 
for fodder storage demand much outlay of capital but their return in cash profit within a 
tfew years would be incalculable. 

3. It may be objeQted that the road of reform in education which I wish to construct 
is merely the road to a “ Dollar Education. ” If it will give the villager his chance, if it 
will free him from debt and the chains of circumstance with which he is now fettered, 
if it will put literacy within his grasp, is a “ Dollar Education ” not worth while I 

4. Education, as at present conceived in this country, has failed to touch the Indian 
Tillager. He regards it with suspicion and dislike. No one, who has studied the history 
of Indian art, craftsmanship and philosophy, will be prepared to condemn him as hopeless. 
The present system has failed to meet the needs of the Indian people. It is a system 
patterned upon Oxford and Cambridge, but it has adopted the form, the degree, the 
Hecture, and the examination, and has missed the spirit which lies behind these great 
institutions. Too often the Indian professor or teacher is little more than a drudge. 
If he returns to the W est in middle age he finds he has dropped into the lower ranks of 
his profession. If the present system of elementary education succeeds, the cultivator 
doses his boy and tlie village its most enterprising citizen. The way out is not to be won 
by throwing over any of the existing educational machinery in order to make a fresh 
start from the bottom, nor is it to be reached by working from the top down in order to 
produce a literacy for election purposes. True progress must come from both directions, 
but before it comes we have got to be much clearer as to the goal towards which we are 
striving than we are at present. We have got to reach the man at the bottom and create 
in him a desire to risb above the conditions which hold him in bondage and to enable 
him and his children to realise a higher ideal of life and a nobler conception of citizenship. 
Neither the scientist nor the educationalist can any longer afford to let their eyes wander 
an search of the letters that may one day be affixed to their names nor to their professional 
position and ku/los. The ryot to-day is robbed of the fair reward of his toil .Mid it is 
useless to t.dk of universal educatioi until he is able to pay for it, or to draw up 
schemes of compulsory elementary teaching until the village s in a position to support its 
own school and teaching staff. Those responsible for the guiding of the industrial and 
agricultural policy of this country must shape their programme for the future to this 
•end and not merely towards India’s commercial supremacy in foreign markets. 

How then is the outlook ot the villager to be changed and what are the immediate 
•steps which may be taken to achieve this end? We must go to him where he is. Wo 
must find out how scientific knowledge can best be brought under his notice and how 
he can reach a position from which he can take advantage of it. He is conservative, 
and rightly so, he has been stung so often in the past. Once prove to him that co- 
operation and improved agricultural method can solve his problems and he will quickly 
•come to believe that some kind of education is good for his son. To this end the depart- 
ments of agriculture and of education must work in the closest of co-operation. They 
are mutually dependent upon one another. Practical suggestions for such co-operation 
I have made elsewhere. Here I wish to deal with the steps which should be taken imme- 
diately in view of the machinery which now exists. * ^ 

On the part of the Agricultural Department the present agricultural colleges should 
be greatly reinforced, and tlie number of demonstration farms increased. New demon- 
stration farms should be established in every district as fast as students can be trained 
to manage them. From existing demonstration farms as many tours should be 
arranged into the districts as the staff of the farm permits. Far more bulletins i-hould 
be sent out from the ex-sting research institutes of a popular, rather than of an 
highly scientific nature. These should be translated into the different dialects and 
made simple enough for distribution in the villages. Agricultural fairs and village 
shows are profitable investments rather than unnecessary wartime expenditure. 

Similarly in the HIducation Department every rural school, primary, elementary and 
high, should have a teacher trained in horticulture and a garden attached to the school. 
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Already every rural teacher in the Allahabad district board schools has either attended 
a ten days or a one year course at the Jumna Mission Farm, and every rural primary^ 
school has its own school garden. Most of these school gardens are now fenced in. They 
should be divided into small plots so that each student is made responsible for his own 
plot. A garden which is common to the whole school will not work, for this element of 
responsibility is lacking. There is no reason why every rural school in India should not 
start this system immediately^ 

For a substantial move forward there is little doubt that we shall have to wait until 
the war is over. It is impossible to increase the number of research institutes or of agri- 
cultural colleges without a great increase in trained men of a kind which it is impossible 
to obtain to-day, but meanwhile the greater the advance of the co-operative movement 
in India and the more we make use of existing schools and institutions the sooner 
shall we be ready for them when they are available. 


Sarkar, Prokash Chandra. 

I make the following suggestions : — 

(a) That travelling agricultural lectureships after the lines adopted in England bjr 
the universities of London, Leeds, Durham, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Cambridge,. 
Oxford and America by the departments of agriculture and education, may 
be established in this country for the real weal, benefit and education of the 
vast body of illiterate peasantry of the land and that lectures be delivered 
in agricultural centres in the languages of the land. 

(1) That the agricultural departments of the country be remodelled and reconstituted 
after the European and American models and be placed under the edu- 
cation department so as to be of real use anil utility to the actual peasants 
and farmers of the land, and that the Calcutta University Commission may 
be pleased to advise Government accordingly. 

(c) That dairy farming, poultry farming, stock raising, and allied subjects and arts, 
as they have in Europe and America, may be scientifically (both theoretically 
and practically) taught in the country to open various avenues for the future 
livelihood of the masses of Lidia. 


Oral Evidence. 

Milligan, S. 

Hih February 1918. 

Control of agriciiitnral farms . — The existing agricultural farms should remain under the 
control of the Department of Agriculture. It would not be wise to transfer them to the 
Department of Education as they have been established primarily for pu^’poses of agricul- 
tural research. The work of the Department of Agriculture could not be conducted with- 
out them. It would not also be advisable to affiliate the farms to the University. No 
advantages would be gained thereby and the witness foresaw great disadvantages. 

2. Practical training . — Theory cannot be divorced from practice in agriculture. There 
is no difficulty in arranging for practical training of students on the farms. Facilities 
have been offered by Government at the Dacca farm, but have not been availed ol. 
To be of any lvalue, the training must be continued for some time. Short courses are of 
little use for non- agriculturists. For example, if a boy comes for a short course on a farm 
after the crops have been sown, he will learn nothing about the preparation of the land and 
vice versd. If the training is to be of any lasting benefit, students should reside on the farm 
and be constantly employed on farm work. 
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3. Opportunities of employment for graduates in agriculture. 

(a) Farming . — Very few people have made their fortunes as farmers. This is true of 
most countries and especially of Bengal. Owing to the deltaic conditions of 
Bengal, small holdings are the rule. Under such circumstances it would not 
be possible for a college trained boy to compete successfully with the ryots. 
There is some possibility of making money out of tea and such industries. 
The educated classes of Bengal do not take to farming as a profession. The 
witness only knew of a few instances and unfortunately they were failures. 

There would be some scope in dairy farming if good milking cows were obtainable. 
But money cannot be made out of cattle-breeding, at least in the initial stages. 

{h) Land agents . — A training in scientific agriculture was not necessary in the case of 
land agents : on the other hand, training in civ il engineering was very badly 
needed. There was an enormous amount of work to be done in irrigation and 
drainage works on private estates. 

■(c) Agricultural department . — It is not a good speculation for a boy to undertake the 
study of agriculture in the hope of obtaining a post in the Department of 
Agriculture. The present scheme of recruitment includes one agricultural 
officer — a man of the type turned out by the agricultural college — for each 
district in Bengal. In other words, there would be little more than one 
vacancy a year in Bengal. If the personnel of the department is increased 
to an agricultural officer in each sub-division — the number of such vacancies 
might possibly be increased to four a year. In addition there are a few farm 
overseers who receive Rs. 75 to Rs. 200 a month. (A superintendent of agii- 
culture in charge of a division receives Rs. 200 to’Rs. 400 a month.) 

University training in agi’iculture is therefore at present in the nature of a blind alley 
as the prospects of profitable employment m agriculture are poor and the 
training is unsuitable for anything else. 

4 . Demonstration farms and agricultural colleges . — The witness hoped to start a small 
'demonstration farm in each district, some twenty in all. Their functions will be to test 
the local application of results and the solution of local problems. Each farm will be a 
little smaller than the one seen by the Commission atRajshahi. Training in “ scientific ” 
agriculture is given at the Sabour College which belongs jointly to the provinces of North- 
East India. The farm at Silipur had not been a failure, as some of the best men in 
the local Department of Agriculture were trained there. The agricultural and residential 
conditions of Sibjmr, however, are not as good as say those at Dacca. Calcutta is a com- 
merc ai and industrial rather than an agricultural centre. The witiievss understood that 
the Poona Conference oniy advised the constitution of an agricultural college when the 
conditions of any particular province demanded it. Tiie Dcjiartnient of Agriculture in 
Bengal could not spare men for teaching in the college without seriously interfering with 
its own work. 

5. Primary school education . — Money would be better spent on primary schools where 
a good elementary education could be given to agriculturists than on specialised training 
in agriculture in schools or colleges. It is more essential for the agricultural development 
of the country that the peasants should be able to read and write than that a few graduates 
should be turned^ out jiosscssing an agricultural degree. The witness did not approve the 
proposal that agricultuie be included as an optional subject in the Matriculation. On 
the other hand, he saw some value in a few lessons in agriculture provided that they could 
be made sufficiently mteresting. Agricultural readers might also serve a useful purpose 
if they were comiiiled by such men as Dr. Coleman, Director of Agriculture, Mysore, who 
was keenly interested in the subject and had sufficient experience of both educational 
methods and agriculture. He did not agree with the Pusa and Simla conferences that it 
was possible to provide the teacher who could both carry on the work of a tpacher and give 
instruction in agriculture. Nobody could speak with authority on agriculture unless he 
had been actively engaged in agriculture for some time. The witness, however, would 
welcome the emploj’^ment as teachers in rural schools of meil who had some idea of the 
meaning of agricultural development. For this reason it would be well if during their 
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time of training future teachers in rural areas had some intimate connection with attempts 
to improve the agriculture of the country. For this reason it would be an advantage that 
the place of training should be close to a demonstration farm. 

6. Practical education . — The witness was strongly of the opinion that for many boys the 
school teaching immediately before and after the matriculation stage should be practical. 
There was scope for boys who had received a sound practical training in engineering and a 
general knowledge of agriculture rather than scientific details. A good knowledge of 
colloquial English was also necessary. A boy so trained would be worth a comparatively 
good salary as an estate manager. The witness did not contemplate a much greater use of 
machinery in the near future although hired labour was inefficient. Training in mechani- 
cal engineering, however, would be beneficient to the individual in particular and to agri- 
culture in general. In reply to a question as to the liossibilities of the co-operative move- 
ment supplying machinery the witness stated that the co-operative movement had many 
difficulties to surmount before that would be possible. 

7. Tht Loni school . — The witness thought that from an agricultural stand -point the 
agricultural school at Loni had been a failure. This was not essentially due to the fact 
that there was no room for such a school, but because the system of cultivation at Loni 
had not yet been adajDted to the peculiarities of the soil of the place. The Poona College 
had, he considered, been successful. A good type of. graduate had been trained there, 
some of whom had gone back to the land. In the Bombay Presidency, however, the size 
of the holding is much larger than that in Bengal, an essential difference when it comes to a 
consideration of the educational requirements of the two provinces. 
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I am writing in answer to a request to submit a short note with respect to what has 
been done at Hyderabad, what I would like to do, and my ideas in regard to technical 
training. 

Some workshops were originally built at Hyderabad when the Mint was founded in 
order to deal with the repairs to the mint machinery. A staff of men was also engaged 
to look after the work. This answered the purpose when coining operations were going 
on,' but when there was no necessity for coining the whole plant and staff were idle. 

When I took charge of the Mint nine years ago, coining had been stopped for nearly 
a year, and it looked as though but little was likely to be done in the near future. I there- 
fore requested sanction from Government to allow me to expand the activities of the 
workshop by undertaking work for the other State departments in order to utilise the 
men and plant. Shortly after, when things were getting into a working condition, I 
conceived the idea of making use of the workshop for training boys and I was anxious to 
start a school in connection with it. The idea, however, was not carried through. I then 
had hopes of co-ordinating various other technical efforts that were being made in the 
area, but these came to nothing. I also tried sending a class of more highly educated 
boys to the Science Department of the Nizam’s College, but as it was some distance away, 
the attendance proved most unsatisfactory, and I gave that up. I have now started a 
class for teaching elementary science to the moderately educated boys. Instruction 
is being given by the men who are in charge of the various sections of the Electricity 
Department, At present there are 30 students and the attendance is regular. Tuition 
is given for only one hour daily. The engineers have not time to give more. They 
arrange, however, for the students to do an hour’s home work and, by paymg visits, efforts 
are being made to utilise whatever small plant of various kinds there may be in the district 
for adding to their general knowledge of engineering principles. This, of course, is merely 
tentative and intended only to pave the way, if successful, to more systematised teaching. 
From these students it is hoped to select a few men who are likely to become engineers. 
I had hoped that all the other boys who came to work here might have been able to get 
primary education outside, but this has not proved feasible. 1 ^have therefore arranged 
to give tuition in the Mint. All the boys are to be taught to be literate in vernacular 
and elementary arithmetic. Wherever possible, Urdu is used as being the most 
generally useful language in the State. Teliigu, however, is being taught where boys are* 
already half trained in that language. A class for boys literate in Urdu or Telugu ha& 
been formed for teaching English, arithmetic, mensuration and decimals, and they will 
be taught later to understand simple drawing. Tuition for two hours a day is being: 
given to each boy, the rest of the time is spent in handicraft. The teachers are taken 
from the clerical staff, and they are given a small allowance fo»' the extra work. We havo 
at present some 150 boys who are doing apprentice work and who attend this primary 
school. 

As regards my opinion on the subject of technical education, I consider that for the- 
Kandicraftsman there is no better system than the very ancient one of apprenticesnip, i,e., 
learning at the hands of one who is carrying on the business. For this reason I am 
entirely against the principle of attempting to teach handicrafts as an adjunct to a 
technical school. I think that handicraft should be taught in commercial undertakings, 
whether under the control of Government or of private individuals, and that sufficient time 
should be allowed by the firm, say two hours daily, to the apprentice for acquiring so 
much literary education as may be essential to his calling. It would, of course, be 
of the greatest impoitance that any firms undertaking to teach boys should select crafts- 
men of the highest obtainable skill and that, if this proved at first to be commercially 
unprofitable an allowance might be given to balance the loss. The high quality of the 
work which will be turned out after a little time would more than make up for the extra 

( 14 ) 
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wages paid. Considering then the fine handicraftsman, the whole of whose powers are 
devoted to the carrying out with his own hands certain specified work, practically the 
limit of what is required, other than actual skill in handicrafts, is ability to read instruc- 
tions that may be written and to understand sketches from which his work has to be 
carried out. The first and foremost thing, however, is that he should be extremely capable 
in the use of his hands and the appliances of his trade. I do not think that he should 
onl 7 be given sufficient literary ^ucation to enable him to read and write his own verna- 
cular or the most useful vernacular in the district, to understand arithmetic and mensur- 
ation, including fractions and decimals, and enough English to be able to understand 
the directions that may be sent with drawings. I do not think that the average boy 
should be pressed any further, and I think that two hours a day is all that should be 
allowed for schooling, the rest of the working day being devoted to the acquirement of the 
special handicraft for which he is qualifying. Among these boys, no doubt, a few will 
show tliemselves particularly clover and these could later on add to their schooling 
som^ information on helpful subjects, such as strength of materials, application of 
mechanics and t ie action of steam accerding to whatever branch they wish to specialise 
in. This would enable them to become useful foremen. A few, perhaps, would prove 
themselves capable of even further development. This would bring them into 
another class of technical men, that is to say, while not being particular experts in 
the handicraft of any one branch, they will have a good wide working knowledge 
of general engineering work with a specialised technical knowledge concerning one 
subject ; in other words, thev will form a class of supervising engineers of all branches 
and technical officers generally. The treatment of such students, of course, must be 
very different from that which can be given to .subordinates. They should be given a 
sound general education until they are about fourtei n years of age, and then they should 
be sent into the workshops where .special provision should be made for training tlum. 
About three hours dailj’ should be spent in teaching them general science, mathematics 
« nd drawing, and the rest of the day should be spent in acquiring a working know'- 
ledge of the handicrafts in the various departments. With this superior preliminary 
education, they should be able to assimilate knowledge much more quickly than the less 
educated boys. If they are of any use they would probably begin to indicate early some 
tendency in a particular direction, and when at the age of about nineteen or twenty 
they have gone through the various branches, it would probably be found that they 
could easily revert to the department for which they sliowed special aptitude. Again, 
if they proved themselves to be of good quality, their services would be sufficiently 
useful to the Department which would bo glad to retam them as assistants. 

I feel sure that the training as assistant with a parent firm w here the youth is under- 
taking a responsible work under the guidance of experienced chiefs is of essential 
importance in building up the sense of responsibility and reliability and of initiative w hich 
is unfortunately so very often lacking in the college trained engineers, and 1 may say 
specially among Indians. 

In these remarks, I have only considered the best species ; the unfit would have to 
drop out by the way and fall into subordinate niches which are to be found all througli 
the engineering world. 

In order to accomplish my ideas, the ordinary technical school is of but very little use. 
It usually has a workshop attached to it wdierein boys become second-rate amateurs 
as craftsmen and are wathout any useful training as engineers. I think that probably 
with the exception of one or two cases in India, the works are not of nearly sufficient 
amplitude to serve the purposes that I have indicated. If private enterprise by itself 
cannot see its way to expand sufficiently to justify the engagement of adequate skilled 
masters to serve as efficient instructors, I think that the State should enler into an 
agreement with some firms by giving them an educational allowance or otherwise, so as 
to enable them to expand their operations and to engage really suitable stafls for the 
purpose. 

For example, there s re many engineering firms of various sizes in India who lave 
founder its, but I think that very few of them are equipped with a chemist or with suitable 
testing machinery for dealing with the materials that they use. With the Government 
grant, they might see their way to ren edy Iheae defects and eo enable the students to 
VOI. ^JI 
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learn the essential narts of the profession. I would not suggest that these departments 
a ;t as laboratories, and that the apprentices should learn in them, as ordinary students 
do, but that the apprentices should be working parts of the undertakings and carry 
out the daily routine for the firm. If no suitable arrangement could be made with 
a firm, then the old ideas should be completely departed from and the State itself should 
enter into commercial competition with private enterprise and construct a really 
comprehensive system of workshops of as diverse kinds as possible^ in the first instance 
of course for supplying articles needed for the State and then also for general commercial 
consumption, and equip them with talent which could make them model factories. At 
the same time their primary object would be the making of engineers, including in this 
term all grades from the lowliest craftsman to the most highly skilled technician. I do 
not believe that a highly skilled specialist is made by giving facilities in a technical 
college ; the high skill codles later and is due to the interest that the individual has in 
his own special work which forces him to search round to acquire the final polish. 
Special foreign scholarships given to fairly mature youths would enable the suitable ones 
to acquire this final polish. Unfortunately, at present, the industries in India do not 
provide any such facilities. 

The expansion of our present undertaking, to the extent indicated, is what I would 
wish for here. 


Marwari Community, Calcutta. On behalf of the, 

It is generally believed, and on good grounds, that there is a need for a sound system 
of commercial education, both advanced and elementary. The need for such education 
at an early stage is keenly felt by the Marwari community on account of its traditions 
of early initiation into business. The community believes from its own experience that 
an early saturation of its youth hi business methods and ideas is eminently desirable. 
Once provision is made for a matriculation course in commerce we expect that a sufficient 
number of students will take ft up, and after the experimontal stage is over, a large number 
of students may be expected to adopt that course. The Shri Vishuddlianand Saraswati 
Vidyalaya, the premier Marwari educational institution in Calcutta, has from time to 
time announced its aim to impart commercial education, and we hope that the University 
will help it to realise that aim by providing a matriculation course as well as higher courses 
in commerce. Students usually desire the recognition of their studios by university 
certificates, diplomas and degrees, and to start with an experiment should be made in 
the matriculation stage. Besides, in the absence of a real beginning of practical commercial 
training at school, many students are made to give up their studies, for their guardians 
do not consider the present literary curriculum as suitable to their needs. 

If, however, there be a matriculation course in commerce it is expected that it will 
attract more Marwari students and that they will study for a longer period than at present. 
It is likely that the existing Marwari schools will take up the course and more such 
seliools may be opened. Tiie best way to introduce education in general among com- 
m3”c <d communities would be thro igi acourscof commercial e lucation. 

1’iie matriculation course in commerce m ly be arranged to cover the following sub- 
jects : — 

{a) English (including precis writing and commercial correspondence. Marwari 
commercial men are naturally in great need of these arts, but their present 
arrangements are very defective indeed). 

{h) Vernacular and a classical language. (At le,ast a rudimentary knowledge of 
Sanskrit is necessary to make the education of a Hindu complete. Without 
it the students would find much inconvenience in their daily life : and a good 
knowledge of Hindi, which is essential, is difficult to acquire without an ele- 
mentary knowledge of Sanskrit. Corresponding provision should be made 
for non-Hindus.) 

(r) Book-keeping. (This subject is, of course, the foundation of all commercial 
training ; and the Marwari boys, as has been shown by experience, have an 
aptitude for it fairly early in life.) 
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(d) Mathematics. (A training in business mathematics should be given.) 

(e) History and geography, both ordinary and commercial. (History may be very 

elementary and confined to the history of India and a brief survey' of the 
history of England. Commercial geography should, for obvious reasons, 
occupy an important place : moreover, it is an excellent introduction ^to the 
science of economics.) 

As regards teachers, we do not think there will be much difficulty in finding them 
so far as the above course is concerned. We understand that easy text-books too can be 
had without any difficulty. 

The Honourable Justice Sir A.sutosh Chaudhuei. 

Sir Kailas C. Bose, Rai Bahadur 
J. C. COYAJEE. 

Debi Peas ad Khaitan. 

Seth Raghunath Prasad Poddar. 

Taeachand Ghanshyamdass. 

Jainarain Ramchundbr. 

Ganputrai Khemka. 

Sadasookh Gambirchand. 

Harkissen Bhattar. 

Gulabray Poddar. 

A matriculation course in commerce will form tlie best stepping stone for those entering 
the portals of a college of commerce. At the same time, the school will have a value 
independent of any college, because a student ot such a school, even if ho does 
not prosecute his studies further, will enter commercial life with a better training than 
any which the present matriculation course can give him. 

If the above suggestion be found difficult to adopt in the above form at present, we 
propose that optional subjects may be so arranged as to include the above reciuirementB. 

Rai Bahadur Hariram Goenka. 

Rai Biihadur ^Siiewpershad Jhoonjiioom walla. 

Kali PuAbAD Kaitan. 

SiiEOBLX ^Ial. 

MuTTRU mull CiI O W D llUR y. 

KaDAKNATII Ra JGARllIA. 

Ram Dev Chokhaxy. 

JUQALKISHORE SUKAJMULL. 

NaTIIURAAI RAMKIbSEN. 

Skigopal Bilaskay. 

Lalchaxd Sewcurx. 

Jagannath. 

Bilasiram Tuakursidas. 

Kumar Heeralal Bagla. 

Sewaram Kaluram. 

Baldeodass Jugalkishorb. 

Bansidhur Sewprasad. 

SOBHARAM SeWDUTTRAY. 

Jaidayal Madangopal. 
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Sewramdas Ramnieanjandas. 
Ramcharandas Debidutt. ^ 
Rampratap Ridhchurn. 
Heeranand Anandram. 
Tribhuban Heerachund. 
Nirmal Ch. Chunder. 


Petavel, Captain J. W. 


My suggestion for the solution of tlic problems of practical education and of middle 
class unemployment is for an extended apj^lication of the principle of which the French and 
^wiss fermes ecoles give some example ; in those schools students are organised to produce 
the main necessaries of life on a co-operative plan, and so approach to being self-support- 
ing. Broadly speaking, with the help of modern methods, we can produce most thingsi 
easily enough, the difliculty in commerce being the disposal of produce. Young workers- 
producing articles to use and consume themselves, have the easy part of the work alto- 
gether avoiding the difficult 

I do not propose to put anything speculative before the Commission, so shall come soon 
to a description of what I am actually engaged in doing now, and of what I wish to do as- 
the very next step ; but I shall first just outline briefly what we are looking to for the 
future, referimg to the various publications of the Educational Colonies Association for 
details. They can be had in England from the Honorary Secretary, J. B. Pennington, 
Esq., I.C.S., retired, 3, Victoria Street, Westminster, vS. W. and in India from myself. 

By means then of what in its eronornic working would be a co-operative organisation 
we look to establishing an eflucational system that would make young men practically 
sure ot a living. Briefly the plan is to give boys at school and young men at college the 
widest possible facilities to learn to take a part suitable to young men of education in the 
work of producing the principal necessaries of life uith the help of modern methods. We 
sliould liojic to see this practical training made compulsory some day for all science 
degrees. In that way the universities could help enormously the industrial development 
of the country. 

I contemplate as soon as possible “ industrial colonies ” equipped m the most modern 
style so that an extensive use would be made of machinery to which the boys and young 
men would go m some sort of rotation to learn to Avork practically, the rougher work being 
done by Avorking class lads avIio Avould come to the farms for some schooling, the establish- 
ments thus serving two highly useful purposes. 

Farming and all the industries connected with agriculture, including the repair and 
ev^en, Avlieri possible, the manutacturmg of the machmery should be carried on at these 
establishments. The Indian middle-class young men are not averse to working a machine, 
and their prejudices could be overcome sufficiently for them to help in at least some kinds 
of field work during the time Avlien labour is urgently needed on the farms and highly 
paid. 

Basing ourselves on SavIss experience there is no doubt Avhatcver that, Avith good 
organisation on a large scale, not only could those industrial educational establishments 
soon be self-supporting, but the young men Avould be able, even Avhilst pursuing their 
studies, to make useful contributions in kind to their homes. The fact that is very signifi- 
cant in this connection is that the SAviss have made tramps and vagrants entirely self- 
supporting by organising them to produce the necessaries of life in this Avay ; so we 
should certainly be able to succeed with good boys. 

Now as there are in India millions of poor lads wanting education, once a start was 
ma.de there is every reason to expect that organisations of that kind would extend rapidly ; 
and then they would soon afford, besides, opportunities for training for middle class young 
men, a v^y great amount of employment for them, and let it be noted, not only for those 
who could be employed in managing industrial work, but also for numbers whose educa- 
tion had been purely literary, Avho would be needed to teach the working class lads. 
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1 will not dwell on this, however, but wdll just mention in passing that ni the opuuon 
of many people the solution of India’s problem of popular education is to be looked for 
in establishments of this kind. Boys working in them, helped by modern methods would 
earn by a few hours’ work the equivalent of what they are expected to contribute to their 
homes and have time to devote to education. It would be enough to have an establishment 
in every district that boys would go to when old enough, doing their ordinary schooling 
p^nd some small industrial work in village schools. 

Though 1 shall come as soon as possible to a description of what I am actually doing, I 
think it worth while to say something about the economics of self-supporting technical 
education, because once it is proved possible the problems of practical education and 
middle class employment will be solved. 

Hitherto w^e have looked upon combined earning and training as impossible, because a 
person must be quite differently-^employed to earn from what he professes to learn. To earn 
he must keep to some kind of work until he is proficient, and then continue it. To learn, 
on the other hand, when he has obtained some degree of proficiency in one kind ot work, 
he must acquire jiroficiency in another. 

But industrial progress has now' rendered the combination of the tw o possible. In that 
lies a great hope for the Indian middle classes. In the first place it has made labour enor- 
mously productive w'hen doing things on a large scale, so that the young men, by working 
a few hours a day commercially, would be able to earn their mahitenance and devote 
another part of the day to working instructionally. Then, by introducing mechanical 
process into agriculture, it has rendered possible an industrial organisation in which the 
young men could produce the necessaries ot life for themselves, which would enable them 
to have the benefit of this productive power, which a commercial organisation cannot 
give them. 

These organisations could contain,- besides the students, a considerable number oi 
working men hired under ordinary conditions, who would produce much more than they 
would consume. In commercial pliraseology the organisation would make a profit on 
their labour. All the young men w ould be practically partners in an organisation of that 
kind, hired labour therefore could be very effectively supervised and the economic strength 
of such an organisation on the co-operative principle could therefore be increased practically 
to any extent, by increasing the proportions of workers hired at a fixed rate of remuneration. 
This is an important point. When we hear this in mind w e see the answ'er to many ques- 
tions that arise, including the great question of capitalising these orgonisations. Tlicy 
would be al)le to pay interest on the money spent on buying machinery and other 
equipment which is all that capitalising them would mean. 

We should not of course contemplate these organisations producing more than the most 
ordinary necessaries of life, so they would have to soli some produce to have the money to 
purchase many things they cannot produce and to pay the cash portions of salaries of 
permanent workers. Broadly speaking, however, (hey would produce those articles of 
which w'e make the greatest use. 

Once more I shall come as quickly as possible to describing the stepping stones, I am 
actually engaged in placing, to lielp forward towards the realisation of these possibilities 
industrial progress has opened up ; but as they are possibilities of such very bright hope for 
India and for every country, I shall first give just one practical illustration showing the 
advanttage of producing for use, instead of for sale, and showing clearly what we Ofen look 
forw^ard to at once if we place well chosen stepping stones 

The ordinary industry, as w^e know' too well, loses in friction the immense power indus- 
trial progress has given to labour, so that the w orkers scarcely benefit by it ; but there is 
one examyile from ordinary commerce that gives us an idea of what w e might expect of 
educational establishments on the principle of which the French and Swiss fermes ^coles 
give some little illustration. We have seen industries, having large orders to deal with, 
paying their workers at double, and in some instances more than double, ordinary rates 
for an output exceeding the normal and ordinary. Those rates show us what remunera- 
tion industries can give, and still be w'orking at a profit witli the help of modern methods. 

But the reason for their not being able to pay those high rates generally is that au 
organisation producing for commerce has much more than its working expenses to pay ; 
it has to spend money on opening up markets ; it is practically certain to have some 
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unfortunate transaction involving loss which must bo paid for out of the profitable ones ; it 
has risks to incur. If conditions are particularly unfavourable it will probably be burdened 
with watered 'stock. In any case it will have very big salaries to pay to managers skilled 
in the arts of industrial warfare. But the organisation producing for its own workers 
has none of these expenses and risks and the higher rate, therefore, represents more accu- 
rately that at which it should be able to remunerate its workers. This does not show all 
the advantages of the industry working co-operatively over the commercial industry, but 
it does sufficiently perhaps for our purpose. 

For all those reasons, and allowing furtlier that a man in half a day’s work can do consi- 
derably more than half of what he does in a whole day, we can see at once how, in a large 
organisation, tlie trained }’Oung men might earn quite a decent maintenance with half 
a day’s work, and devote the otlier half to some further training. We see also how these 
organisations might develop*' and do most valuable work «at least in training working class 
lads as skilled artisans giving us self-supporting technical schools if not solving the whole 
problem of popular education ; and giving abundant employment for men of education. 

In a technical school of that kind young men would perhaps be longer going tlirough 
a given course of training, but that would not matter if they were earning all the time, 
and tliey would have far more thorough and useful experience than they could ever have 
in any technical schools such as we have now, which are almost a pronounced failure. 
They would be turned gradually from school boys into practical workers, and then young 
su{>ervisors of the junior lads, so would have a training such as is not to be had under 
present conditions. We could contemplate, as a further step, young men, when they 
were trained, taking up some industrial work on their own account, but directly connected 
with the organisation so that they could wean themselves as it were gradually from it, 
havmg the advantages of the advice and assistance of its experts in their first independent 
undertakings. 

That is enough to say about the ultimate object we have in view, except just to add that 
we shall be able to go a very substantial way towards realising it if only we can manage to do 
successfully with working class lads what th ' Swiss have done with tramps and 
vagrants, and I refer to some prints enclosed for opinions ot eminent economists and 
edueationalists on these suggestions from the economic point of view. 

I will now describe what I am doing towards establishing practical education and placing 
stopping stones to lead towards the realisation of what I have describeil above. 

By the generosity of th ' Maharajah of Kasimbazar I have been able to open a school in 
winch we are carrying out the idea of combined scholastic and industrial work. The 
Education Department has seen the importance of Avhat we are doing and has offered 
financial assistance. His Excellency the Governor and Lady Rona-ldshay have paid us the 
comf liment of a visit to the school. Sir Asutosh Mookerjeo is giving every encouragment. 

As I have mentioned, economic success can bo attained only wlien doing things on a 
large scale, so we have not yet made the industrial work pay to a very great extent, but 
some boys have been able already to earn rather more than their school fee by their 
work in the carpentry workshops. 

The great thing, however, is to open up prospects for hoys trained in the school, therefore, 
besides the school I am establishing an organisation to which I have given the name of 
Indian Polytechnic Association. Several very prominent gentlemen have helped mo 
including notably Sir Dorab Tata, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Rajah Reshee Case Law, Sir 
Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, Sir Kailas C. Bose, Mr. Bauerjee (the grandson* of Bankim 
Babu), Mr. Gokulchand Boral and many leading merchants among whom Messrs. 
Jettaibhai Jaichand, Haridas Goculdas and Mr. Khe Za Rhee may be mentioned. 

The Indian Polytechnic Association is intended to be a general agency that will canvas 
for orders of all kinds, specially among people who wish to help the objects we are working 
for, and to get work to be executed as far as possible in the school workshops. 

We cannot look forward to much success until we have an organisation of that kind in 
working order, as production for the use of the young producers themselves will not be 
possible at first. 

I append a statement of the various objects of the Association. The most important 
work I am hoping now to do with its help is the establishment of what I call an industrial 
colony, to give the young men a practical example of what industrial training will lead 
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them to. We have prejudices against industrial work to overcome, and young men will 
certainly not be induced, merely by being told about hopeful prospects, to overcome tlioir 
prejudices against it. They must be encouraged by concrete examples. 

The question is , how money is to be obtained for a start There are numbers of 
Indian middle class young men who are quite willing to take up an industrit 1 career and 
who have guardians willing to give them the capital for a start but who are deterred by 
the risks inseparable from ordinary industrial undertakings. They know that the 
chances are only too great of their little capital being lost. 

An urgent need tiierefore — none hardly could be more urgent — is to choose a good 
locality combining as many advantages as possible for such young men to start in and let 
them start there together with experienced men to advise and instruct them, and, when 
requested by their parents, to report on the way they are using the opportunities they have. 
The Indian Polytechnic Association \vould seek for customers for them, but if Govern- 
ment would at first take some articles from such industrud colonies, on condition, of 
course, of their coming up to its requirements, I think success would be ensured. The 
young men would then be made sure of a small earning to cover their expenses and make 
a moderate living if they had any energy and capacity. But in the case of incompetent 
ones, the managers w^ould warn the guardians and insist on sucli young men taking moie 
capable ones as partners, or if tlie w orst came to the worst the management would w arn 
guardians w^ho would be able to sell up the plant to some one else. In a colony of that 
kind the value of the plant should be easily realised so the capital w'ould not be lost ; 
though of course rules would be made preventing any premium being demanded on 
account of the special privileges. 

It will be necessary to have small industries, because a great factory would not give 
young men any conimcrcial training. But the management might undertake many 
kinds of big work dividing it among the various small industries in accordance wdth the 
modern principle of specialisation and division of production. But young men would 
be encouraged to make themselves independent of this sup})ort. A good jilan, perhaps, 
would be for them to make arrangements which might be of the nature of partnerships 
wdth people in the towns engaged in small industries, working with them and doing that 
part of the w’orkwhicli could be more economically done in the industrial colonies ; an 
arrangement that could obviously be profitable to both partie.s. Another reason for 
having industrial colonies near the towuis would be to avoid taking the young men away 
from the homesr which is important in India. 

After a certain time in an industrial colony, under tutelage and guidance, the young 
men would, if their guardians were satisfied, be able to sell up their industry to another 
beginner, and make a start wherever they thought they stood the best chance of doing 
well. The colony experts could advantageously be retired technicists of various kinds 
and pensioners wdio w^ould be glad to do the patriotic w ork of looking after the young 
men for a moderate remuneration. 

What I have said in the appended paper about the Indian Polytechnic Association 
will show the various other possibilities of such an organisation. I will just add that 
my experience seems to show • that, as w ith almost everything else in India, it 
would be immensely helped if Government were to give some direct and practical 
encouragement. 

A condition could be made that young men should be taken to learn and earn on the 
industries, on the plan I have just described. I'hen the Industrial colonies would become 
self-supporting technical schools established at the exp€7ise of the jrapils, brought into exist- 
ence by organising interests and the Government giving its custom. The agricultural part 
might develope at first, or might not, but once a start is made in any way further develop- 
ment could be expected. It is evident of what great use colonies might be as nurseriei 
of new industries. We should have in^them the ideal conditions to make the first trials 
and it would of course be the best for the young men to learn industrial work that is going 
to be m demand. It seems clear also that established industries would in some cases 
remove to these colonies without asking for any special privileges, and would afford faci- 
lities for young men for earning or learning. There are evidently immense' possibilities 
for industrial colonies in a country like India that is beginning to develope its industries. 
Again, I am able to refer to what Indian leading men have said about these suggestions. 
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In conclusion, therefore, I would point out that what the Swiss and French have done, 
Rpecialh' the Swiss, in the very striking success of their labour colony of Witzwii, seems 
to show that there is a solution for the whole problem of establishing a system of practical 
education that would assure young men a livelihood. I will repeat, because it is impor- 
tant that there is no need whatever to contemplate all the young men taking this indus- 
trial training. A portion taking it w'ould be sufficient to render education establish- 
ments possible w;hich would offer a vast amount of employment also for those \vhos0 
education had been entirely literary ; and this practical training might quite reasonably 
be made compulsory for all candidates for science degrees. 

I urge therefore that the universities might, in that way, make a contribution that 
might prove to bo of immense importance towards solving the problems of middle class un- 
employment and industrial development in India. 

I point out further that some steps have been taken by the Maharajah of Kasimbazar 
in which Their Excellencies the Governor ot Bengal and Lady Ronaldshay have shown an 
interest, and, as I have also mentioned, I have in the same way reasons to be thankful to 
Sir Asutosh ^ looker jee, the Director of Public Instruction and the Presidency Inspector 
of Schools, and many leading gentlemen. 

No financial obstacle stands in the way of the next step I propose. It is a matter, not 
of providing money, but merely of organising, and of developing the idea of the Indian 
Polytechnic Association. It is the question of utilising existing forces in an organised way 
-to start industrial colonies, as I term them, that would meet a very great need. I have 
done what is in my power by initiating the idivas of the Indian Polytechnic Association 
with a degree of general interest and approval wdiich seems to make it ekvar that with 
Government help w'e could misure the establishment of hvlustrlal cohnies and then 
W’e should see practically what developments w'ould follow from these steps, simple and 
obviously useful in themselves. 


APPENDIX. 

To relieve unemployment among the middles classes by opening up industrial careers for 
young men, the first need is to give them a really practical training such as they can have 
only in an organisation working commercially, w'ell equipped, paying them tor their labour, 
and affording them the opportunities to acquire business knowledge without which 
technical knowledge alone may be ot little practical use. 

With respect to this I would refiT specially to the evidence given before the Indus- 
tries Commission that the present kind ot industrial school is a faibme. 

The first step thtrcfo r is to have an organisation canvassing for orders for all insti- 
tutions giving young men training. 

Besides training in school w'orkshops young men must have opportunities to gain ex- 
perience with firms. To secure them such oiiportunities wo need an orgmisation of the 
kind meiit oned, so that by having orders to place out nfluenee could be obtained over 
firn s who will in turn take in aj)prenti'‘es. 

fSuch an organisation is further needed to i ssist young men to earn their living when 
trained. 

Many with the most modest capacity could make a living by some small industry 
established m a place where living and labour is ehea}’, } rovided there was an organisation 
to advise and instruct them as to what to produce, and to take their produce and dispose 
of it in the commercial centres. 

Other young men, more ambitious, Avould want to w'ork as engineers and to undertake 
contracts. But many people, who would be glad enough to give them opportunities 
dare not try the experiment because of the grave consequences that might be entailed by 
inexperience. But if there w^as an organisation to which people could entrust the w'ork, 
and that would send with the young men, older ones ot experience (they could be 
pensioned engineers or subordinates who w'ould be glad to help their young country- 
men for very modest remuneration) to see to matters of practical detail, talented and 
e nergetic young men could be given a chance. 
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Again such an organisation of technicists would be able to give most valuable help to 
A lyone desiring to establish any smalj industries, by advising them and by giving them 
the kind of technical help they needed, and by having a number of trained men* on its 
books so that it will not be necessary to depend entirely on one man, thi« is often a 
fatal weakness with small industries just starting. 

Such an organisation, therefore, is what is wanted to employ Indian talent to develops 
the resources of India which is the ultimate aim. 

Probably one of the most useful things we could do now would be to form industrial 
colonies in which young men starting small industries would bo able to establish themselves, 
•enjoying every possible advantage, and having technical assistance and commercial ad- 
visor^^. Under those conditions many guardians would finance young men for a start, 
who under present conditions would have only too good a reason to fear that the money 
'would be wasted. 

The Indian Polytechnic Association if properly supported could bring such colonies 
into existence. 


Roy, Munindranath. 


What is needed is the starting not so much of technological branches of a higher 
mature as of technical and industrial institutions to teach various crafts and smal) industries 
to thousands of students in secondary schools who are neither fit by nature nor intellect 
for a general course of study, and who are otherwise left alone as worthless and thrown 
into the midst of undesirable circles, merely because they cannot find anything to learn. 

From the se\en^h class m the high Englidi schools upwards there should be 
technical and industrial classes opened, separated from ordinary school courses, to train 
young men who have an aptitude for learning some industry or craft. These schools 
may at first he started in district towns, as Government schools. 


Sen, Girindra Kumar. 

Taking the goal to be the develo})mcnt of “ a commercial frame of mind ”, referred 
to in my answers submitted to the Commission, I may explain how 1 may aim 
at this. The students in the first jilace .should be made to lealise, in the vordsof Walter 
Bagehot {Lombard Street), that ” Bu.siiiess is really a profession, often requiring for 
its ])ractice as much knowledge, and quite as much skill as law and medicine” ; that it 
demands to day the liest brain power in the world ; that it is full of intellectual interest 
and that tlicy w ill be confronted w ith a series of ])roblems of policy w hich cannot be anti- 
cipated belorehand, but whicli will require their right decision when they arise and tliat 
the University, not so mucli by constructing a curriculum,* as by the proper selection 
of teachers wnll try its best to awaken and guide their business sense, or, in other word.s, 
would try to create in them a commercial frame of mind enabling them to grasp the 
unforeseen situation and to give such consideration to the jiroblemsas in all probability 
would result in success. 

As for the curriculum, 1 would consult those of other universities before suggesting 
one that is most likely to be luseful and suitable for the young men of Bengal. In any 
case, 1 w ould first give them a general introduction to the subject, somewhat on the lines 
shown in my article on “Commercial Education” which appeared in the November 
series of the Bengal Educational Journal of 1913. 1 shall then divide the mercantile 

persons into different groups and take up the general work done by each in Calcutta and 


* " There U no one quite obviously right way of constructing the curriculum of a commercial faculty. Every- 
thing depends on the personality of the teachers and on what they make the several courses to mean, rather than 
on the names that are gi\en to the courses or even the syllabus of contents. There are almost as many possible 
ways of constructing a commercial curiiculum as there are, according to Mr. Kipling, of constructing tribal lays, 
and it is as true of them, worked in the proper spirit, as of tribal lays that ‘ c^e^y single one of them is right.’ 
But the proper spirit is essential ; and that is the spirit which constantly remembers that the goal is the power 
of business judgment.” 

(Prof. W. J. Ashley, Modern Commercial Education.) 
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the relation of each to other different trades, if necessary. While doing this in the first 
year, I shall see that they take kindly to commercial and applied geography and begin 
with the question “ why Calcutta will remain the premier city of India” ; for, in solving 
that, the students will bo at once introduced to tlie industries of Bengal, viz., jute, coal, 
the new' promising iron industry and so forth, the freight, tlie return cargo for steamers 
bringing the imports, the particular seasons of exports and of the power of purchase of 
the people for anticipating the import, the railway transport and other allied subjects. 
I should not be misunderstood as supplying them with any details of statistics*so soon, 
but I will only give thorn the totals to realise the amount of ])aper money created during 
such particular seasons in proportion to the currency available. I shall proceed to give 
the students a little sketcli of the history of trade and manufactures after an interest w as 
aroused in them, and, before they were given an outline account of the business situation 
of tlie different countries trading with India, I shall ground them in tire theory of interna- 
tional trade, but always proceeding with it, to quote Professor Ashley, “ undogma tically.” 
The students should now bo made to think out for themselves the causes wliy Lancashire - 
is manufacturing cloth, and so forth. This year they should also acquire sucli know ledge 
of accounts as every business man ought to possess. 

In the second year, transport and freiglit which had only been casually mentioned 
in tlie first year will be taken up a little before, or side by side with, the work of the 
managing agents of concerns located in Bengal — from the creation of these up to “ the 
financing and outside marketing, etc.”, of jute and other important articles of export, 
with the help of prospectuses, reports and transactions given in outline, enabling the 
students to appreciate, not only the exact relation which one item boars to another, but 
also the place of each in the completed whole. In illustrating business technique, I 
would require each student to be in turn a buyer, a seller, a shipjiing agent or as represent* 
ing an insurance company, or a Ijanker as the case may be. While going on w ith this 
work, I would explain to them the exchange of wealth presented in a practical manner 
and how' firms with established credit need not limit the range of their business within 
the figure of their capital. The students w ill now be made to realise that the export 
trade of a country is financed by bills of exchange. In tiiis course of business jxilicy, 
taking into account the trade of Calcutta as a port, 1 would lay special stress on the Stock 
Exchange and financial operations, on banking and on the produce markets, besides 
the management of shipping business. I w'ould also have the seminar system to let 
students w ork up business subjects, especially those that arc of importance to India and 
particularly to Bengal, providing them wdth materials like statistical works, reports of 
consuls and so forth. 

I have written this draft memorandum not wdth a view to suggest how^ to prepare 
a curriculum, but to save the valuable time of the Commission, while suggesting how', in 
my opinion, a university typo of training can be provided for our young men. 


Oral Evidence. 

BENGAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Representatives, 

Cameron, Alastair, and Crum, W.E. 

15th February 1918. 

Management of European firms . — The responsible managers and assistants in European 
firms in Calcutta are almost entirely Europeans. A large number of officers are therefore- 
imported from Europe 

2. Employment of Bengalis . — Bengalis are employed mostly as clerks. 

3. Conditions of appointment and employment . — A clerk is usually required to have 
passed the matriculation examination. Some firms hold a supplementary but very 
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informal, examination in English and arithmetic. The standard of handwriting is fairly 
good. Men so recruited start on a salary of about Rs. 25 or Rs. 30 a month and may rise 
to about Rs. 300 a month. A few may receive even more. Some Indians receive as much 
as Rs. 1,000 a month in Mr Cameron’s employ. 

4. Improved edvcatioT^al qvuilifications. — Men with better educational qualifications 
rarely apply for posts in offices. They object to doing the drudgery work, but it is essential 
for all to start at the bottom and learn gradually the whole work of the establishment* 
Graduates in commerce who wish to start on Rs. 300 a month will be of no value and will 
not obtain employment. A good university education, however, should enable a man 
who starts at the bottom to obtain speedy promotion. Mr. Crura saw great benefits to 
be derived in the long run from a good general university education. 

5. Facilities for 'practical training. — Both witnesses considered it very unhkely that 
firms will give facilities for the practical training of university graduates in commerce. 
Such a practice would be very inconvenient to the offices Business offices would also 
find it inconvenient to release their clerks early from office to attend evening classes. 
The witnesses did not consider either that the University should delay awarding a degree 
in commerce until the student had completed satisfactorily a year’s course of practical 
training under a firm. A man cannot learn much about business in a year ; arul heads 
of firms would be placed in a somewhat invidious position. 

0. Secemdary education. — The witnesses approved the idea of concentrating at present 
on a comparatively few institutions in which boys of about fifteen eould be given a three 
years’ training in subjects suitable for business-career, and especially in colloquial and 
v\ ritten English and in mathematics. A really good scliooling rarely makes any difference 
in the initial salary, but it usually makes all the difference in the pace of promotion. 

7. Training in England. — Neither witness had much exi^erience of the State technical 
scholars, but Mr. Crum related a somewhat doleful experience of a young Muhammadan of 
this type. 

Note on University Commercial Training hy Mr. Crum. 

I think that it is possible that some of my evidence regarding the value of university 
training may be somewhat misleading, and 1 wash to add a little to wdiat 1 said. 

University training is not to my mind important solely for the academic learning which 
is imparted. 

While not in any W’^ay decrying the value of the academic education, I lay far greater 
stress on the value of university life from the point of view of discipline, association wdth 
boys of the same age and the]^inculcation of a spirit of work and play together for the 
common good and at the same time of independence wh’ch cannot be learned at school 

What we require above all things Is a residential university away from the temptations 
of Calcutta, and without this I do not see how the moral training necessary can be broueht 
about. 

Give me the same type of boy at eighteen without university education and at twenty- 
two with a good university education, and provided the latter is willing to begin at the 
bottom, I am certain that at the age of tw^enty -seven the university boy wffil, in the majority 
of cases, be drawing far the higher salary. 

As regards State scholarships, I think these should include plenty of practical W’ork, 
and should not bo confined to study at one of the universities, but perhaps this is already 
included. 

Generally, T am sure that reforms in education in Bengal should be directed towards 
the moulding of character more than solely towards the impartation of learning for exa- 
minations which later become a standard for Government service. 


Newson, P. W. 

25th February 1018. 

Development of commerce. — The witness was very hopeful about the prospects of Indian 
commerce. The present situation is more satisfactory than it has ever been in the past. 
Owing to the war and its effect upon European recruitment it is probable that India will 
have to rely more upon Indian agency in the higher grades of employment. 
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2 Clerics — The witness had nothing but praise for the Indian clerks in his service, 
except that their knowledge of the Knglish language is very deficient. Clerks are recruited 
in a somewhat haphazard way and usually by the head clerks and also by advertisement 
in the daily papers. The average pay is about Rs. 60 or Rs. 70 ; and the maximum pay 
in the office is Rs. .‘1.50. For tlie clerical posts witness w'ould prefer a boy of about seventeen 
or eighteen who had received a good schooling, and especially in English, than a university 
graduate. He Avas strongly in favour of evening classes and thought that arrangements 
could easily be made for attendance at these classes. 

3. Higher comr)}crcial ednention . — The jirospeets of those who receive a higher education 
in commerce are not })romising. The witness w'as not a great believer in commercial 
education ; and he w as also very doubtful wdietlier a university education was of great 
value in business Regarding the former Avitness felt that business can only be learnt 
efiec’tively in the school of experience, and that his firm in making an appointment would 
not consider a university training in commerce any recommendation. Regarding the 
latter he admitted that there Avas a difference of opinion betAveen business people. His 
own firm did not employ university men, European or Indian. He admitted, however, 
that a good education probably paid in the long run. 

4. The mills — The witness suggested that there Avas much more scope for Indians in 
the mills than in the office. Witness would welcome the training of Indians for these 
’posts. On behalf of his firm he offered to give facilities lor practical training in his mills 
to eight apprentices a year, ^'he apprentices would receive a living Avage and should have 
received, d possible, a good school training. 
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There is little doubt that provision must be made in India for a considerable ex- 
tension of the facilities provided for the education of engineer^, and others employed in 
industry. 

This has become more evident during the war whjich has shown how very dependent 
India is ujx)!! England and other countries for the essential requirements of such indus- 
tries as she now possesses, and how very essential for the political and material well- 
being of the country it is that Indian industries shall be developed and that she shall be 
made more self-supporting. 

2. The necessity of fitting Indians and Anglo-Indians resident in India to take their 
due share in such development does not need discussion, but the present urgency of the 
problem may fairly be put forward, and it is this. 

India has been relying for many years upon importing trained tngineers from Great 
Britain for many of her industries. Since the war began this su])ply has been cut off 
and the industries have been deprived of their recruits. There has, moreov^cr, been an 
ever increasing demand by the military authorities upon Indian industrial concerns for 
the best and most capable of the assistants still left, for service in the army or in Meso- 
potamia and East Africa. At the same time it has been necessary to try to expand Indian 
industries, with their depleted staff, to meet increasing military and industrial demands. 

3. After the war it is practically certain that those men who might otherwise have 
come to India will be needed in Great Britain in connection with tli ^ industrial ri^vival 
that is sur ^ to follow and the repair of the ravages of war, and to open up in new 
dire(3tions. 

Only those with Indian traditions or connections will be willing to make the sacrifice 
that foreign residence entails, when they will be able to get as good terms financially in 
their home country ; therefore it is not likely that Europeans will be available on the old 
terms. Moreover, European technical tnstitutions have been practically empty since the 
war began and the supply of scientifically trained men will be smaller. Those that are 
available in Great Britain and upon whom she will have to rety to a great extent will be 
those who have learnt in the hurly-burly of munition manufacture and will have experi- 
ence mainly in a narrow groove. 

The problem is therefore a very urgent commercial proiiiem. The industries need the 
men and need them badly. They are perfi'ctly willing and anxious to engage competent 
men quite irrespeetive of their nationality. A competent Indian who can live on a lower 
seale of pay than a European will have a great advantage. 

4. We must therefore forge ahead, and that without delay, and we must leave no stone 
unturned to see that the proposals for devcloimieiit that we put forward are absolutely 
sound. Industries must bo run upon business lines if they are going to suceeed. An 
incompetent man, be he engineer, assistant or foreman, when found out is fired out as 
soon as possible, often being replaced by the more expensive European in spite of the 
greater cost. No industry can afford to retain an incompetent man. EspeeiaUy is 
this true when the industry has to face world -wide competition, and a competition that 
will become keener and keener after the war. We should also note that, because the 
Bengali is not industrially inclined, ft is America and Japan who have taken advantage 
of the present opportunity to exploit India. This competition with those very keen 
and clever nations has come to stay. 

5. We must try to attract to our industries the nrost fikely youths of the country 
and make it clear that engineering and industrial enterprise are not refuges for the 
incompetent. 


( 27 ) 
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6. The industries of the country need two distinct types of engineers. 

(a ) 2 he fractical supervisor or clerk of works. In England and Europe the latter often 

rises from the ranks of the workers. In India the workers have not sufficient 
education to be suitable material to train for such posts and we have to 
attempt to train them in schools and colleges. A few successful sircars and 
contractors have risen from the mistry or workman class. The attempt to 
make a clerk of the works out of a Bengali student is not always successful, 
they don’t like the constant attendance the supervision of labour involves 
and are apt to neglect this all-important work and to try to supervise out- 
door work from their office table. The system of education in force in schools 
is more suited for producing thinkers and dreamers than workers. 

(b) The scientifically trained engineer and manager ^ mch as are turned out by a 

degree or an advanced diploma cbursc. 

7. The preliminary edn cation of the former class before they are recruited to teclmical 
institutions or workshops is of great importance. 

We cannot afford to ham])er our expensive technical institutions with elementary 
Work that ought to be taught, and taught well, at schools. The schools must do their 
proper work efficiently. We need boys well grounded in arithmetic, geometry, drawing 
and with some elementary knowledge of the laws of natural science. They should also 
know English (colloquial and journalistic) well enough to be able to understand and 
absorb newsi)aper articles and text-books. Technical jargon they cannot learn at school. 

Manual training is an important school subject, as giving boys an opportunity of dis- 
covering any natural bent they may have towards constructive work and assists in finding 
out those more likely to become useful Engineers. 

8 At present there are only tuo examination tests for lads on the coniijlction of their 
school education, namely, the matriculation and the school final examination 
of the B. rla.sses (called the B. Final for short). The number of candidates at the 
matric ilation arc numbered by thousands and at the .<-ehool final by tens. 11,250 
candidates passed the last mitrieula'ion and 32 passed the last school final. 

0. The matriculation examination as conducted on its present narrow lines, is an 
unsuitable test for admission to an engineering college or to a technical school, it ignores 
in a lofty \\o.y all subjects of use to those wishing to follow *^11 industrial career. It has 
110 test in natural hcience or in drawing and the English encouraged by it is unsuitable. 

10. Bengali schools being practically cramming establishments for the matriculation 
examination, you will find that few, li any of them, present students in more than the 
minimiini numbm’ ot subjects required to jiass. Xo breadth of intellect is encouraged 
and at no Bengali school, excejit those ouned by Government, is any arrangement made 
lor drawing or manual training. Boys an* not kept at Bengali schools for further training 
after they have reached tlu* matriculation standard, as is done at public schools in 
England. 

11. Again the very immensity of the numbers appearing at the matriculation exam- 
ination makefo it very difficult to use it as a medium of selecting lads for admission to an 
engineering sdiool. The delay in announcing the results of the examination amounts 
<0 about three months. Bengali students usually wait until they know of their success 
before applying for admission to the Engineering College. This news takes some time 
to filter to their distant lionies, then ih' re are shoals of applications for th? prospectus 
and evmitually applications for admission. If now a demand is made to know the subjects 
in which the apjilicants qualified at the matriculation and the marks they obtained, to 
enable a proper selection of students to be made, other great delays occur. The Univer- 
sity office will supply these marks on payment of Rs. 2, but it takes a long time for one 
a]>plicant (out of 11,000) to receive a certified copy. 

12. This year the mere demand for a copy of the marks meant that no more was 
heard from the candidate wishing to join Sibpur, he found it impossible to obtain it and 
(two months after the commencement ot the session) w^e were forced to make a further 
admission in order to get a full class, then lads were taken in irrespective of the subjects 
they had learnt and their suitability for an engineering or industrial career. 
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13 The B. final examination was started with the special purpose of preparing lads 
for engineering and industrial careers. 

The examination also qualifies a lad for admission to the Campbell and Pacca Medical 
schools, the Agrieultural College, the Veterinary College and is recognised by Government 
as being equivalent to the Matriculation. The Syndicate will allow a B. Final lad to 
enter a college to take a science course if he passes the matriculation test in a classical 
language. 

The subjects of the B. final examination are ; — 

{a) Modern English. 

(b) A vernacular. 

(c) Arithmetic and algebra. 

{d) Geometry^ and mensuration 

(e) Elementary scieneo 

(/) Elementary surveying 

(< 7 ) Elementary ( ngincering 

(h) Drawing. 

(i) Manual training. 

14. To encourage lads to join the B. classes after passing the test for promotion to 
the st'cond class of a high English school it has been the custom to promise them admis- 
sion to the sub-overseer classes of this college and technical schools one year in advance 
cf the matriculates. That is, they join the hcooncl year class and the matriculates the 
firat year, so they can appear at the sub-overseer examination after one year while 
matriculates take two. This has been an unfortunate practice ; it has tended to make 
school masters and school boys think that the B. final examination is solely for 
admission to engineering schools and also that it has some value as a test of engineering 
knowledge, which it decidedly has not. 

Manual training is no real substitute for carpentry. Elementary engineering learnt 
as a text-book subject is of no value and the standard in drawing is not equivalent to 
what should be reached at the end of the first year of a technical course. 

15 The result of this, in actual iiractice, is not encouraging. B. final lads do not 
do so w’ell at engineering chools as matriculates, as the latter have to pass through 
our full course. 

16. B. classes have been started only where there arc technical schools teaching 
the sub-o\'ers('er course or where there are workshojis. This was the case at Pacca, hut 
now separate arrangements have been made. The boys are taught manual training, 
engineering, surv^eymg, science, drawing at the technical schools (except at Dacca) and 
they are as much pupils of the technical schools as of the Zilla schools. Consequently, 
the B. classes have tended to become solely preparatory to the engineering schools and 
as such they are not a success. 

17. The right thing to do now is to organise the B. classes definitely ay pari 
of the Zilla schools, to omit (iigmeering as a subject, to retain surveying as an 
example of practical mensuration, useful in an agricultural country, and regarcled only 
as such, and to try to develope the classes on a more generous basis as preparing lads for 
admission to the f cieiice courses of other colleges, besides the medical, agricultural, 
veterinary, surveying, industrial and engineering classes, and to give lads that pass pre^ 
ferential admission over matriculates to the first year classes only. It w^ill not be difficult 
to do this m Government schools as those become equipped with facilities for teaching 
manual training. The supply of teachers should be no difficulty. The B. final exami- 
nation would then occupy its proper place in the educational scheme. 

18. The management of engineering schools and colleges will be easier, because the 
tendency to over-crowding in the higher classes by bringing in inferior lads direct to ad- 
vanced standing will be avoided, this Avill improve the efficiency of the training given 
at the industrial and engineering chools. 

19. The converse is that if we continue to admit B. final lads to the sinmnd year class 
of an engineering school and to prepare them for the sab-overscer examination in one 
year, we shall reduce the period of training at the engineering school from two years tv 
one, with a certain loss in efficiency. 
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20. These dilficulties in regard to preparing and selecting lads for admission to engi- 
neering ( olleges do not occur in England. There every lad can readily obtain instruction 
in suitable subjects and practically any lad who wishes to become an engineer can do so 
by joining workshops or hchools. Moreover, technical colleges are provided in othe 
countries by others besides Government. In Bengal Government is the only supporter. 

21. The Government Civil Engineering College at Sibpur is the only technical in- 
stitution of university rank in the Eastern Provinces and Burma. There are other Govern- 
ment institutions of a lower grade ; Bankipur in Bihar and Orissa, Dacca in Bengal, 
Insein in Burma. Any la I in this large area who wishes to study in India engineering 
of a university stanlard must come to Sibpur. What are these four Government in- 
stitutions amongst 100 million inhabitants ? Perhaps the 18,000 candidates at matri- 
culation is a fairer basis of comparison If we consider inhabitants who have reached that 
standard of education the comparison is not so unfavourable and only becomes so when 
we realise that practically every one of these 18,000 candidates wants Government em- 
ployment, whereas in England few matriculates hope for Government service, probably 
not one hes that as his sole aim. 

22. The existing facilities need to be supplemented considerably to meet the exifsting 
demands of the industries and there is little time to lose. It is mechanical engineers 
especially that are needed. Training takes time and, even if the facilities were expanded 
to-day, it will be from four to five years before our first fruits are on the market. How 
much more urgent is the reform of the schools whence wo get out raw material for train- 
ing. 

23. The existing system of technical idueation in Bengal is as follows : — 

A. University Education. — A course of training for the B. E. degree in civil engi- 

neering is offered at the Sibpur College. 

Admission standard T.SC. ; length of course four years followed by one j^ear of 
practical training 

B. College Diploma Courses.- (This term represents these courses lietter than the name 

apprentice, permission has been asked to adopt tins title.) There are the 
following courses: — 

(a) Civil engineering (upper subordinate diploma) — see below, 

{b) Mechanical and electrical engineering (diploma) — three-year course, followed 
by one year of practical traming. 

ic) Milling (diploma in the principloai of mining) — three-year course. 

(o) The Civil engineering course is under reconsideration; at prosout it consi'^ts of two standards ; 

(i) The lower subordinate standard 

(ii) The upper subordinate standard. 

The former is a two-years’ college or school course and tlu latter exterd*- o^tr thiee years, two 
at school or college and one on practical training To obtain admission to the latter 
candidates must first quality in the former. 

(6) This course is recognised by the llritish Hoard of Trade as exempting diploma-holders 
from a certaih period of the aitiflciT training up to a maximum ol two j ears required of 
candidates tor a marine engineer’s certificate of comiieteney. 

(c) This course IS recognised bj^the Government of Indians exempting diploma -holders from ^ 
certain period of work underground up to a maximum limit ol two years required of 
candidates for a colliery manager’s certifieate of competency. 

For various administrative and educational reasons it has become advisable to ask 
Government to separate these two courses and we hope to have an upper 
subordinate cUiiloma course of three years followed by one on prp.ctical training, 
and a separate lower subordinate course of two years, to follow which practical 
training may be organised in the future, the better sub-overseers being 
allowed to proceed to the overseer course. This is in effect what was 
recommended in the report of the Calcutta Technological Institute who also 
advised that the institute should conduct its own examinations and grant its 
own diploma. 
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These various diploma and other courses are offered as follows : — 


Hi'iar and Orissa . 


Civil Engineering College, Sibpur . 


Sehool of Engineorin", Dacca 
School of I'iiigiiiccring, Bankjpur . 


(а) Upper subordinate diploma. 

(б) Mechanical and electrical engineering 
diploma. 

(c) Mining diploma. 

Upper subordinate diploma. 

Upper subordinate diploma. 


Bengal 


Bihar and Orissa . 


The, Lower SnbordinMe Coitrse (Sub-Overseer), 
f Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, this class failed to attract sufficient students in 
I School of Engineering, Dacca. 

Technical School, Burdwan. 

I Technical School, Pabna. 

^Technical School, Bajshahi. 
f School of Engineering, Bankipiir. 

(.Technical Sehool, Ranchi. 


The examinations, except the mining diploma, are entrusted to a special board, the 
Joint Technical Examination Board. The Bihar and Orissa schools will pro- 
bably withdraw shortly from the Board and conduct their own examination. 

C. — Workshop apprentice courses. — The largo engineering workshops in Bengal all 

admit apprentices, those around Calcutta attend the Calcutta Technical 
Evening School for theoretical instruction, while the workshops of the rail- 
ways have each their own arrangements. 

A proposal has been drafted to connect these apprenticeship systems with the 
mechanical and electrical engineering diploma course of tlio Sibpur College. 

D. — Evening classes in the colliery districts tor mining assistants. 

These are connected with the mining diploma classes of the Sibpur College. 

24. It will thus be seen that all courses of technical education have their final objective 
at the Sibpur College and that the courses that have the closest and most important con- 
nection with industries arc the mechanical and electrical ( ngincering and mining diploma 
courses. 

26. It will now be interesting to sec the administration, educational and financial, 
of the college. This is very complex. There are three separate interf'sted bodies each 
with different committees which have different functions (see Tables A and B a]ipend< d), 
the latter shows clearly the composition of these three bodies and of their various 
committees, and incidentally of the possibility of expanding the Board of Visitors into a 
e’egree giving body fully representative of all interests concerned with engineering and 
technical education. 

26. The present dilheulties of administration when dealing with an outside examining 
body, like the Calcutta University, can best be understood if we follow the track that a 
proposal for the simplest change in the syllabus or scheme of examination has now to 
take. Let us assume that the principal is in charge of the proposal. The bodii's that 
have to be consulted are as shown : — 

The Principal must naturally first obtain the support of his colleague.^, e.e., 
(i) the College Council of Professors. He must discuss the matter with such 
members of (ii) the Board of Visitors as are interested and obtain tlieir 
approval. Then if it is a matter that concerns the .syllabus only of a i niver- 
sity course he sends the scheme to (iii) the Syndicate^ who refer it to (iv) the 
Board of Studies in Engineering ; they return it to the Syndicate who send 
it to (v; the Faculty of Engineering who after considering it send it again to 
the Syndicate who consider the proposal and send it on modified or un- 
modified to (vi) the Senate. Here it may be modified or returned to the 
Syndicate for modification, but presuming that it is accepted, the Syndicate 
send it on to (vii) the Government of India y who may refer it back to (viii) the 
Becior if he has not already seen it. He after consulting his educational 
advisers returns it to the Government of India, when if there Is any difference 
ol opinion between the Hector and the Government of India, they may refer 
it back for the opinion of (ix) the Governor of Bengal in Council. He will com- 
municate their opinion and send the case back to the Government of India 
who are the final sanctioning power as regards the syllabus. The Govern- 
ment of India now send the scheme back to the Syndicate. At some or all 
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points in these wanderings the proposals are liable to modification. The 
scheme having arrived back at the Syndicate in its final form it is now re- 
turned to the college whose staff may not approve of the alterations re- 
ceived en route ; they have to accept it and lastly the Prinicipal may, if the 
proposal involves any financial points, have to refer it to (x) his Governing Body 
and get their support in approaching (xi) the Bengal Government for funds. 

27. The obstacles it will be observed arc gi^at and the time lost in obtaining sanction 
to any change is prodigious, even supx^osing that the file never gets mislaid on the way. 
The result is that one docs not readily come forward with any proposals for improvement 
and that the courses of instruction arc apt to get hopcdessly behind date. 

28. At a modern engineering college in Great Britain a j)rofessor has little difficulty 
in revising his courses and in some it is a matter of administrative routine to subject 
the courses to an annual scrutiny or revision. This loads to a healthy natural growth 
by gradual progression, modification, in contradistinction to periodical revolutionary 
changes. 

29. The present B.E. courses were devised in 1900, they remain almost exactly as they 
were then, the only changes that have been made arc as regards examinations — 

(a) To ensure mathematics being studied from a proper standpoint the B.E. tests 
in mathematics have been changed -- , 

f (i) Pure mathematics T (i) Theories 

l(ii) Mixed mathematics ^ Applications 

This simple change took about eighteim months and was nearly thrown 
out at one point, without further reference to the college or the responsible 
professorial staff. 

(/>) To relieve the final year of the B.E. course of the teaching of mathematics and 
science, which should be finished at an earlier stage, and to relievo the students 
of some of the heavy load they have to bear (owing to the university (exami- 
nations covering a two-year course), a change has been made enabling a portion 
of the I. E. examination to be anticijiated at the end of the first year and 
disposed of, and the non- professional subjects to be disposed of in the 
penultimate year (jf the B E course. 

30. For all practical purposes the connection with the University is disastrous and 
prevents the development of the college as a self-governing institution. Members of 
engineering and industrial firms (all very busy people and the future employe's of our 
students) arc effectively prevented from interesting themselves in the courses wo teach 
and our arrangements for training and consequently in the type of lad we turn out and 
ask them to employ. 

The University merely does the examining that we can arrange just as effectively 
ourselves. And as a matter of fact the college staff arc now associated in the university 
examining work with outsiders appointed by the University, an external and an internal 
examiner bifing associated for each test, so that the connection with the University is 
(|uite unnecessary, wo do half the work now. But, alas, they fix the passing percentages 
in each subject, and to change these, for what wc consider reasonable and what our students 
can easily respond to, would be a very heavy task. Every Senator to whatever faculty 
he might belong would wish to bo luwd on such a matter and the small Engineering 
Faculty would be entirely swamped by outsiders wIk) otherwise never show any interest 
in engineering education. 

31. The practical value of the present connection with the University is merely one 
of “ Window Dressing.” We tell the public that wc train for a university degree and 
this helps to attract students. 

32. iffie periodical modification of the ‘‘ Diploma ” courses taught in the so-called 
Apprentice Department is somewhat simpler than in the case of the university course 
as described in paragraph 2fi. 

Again supposing the principal to be in charge of the scheme. 

He will first consult (i) hi» Council and prepare the scheme himself, then he will send 
it to the (ii) Joint Techmeal Examination Board who after considering it will, if they accept 
it, send ft oh to (iii) and (iv) the Governments of Bengal and BihOff and Orissa through 
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(v), (vi) their respective Directors of Public Instruction. If acceptable. Government will 
refer baek for financial details and finally reject or sanction the scheme, in the latter case 
they will send it back to the Joint Technical Examination Board who will communicate 
the sanction to the Principal. He will then ask his (vii) Governing Body for their support 
in obtaining what financial assistance is necessary from Government. 

33. The Joint Technical Examination Board has pi*h,ctically done its work and its 
continued existence on its present lines is no longer necessary. Bihar and Orissa are 
conitemplating the withdiawal of their schools from the Board and of making separate 
provincial airangements for the work now undertaken by the Board. I know this, 
because I was one of a committee appointed by the Bihar and Orissa Government to 
advise upon the development of their central institution, the Bihar School of Engineering. 
When this takes place the Board will have only Bengal schools to deal with, Govern- 
ment institutions, Sibpnr and D.icca teaching the diploma courses, and district board 
schools, Bill’d an, Pabna and Rajshahi, additional schools teaching the lower subordinato 
course, 

34. Again the Board needs reconstitution to carry out jiroperly even the work now 
entrusted to it as regards the diploma courses, f’hough it conducts examinations and 
Arranges the courses of study in both mechanical and elcctrieal engineering it has neither 
a practising mechanical nor a practising oloetrical ( ngineer m its com})osition, whereas 
it has three practising civil engineers. The conduct of the examination for the diploma 
in the principles of mining and the arranging of the courses of study in mining are out- 
side of its scope ; these are done by the Principal and the Mining Educational Advisory 
Board so that the authority of the Joint Technical Examination Board over the diploma 
courses is not complete. 

It has not been consulted in regard to the proposed aftiliation of Railway and other 
workshops to the Chvil Engineering College as regards the training of mechanical engi- 
neers nor is it likely to bo consulted in regard to the development of mining education 
now under consideration. 

35. In my opinion the Joint Technical Exaniinalion Board has sunived its usefulness 
and its functions may be more profitably and efliciently carried out under the scheme 
propounded in jiaragraphs 39 and 40 below. 

36. It is quite clear that the administration of the educational side of the college is 
very cumbrous. It is organi.sed in such a way as to make it very diflicult for any busy 
practising engineer to show any effective interest in the training of the young men who, 
on completion of their training, will hope to get emplojmient from him. Under present 
circumstances it is not easy to enlist his sympathy and co-operation and these wo must 
have. At a college we can’t do much more than lay the scientific foundations of an* 
engineer’s training. The successful practice of engineering is the most important part 
of training of a complete engineer and for this we must rely on the co-operation of em- 
ployers, and employers now arc showing great interest in this matter. 

87 . In any scheme of re-organisation we must arrange so as to secure their active hel j) 
and co-operation, this is of far greater importance to the country than the mere granting 
of degrees, while if the degree granting power could be assigned to a body mainly composed 
of engineers we shall have done our very best for the coj.intry and for the development 
of its industries. There should bo formed in connection with engineering and ndustrial 
education, a body entirely independent of the Calcutta University empowered to 
arrange the courses of studies, conduct examinations and award diplomas and degrees. 

38. The clientele of the Engineering College has little in common with other Univer- 
sity interests. We look to railway and other workshops in Jamalpur, Kaiichrapara, 
Khargpur, Lilooah, Sakchi and Calcutta for assistance in training mechanical engineers 
and to mines at Asansol, Jherriah, Giridih, etc., for assistance in training mining engi- 
neers. It is impossible to imagine a university taking any useful practical interest in 
the training of mechanics at a workshop institute and it is with such training that we 
hope to affiliate our mechanical engineering courses. Similarly a university situated in 
Calcutta cannot show any uslcful practical interest in the underground training of mining 
engineers and in local lectures in the coal fields. These latter feed our mining classes. 

As regards the present connection with the University, namely, the training of civil 
engineers, the present college workshop courses demanded of assistant engineers are not 
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recognised by the University. The Public Works Department prescribed these standards 
a id they are taught at Sibpur over and above the university syllabus. 

The practical training < ourse again prescribed for a full rollege diploma of “ Civil 
Engineer ” that follows the B.E. degree is beyond the scope of university connection 
and though it forms the crown of the college course it is impossible to associate the Uni- 
versity therewith. Again the University can take no active interest in the (dvil engineer- 
ing courses for the training of sub-overseers and overseers or of their practical training 
courses. 

These practical training courses are in India very important parts of the college 
courses and have to be arranged with contractors, lailways, public works, district 
boards, etc., it is quite impossible for them to fall within the purview of the University. 

In England, such practical training is provided by apprenticing lads to engineering 
firms after they have obtained their engineering degrees from the University which have 
no concern with such apprenticeship. In India things have not yet developed to this 
stage, the coUege has to arrange for the practical training of its degree and diploma 
holders and we give a Diploma of Civil Engineer of still higher jirofessional value than 
th(i B. E. on the satisfactory completion of the practical training 

39. Many engineering colleges in Ucrniany that have no connection with univer- 
sities grant engineering degrees of bachelor and up to doctor. A similar practice is 
found in America. A similar power may be entrusted to those controlling engineering 
education in Bengal. ISuch an arrangement was doubtless found necessary to provide 
for the proper development of engineering education in the closest toucu with employers 
to enable those responsible to devote themselves whole heartedly to it without other 
unconnected distraction. 

40. An examination of Table (B), which shows the comparative compositions of 
College administrative bodies, the Joint Technical Examination Board, and the Faculty 
of Engineering will quicklv demonstrate that so far as composition is concerned the 
Board of Visitors with its forty members is far rnoni n'presentative of the varied interests 
of the college than eil-her the .foint Technical Examination Board or the Faculty of Engi- 
neering. The Board of Visitors is a strong body and with slight additions and modifi- 
cations it is quite strong enough and representative enough to be entrusted with the full 
control of the courses of instnictioii and of the examinations and may well be given the 
])Owcr of granting degrees and diplomas. It needs representatives of meidifinical migi- 
necring, oleidrieal engineering, sanitary engineering, architi'cture and its functions to 
be carefully detailed. 

41. This enlarged Boar I of V isi tors, or wimlever future name may be given to such a 
hodijy should absorb the functions of the Faculty of Engineering and the Board- of Studies 
in Engineering, also of the Joint Technical ExamimHion Board, and it should be entruste t 
with the control of engineering and diploma- courses throughout Bengal. This may 
easily be arranged as the only institutions offering such courses are Government institu- 
tions, Sibpur and Dacca. The whole of the funds are provided by Government, and unlike 
arts, science, law and medical colleges, there are no other vested interests to consider. 

42. Government could take the first step towards such a scheme by merely appointing 
a joint board of visitors for Sibpur and Dacca so far as the diploma coifrses are concerned, 
and absorbing in this the functions of the Joint Technical Examination Board. 

This Board of Visitors would include advisory boards for civil engineering^ 
mechanical and electrical engineering and mining, who * would advise Government 
concerning the development of education in these branches throughout Bengal. From 
these advisory boards a hoard of studies and ixaminations would be framed. This will 
provide a means for the proper co-ordination of syllabuses, teaching arrangements and 
examinations, which is now lacking and will enable practising engineers and employers 
to bo very closely associated with this important work. 

43. These diploma courses may be developed to any extent and ultimately degrees 
may be granted, whenever the demand for more highly qualified men would justify the 
extra cost that would be involved and the Board of Visitors (or whatever it may be called) 
could be entrusted with the award of such degrees and could take over, either then or 
perferably from the very start, these powers now invested in the Calcutta University, 
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44. The members of the governing bodies of the Sibpiir College and the Dacca School 
of Engineering should be members of this Board of Visitors so that they should bo 
thoroughly in touch with the development of technical education. 

45. Just as medical education is under the Medical Department for Covernment 
administration, agricultural education under the Department of Agriculture and veteri- 
nary education under \ otorinary authorities so should technical and industrial edu- 
cation be under the Department of Industries. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of giving effect to this change which has 
become ever so much more; evident since the war. Crowds and crowds of technically 
trained workers are needed by the military authorities and by the industries. Tlio Indian 
Munitions Board appeal to the industries to spare their men aiid to take on others for train- 
ing. They have not asked the Education Department to assist and the mdustrial train- 
ing institutions are left in the cold. // //icy hftd now hrru under tha Department of 
Industries, that Dep'irtment would have developel their training facilities to the utmost 
and they would have been of far greater use to the country 

46. The military authorities need— 

Structural engineers, surveyors, electricians, overseers, sub-overseers, draftsman, 
motor car mechanics, steam launch drivers, motor laumdi drivers, carpen- 
ters, l)lacksmiths, copper smiths, fitters, machinists, mouhlcrs, tin smiths, 
lurniTS, ('lectricul wiremen, engine drivers, etc., eti;. The training of many 
IS being improvised, and the experienc.e gained in such training and the 
kicilities and mea ns of instruction will all be losl, unless teehnu'al and industrial 
(‘ducation is at once taken over by the Department of Industries and tlial 
Dcpaiomcnt is associated with the? tiMining 

47. Idle Indian Munitions Board has taken over the following industries: - 

Army clothing. 

Ordnance factories. 

Tanning. 

Bolt and nut making. 

It is going to start — 

h>hip building. 

Acetone mamifacturo. 

In the more important of these, there arc great facilitii's for the practical training 
of apprentices and if tlio Munitions Board now had tlu' responsibility for technical 
education there is little doubt that it would push schemes of training as it must train 
workers for itself and for the Army Department wlio appeal to it for assistance in the 
same direction. 

48. If only (lovernment would determine on the retention of the College at 8ibpur 
at once, wft could proceed with diivelopment there, and increase our barrack and class- 
room accommodation and help to meet the situation A grand and unique opportunity 
is passing by us. 

49. The case for handing over the technical and industrial schools to the Deiiartmcnt 
of Industries is exceedingly strong, and if there is any intention whatever of doing so, it 
should be done without delay. We should not wait till the war is over or we shall looc 
the present magnificent opportunities and the experience we miglit gain. It would be 
absurd to leave the college and the schools temporarily with the Department of Educa- 
tion ulet them now be expanded on the lines they should follow in the future and under 
the fostering care of the Department of Industries, 

Also it is very evident that all matters concerned with technological and industrial 
education should be entrusted to one single body entirely independent of the University. 
The training of engineers and the training of mechanics are so inextricably intermingled- - 
the same facilities are needed for both — that wo do not want to complicate administra- 
tion by affiliating any college or school to an outside university. The University cannot 
take any active professional interest in the training of the supervisor class nor of the very 
large number of mechanics enumerated in paragraph 44 above, whose training is largely 
a workshop matter. Employers arc the. connc^lirvg link, not the University. Rather let 
employers who are vitally interested in the thorough training of their engineers, assist* 
ants and mechanics be entrusted with this education than the University. 
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60. Bengal is not rich enough, or rather I should say Government is not rich enough, 
to multii)ly the institutions for training men of the various grades. They must be trained 
in a very limited number of colleges and schools. Do not therefore dissipate the energies 
of the administrators of those institutions by multiplying the outside educational bodies 
they have to deal with. Lot technical and industrial education be self-contained. 

61. Technical and industrial education is so vast and special a subject that it almost 
needs a separate commission of its own. It is sincerely to bo trusted that employers of 
labour and manufactures wi'l be consulted in regard to the future organisation and ad- 
ministration of technical and industrial education. Ttioy should have the deciding 
voice and if things arc arranged to their satisfaction they will be the more ready to co- 
operate and to help with money. We cannot afford to ignore their opbiions and wishes. 

62 I (Mr. B. H(‘aton, tlie principal) have previously given evidence regarding various 
aspects of the work of this college and the development of technical and industrial 
education to the Royal Public Services Commission, the Indian Industrial Commission 
and the Public Works Re-organisation Coinmission. I trust that their recommendations 
may be given due consideration in determining the future of this eollego. The 
latter two commissions contained a number of engineering and industrial experts 
and examined a large number of expert engineering and business witnesses. The advice 
especially of the Indian Industrial Commission in regard to the association of engineering 
colleges with univcrsiti(‘s, e ■specially with other faculties slioukl have very great weight, 
as also the future administration by Government, whether through the Department of 
Public Instruction or the Department of Industries. 

63. The report of a committee of the Governing Body of the Civil Engineering 
College regarding the training of mechanical engineers in Bengal is under the considera- 
iion of the Government of Bengal. 

A further report by the same Committee regarding the develo])ment of the Mining 
Department at Sibjiur will shortly bo put before the Governing Body. 

A report uiion the condition of sub-overscer and overseer training classes in Bengal, 
1916, also gives a lot of iisofnl information. 

61. With reference to the future of the Dacca School of Enginocrhig, it is not likely 
that Government can stall and equip this school on the same .scale as Sibpur. The only 
tliploma course common to Sibpur that Dacca teaches is the up])or subordinate diploma 
course. Dacca has iio^ meebauical and eiectrica! or mining classes, but even in this 
civil engineering course, neither the staff nor the equipment of Dacca is on the same 
scale as Sihpuc.. Dacca is farther trom the civil engineering activities of large cities, 
railways, ports and Government engineering administration. 

Dacca is in the centre of what is pre-eminently an agricultural country. We may 
take advantage of this and direct the energies of the Dacca school into a line more con- 
nected with rural engineering rather than urban. 

Agriculture is the largest industry of India; an agricultural callege is needed. Zemin- 
dars need surveyors and so does Government for settlement and other purposes. Research 
is required into the engineering side of agriculture. Why not combine the Dacca “ (School 
of Engineering ” with the “ Mainamati School of Land (Surveying:” (there is a proposal to 
remove the former from its present building in the compound of the Dacca College, while 
the latter is in temporary k vchcha buildings that must soon bo replaced by something 
more permanent). These two, with an agricultural school or college, will afford a very 
useful combination and could offer the following courses ; — ■ 

(а) High grade land surveyors. 

(б) Lower grade surveyors. 

(c) Draftsman. 

{d) Sub-overscers. 

[e) Upper subordinates. These two latter with special reference to mo!!ussjl district 
board requirements, sanitation, drainage, with side lines-agriculture, irri- 
gation. 

(/) Agricultural courses as may bo specified by agriculturalists. 


B. Heaton. 

T. H. Richardson. 
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Civil Engineering College, Sibpur — conld, 

E. H. Roberton. 

C. A. Kino. ^ 

B. C. Gupta. 

R. N. Sen. 

S. N. Maitra. 

Noth. — T he evidence above was drafiod by the Principal considered at a mcetlnR of the Collog'' Council and 
generally agreed to. Mr. R. N. Sen has wutten the following additional memorandum : — 

I generally concAir with the views expressed in the evidence, hut / look upon the necessity 
of severing ail connection with the University as extremely wiforlunafe. I fcrycnlly liopo 
for the (iay when the various branches of kno\vledg(3 and int(^llcctual i)ursuit shall find 
full and free scope for their healthy growth and natural dev(‘loj)ni(‘nt within the Calcutta 
University as in some of the inodcu-n universities in the United Kingdom. The ideal of 
oiganisation is not sejjaration or isolation (which not unoften leads to weakness or ahnor 
mal growth detrimental to the body coi-porate), but harmonious co-ordination and co- 
operation between the independent units of the organised aggregate, betwcuui the ditlerent 
members and limbs of the body ('orporate. Th(‘re is perha})s no ))ai-ticular reason why 
the University of Calcutta should fail to embrace and foster the various educational 
interests of the country — gmud’a! as well as technical or industrial. It is a great pity indeed, 
if the university connection with the Sibpur Engineering CJollege has not so far been 
benotlcial up to the expectation and rallicr disadvantageous in many ways, but eomjdete 
separation should only bo resorted to if the lu^cessary changes and the desired improve- 
ments be impossible or impracticable within the University, just as amimtation may bo 
considered ncccssai\y for saving th(3 life of the patient only when all otlier reliable means 
fail. There is no reason w'hy the Sibpur C'ivil Engineering (.'ollegi', properly developed 
and cxpaiukid in the fulngss of time should not form the Cimfre of all technical and 
industrial education within a great university with the liigli ideal of the .idvancement 
of knowledge in all phases and sjihores of life. I believe in harmony not only as the 
soul of music, but as the soul of perfection in everything. 


APPENDICES. 

TABLE A (SCO para. 25.) 


The Joint Technical Examination 
Board- 


All cxaminiiiR body for the courhcs of 
the Apprentice Dojiartmcnt, these 
are practically college diploma 
courses. 

1. The Joint Technical Examination 
Board conducts the sub-oversocr 
examinatiou. 

The overseer examination in civil ^n- 
fitnocring, mi.'ehanlcnl and electrical 
engineering, but not mining. 

This Board needs reforming as It has no 
representations of practi-sing elec- 
trical or mechanical cmginoering and 
cannot take over the mining diploma. 


The College and Covei iiment. 


1. The Principal. 

2. The Council of Professors (not rc- 
cogni,sod by Coveriuncnt), 

3. The Board of Visitois (aiUisorv), 
appointed by Covernment, witii 
committees. 

(а) The Domestic Committee appointed 
by the Board of visitors. 

(б) Mining, also controls mining edu- 
cation in coal-fields. This is ap- 
pointed by Government 

(c) Civil engineering 'j formed by 
Mechanical engi- the Princi- 

noering >pal when 

Electrical engineering ) advice is 
Dyeing j needed. 

4. The Governing Body (some execu- 
tive functions) appointed by Govern- 
inont. 

(d) The Financial Committee of the 
Governing Body appointed by the 
Governing Body. 


The Umveisity 


An exanuning body lor tlie 
B.E Deqrcc in Civil En~ 
gineeriiuj. 


1. Tiic Board of Studies. 

2. The F.iculty of Engi- 
neering. 

3. The Syndieato. 

4. The Senate. 

The Principal ih probablj — 

(a) Dean of the Faculty ot 
Engineering. 

(b) President of the Board 

of Studies. 

(c) Reprcsciitativo of the 
Faculty or the Syndicate. 



College Administration 





Practising Mechanical ExaiNEfiRC 
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Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A. — Crouch, H. A. 


Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A. 

A candidate desirous of pursuing a special course of study in the higher branches of 
engineering with a view to adopting engineering as a profession should have a good 
sound general school education. This may bo tested by either a si)ecial examination or by 
requiring the candidate to pass some recognised standard of examination, such as the 
intermediate examination in science of the Calcutta University. It is essential that ho 
should have a good practical knowledge of English and English composition and bo 
able to show general proficiency in the lower branches of pure and ax^plied matho* 
matics and applied science. 

In addition, ho should have a fair knowledge of machine, geometrical, perspective 
and free hand drawing and his knowledge of these subjects should be tested by a 
special examination. ^ 

He should then be admitted to a special college of engineering where ho can undergo 
a special training in the higher branches of study, both theoretical and practical, for the 
engineering profession. 

His progress during this training should be tested by periodical examinations at which 
ho should attain a minimum standard of efficiency. At an early stage, say at the end of 
the first year of his special training, if the candidate docs not show an aptitude for the 
engineering profession he should be required to leave the Engineering College or for special 
reasons bo required to go through the first year course over again. 

He should bo finally tested at the end of his college course provided he has made use 
of his opportunities for le<irning, by the university examination for the degree of bachelor 
of engineering. H iving obtained his degree of bachelor of engineering ho should finally 
bo required to go through a practical course of engineering to fit him to carry on his 
profession. 

The brief summary whieli has been given of the educational requirements of a candi- 
date who desires to practise engineering as a ])rofession is what my experience teaches 
mo to be required. In Bengal, at the present time, the course of instra(;tion imj)artcd to 
c indidatos generally follows the course which I have stated above, but my experience 
shows : — 

(а) That graduates in engiucoring in the present day have not much aptitude t j apply 

to practice the knowledge which they have studied in theory 

(б) That, to a large extent, they are unable to express themselves properly in English. 

I attribute this largely to the candidates’ — mostly Bengalis — power to assimilate 

text book knowledge without reference to practical application and to their deficient 
grounding in modern English prose. 

The above arc my general views on the subject of education for the engineering 
profession in India. 


Crouch, H. A. 

It is, I consider, highly desirable that provision should bo made for the systematic 
training of architects in India. A start has already been made in this dhoction in 
Bombay. A class was formed some fifteen years ago in connection with the School of Art 
in the first instance, and mainly for training architectural draughtsmen. This class was 
hold in the mornings before office hours and instruction was given by architects in 
Government service and others practising in Bombay. The class developed and formed 
the nucleus of a school which at the outbreak of tlie war had been placed in charge of 
a professor of architecture specially recruited from England for the purpose. A few men 
who have passed through this school have subsequently proceeded to England and 
qualified as associates of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

No similar opportunities for the study of architecture exist in Calcutta. A few lectures 
on the principles of architectural design were given prior to the war to the third and fourth 
year students at Sibpur Engineering College by one of their professors who is not an 
architect, but this subject is not included, I understand, in their examinations. At the 
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ClioucH, H. A. — cotdd . — Richardson, Thomas H. 


School of Art ca clusa is held in architectural drawing. The time table of the school, how- 
ever, piovoiits the attendance of the few qualified architects practising in Calcutta. 

It appears to me to bo most desirable that a school of erchitccturo should bo esta- 
blished here. With the i)rosorit rapid growth of this city, and, considering the amount of 
decentralization suggested by the report of the Public Works Department Reorganisa- 
tion Committee recently published, there should bo plenty of scope for men who pass through 
such a school and subse<piently fit thoxnselv'es for the practice of architecture. 

I would suggest a three-year course being established at 8ibj)ur (.'ollege for specia- 
lising in architecture, the entrance standard for which should not be less than the 
intermediate stuenco or intermediate arts pass. I suggest tSibpur in preference to the 
School of Art to avoi^i 4uplication ot statT. Some of the subjects taken by the students 
in the S(!hool of Arehit(;cture, c.j/., matcrJals, building construction, stresses and strains, 
riunforccd concrete, etc., would bo somewhat similar to those taken by the engineer 
students. On the com[)letion of this threo-yoar course, a further two years in the office 
of a trained architect would bo necessary for practical experience before a man could bo 
considered thoroughly (iualiti(Hl to pnictiso architecture. 

The architectural side of Sibpiir sliould be placed under a professor of architecture 
who in the first case would probal)Iy have to be recruited from Ort^at Britain. He should 
have }\ad j)revious experumcc in temdiing, should lecture on tlui history of architecture, 
mouldings, hiaturos and ormunruls of the various periods, on tlio principles of design, on 
^anitary science and on town planning. 

On the assumption that tlic staff of the Engineering (^ollogi^ would be able to instruct 
th{^ arcliitectural and (mgiiKHU’iug students in subjects common to tlumi both, I think 
a professor ol arehiteet-ure witli the aid of onii assistant inasb'r would ])rove suiliciimt 
staff for the arcliitecLural side of the colkigo, provided admissions arc limited to 
twenty sfudimts each y(‘ar. On the otluT hand, it the stall of the college were not 
availabh^ for the architectural students it would be lound iKH'ossary to ap[)()int two assistant 
mast(U’s. It w'ould, J think, bo an <idvant.igo for the engineer students to attend the course 
on town planning on the architectural side of the college. 

A groat deal must depend on glutting the right type of man in the first instance as 
jirofossor of architecture. »Sueh a man could, 1 think, ho recruited on a ten-yoar agreement, 
the tirst three years of which could be on {irobation, provided sufficiimt terms and a bonus 
at the oxphation of the period were held out as an inducement. 1 suggest that he should be 
allowed free (juarters and have the rights of private practice. He should receive a salary 
of not less thaii’Rs. 800 ptu' mensem in the first year, rising by annual increments of Rs. 50 
until the end of his Jigroenient and be allowed to contribute to a provident fund on a scale 
not lower than the Railway IVovident Fund, vtz., a compulsory contribution of f\th of his 
salary, a bonus of 100 per cent, on his contribution and 4 per cent, compound interest. The 
above arc the minimum terms a good man at all conversant with the conditions of life in 
(Jalciitta is likely to acce])t. It may prove necessary to improve the terms to induce the 
right type of man to join Government service for only ten years. 

The assistant master would also, in all probability, have to be recruited from England 
in the tirst instance. I suggest that ho should ri'ccive a salary of Rs. 400 with annual 
increments of Us. 4t) and the privilege of contributing to a provident tund similar to the 
one I have described. 


Kichardson, Thomas H. 


I have read the note by the staff of the Civil Engimicring College and I agree with 
it generally, except that I would not approve of a technical college giving a B.E 
degree. A university degree should mean a good general, as well as technical, educa 
tion alongside of students in other subjects. 

It is not a question of which system is best, but one system ought not to pretend it 
gives the same as the other. 

Membership of the Bengal Engineering College as in the case of the. College of Surgoons 
at Homo would indicate what the training was. 
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Tipple, E. F. 

The witness has had nearly twenty «.ino years’ experience of educational work as 
Professor of Matliernatics at Thomason College of ('ivil Ftlnginoering at Roorkee, United 
Provinces, at which institution he has on two occasions officiated as principal, he has 
also had some experience of school work as a member of the Central Board of Examiners 
tor the School Leaving Certificate in the United Provinces and has acted for some 
years as a mathematical examiner for the degree examinations of the Allahabad 
University. Consequently the evidence submitted herewith is drawn solely from 
educational experience gained in these provinces (United Provinces) and the witness 
does not pretend to any special knowledge of educational conditions in Bengal. 

Moreover, the Thomason (Jolloge, although for some years nominally affiliated to the 
Allahabad University, has never formed an integral part of that University, its true posi- 
tion having always much more closely resembled that of an isolated school of engineer- 
ing such as existed in England at Coopers Hill from 1871 to 1905, and consequently tlie 
witness possesses no intimate knowledge of the inside working of Indian universitiiM. 

This statement has, therefore, been ]>re])ared witli the olqect of tlrawing attention 
to certain anomalies which exist in the administration of Indian educational aOairs and 
which hamper the healthy development of edueational aeti\itics in tin's country. 

Briefly stated these anomalies are : — 

(а) Educational experioiiee gained m India by the edueational officers of Covernment 

is largely a wasted asset. 

(б) A lack of continuity exists in the main outlines of the educational policy of 

Government. 

(r) The discijilinary value of Indian education, under existing conditions, is 
extremely small. 

{a) Waslcfl a^srf. 

Direct evidence for tliis has been collected and .summarised at dilforcnt time's in 
e'onnection with educational developments at Tliomasoii College, and is contained in 
the appended minutes ; — 

Appendix I. — Minute on the Thomason Civil Engineming College. Roorkee, 1007. 

Ajipcndix II. — Minute on Technical Education i.i tie United Pioviace^, 1000. 

Appendix III. — IVfinutc on Indian Education with special icterenco to the leoig.in- 
isatiui of the Indian Eflucatioii Department, 1913, and 

Appendix IV. — Four Minutes submitted to the Public Works De})artment Reorgan- 
isation Committee. 

The majority of tliis evidence applies primarily to theTliomasori College, but as indi- 
cated in the Minute on Indian Education there appear to ho reasonable grounds for con- 
sidering that this anomaly whieli has exerted such cons])ieuous influence at Tliomason 
(Jollege and at Coopers Hill, is to some extent a general feature of Indian edueational 
administration. 

Thus, the unwieldy senates of Indian universitic's and tlio lack of safeguards f-o ensure 
the presence of adequate teaeliing experience on the faculties ajipcar to be traceable to 
this cause; while the unsatisfactory position of JRrectors of Public Instruction in the 
local secretariats is an indication of the value attached to educational experience at the 
head-quarters of local Governments. 

This attitude is reflected at many educational institutions, whether schools or colleges, 
where it is customary for the head of the institution to withdraw from actual teaching 
or tutorial work and confine himself, almost entirely, to administrative duties ; wfliich, 
thereby, acquire an exaggerated importance quite out of proportion to their true signi- 
ficance ; while, at the same time, the administration it.self tends to lose touch w ith educa- 
tional realities. 

In the interests of educational work it is of the highest importance that this attitude 
should be radically altered. An attempt was made to purge the senates of Indian univer- 
sities, during Lord Curzon’s regime ; it is, how ever, doubtful whether this process has 
b^n continqed enough. 
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(h) Lack of continuiUj. 

Evidence under this heading, so far as it relates to Thomason College, is forthcoming 
in the two appended minutes (Appendix IV, A and B) submitted by the witness and Dr. 
Phillips to the Public Works Department Reorganisation Committee. IMoreover, although 
this evidence applies primarily to a single institution of somewhat restricted educational 
scope, it must be borne in mind that for ten years this institution was afliliated to Alla- 
habad University ; was, during that time, supposed to be “ developing into an industrial 
and technical institute which will control and stimulate teaching of all kinds in the United 
Provinces,” was expending large grants on such so-called development ; and its 
affairs were receiving a considerable amount of first-hand attention from both the 
Government of the United Provinces and the Government of India. 

Under such circumstances the record in tlie two minutes suggests that much difficulty 
was experienced by Government in attempting to follow a continuous and consistent lino 
of educational policy extending over a considerable period of years. 

This is more clearly indicated, so far as the local Government is concerned, in the 
case of the fechnical classes at Ihomason College and in the matter of the affiliation of 
the institute to the University. In connection with this latter point it may bo noted 
tliat affiliation took place about 1805, disaffiliation in 1905, Government accepted a 
resolution in the Provincial Legislative Council in favour of rc-affiliation in 1910, while 
the recently appointed principal expressed himself as opposed to such affiliation in 1917 
when giving evidence before the Ihiblic Works Department Reorganisation Committee, 

Similar w\ant of continuity has been exhibited m connection w ith the development of 
industrial schools in the United Provinces ; and considerable explanation in official 
resolutions has been necessary in connection with educational readjustments at the 
quarters of the Government of India since the appointment of a Director General, his 
abolition, and the subsequent creation of an Iflducational Commissioner, before tlio full 
coherence of these changes could be made manifest {vide also Minuto on Indian 
Education, Appendix Ilf). 


risciplinary value. 

It is not necessary to put forward much special evidence on this point, since the fact 
is more or less generally admitted. Reference may be made, however, to tlio frequency 
of sirdios among students at Indian schools and colleges; tlio excessive sympatliy ex- 
hibited towards the failed candidate, and the tendency to regard him as tlie victim of 
anything other than his own intrinsic incapacity ; the numerous applications for leave 
from study submitted on every conceivable opportunity and for any conceivable reason ; 
habits o! unpuncf uality and general carelessness witli regard to regulations. 

Tliese matters reflect primarily upon the homo and school life of the pupils, but they 
cannot be disregarded in any study of Inchan university life. Unless a sound founda- 
tion in discipline and a sense of responsibility be laid in habits fostered at home and in 
scliool it will bo almost impossible for the colleges to raise any profitable educational 
superstructure whatsoever. 

Experience at Thomason College, how'ever, indicates that the authorities have not 
always been free from liability in this matter ; thus some few years back it was discovered 
that candidates for entrance had in certain cases falsified their ages and had thereby gained 
admission under false pretences. Special steps were taken to prevent the recurrence of 
tliis irregularity, but a year or two later the authorities themselves admitted certain 
candidates who were over-age, wfliicli action at once created a sense of grievance among 
tho regular candidates who were obliged to compete with those irregularly admitted. 

Furthermore, any lack of continuity in policy is bound to create hardships which 
will naturally demand special treatment, and the multiplication of such cases is not con- 
ducive to good discipline. 

In conclusion, the witness in presenting tho evidence from Thomason College, is in 
no way attempting to urge that tho conditions existing at that institution should bo 
regarded as typical of educational institutions in India. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise the fact that the conditions at Roorkee are in many ways exceptional and special. 
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Apart from this, however, it must be admitted that Thomason College is an educa- 
tional institution which has received a large amount of direct official attention, but which 
has not fulfilled its educational purpose as outlined by the Colvin Committee in 1891 and 
subsequently by the Government of India in 1903 ; that its counterpart in England^ at 
Coopers Hill, under tlie management of the India Office, similarly failed to dovelope 
into a successful school of general engineering ; that the failure in England was of no 
great consequence since other and better organised schools existed ; that tlie failure 
in India is of greater importance since it hampers the general development of technical 
education in the country. 

It may, therefore, reasonably bo maintained that the existing system of adminis- 
tration of Indian educational affairs is not rojilly stimulative and consequently needs 
fundamental readjustment. 


APPENDIX 1. 

Minute on the Thomason Civil Engineering College, Roorkee, United Provinces, 

1907. 

The origin of this College was a training school for artisans started at Roorkee in 1815 Brief r^sum^ 
it the time of the construction of the Ganges Canal. The increasing activity of the of college 
Public Works Department about that time quickly led to the organisation of a college history 
ntended to train civil onginoors for this branch of the jmbiic service. The college was {'vnU 
duis the forerunner of Coopers Hill, but its educational work has always been more Appendix 
ixiensive in ehai’aetcr than that of the sister institution founded later in England. As 
larly as 1848, its work was divided into three parts corresponding with the present 
mgineer, upper subordinate and lower subordinate classes ; the object being to train 
non for all grades of the Public Works Department and not merely for the superior estab- 
ishment. At its inception, the College was placed under tlie management of a Royal 
Engineer as was natural at a time when these officers formed thi^ only trained body of 
mgineors in the country. With the increasing demands of the I’uhlic Works Depart- 
nent for men with an engineering training and with the growing desire of the Govorii- 
nent to assist industrial developments, the scope of the college work has at different 
ames been enlarged until at present it claims to be “ develojiing into an industrial and 
yochmcal institute which will control and stimulate teaching of all kinds in the United 
Provinces.” Thus there are now industrial classes, iKcchameal a])prentieo classes, 
ind technical classes, in addition to the three mentioned above, from which it 
ollows that the educational work attempted is of a much more complex character, 
ind covers a much wider range than was the case at Coopers Hill, and for thorough 
)fficioncy the organisation and control of such an institution must rest upon a sound 
iducational basis. 

Expendiltire. 

The following figures for the expenditure in the sessions 1902-03 and 1903-04, may Annual cost 
)0 verified from the statements at ilic end of the college ealondarsfor 1904 and 1905, the taken from 


nost recent issues up to date ; — 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

statements 
in college 

Total expenditure . 

Rs. 

, 2,32,862 

Rs. 

2,59,719 

calendar. 

Total receipts 

. 1,02,752 

1,13,133 


Cost to Government 

. 1,30,110 

1,46,536 


Teaching staff salaries 

79,661 

83,109 


Office establishment 

9,006 

8,080 


Cost of college printing work . 

. - . . 6.495 

4,999 


Total press receipts 

35,267 

44,460 


Total cost of Press 

33,616 

40,114 


profits pf Press 

. , . . 1,651 

4,546 
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Abnormal 

office 

xponfli- 

ture. 


Profit- 
making 
section 
dotrimon- 
tal to 
educa- 
tional 
interests. 


With regard to these figures, it may be noticed that, — 

(a) The Principal’s salary is included under teaching staff, although his duties are 
those of a registrar or superintendent of an office. Under the present system 
the Principal takes no part in the real educational work of the College, all 
his time being devoted to correspondence and routine office work. If this 
item of expenditure be transferred to office establishment to which at present 
it rightly belongs, the figures become— 

1902-3. 1903-4. 

Rs. Rs. 

Teaching staff 66,342 68,009 

Office establishment 22,325 23,180 

giving a ])ro])ortion of about .3 to 1 upon which comment is scarcely neces- 
sary. 

(h) From the above figures it is also seen that the amount of work performed for the 
College by the Press fell from J to ^ of the yearly output during the two 
sessions considered. This decline has continued, and at present all the 
College printing work is sent to the Oovernment Printing Dcp6t at Allahabad, 
so that the CJollege press oxociites woi'k almost exclusively for the Govern- 
ment Survey Department, and must consequently be regarded as almost 
entirely a commercial section, its object being mainly profit-making, and its 
educational work, if ^any, being merely the training of press artisans or 
apprentices. 

The inclusion of a commercial profit-making section at any educational institution 
is very strongly to bo deprecated, since immediate commercial and educa- 
tional interests are incompatible. An institution devoted to technical 
education, or oven to technical tra.ining,* cannot be run at a profit, and in 
the matter of developments and extensions wherever an attempt is made 
to servo the double purpose, there will always bo a tendency to favour the 
so-called paying section in preference to the non-paying one. The higher 
part of the educat ional work is thus placed at once at a considerable dis- 
advantage. 

Moreover, for true commercial success, customary business hours, and the 
discipline necessary between servant and master, must bo rigidly enforced. 
This latter is fundamentally different from that which should exist between a 
]aijjil and teacher, while the mental attitude of the student towards his daily 
task should be equally distimt from that of the workman towards his daily 
labour. (Consequently any j erious attempt to combine two such dissimilar 
sections at one and the same institution must result in loss of efficiency 
in each. 

At Thomason College, where the commercial section occupies nearly J of the 
College main building, some compromise in the matter of working hours and 
discipline cannot bo avoided ; while, furthermore, the presence of this section 
has necessitated the building of a workshop block, a central power station 
and new class-rooms at a considerable distance from the main building, thus 
preventing that systematic arrangement of plant and accommodation which 
forms such a special feature of up-to-date technical institutes in England, 
and without which proper supervision and consequent educational efficiency 
cannot be assured. 


• By technical training is meant the instruction which would be given in so-called trades classes, t e., for 

f (lumbers, fitters, weavers, bricklayers, etc. For such technical courses, the only previous education necessary' 
3 that given in a primary school, e ft., reading, writing and aritheim tic. 

Technical education, on the other hand, is provided at such technical Institutes ns at Charlottenburg, or tl e 
City and Guilds of London Colleges, etc. For such courses the students at entrance must have had a good 
secondary education on scientldc hoes, and on passing out they are qualified for the careers offered Ip cenpection 
Vflth civil, meofianlcal car electrical engineeripg, or ipduatrl^il gUcpiistry. 
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Organimtion. 

The students taking the different courses at this College may bo separated under two f^»eall 
headings— civil and military, the numbers in each case, as taken from the College rolls Percentage 
for 1905-06 and 1906-07, Ix'ing as follows 

Civil. 


Courses. 


Military. 


1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

68 

68 

ml 

ml 

56 

59 

21 

20 

125 

122 

nil 

ml 

11 

13 

ml 

nil 

42 

51 

ml 

^nil 

61 

79 

ml 

nil 


33 


nil 

. nil 

nil 

30 

28 

. 363 

425 

51 

48 



12% 

10% 


of military 
students on 
college 
rolls. 


Engineer classes (3 years) 

Upper subordinate classes (2 years) 

Lower subordinate classes (2 3 oars) 

Draftsman and computer (3 years) 

Mechanical apprentice (3 years) 

Industrial sections (4 years) 

Technical clas>!os (.3 years) 

Military survey (9 months) . 

Totals 

Percentage of military students 

The military survey classes really form no integral part of the Civil Engineering 
College since they have their own military instructors and their nine months’ course 
includes only very elementary mathematics and the rudiments of survey. It should, 
therefore, bo possible to make provision for them at any sapper instruction depdt, whore 
classes are hold for pioneers and others. Excluding those classes, the percentage of 
military students is reduced by half, failing to less than 5 per cent, and consisting only of 
a small number of non-commissioned oflicers forming part of the Upper 8ubordinato 
classes. Those undergo a two years’ training in civil engineering in compomy with civilian 
students, and since no instruction is furnished or required in military engineering, they 
may for all practical purposes, be regarded as civilians. 

The teaching staff as takim from the college calendar for 1905, excluding workshop 
foremen, numbers twenty-seven, of whom eleven arc military members, being equivalent 
to 40 per cent. Three of these military members are employed sohdy with the military 
survey classes and, excluding them, the proportion of military members on the staff 
of this Civil Engineering (College stands at 8 out of 24 or 33 jior cent. Furthermore 
the percentage of military members ajipointed to the College Council is oven higher than 
this, being 50 per cent., and this figure is unaltered by the ex(ilusion of the military 
survey instructors who are unrepresented on the council. 

The original scheme of organisation provided for three separate staffs : — 

(ri) Tlie engineer class staff directly responsible to the Principal and employed in 
training civil engineers for the superior branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment provincial service. 

{]}) The upper subordinate staff under a head master who is directly responsible 
to the Principal for the arrangement of the educational work of the upper 
subordinate classes in which students are trained for positions as fivcrsecr 
or sub-engineer in the Military Works Service or Public Works Department, 
(r) The lower subordinate staff under a native head master, who is directly res- 
ponsible to the Principal for the arrangement of the educational work of the 
lower subordinate classes in which students are trained for positions as sub- 
overseer in the Public Works Department. 

Shortly after the reorganisation in 1897, the civilian professors then appointed were 
naturally required to exercise supervision over their own particular branches of the educa- 
tional work throughout all the classes in the College, and to this end Staff Circular No. 
13 was issued in 1899 and confirmed in 1902 by No. 31 as follows ; — 

“ From November Ist, 1902, the work of the College will bo divided into four sections. 
The complete control and arrangement of the tuition in the various sections of study, as 
detailed below, will devolve on the professor in charge of each section who will be directly 
responsible to the Principal. This responsibility will extend to every class in the College. 
The professors will bo assisted by the instructors detailed below.” 

VOL, Vll - E 


Dispro- 
portionate 
pcrccntago 
of military 
mombors on 
college 
staff and 
Council. 

Original 

organisation 


Subsequent 

alterations 

following 

Colvin 

Committee’s 

enquiry. 
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Changes 
more 
nominal 
than real. 


Comparison 

with 

Coopers 

Hill {vide 

Appendix 

B). 


.Educational 

inefficiency 

{vide 

Appendix 

C). 


Furthormoro, in 1901, a college eoimeil was constituted to promote “ the free and 
unrestrictod interchange of ideas hetvveeii the Princip.d and the stall.” 

Excellent as all these provisions are, a serious ditikuilty (‘\ists in carrying them out 
by reason of the military spirit pervading the institution. 

This is shown in the case of th(i newly-formed technical classes since the many difficult 
educational questions connected with the successful inauguration of these classes were 
not referred to any meeting of the College Council until new class-rooms had been pro- 
vided, actual courses of instruction commenced, and a fourth scjiarate staff under the 
technical instructor created. It is thus evident that the change in organisation intro- 
duced by the above circulars is more nominal than real, and that rcsponsiliility is now 
divided in an uiidefined manner between princi|)al, professors and hc«id masters. 

The military spirit also destroys any useful ])urpose intended to be served by tin; 
('ollege Council. Fifty ])er cent, of the members are military officers, including 
subordinate officers, who are naturally diffident in regard to jirojiosals put forward by i\ 
senior military officer, since any independent criticism is ajit to bo viowi'd as a bn^ach of 
discipline. 

It has been claimed for this institution that it should “ control and stimulate teaching 
of all kinds in the United Provinces,” but it must be admitted that its organisation and 
the general co-ordination of the different scientific branches of its educational work are 
lamentably defective when compared with those of any technical institution of r(‘cognis(‘d 
standing in England. At the Thomason College no authoritative educational cheek 
(ixists, either in the form of a [iroperly constituted college council, board of studies, or 
ficulty of engineering. 

Ed ucational (fficionc}/. 

In the early days of technical education, efficient methods had to bo discovered and 
mistakes couhl not bo entirely avoided; but now much valuaiblo experience has been 
gained, both in England and other countries. It was neglect to profit by this experience 
wliKili led to the downfall of (Joopers Hill, and gi'iiuine effort is necessary to pri^veut 
a rcfietition of the disaster in the case of the Civil Engineering (killege at Roorkee. 

(k) opers Hill was under the management of a military princi^ial, the professors being 
required simply to obey orders in connection wuth all mattiu's concerning the general 
arrangement and control of the college work. The blue-books, ]mbl]shed after the 
Coopers Hill enquiries of 1901 and 1901, coiit.iiu many references to instances in which 
the efficiency of the educational course was adversiffy affected by this system of manage- 
ment. Thus it was shown that elementary and simple subjects, such as istimating 
and survey, received an altogether disproportionate amount of tiiiu^ ; the mutual arrang(‘- 
ment of courses of lectures, in accordance Avith the .sjieci.il qualifications of diffenuit 
ineiiibers of the staff necessitated by the appointment of a new memh('r, was vetoed for 
no given reasons ; matters connected with laboratory erpiiimient wau-i* not adequately 
discussed ; and finally it was emphaticiilly stated that “ the smsei'ss ot the College in 
sending a number Of good men to India was rather in spite of the system than anything 
else.” It was affirmed that though the men at the top of the Coojiers Hill lists were as 
good as those at otlier institutions, yi't there was a considerably longer tail of inferior 
men. Moreover, it was also stated that “ the absolute control of evcu-ytliing, even of 
the educational system of the Colk'ge, was in the hands of the President. . .who had had 
no experience of educational matters. 'Phe result was that the ColI(‘ge oscillated some- 
what violently from one Hgitne to aiiotlier.” 

All these matters can be paralleled at Roorkee, and the inefficiency produced is nece.s- 
sarily greater since the work attempted is more complex. Three examples will suffice 
to support this statement : 

( l ) Thomason College Avith some 400 students on its rolls possesses no properly designed 
or adequate scientific laboratories and only one .small lecture theatre. Moreover, no 
provision ivhatsoever is made for any engineering laboratory course such as is deemed 
necessary at recognised technical colleges in England. 

(2) The original metal-testing jdaut procured in 1899 proved to be entirely unsuited 
to the requirements of the College and Avas condemned by expert opinion. It has been 
satisfactorily replaced, but its purchase involved a Avaste of ovey i’800. 
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(3) The question of living accommodation for the students is an extremely important 
one in a small Indian station hke Roorkoo. In the case of the engineer classes, the living 
accommodation available has not been increased within the last fifteen years or more, 
though the number of such students has almost doubled. The consequence is that they 
are now crowded four and five together in small bungalows originally designed for two, 
and any serious private study in their own quarters is almost an impossibility. Further- 
more, all military members of the staff are accommodated on the college estate, but the 
lower subordinate staff and the industrial class students live in the bazar in the native 
city and constitute a grave danger in cases of plague epidemic. Recently the lower 
subordinate head master died of plague, and the bazar was placed out of bounds, though 
the efficacy of this measure was much diminished for the above stated reason. 

Those items clearly indicate the necessity which exists for the formation of a body Necessity 
of responsit)lo educational officers at tiie College, from whom a consensus of opinion could for a pro- 
be obtained regarding proposals for alterations and extensions affecting the College, porly con- 
and it should be definitely laid down that no such proposals can bo entertained by Gov- stituted 
ernment until they have been laid before this body for consideration. This matter is board of 
of vital importance, and the system suggested forms a leading feature of all modern studies, 
technical colleges of recognised standing m the educational world. Now that the work 
of Thomason College involves so many different courses of instruetionj efficiency and 
economy demand tlie complete abandonment of the old system of separate staffs for 
each class ; and in its place the proper co-ordination of the educational work in different 
scientific branches by whicli means only can the unnecessary duplication ot elementary 
courses be avoided, a satisfactory system of supervision introduced and thorougli efficiency 
ensured. 

8uch a properly co-ordinat(Kl system can bo seen in working order at the City and 
Guilds of London Institutes’ Central Technical College, South Kensington, where the advocated, 
A\ ork is divided into the following sections : — 

(1) Mathematics. 

(2) Gvil and mechanical engineering. 

(3) Physics and electro-technology. 

(4) Chemistry and chemical-technology. 

Tlie professor in charge of each section is an educational officer, and is solely ros|)onsible 
for the brancli of the work committed to his care. The instructional accommodation 
is so arranged that the work of each section is self-contained in one ix>rtion of the college 
bnilding, by wliich means effective control by one officer is rendered possible. 

A board of studies, consisting of the senior officers of the sections, meets jicriodically 
to arrange all important matters concerning the educational work as a whole. All matters 
of great moment are referred through the Dean to the Committee of Managers who control 
the funds, and their decision in due course is communicated to the Board of Studies by 
the Dean. Tiio Board of Studios thus fulfils the functions of a faculty of engmocring 
at a modern university. 

The Dean or Principal, who is the recognised head of tlie College, is an educational 
officer in charge of one of the sections above mentioned, and is Chairman of the Board 
of Studies, but> being a staff colleague, is merely one amongst equals and has no autocratic 
powers. 

B. P. TIPPLE. 

P. P. PHILLIPS. 


APPENDIX I-A. 

[Extract from ''Pioneer,'" 8th February, 1$07.] 

Technical education. 

Roorkee Engineering College. 

It was officially put on ri'cord by the Government of the United Provinces in their 
fesolutioq on the educational report last year, that the extension of the Thomason Civil 

® 2 
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Engineering College, Rooi*kee, calls for an expenditure of three and a half lakhs. Since 
then a certain portion ot this money has been forthcoming in connection with the in- 
auguration of the new technical classes at Roorkee, and more will probably follow in 
due course. A brief glance, therefore, at the growth of this institution and the general 
trend of its more recent developments may be not altogether without interest, since it 
is the leading engineering college in the country, and as such its educational efficiency 
is assuredly a matter of some moment. 

The College has developed from what was originally in 1845 merely a training school 
for artisans employed in the construction of the Ganges Canal. In 1848 its educational 
work was divided into three departments corresponding to the engineer, upper sub- 
ordinate and lower subordinate classes now in existence, and in this form it was largely 
extended in 1854 owing to proposals made by Mr. Thomason, who, in view of the large 
annual expenditure on public works, earnestly desired the establishment of an engi- 
ne(‘ring school capable of supplying the needs of the Public Works Di'partment. The 
ebunand in this country for men with a knowledge of engineering is a ste.idily increasing 
one, and in 1891 a committee on technical education was appointed, from which resulted 
a second great scheme for the reorganisation and extension of th(‘ Civil Engineering 
College at Roorkee. The pro])OHala then put forward b(‘gan to materialise in 1896-97, 
some ten years ago. 

These two main schemes, the one in 18.54, due to Mr. Thomason, and the other in 
1890, due to Sir Auckland Colvin’s eommittee, present one or two points of interest for 
the educationalist. In Mr. Thomason’s time technical education was a thing almost 
unknown ,* it scarcely existed in the British Isles, where the carlu'st chairs of engineer- 
ing, those connected with the universities of London, Dublin and Glasgow, had only 
been recently founded, and it was before the appointment of Professor Rankinc to the 
last of these and the didivery of his inaugural address upon “ The Harmony of Theory 
and Practice.” (V)nsequ(‘ntly no ordinary portion of jiraise is due to the able Lieute- 
nant-Governor who forc'saw the need for technical education so clearly, and urged its 
claims so strongly upon those responsible for the general administration of this country. 
His d(‘sire was to meet the need of India for industrial development by spreading teehni- 
eal ('dueation among her jieojiles, and the acceptance of his projiosals was an admission 
of the neei‘ssity for increasing the facilities for such training in this country, and resulted 
in th(' establishment of an engineering college on the lines which at that time seemed 
most suitable. 

Evohilion of technical teaching. 

In 1891, however, matters were very different ; many engineering schools were in 
existence at home, and the Government of India itself had been fostering Coopers Hill 
for twenty years, while the great success attendant upon Germany’s efforts to spread 
technical education was already well assured, and her educational methods justitied. 
There was consequently ample material at hand to enable the committee to formulate 
a scheme for an engineering school organised upon modern lines, and it can easily bo 
seen that their proposals were directed towards this end. 

It is necessary here to consider for a moment the development of these schools at 
home, with regard to which it must be noticed that the training supplied in no way pre- 
tends to replace that acquired by actual engineering practice, upon which sole reliance 
was )daced in the old days of ajiprenticeship. The engineering school training simply 
supplies something in addition to this latter by means of which the student will later 
be able to benefit more quickly and more fully from the experience which awaits him 
in the field of actual engineering inactice. Thus he is trained in scientific habits of 
thought, his critical faculty is sharpened by the presentation of engineering problems 
for consideration and discussion, while his mental equipment for the solution of such 
problems is daily improved. It was uixm the nature and value of this training that 
Professor Rankine dilated in his dissertation mentioned above, from which the following 
quotation is taken ; “ In theoretical science the question is — what are we to think ? — 
and when a doubtful ^loint arisi's, for the solution of which cither experimental data 
are wanting or mathematical methods arc not sufficiently advanced, it is the duty of 
philosophic minds not to disinite about the probability of conflicting suppositions, but 
to labour for the advancement of experimental inquiry and of mathematics, and await 
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patiently the time when these shall be adequate to solve the question. But in practi- 
cal science the question is — what are we to do ? — a question which involves the necessity 
for the immediate adoption of some rule of working. In doubtful cases, we cannot allow 
our machines and our works of improvement to wait for the advancement of science ; 
and if existing data arc insufficient to give an exact solution of the question, that approxi- 
mate solution must be acted upon which the best data attainable show to be the most 
probable.” 

This concisely explains the necessity for arranging higher technical educational work 
under different scientific branches in proper co-ordination with each other, and also the 
success which has attended the development of such work in connection with univer- 
sities at home. A university and its technical school are mutually complementary, 
the work of each increases the demand for that of the other ; and, furthermore, the manage- 
ment and development of such a school must b(5 directed and guided by those actively 
engaged in sciemtifie and educational work. The fate which has overtaken Coopers 
Hill, surrounded by prospering technical colleges properly organised, amply justihes 
this statement. 

Sir Auckland Colvitds work. 

The proposals regarding Thomason Collt'gt^, made by 8ir Auckkind C(;lvin’s (committee 
in 1891, all show that the above general truths w(‘re realised. The' College was trans- 
ferred from the Public Works DepartniGut to the Education Deiiartmeiit, it was affiliated 
to Allahabad University, and its educational staff was strengthened on jiurely scien- 
tific side, thus showing that the development was intendial to take place along liiuvs which 
have been successfully followed by similar institutions at h()m(‘. Accordingly it is now 
most earnestly to bo desired that the movement then started be continued in the same 
direction, and that no retrograde sU'ps be maxle. 'Phe import.vnt [lart whicdi a properly 
organised technical institution may play in industrial development should clearly be 
borne in mind when any question connected with extensions or changes at Koorkee is 
under consideration. Part of the function of a technical college is undoubtedly to indi- 
cate new industrial methods which may be turned to commercial advantage, but with 
this indication its duty ceases, and the actual introduction of (h'partmeiits for inirely 
commercial work in connection with which educational results are not the first considera- 
tion would ultimately prejudice the future utility of the school. Such a step would lead 
necessarily to a confusion of interests, and there woukl be danger of tlu' primary character 
of the college as an educational institution being overlooked m the develojnnents of so- 
called paying departments. Higher technical education is costly to provide, but the 
establishment and proper development of technical institutions on broiwl scientific lines 
is an urgent need in this country, and in endeavouring to meet this need, it is most essen- 
tial that the close relation between i)ure and applied science be kei)t clearly in mind. 
In England this is evidenced by the number of modern universities which have recently 
sprung into existence, whose most marked characteristics are their departments of applied 
science. It is, therefore, to be hoped that any further developments at Roorkee will 
continue along the lines already indicated by 8ir Auckland Colvin’s committee, and result 
in strengthening the ties between Thomason College and other Indian educational 
institutions. 


' APPENI)lX;i-B. 

[Extract from '' I ndiari Daily Telegraph,'' 1st February 1903.] 

The Lesson of Coopers Hill. 

The recent meeting of the Allahabad University Senate and the discussion oil the 
proposal to abolish the faculty of engineering, naturally directs attention to the 
Thomason Civil Engineering College at Roorkee. The cost of this College forms a large 
item in the educational expenses of the Government of these provinces and this fact, 
combined with the fate which ha« overtaken the sister college at Coopers Hill, renders 
it important that the position of tho Thomason College as an educational institution 
should receive very careful consideration. Consequently it is not out of place to examine 
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in some detail the causes which led to the failure of Coopers Hill to maintain its place 
among the engineering schools of Great Britain, and then by comparison to see whether 
sufficient precautions are being taken to guard against similar evils making theii; appear- 
ance at Roorkoe. 

At its foundation Coopers Hill had practically a clear field for the education of engi- 
neers, sinee it is admitted that no rival school was then in existence. Its teaching staff 
Contained men who have made reputations as experts in the education of engineers, to 
prove which it is only necessary to call to mind the names of Professors Unwin, Minchin 
and Hearson. The great need for engineering schools in England at that time has bjen 
amply shown by the sucei'ss of the later schools founded by the City and Guilds of Ijondon, 
the universities of CVimbridge and Victoria, and many other educational bodies at home. 
Vet, despite these initial advantages, Coopers Hill failed to establish itself on a sound 
basis, and has been completely outstripjied in the professional race by these other insti- 
tutions which came into existence at later dates. Every allowance may be made for 
such success as did attend the efforts at Coopers Hill ; some sixteen hundred students 
passed through the college, and it is only natural that many of these have since become 
well known and eminent engineers. The true measure of its ediuaitional efficiency, how- 
ever, can only bo determined by comparison with rival institutions, and from the evidence 
given at the last Commission, it cannot be doubted that the market value of the Coo])crs 
Hill di[)loma wais much below that existing in the cases of other engineiTing schools. 
Thus Proh'ssor Hudson Beare stated that the technical examinations at CV>opers Hill 
were not so stitf as those* at Edinburgh ITniversity, and that although the men at tlui 
top of the <V opers Hill lists were as good as the top men at other institutions, yet there 
W'as a considerably longer tail of inferior men distinctly below the average. Consequently 
it must be admitted that Professor Minchin asserted with some truth that the suce('S :3 
of the college in sending a number of good men to India was rath'T in spite of the system 
than anything else.” Under such circumstances the college' as an educational institution 
must be regarded as a failure, and although it turned out a f('w good men every year for 
the guaranteed appointments, its educational effieiency has been extremely small. 

In endeavouring to discover the causes of the disaster, the capabilities of the teaching 
staff is naturally the first point to be regarded. Here we meet at once with th(i names 
of men wi'll-known in the educational world at home and whose abilities are held in high 
esteem by many recognised cxj[X)rts, as was very clearly shown at the time of the com- 
pulsory retiri'inent of several members of the staff shortly afti'r Colonel Ottley’s appoint- 
ment as president. Eurthermore, Professor Unwin, who was on the staff for thirteen 
years, has been very largely responsible for the success of the technical colleges of the 
City and Guilds of London which he joinel on leaving Coopers Hill, and it is conse- 
quently im|jo8sible to blame the teaching staff for the failure of the college to hold its 
own. It is when we examine the system of management that we discover the mo^t 
startling diversity between the method at Coopers Hill and that adojited at the colleges 
of universities and other educational bodies. At Coopers Hill the president has always 
bi eii an officer devoid of any ju’evious training or cxjK'rienci' in educational matters such 
as w^ould be regarded as quite indispensable for the proix'r discharge of his duties at any 
other educational institution. Frequently he has been an officer who has taken no actual 
part in the teaching work of the college, and concerning this system it was stated before 
the Commission that until eighteen months ago . . . the absolute control of every- 

thing even of the educational system of the colk'ge, — was in the hands of the president, 
and the jiresidents were men who had had no experience of educational matters. The 
ri'sult was that the college oscillated somewhat violently from one rtjime to another — • 
one president thought om* thing imjxirtant, and another thought a very’’ different thing 
was important, and so on.” Under such circumstances it is not surprising that the college 
course lacked that thorough co-ordination b(*tweeu its different branches which is so 
essential a factor for success in any educational scheme. Ill-matured plans for changes 
and extensions could be forwarded to the Secretary of State for sanction without being 
subjected to careful scrutiny by experts cajiable of judging each separate item in its 
proper relation to the whole. The waste of time, energy and money produced by such 
conditions, it is imptissible to estimate, and the failure of the college to maintain its posi- 
t on was a natural result. 
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It’ this systoiu of management be eomparod witli that adopted at the City and Cuilds 
technical colleges, its delieieneies become still more strikingly evident. 'J’he system in 
vogiK; at those colleges has been evolved by {Sir Philip Magnus, Professors Unwin, Perry, 
Armstrong, Ayrton and others, being an adaptation of the methods followed in the great 
Corman polytechnics which have done so much for the technical education of that country. 
Under this system the principal or president is a senior member of the teacliing staff in 
charge of one of the three or four branches under which the college course is grouped, 
one jirofessor with assistants being responsible for each branch. Th(5 professors form the 
college board or senate of which the ])rinci}»al is jirtisident, and this board is responsible 
for the educational system as a whole. All schemes for extensions or alterations must 
bo pass(;d by tliis lioard before they can bo carried into elfeet. Such schemes, if passed, 
are them laid before the comniittco of management by the principal as the representa- 
tive of the educational staff, and the committee, if the funds are available, sanction the 
expenditure. Phis committee of management is composed of the trustees and business 
men in charge of the college finances, and is represented in the case of Coopers Hill by 
the kSeeretary of {State. Under this system it is essential that the principal should be 
an educationalist, and that sanction should not bo given to any expenditure for exten- 
sions or alterations until the plans for these have been duly passed by the educational 
board, by which means alone their educational eflicicncy can bo guaranteed. In the 
case of Coopers Hill, it is evident that each president has been in reality little more than 
a supiu'intendont of office work or registrar posing as an educational expert, and that 
in relation to the members of the teaching staff he has not been frinvis inter par s 
as would bo the case at oth('r edu(‘ational institutions, but lie alone has boon held respon- 
hible for the whole of the (*oll('g <5 educational wotk. ({on>»e((uently each successive presi- 
dent introduced just such ehangi^s and advocated* just such devclojmicnts as seemed 
desirable in his own private opinion, this being made clear in the evidence before tho 
tinal commission. 

Turniiig attention now to lloorkco, it is certain that tlie post of principal of Thomason 
C^ollegc is m many [loints very similar to that of iiresident of Coopers Hill, but in judging 
the worth of any precautions taken to prevent a repetition ot the Coopers Hill catas- 
trophe, considerable difficulty is at once experienced by reason ot the scanty information 
of any real educational value which is available for the purpose. The annual report 
written by the principal is of very doubtful value ; it may or may not contain the pro- 
fessional opinions of tho tc'aehing staff ; tho fact seems ahvay.s carefully concealed. There 
is certainly a college council consisting of these members of the stalf but, from tho men- 
tion made of it in the reports, it meets at very irregular int(*rvals and deals usually w'ith 
matters of only minor importance. Furthermore, from these same reports, we gather 
that there are serious grounds for believing that the system of violent oscillation experi- 
enced at Coopers Hill is being sympathetically reproduced at Roorkee. Thus, in the repert 
written by Colonel C!libborn in tho calendar for 1900, w^e read in connection with tho 
engineer class(*s that their revised course “ has so far prdved satisfactory, but wall have 
to bear the test of a couple more years’ actual practice before being finally confirmed.” 
In the calendar for 1902, wo read a condemnation of this time-table and system of fort- 
nightly examinations which is stated to have proved “ most unsatisfactory ! ” Thus tho 
system w hich to one principal appeared satisfactory is condemned by his successor, new ly 
arrived at the college, in the first report which lie writes ! Wo consequently feel no sur- 
prise when we read in the next report that the new system has so far ‘‘ run smoothly and 
proved eminently satisfactory ! ” From the reports by Colonel Clibborn for 1900 and 
1901, wo learn that the college has been furnished with a 100-ton metal- testing plant 
by Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth and Company, which is a duplicate of one in Wool- 
wich Arsenal. In the report for 1904 by Major Atkinson, w'e read that “ tho installa- 
tion of tho Buekton’s metal-testing inaehino will considerably increase the range of use- 
ful w^ork possible.” The cost of these machines cannot bo less than £500 each, and we 
wonder w'hen wo shall read of tho approaching installation of a third. We are justilied, 
we think, in regarding this system of management as conducive to considerable oscilla- 
tion and productive of much waste of valuable time and money. We note also that tho 
college staff contains but one den onatrator, though much space is given, in tho reports, 
to accounts of physical, chemical and elcclrical laboratories, while some reference is made 
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to a mechanical laboratory. Wo cannot help fooling that we should very much like to 
know the precise educational value of the work done in these laboratories and how the 
solitary demonstrator fills in his time ! Much parade has been, and is still being, made 
of the developments at Roorkoe consequent upon the late reorganisation due to Colonel 
Clibborn ; but it must bo borne in mind that bricks and mortar, properly and artistically 
arranged, make a great show ; and from an educational point ot view the annual reports 
of this institutioji are by no means hopeful reading to those who have real educational 
efiieiency at heart and can appreciate the lesson ot Coopers Hill. 


APPENDIX I-C. 

[Exlracl from the minutes of the Allahabad University senate meeting, held on the lilh 

January^ 1905.\ 

The Vice-Chancellor, the Hon’blo Sir George Edward Knox, Judge of the High Court, 
United Provinces, India, in the chair. 

The Vice-Glianccllor, raising the question of “ the advisability of the abolition of the 
faculty of engineering,” stated : — “ As the Senate stands constituted at present, it 
practically means that the faculty of engineering ceases to exist.” 

It was then pointed out that — “ There has never been a meeting of the faculty, not 
because the members did not take an interest in engineering, but because the College 
of Engineering at Roorkoe is not what such an institution should be. Roorkee College, us 
an educational institution, is very far from being satisfactory, and the responsibility for 
this rests upon the Government. It is mainly officered by Royal Engineers who have 
had no special training for their work. Until this College is thoroughly reformed, and 
its work put upon a sound educational basis, we, as a university, ought to refuse to give 
it recognition and hence to decline to establish a faculty of engineering.” 


APPENDIX II. 

Minute on technical educvtion in the United Provinces, 1909. 

(I) Development, 

It is possible to trace in India the existence of an official recognition of the need tor 
technical education so far back as the well-known educational des^iatch of 1854, and the 
development of this branch of education in England has been to some extent rellected 
in Indian educational policy from that date. 

In England the chief success of technical education in connection with industrial 
manufactures, dates from the establishment of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
in 1878 and the opening of the Institute's technical colleges in 1881-3, to which early 
official attention in India was directed by the Madras Technical Scheme of 1885. Up 
to the present time, however, nothing of a corresponding nature has been started in the 
Unite^ Provinces, and the chief institution concerned with higher technical education 
has been the Engineering College at Roorkee. 

The Thomason College, Roorkee, is the oldest of the Indian engineering colleges, 
dating from 1847, and it has been the most successful in training men for employment 
in the Public Works Department. Several eminent engineers have received their educa‘ 
tioii at this college, which has always hold a loading position in connection with technical 
education in India. 

In 1890 Sir Auckland Colvin appointed a commission to consider the dovolopmentB 
required in this branch of education, and in an exhaustive minute, dealing with the sub- 
ject and embodying his instructions, drew attention to the fact that — 

“ there exists at Roorkee a Government engineering college and workshops and 
it seems probable that wo have here, subject to such further developments 
as may be lound necessary, the nucleus of the instruction necessary*” 
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In his report upon the findings of this commission, he wrote — ^^3 findings. 

“ The recommendations of the committee may be divided into tvo distinct classes ; 
first, those which it is possible to carry into effect with little or brief delay ; 
and second, those which are in great measure necessary to the lull carrying out 
of the first category, and partly independent : but which all admit of being 
postponed for more mature consideration. The recommendations which fall 
into the first of these two classes arc first, the reorganisation of the Thomason 
Engineering C^ollege ; secondly, the institution by the Education Department 
or by the University, of a school final examination for the modern classes of 
high schools ; thirdly, the establishment of industrial schools at Roorkee, 

Luciknow or Allahabad.” 

“ The recommendations which fall under the second category are these : first, the 
establishment of a school of art at Lucknow ; second, the establishment of 
an agricultural school at Cawnporc ; third, the establishment of a teachers’ 
central training college at Allahabad.” 

As a result of these recommendations, the status of the Thomason College was Scheme to 
materially changed and a thorough reorganisation ot the institution was commenced. 

The College, which had previously been solely concerned with the recruitment of the Pub- g^ytem'oT^^' 
lie Works Department under which it was managed, was transterred fiom that branch of technical 
Government service to the Education Department, w ith a view to (‘Xtmiding its sphere education, 
of usefulness in connection with the higher branches of ti’chnical education generally. 

The teaching staff, ji.articularly in its higher ranks, was considerably aiignuuited ; increased 
instructional accommodation was provided; well eipiiiijicd w'oikf<hops were erected, 
and extra classes inaugurated. Furthermore, mduj-trial schools were started in vaiious 
centres, notably in Lucknow', and it was arranged that these should be jieriodically in- 
spected and re})orted upon by the principal ot Thomason Collegiu Th(‘se mati'rial changes, 
which first bc'gan to take effect in 1806, w ere continued by successive Lieiitenant-Govi'rn- 
ors, until it was authoritatively stated by the Government ot India, when sanctioning a 
further increase of educational expenditure at Roorkee, that the Gollegc w as — 

“ developing into an industrial and technical institute which w ill control and sti- 
mulate teaching of all kinds in tho United Provinces.” 

The whole history of this later period of tho development of Thomason College clearly 
shows that it w'as intended to establish at Roorkee, upon a broad and thoroughly scientific 
basis, an educational centre for higher technological work, which should be in touch with 
industrial schools for low-grade w ork suitably scattered throughout the |)rovmccs. More- 
over, this intention was supported by tho local Governnieiit under successive adminis- 
trations, with the a})proval of the Government of India- and tho sanction of the Secretary 
of State. 

The success of these intentions was dciicndcnt upon an eflieient educational organisa- 
tion coming into oxisteiiee at Roorkee, whence the required stimulative influence was to , 
be exerted on the centres for low^ -grade work distributed through the provinces ; by thh conneaion 
means a suitable lield of recruitment for the higher institution would have been jiroduced ^jjj 3 
and a complete system ot technical education established. Hiieh an organisation would SL'heme. 
have ensured the college and the schools for the low'cr branches ot technical instruction 
developing pari pami^ tho grades of technieul education being properly differentiated 
and the whole scheme forming an integral part of the general cdueational system of the 
provinces, with which it was intended to join through the primal y schools and the model n 
side of the high schools. Tho failure to achieve these desirable results has been entnely 
due to the inadequate attention given to educational details. 


ThomabOn 
( 'ollcgo and 
industrial 
schools. 


Importanco 
of Thomasoi 


(2) Maladminutration, 

The successful development of the industrial schools depended largely upon the atti- 
tude adopted by the authorities at Thomason College, by w hom these schools w ere period- 
ically insjiected and reported upon to Government. 

Tho continued unsatisfactory state of these schooL led to the appointment of a com- iJnsatis- 
mittee in December, 1901, to examine tho question of their proiicr development, tin facD^ry ( on- 
president of this committee being the ptincipal of Thomason College. This committee of 
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industrial 

schools. 

Committoo 
of Enquiry, 
1901. 


collected much valuable infornialion concerning tlm need for thcS 3 schools, thir 
existing organisations, etc., but the educational inferences drawn from these, and the 
methods suggested for the improvement of the schools were comploUly discredit'd by 
tile (lovi'rnment of India in its resolution dated 14th January, 1!X)4. It is tlii'i’e shown 
that ui the otiinion ot the Government of India the Committee faded “ to distinguish 
sufhciently between a school and a commercial undertaking,” and in regard to the main 
projiosal for improvement, it is stated that“- 


” The Government of India are unable to find in the argunnmt advanet;rl by the coin 
mittee, in the examjile of other countries, in the opinions of expert witnoi-seR 
or m jiractieal oxperieiiec in India, any reasons vvliieh would jiistdy tlnsm in 
sweejnng an ay the present industrial schools and substituting the system* 
desciibed in this report.” 

Its relloction The Government ot India very clearly show that overwhelming educational authontv 
on 1 ho mason recognised slandmg was diri'ctlv opposed to the more impoitant liiidings ol tlu; Goin- 
0 ogo, mittee presided over liy Colonel Glibhom, Principal ot Thomason College, 18l)2-l''02. 

Snell facts nulieale that the edueational organisation at Koorkee during this critical period 
wai in eliarge of an ofheer ([uite uiie<|ual to the larger duties placed upon him iiiuler the 
Gohm Scheme of 189(). 


Its fi mil tigs 
discredited 
by (lovoni- 
mont of 
India, 1904. 


Colvin 
Heheiiio 
frustrated 
{vide Appen- 
dix A). 


A seriitiiiy of the college reports and records shows that the only extensions of the 
educational w 01 k aetuall} stalled at Thomason College, during 1 89(5- 1 OOI) w ere distoietly 
ol a low grade, and eoiise(|U(‘nll> llu' eollegi* instead of becoming, as was intended, an 
ellicient direetoi ot iiulustrial seliooH iH'c.ime. in uetiial f.iet, only their rival, a slate ot 
things never coiitei4i]’lated uiidi'r the Colvin Srheii'a' The inanagi'ineiit of Thomason 
Colb'ge alone can 1 m^ responsible tor allowing edueational affairs of such impoitance to 
have drifted into such a state of chaos dm mg ti'ii yi'ars. This has been solely due to an 
utter disregard ot genuine I'diieational mti'rests. 


Failure dno inaiiagement of the college under the Colvin Seln'iiK' w'as vested in a eommittee 

to inado- consisting ot tin* (TiK't KiigiiU'er to Government, United ITovniei'S (Buildings and Roads), 

quatoatton- the Director of Public Instruction, the Manag(*r of the Oudh and Rohilkliaiid Railway, 

tion being the Locomotive Supeimti'ndi'nt, Oudh and Roliilkhand Railway, and tin; Princijiul. It 

given to must bo noticed that theie aie only two ediieational oflici rs on tins list, and that they are 

odiicationa administrative olheials, eonseiiiK'iit ly ediieational interests aie very inadi'quatoly 

^ Hatoguai'ded under this sy.stem ot managenieiit. 

Partial Tfds fact w'as recognised by the local Government m lt)(ll when they appointed a 

recognition college council to be associated with tin* ])nn{‘!p.il “ in regulating the eoinves of studies, 
of this by the selection ot text-books and other ni.ilt(*rs wliieb cannot In* t onvenK iilly and ('llectively 
Government, dealt with by tho Coinniitteo of Management.” The tormatnm of this Cuuueil indicated 
Government’s desire that ofTeciive control of educational details of the college work should 
Government’s be placed in tho hands of oftieers actually in touch with such work ; but tho good inten* 
remedy tions of Government were frustrated through the defective constitution accorded to the 

inadequate. Council. Three out of the live original members WTre only subordinate oHieials ; impor- 

tant branches of the educational w'ork weie unrepresented ; no geminu^ attempt wais made 
to saf(‘giiar(l ('dueational interi'sts, and the powi*!’ of veto bestowed upon the principal 
rendered the Council useless e\cu for the proper eo-ordinaliou of the eoll(*ge edueational 
work. 

Protest by The evil ellects of this system were severely criticised in l!)0o when the Allahabad 

Allahabad University abolished their Faculty of Engineering, the reason for the abolition being 

University, emphatically stated before the Senate in the following words : — 

“ Because tho College of Engineering at Roorkee is not what such an institution 
should he. Roorkee College, as an educational institution, is very far from 
being satisfactory, and the responsibility for this rests upon the Government. 
It is mainly officered by Royal ' Engineers who have had no special training 
for their work. Until this college is thoroughly reformed and its work jiut 
upon a sound educational basis, wo, as a university, ought to refuse to give 
it recognition and hence to decline to establish a faculty of tngineering.” 


• Tho report especially urgid the introduction of tho Cttsauova system, which, it should bo noted, was 
Primarily intended for criminal populations near Naples. 
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It follows hoiu all this that the (lolvm scheme for the ellicieiit reorganisation of Summary of 
Thomason College and th(5 development ot mdii.stii.il .schools has been rendered abortive; situation, 
and that tlie increase of expeiidituK' iueiirK'd at Hooikee lias uji to date bei'ii education- 
ally umemunerative, solely by reason ot the ineneetii.d jimMutions t.dieii to secure elheient 
educalional control of the details connected with the complete formulation of the actual 
scheme. 

(3) Fiiliirc outlook. 

A consideration ol the above f.icts shows th.it before the formation of the ( ollege Conn- Educational 
eil in 11)01, tlu', edneatioii.d e.xpeiKMue g.uiKsl by res[»onsible members of (he te:u hing experience a 
stall at Jtoork('e was a w.islisl as, set eviui so t.ir as the college org.uiisation itself w^as con- wasted asset, 
cerned. hurtlus moie, tli.it with the institution of a council, matters were but slightly 
im|)roved ior inieiu.u administration, and that its weak eoiisiilution, combined wntli the 
[lower of ^cto, entiri'ly iiu-vi'iitod this same asset being utilised m connection with the 
problem.s of tcclmiea'i edueaiion generally. 

This situat ion now' forms .i seiioiis numace to the futine .success of any general system Govern- 
oF cdiiculion aiming at the mdusln.il de\ (‘lopment of the prov mces as a whole. The Jaeu- ment’s ac- 
teuant-duvcnior, in Ins coiivoe.ition addie.ss at Allahabad on November Mth, 1908, knowledg- 
said : — ment of 

“I wish to .see the University extend its iiifluenec' ov(t other forms of <^<^ucation 

witli which it has now no concern. Holding this view, I think it is a pit> ontrmfiu- 

tliat the kaciilty ot F”" abolished, and that the University cnee on Naini 

do(‘s not ext ( lid its la Uolk'ge at Roorkco. The result ot Tal Confer- 

this iiidincicuci' was Ih.it .it the sittings ol the industrial Coiiferenco at Naim ence, 1007. 
Tal last y('ur, theri' was a \(Ty [ironouiiced feeling of oppo.sitioii to the sugges- 
tion that it would be (h'snable to secure the alhliation of the tcehnologieal 
institute, vvluMi ('stahlislu-d, to the UiiivcrMt). I believe tli.it a somewhat 
similar feeling has led to the dcteimmatiou ot the agricultural colh^ge to be a 
thing apart from the Uuiver.^^ity.” 

Sucli K'iuaiks as thi'.se indicate the ('\i, Hence, in the Uniti'd Provmci's, of a highly University 
dangeious state ot allans in eonneeliou with edmaition.d administration, more [larticularly protest mis- 
iii VH'W ot tile ol)s( i \ .itioiis iiiadi' in the Allaliab.id tSen.de at the tinii' ot thi‘ abolition understood, 
of the UuuKy of Fngiiic('img Tlioe h.ivc hern aheadv (pioted and clearly show that 
the abolition in (pK'stioii was in clleet a jirotcst by edue.dionali.sts against the state of afFaiis Gravity of 
existing .it Ixooikee, and that the Umvi'r.sity, tar tiom showing iiulitference, look the onl) situation a 
eoui.se [lossihle when eiuh'.ivom mg to louse the hn-al Govi'inmeut to a projiiT sense of its serious in- 
own resiioiisibility in tlu' m.dter. kuithei uiori', the position indicates tliat the biCcwdi 
lietwecn the Univer.sity and li'clmieal I'dueation is wuhaiing instead of narrowing and that 
this is likely tu coutiniu' until the Thomason Uollegi* lx* placed upon a tlioroiighlv sound 
ed iic.il lonal b.isis. iMiIiiie to I'lli'ct this is ahasidy ri'sponsibli', through the muladininis- . 
tr.it ion ot lh(' Uolvm .sclienu', tor ten ycais’ loss oi time in the development of industrial App^^x ^ 
schools ; further contimiatioii ot tlie existing .state of alTairs forma a serious indictment B). 
against Jiidi.iu (‘dueationul jiohcy at the [iresent time. 

The N.iiiii Tal conference ot 1907 has re.su.seilaled the Uolvm proposal.s for industrial Naini Tal 
.schools (ca/c Goveinmout lesolution on Educ.itioii m the United Provinces, dati'd 7th 
Jauu.iry, 1908, SirJulm Hewett’s budget speech, 1908, and his convocation address at 
Allah.ib.id on November Uth, 1908, in which allusion ks in.ade to industrial .schools, ex 
])ei'imeutal weaving schools, a school of design and a schiwl of carpi'utry). TIutc is cun- 
aeiiueiitly every reason to suppose that these [iroposals, forming [lart of .i continuou.s 
policy, are cducation.illy sound, hut a.s already indic.ited, their sucee.ssful issue is depend- school.s. 
ent u])ou an elhcu'iit I'ducMtional orgauis.atiou coming into i^xi.stenct' at Roorkixx Tin' 
ro.solutioii of the (lovcrnuu'ut of India, dati'd J.muary Uth, 1904, clearly show's that * 

“the opinions of ('xpert witnesses” have in the [last been ignored by tlie aiithoritu's the position 
at Roorkee w'ith dis.istroiis remits ; a furtlmr eoiitmuaiiee of this policy will now endanger of 189() 
the whole future of technical education, and indications arc not wanting to show that tins 
danger is a very real and immiiiciit one. 

The proceedings of tlio Naini Tal conference h.iving been m.ide strictly conlideiitial, I’rwcedlngs 
it is iiiipo.ssible tu subject them to criticism in iletail, but tho Govcnimoiit*Reaoluti(;n on 
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Conference 

confidential. 


Education in the United Diovincos, dated January 7th, 1008, states that within the next 
quiiuiuonniuin the Lieutenant-Governor— 


Indications 
of its pro- 
posals in re- 
lation to 
higher 
technical 
education. 


Results dis- 
couraging in 
the light of 
past edu- 
cational 
expeiionce. 


Need for 
caution. 


“ hopes to see tlio Thomason (bllogo developed into a technological iiistituto for 
engineering purpo.sos and a technological institute for chemical matters es- 
tablished at Uawnporc.” 

It is to be presumed that the separation, thus advocated, of two intimately connected 
branchos of technical education is based upon the findings of the Naini Tal confereiico. 
The proposal, however, to locate institutes for engineering and chemical technology res- 
pectively at Roorkee and Uawnpore, two centres some four hundred miles apart, is so 
directly contrary to the successful example ot other countries and so diametrically op- 
po.sed to the results of past educational cxperieuco in India, that all interested in the 
future of technical education in this country must gravely fpiestion the wisdom of such a 
proceeding. This experience has clearly shown that, in India, the isolation of the scat- 
tered colleges of the universities has proved a serious obstacle to the maintenance of satis- 
factory standards for higher educational work ; also Dr. Morris Travers, in his report 
on the Institute of Science, is strongly opjioscd to the policy of founding isolated institu- 
tions of special branches of applied science. 

The intimate connection existing hetweeii eiigiiieenng cUid clumiical technology may 
be seen in the working of the Uity and Guilds of London Colleges, or the engineering 
di'partments of modern universities, wlii're students of eugineenng and industrial che- 
mistry share many courses of instruction during the eailier ])Cii()d ot their training. Work 
in engini'eiiug and climnistry is arranged for both clashes of studi'iits, so that it is inijios- 
siblc for anyone familiar with the educalioiial details concerned, to realise how the .separa- 
tion suggested can be logically jiustitied. The devclojunent of a chemical side at Roorkee 
has all eady bemi recogin.^cd as iiece.ssary and has been jilaci'd in cluuge of .in oflicor s|x’eially 
a|)pointed by the Secretary of State m 1901 ; with the foundation ot a. chenueal institute 
at (.'awiipore, the necessity for an engineering side there uill become e(|ually apparent. 
Thus, instead of being two conneeted branches, Roorkee and Uawnpore will become two 
distinct and rival centres, and m view of the general level of .scientific educational attaiii- 
ineiit at present existing in India, .suoli rivalry eanuot ])ro\c stimulative m its action. 
At least one centre will be degraded and the cau.so ot higher technical education will cor- 
respondingly sufler. 

At the present jimcturc it is imjierativo th.it technical education should be adequately 
safeguarded from tho.se d.ingers which have proved .so disastrous in the jiast to higher 
education in India, and tliLs can only be secured by iwying most c.iroful attention to tho 
educational det.iils of any jirojio.sals formulated. Neglect to do tins <il Roorkee has led 
to a scries ot failures in coniicetion with the industrial chesses at Thonuesoii C-ollego extend- 
ing over a period of ten ycar.s ; further neglect will now lead to incalculable harm m tho 
future. 


(4) litjorms nrnkd 

The preceding sections of this minute deal nitli tho confusion winch has arisen in 
Present connection with the develojmicnt of technical education m tho United Proviiiocs ; they 
position ^ confusion is directly due to the unsatistactory educational coiidi- 

Bummaiisei. loading technical institution of tlic country. Tho inollioiont educational oi- 

ganisation at Thomason College has led to a want of proper disca-imination botweou high 
and low grade ivork ; it has prevented tho dfevclojimoiit of officiont industrial schools; 
it has nullitiod the tiiidings of the Colvin Committee, which were educationally sound, 
and it is producing a widening estrangement between the University and technical in- 
stitutions in these jirovinces. 

Piimary remains to indicate methods by which these evils may bo remedied and future 

importance progress rendered possible. Eor this purpose the primary reform nocossary is the placing 
of rofurms of Thomason College upon a sound educational ba.sis, since by this means alone can a 
at Thomason projicr co-operation between the University and technical institutions be assured. 
College. During the last ten years the educational work at Roorkee has been gradually arranged 

System under live main branchos ; applied m.»themdties ; civil engineering ; electrical engineer- 
advocated. jjjg . inyyhitmcal engineering ; induHtrial chemistry. In order to eiLsure a proper co- 
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ordination between these branches and ado|iiatoly to safeguard future developments, 
the following reforms are now imperative : — 

{a) Each of these five branches should bo jdaced under a proj^erly qualified professor 
regularly appointed to the Indian (ducational service. 

{b) These five jirofossors should form a board of studies authoritatively constitute<i 
and officially recognised by Government. 

(c) All matters of moment affecting the college educational Vork should bo laid, 
with due notice, before this Board for consideration. 

{(i) Minutes of the proceedings should be carefully ri'cordod by the member appointed 
Secretary and shoiihl be filed in the office.s of the college anil of the Director 
of Public Instruction for information and reference. 

By those means further neglect of important educational details of any schemes for 
the improvement of technical education in the UiiiIimI Provinces could be avoided ; due 
eouHideraf loii of such details by odueaiional authorituvs, f.amiliar with them, would be 
assured ; the true position of the college in the general educational systinu of tlio pro- 
vinces could 1)0 dclinilcly fixed, and the j)rcs<‘nt confused state of technieal education 
could at last })(‘ ended. 

E. F. TIPPLE. 

P. P. PHILLIPS. 


APPENDIX II-A. 

[Extract from ''The Ehnect,'' 12th Fehruari/, 190S.] 

Boorkee college and TEiaiNir^L EDITC’ATION. 

The future of the Thomason (hllcgc, Bo ikce, at the pu'sent juncture is a matter worthy 
of careful eonsideratiou from all those who ar{‘ genuinely intcn'stisl m the establishment of 
a sound systian of fechnic-al I'ducation in this country. 'J’hc development ot th(‘ eollegc 
from a more training school for artis.ins about I8t.‘) up to the time of the Colvin Committee 
in 1891 IS too well known to need repetition, ami so tar .is the future is concerned it is the 
trend of later events that is of primary importance. About 1890 the college wa.s trans- 
ferred from the Public Works Department to the Education Department, on the recom- 
mendations made in the Colvin leports, and since tluai successive (Jovernmonts havi* been 
oontiiiiially entertaining large ami expensive schemes for the development of the educa- 
tional work of this institution. The above-named reports clearly indicated that the 
college was recognised as suitable for development into an institute for higher toclmieal 
education, and in August, 190, ‘1, it was definitely stated by the (fijvernment of India, 
as a reason for sanctioning a large increase of expenditure at Bo )rke\ that the Thomason 
College “is deveIo])iug into an industrial and , leehnieal institute which will control 
and stimulate tenidiing of all kinds in the United Provinees.” It is of .some interest, there- 
fore, to note how this development has really been conducted in lecent years, more espe- 
cially in view of the important bearing which this must have upon any general .scheme of 
toclmieal education devised for the United Provinces. 

Previous to 1890, Thomason College was conoorned only with the training of public 
works engineers and subordinates, together with certain military survey c lasses. Under 
Colonel Clibborii the courses for the engineer classes were improved at some considerable 
expense, but despite costly installations of machinery these courses do not even now 
contain any engineeiing lalioratory work such as is eonsideied to be of fundament.d im- 
portance and absolutely indispensable at all high grade engineering colleges in Europe. 
Moreover, the actual extension of the educational work beyond its })revious limits was 
effected in 1890 by the introduction of indu.strial and mechanical apprentice clas.«cs which 
were intended to provide for the (education of selected students from the jirovincial indus. 
trial schools. This evidently was an attempt to form an educational ladder by ineaii.s 
of which capable students might climb from low grade technical schools to a high grade 
technical institute. Sqoh a .schome was admirable in its conception, but for sneoess it 
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was depoiulont upon the ostablishmoiit of efticiont iiuhistrial schools, while this itself was 
furth(u* (l('peiulent upon a proper recof^nition ot tlio functions of siicli scliools and of their 
relation to a higher grade iiislitute. The ideas of the late jiniicipal of Thomason College 
upon thos(‘ important educational matters have been already sulticiently discredited in 
the (Government ol India’s resolution of January, 100 f, upon the rejiort of the (GonimitO^o 
on Industrial Schools over wliich C'ohmel Clihlmrn presided, and cousefpicntly it is not 
surprising to iind that the above elasses have never hitliorto justified their existence. 
That thisn so is ev id('nt from the college reports, while tlie courses of study and the 
time- tallies show that these classes arc all oceujned with teelmieal work of an extreimdy 
elementary grade, and that consoipiently, so far as they are concerned, the Thomason 
College is merely a low grade toehnieal sehool, despite its expensive maehinory and costly 
ecpiipment. 

A further development was introduced in 190C wlieii the technical classes were starled, 
of which hut hwv details are at ])restmt availahli'. The (mtranei' q iialiii cMlions, liowever, 
aie considiU'aldy Indow the* (Migmeer class standard, whil(‘ the actual courses can scarcely 
he diflcTi'iitiati'd from those of the mechanical appreiiliee class, and const'qiiently tlu'y aie 
not likely to prove more successful than their ]»r<'d(‘cessorB in spri'admg really sound 
teelmieal education. It is thus cksrr that th<' only mwv classi's iril rodiici'd at Thomason 
coll ‘g(' since 1890 ar<' such as should pi'opi'rly hidong to teeliiiical schoids, while the en- 
gineer classes lliemsidvi's do not derive the full henetit winch thi^y sliould receive from the 
ineriaised expi'iidituri' which has been incurred. At a teelmieal school great attention 
must ho paid to workshop practice, the sea'iitifie work done is necessarily elementary, 
and the technical mst ruction given should he largely of a pojmlar kind. At a teelmieal 
colk'ge, on the other li.ind, workshop practice, thougli still necessary, is relatively of less 
imjiortcina', the ('ngima'riug laboratory taking ])recedenee, while the scieiitine and 
tcilmieal work must necessarily he advanced and of a highly sjx'cialiscd eliaraohux 
(‘onsi'quently, although much money ha.s been spent and is being six^iit at Koorkixi upon 
machinery, lahoraforu's and vvoiksliops, yet the actual ('ducatioiial di'vclopment, by wliieli 
aloiK' such expenditure can be justili(*d, w’ould he much niori* accurately described as a 
d('gra(lation ol the c'diie.itioiMl woik of an eiigim'ering college. 

The whole liistory of tins later ]K*rioil of tlui ('dueational <ictivity of d’homason College 
indicates the urgent iKX'd which exists for the <\stahlishmeiit of efficituit industrial scliools 
for low' grade teelmieal iiMiiiing at various centres throughout the provinces. By this 
cans alone can a suitable' licld of ri'cruitmcnt he obtained from winch to draw studiuits 
cajiahle of benefiting from the courses provided at a teelmieal college. The only higher 
technical education tor w inch tlieri' is a recognised demand at ])res(‘nt is that which admits 
to (Government service, and in the light of jiast experience' in India this is a danger against 
which adeepiate jirovision must he made* by building u]) a system ot technical edueatimi 
U])e)n a sure foundation. Atte'ntiein is now being ])aid to the* prope'r eo-ordination e,f 
primary aiiel secondary education m the schools of the'sc provme-cs, and if this co-oreliii,i- 
tion IS to he ceimfilete it must include a suitalde ariMiige'me'iit of technical schools where' 
adeepiafe ])rovision can he made for full-day ]>U]»ils anel half-timers. Money spent now 
upon tlu' furthcr.inci' eif such schemes will he moiioy we'll hpe*nf m the ultimate ele'velop- 
nicut of higlu'r technical education, hut until a sounel foimdatiem has hce'ii laid by tJie 
estalilishme'iit of a numhe'r of e-ilicieiit mdustiial schools for low graele' tcchiiie-al trammg, 
no satisf.ie-tory syste'iu ot highci te‘e*liiiical ('elucatiem can he rcaivel. (Je'are'r lU’emf of this 
cannot he atlordcd than that wliie'h is ol>tamahle from a scrutiny of ttie Thomason (JolJege' 
dcvelopme'iits, anel the* le'sults whicli the'y have achievcel eluring the last decaele e>f that 
institute’s histe)ry. 


APPENDIX II-B 

\Exiraci from ‘‘"The PiojipPTy'’ 2Slh Novpmhpr, 1908.] 

Scientific research and industrial development. 

It is safe to say that ehemie*al seie'iice in any, but its jmre'ly educational, asj^ect is prac- 
tically imtrk'd in Uj)])er India. Notable excerptions are the sugar weirks, whose rise of 
recent years in and around the United Provinces is such a hopeful sign. These, in many 
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cases employ chemists as a part of their regular factory staft, but beyond this a system- 
atic chemical investigation of tht; latent resourct's of tlie Unite(| Provinces has still to be 
undertaken. It is surpribing that it should be .so in a country with an almo.st inexhaust- 
ible supply of the raw material for many teehnoJogieal jiioee.sses at the best only super- 
ficially inve.stigated. That then* is no doubt (»f it i.s apparent to all who hav(> folIov^cd 
the pioceediugs of the Industrial Coiiferenee tliat met at ^laiiii Tal m Augu.st, 1907, under 
the preHideiicy of the Lieutenant-do vernor, and Sir John Ib'wett’s .sub.sequeiit sjieeches 
on the i idustriil situation that have from time to tune <i|)peaied in the jiie.s.s. There 
arc \\elco i c sign.s that efforts will not bi* wanting on the part of (loverniiKuit to provide 
funds; and all vvell-wi.shers of Imlia will hope that the response by tin* country may bo 
vigorous and sincere when a workable scheme ot technical mstruefion and rescairch U pul 
forward. 

But the best will in the world cannot save from failurt‘ any scheme initiated without a 
thorough grasp of the methods used to-day m inv(‘stigatmg chemical industrial problems 
and of the value of res(*areh in thi.s eonm^etion. The chemist’s w'ork in relation to indus- 
trial d(‘V(']opment i.s so imperfi'ctly understood both by thc^ ollieial and public mind of 
India that it is likidy that some at k^ast of tht‘ sehiunes jirojiosed will not bisir thi* inijiress 
ot wisdom. Mistake s there are bound to b(‘, but it is by no means lU'cessary that these 
should be of a fundamental nature at the very outset, if advantage is taken of the ex- 
perience of oth( r eountries and a sound critical judgment exereisiM. It is a point of im- 
])ortaiice to recognise at once* the projier value of rcsmirch as a national asset. The inves- 
tigjition of many loading questions in this fi<*ld cannot, imdiT jireseiit conditions, be left 
to jirivate enti'rprise, and it is the duty of the Government, onec‘ the imjiortanee of the 
subject has been recognised, to s(‘t asid(‘ a ceitain sum of the ])nblie mom‘y, not an extra- 
vagant one, for tins purpose. Money thus invested may not yield a return to-day or eviui 
to-morrow, but that it will eoiiK' b<iek w ith iiitenvst soiiu' day is is etudain as the rising of 
the sun. 

A classical ex.im})le of the ultimate \a!ue of rcseaich is jirovided, unhappily for this 
country, by the eireumst.inei s timt k'd up to the threatened (‘xtinetion ot natural indigo 
by its synthetic ri\al. The stoiy is .in mtinsting one. Thuty years ago a German 
eliemist, Dr. Adolt \^on Ikieyer, woikmg (piietly m his laboi .itoiy .it Munich, sueisaaled in 
preparing a f(‘w giammes of indigotin, the colouring matter ol natural indigo. The ma- 
terials }i(‘ us('d were’ at that time chemical euriositR-s ratlier than merchantable commo- 
dities, and it w'as a mattcT of conj(’i*ture if the.se coukl be produei’d cheaply enougli to 
enable synthi’tie indigo to be put iijion the market. The national value of Baeyer’s 
discovery was, however, at once recogms d, and an army ot chemists set to work to mvi’s- 
tigale the (jiiestum from the point of vi<‘w of the raw' maU'rials at Germany’s disjinsal. 
I’lu’ sad plight of the Bihar in<lu.stry is a direct result of their w'ork. Even now the lesson 
driviMi home by .su many hard knocks i.s still unlearnt, and the pbinters, who have ewry- 
thing at stake, aie mcliried to accept advice wdiieh condom.^ their past ni'gligiuiee of the 
.scientilie side of their mdu.stry rather than that, Ie.ss Hatteimg It is true, which points 
the way to .sulist.antial improvi'ineiit. Again the ])romnK'nt jKKsition suddenly attained 
by Java in the sugar trade can bo traeisl ahiiosi dire<*tly to the intelligent use by the 
Dutch of tlie resources of ehemieal and biological si'ienee ; and tlu‘ employment ot such 
workers as Kobus and Piinsim Geeilegs m the interests ot the industry. It must not bo 
infmred that the [lanaeea to lly to lor mdustrial pre-eminence is the inqxjrtation of experts 
])(‘ll-mell into tlie eoiinlry. The bone- button tnule is in extremis; in a state of panic 
a button expert is si'iit for by the next mail, and if the button tnule does not come uj) to 
expectation at tlu' (Mid ot tavo years, he is .sent home again, and science is s.aid to be of no 
u.se. It is not suggesteil that anything so exaggerated could hajipen in India, but a modi- 
fied form of the fajlaey i.s possible and needs carefully guarding against. 

It Will be well for those who have the interests of technological development at heart 
to remember that the most (’s.s(‘ntial part of it, ajiplied re.seareh, only thrives in its own 
atmosphere, and any scheme will lack an ('sseiitial feature of sueei'ss that does not provide 
for rirst-clas.s scientific control directly under Government. The day of the well-inten- 
tioned amateur is over in India. Specialisation has reached a jioint where it is no longer 
t>ossiblo for a man to turn his attention at a moment’s notice from military command 
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or the management of an indigo oonocm (to take hyixithetioal oases) to the control of 
scK'ntific workers and toehnical instruction. Industrial problems requiring scientific 
solution imist be approached in a scientific attitude of mind, and those responsible for 
advising Clovernment, wdl do well to see that their first effort is to seoure this, 


APPENDIX III. 

Minute on Indian education with .special reference to the reoroanisation op 
THE Indian Education Department, Ifil.'b 

Preface. 

This minute is ooneerned .solely with recent educational dovolopmonts in India and 
their past history. In every case full reference has boon given for the statements made 
The subjeet appears to be of sufiieient eonsequenec to deserve ‘Ninsuleration solely on its 
merits, and it is thought that the introduction of names may tmid to divert attention 
fr*om the iiighly important quest ion of what is ritfht to the relati\elv iiisigiiificaiit question 
of who is right ? For this reason the t imite is is'^ncd anonyuiouHly. 

Historical Surreg. 

In Mareli, 1004, a resolution was issiuxl by the (Jovernor-General in Council, giving a 
summary of facts and figures coneorning the history and growth of education m India. {^) 
Therein it is stated that— 

“ Education in India, in the modern sense of the word, may be .said to date from the 
year 1854, when the Court of Directors of the Old East India (Company, in a 
incmoriiblc dispatcli, definitely accepted the .systematic ))romotion of general 
education as one of the diifies of the State, and eiiqihatieally dedarof] that the 
typo of education which they desired to sec extended in India was that winch 
had for its object the ilitlusion of the arts, science, plulosophy, and literature 
of Europe; in short, Kuiopeati knowledge . , . . The first instinct of 
Ihitish rulers was to leave the traditional modes of instruction existing m the 
country undisturbed and to eontinue the support which they had been ac- 
eustonied to receive from native rulers.” 

To tins end provision had been made, so far back as 1818, for giving regular assistaneo 
fiom public fiiiids. 'rhese tnwlitional mode.s of in.sti iietion, liow ever — 

“ Mohammedan no less than Hindu, assigned a disproportionate importance to the 
training of the memory, and sought to devclope the critical faculties of the mind 
mainly by exercising their jmpils in metaphysical refinementH.” 

The impulse towards reform which rcsulUxl in the despatch of 1854 eanio from two 
directions : the need for public servants with a knowledge of the English language, and 
secondly, the mis.sionary influence cxerci.sod in favour of liotli English and vernacular 
education. (^) In accordance with the policy outlined in this despatch, a department of 
Ihihlic Instruction was sub.seipiently created ; i nivcisitics were foundwl in the presidency 
towns : training schools for teachers were c.stablished ; existing Government educational 
institutions were iiiei eased, and a system of grauts-iu-aid was introduced to encourage 
local effort. 


The policy thus laid down in 1851 was re-aflirmed in 1850, wheq tlie administration 
was tran.sf erred to the Clrown (^) 

The following figures serve to indieate the progre.ss made upon tlie lines indicated. 
The universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were ineorjioratcd in 1857, and those 

(*) “ Indian Educational Policy,” pnidished ip book lorni in 1004. 

(*) Ibnl, para 4 
(*) Ibid, para. 0. 
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of the Punjab and Allahabad in 1882 and 1887. The growth of schools ahd colleges pro- showing its 
ceeded most rapidly between 1871 and 1882, and by the end of this latter year there were growth 
2J millions of pupils under instruction. According to the last available Quinquennial during quin- 
Report on Education in India, 1902 — 7,(^) there were in 1002, 3,204,3.36 pupils in 97,854 
primary schools, and 622,768 scholars in 5,493 secondary schools, while the number of ^ ^ * 

colleges was 191 with 23,009 students. Thus including special schools, technical and 
industrial schools, schools of art, normal schools for teachers, etc., the total number of 
s(!hools and colleges for public instruction amounted to 104,622 with 3,886,493 pupils, 
and if private institutions be added, the total number of scholars known to the Education 
Department reached 4,521,900, noc.essitating an expenditure exceeding 400 lakhs, out of 
which 177 lakhs were pro Vidal from public funds, the balance being obtainal from foes, 
endowments, and j)ri vale sources. Thus the total cost to the publio funds fell short 
of £1,200,000. 

According to the same report the population of British India was in 1907, 229 millions 
scattered over an area of 964,073 sq. miles, and the activities of the Education Do[)art- 
ment throughout the country were distributal in the following way at tlio end of the 
quinquennium: — 3,937,860 pujuls in 112,930 primary schools, 713,342 scliolars m 5,898 
sa;ondary schools, and 25,168 students at 182 colleges ; the total numher of pul)lic educa- 
tional institutions was 121,330, accommodating 4,741.480 pupils, this latter number 
rising to 5,388,632, it j)upils at private institutions ho uicludal. Tlio total cost to the 
country of tliis educational systoni was 5.59 laklis of rii))ocs, out of which 296 lakhs 
(£2,000,000 ncnrly) rcpri'scnicd th<’! expenditure from public funds. 

These figures for tlio years 1902 — 7 are of peculiar importance because they record Their 
the educational results which liavo sprung from the application of the common policy of . 

educational expansion and reform outlined authoritatively m 1904 by the (loveriior- 
General in Council, and follow ed continuously from tliat date in all the [aoviiiccs of the 
Indian Empire. 

Position examined. 

The same resolution, in a section dealing with the merits and defects of tlio existing Advantages 
system,!*) states that — 

“ it is almost universally admitted tliat substantial benefits have been conferral u[)on 
tlie people tliemsclvcs by the advance w lii(‘h has been made in Indian education 
within tlie last fifty years; that knowledge has heen .spread abroad to an 
extent formerly undro.imed of ... . and that there has been a marked 
inqirovement in the character of the public servants now chosen from the ranks 
of educated natives, as compared with those of the days licforo schools and 
universities had commenced to exercise their elevating influence. But it is 
also im])OSSihlo to ignore the fact that criticisms fi’om many (piartcrs arc 
directed at some of the features and results of the system as it exists at jirescnt, Dofocts of 
and that these criticisms proceed especially from friends and well-wishers of system 
the cause of education. Its shortcomings in point of (puiutity need no diMiion- ouumorated. 
stratum .... In jioint of quality the mam charges brought against the 
system are to the general effect (1) that higher alueation is pursued with 
too exolu.sivo a view to entering Govornmout service, that its scope is thus 
unduly narrow ed, and that those wdio fail to obtain em[)loymciit under Govern- 
ment are ill fittal for other ])ursuits ; (2) that oxcessivp promhioneo is given 
to examinations ; (3) that the courses of study are too ])urely literary in 
character ; (4) that the schools and colleges train tlio intelligence of the 
students too little, and their memory too much, so that mechanical repeti- 
tion takes the place of sound learning ” 

Further, it is stated in the same resolution(*)— 

“ that Government service is regarded by the educated classes as the most assured, 
the most dignified, and the most attractive of all careers : and that the desire 
on the part of most students to realise these manifold advantages as soon and 

(*) Vide Government of India, 6th Quinquennial Review, Vpl* II, page 67, table 7 ; and pape.60, tabic 1(). 

(•) “ Indian Educatipnul Policy," para. 8. 

(*) Ibid, para. 9. 
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as cheaply as possible tends to prevent both schools and colleges from filling 
their proper position as places of liberal education.” 

An examination of those defects in the light of the i»ast history of Indian education 
very clearly indicates that they have sprung from two main sources, both lying beyond 
the control of the Education Department itself : (1) the jirimary motive which prompted 
Government to set up the existing system in 1854, and (2) the traditional modes of in- 
struc tion v Inch had previously li eld sw ay throughout the coun try. Attention has already 
been drawn to the fact that the first impulse towards educational development arose 
from the urgent demand that existed for clerks in Government offices. It was largely 
in order to meet this demand iliat Government formulated tlieir educational policy and 
decided for tlie first time to take a direct jiart in the educational work of the country. 
'J'he defects in the quality of education summarised under the lieadmgs (1) and (2) in the 
paragra}ih quoted above are obviously of a cbaractcr to bo expected from an educational 
system admittedly introduced with the avowed object of increasing the supply of public 
servants availalilo in the country ; while those grouped under (3) and ( 1) evidently result 
from the original inliercnt educational tendencies of India herself. The scheme intjo- 
duced in ]8.')4 epjicalod naturally to the majority of thoughtful Indians wlioso countrymen 
from time immemorial have been aeimstomed, under their native rulei s, 1 o regard positions 
sueli as dew an or wa/ir as the highest pri/o obtainable by an educated man. In conse- 
({iiencc the supjily veiy .soon out.siripfxd the doTnarul, and year by year tlie number of 
eduented Indians unable to find cm})loymcnt under Government has largely increased. 
The natural outcome of .such a .system was a lecling of grievance which rapidly developed 
into discontent. 

During the unfortunate years of seditious disturbance preceding 1909 much of the 
blame foi such outbreaks was justly laid upon the educational is//.sfcnt of the country. 
It must be noted in tliis connection, liowe\cr, that responsibility for tliis system rests 
upon the administrative Govemment by whom it was originally set going, and not ujion 
fhe Edueafion Dcjiartnient, which is merely a part of the system introduced, and which, 
m Sjjite of the initial administrative bias and the inlierent traditional tcudoncies of the 
country, lias admittedly produced a marked improvement in the typo of public servant 
educated in the country. 

Tlie effect of this bias, the existence of which is indicated in the original motive which 
prompted the despatch of 1854, is further illustrated by the following significant fact. 
])uring tlio unfortunate [leriod mentioned above, Government pos.sessod so little conli- 
denco in the educational system for which it was resjionsililo, that it felt constrained to 
issue circulars drawing the attention of its educational odicers to a detailed list of the most 
obvious duties devolving upon them to assist in combating the propagation of seditious 
ideas, 

The above evidence is sufficient to indicate that in the past there has been jirovalent 
in secretariats a very one-sided view of the advantages to bo derived from education, 
and It suggests tliat the administrative reluctance to introduce a really liberal and pro- 
gressive educational policy has been due to the idea that such a policy would make the 
task of Government more difficult, rather than that it would render the country more 
worthy of its position in the Empire and increase its real need for a highly 8[)ecialisod 
and advanced system of administration. 

Further, there is a'very strong opinion in Indian secretariat circles that education ofTors 
the most suitable field for the exorcise of India’s nascent powers of self-government, and 
that consequently the chief educational need of the country lies not so much in a strong 
and efficient Education Department, organised on lines which have rccommondod them- 
selves in the western world, but rather in the encouragement and gradual development 
of India’s power to evolve an educational system for herself under tlie fostering care of 
non-expert secretariats. Tliis is an obvious reversion to the initial [losition wlien— 

“ the first instinct of British rulers was to leave tlio traditional modes of instruction 
existing in tlie country undisturbed.” 

The unsatisfactory condition of educational afTairs in India has been the subject of a 
note by Sir Henry Craik, and since it bears upon the points mentioned above, the opinions 
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expressul by this eminent and independent authority are of great interest. Writing upon ^ 

the subject after his tour in India in 1907-08, Sir Henry Ci'taik stated(^) — ind(!pendont 

. , . . . . 1 r , . • educational 

“ It Js the system that is wrong — wrong in its original conception and faulty in its 

present admiriistiation. Education has no independent jilncc in the central 
secretariat and all now schemes must be submitted through an alien depart* 
ment.” 


The same writer, referring to the evidence before the Decentralisation Commission, 
also stated that 

“ I had the. advantage of hearing some of the educational evidence placed before 
the Decentralisation Commission. The chief witness* examined (of whom I 
knew notliing before) seemed to me to give Ids evidence with admirable force, 
and was evidently in toucli with all that is soundc.st in educational theory at 
home. It is not, jierhaps, surprising that his questioners were not so con- 
spicuously conversant with the subject; and the cross-examination of one of 
the commissioners — himself a civil servant in India — served wdiat was to me 
the useful purpose of showing a s})irit which, so long as it prevails m official 
quarters, will, in my 0 ])inion, etTectually bar the way against any real educa- 
tional refonn. Educational administration mmst have its own independent 
position before it can make any bold and otTectivc advance.’'t 
Furthermore, during the past few years events in India have caused considerable 
attention to be focussed on Indian educational affairs, even in England. When the un- ‘‘'^visability 
satisfactory condition of these affaiis came to he lealised. the question of the ap])ointmcnt 
of a speeial Royal Commission to conduct an enquiry received considerable attention, quarters of 
Mr. Montagu, Under-Secretary of State, replying in the House of Commons to a (|uestioii ai/onquiry 
put by Sir Philip Magnus, said : — by a Royal 

“ The riccossitv for an improved svstem of education in India demands comprehensive Coinnussion. 
and urgent recognition. Lord Morley is unable at present to ])romise the 
appointment of a committee or Royal Commission, but he recognises the 
probable advantage of sucli a course.” 

The ])Ossil)ility of a Royal Commission Ix'ing appointed to conduct an mdepondont 
eiKpiiiy into the Indian educational system caused eoiisiderahlc alarm in Indian 
tariat circles. The the leading cuonservativc organ in India, which voices the 

views of the higher administrative service, writing in May, 1910, on Indian educational 
alTairs, stated in a leading article(*) tliat — 

In England the idea seems to ])rcvail that we are in urgent need of a brand-new 
(diK'iitioual policy Even Lord ^[orley appears to share this delu- 

sion. What Lord Morley’s intentions in this connection may be in the future no 
ono m India probably even pretends to know, but it is sigmlicaut, j)eiha]is, 
thatwc should lie already licaring of an eminent Oxonian scliolar with quali 
fications for conducting an expert enquiry into our educational system. The 
gentleman m question is a Mr. M. E. >Sacller .... who has had a wide 
experience in ‘overhauling’ systems of education in Enghsli towns and 
ooimties. Wc have no desire to belittle Afr. v^adlor’s attainment as a scholar or 
his claims to jiose as an educational expert, at any rate outside India, but tlio 
point is tliat there is nothing to be gained and mucli to bo lost by bringing 
out to India either a Royal Commission or a roving oiliieational impiisitor. 

The only result of special eiupiiries of this kind would bo to hang up 
indefinitely all those schemes ofprogress in which local Covernmeuts as well 
as the Government of India are particularly interested at the moment.” 

Such a statement from the Pioneer not only bears out the remarks made by Sir t'onlirma- 
Henry Craik in 1907-08, but indicates the existence of a dceply-gooted bias in official 
administrative circles against the introduction of a really sound and liberal system of 

crit.ci.sms. 


C) Appendix A 

• A Member of the Indian Educational Service, 
t See also Appendix An. 

(*) Vide Appendix R. 
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The New Deyartmevt. 

Tho possibility of the appointment of a Royal Commission to conduct an enquiry into 
Indian education was rapidly followed by the formation out hero of a department of 
education for tho fir.st lime at the headquarter. s of tho Government of India, but it must 
be noted that the Department i.s still “ an alien department,” so far a.s education is 
concerned. Tho Calcutta Fjnglishman^ Aviiting of this Department on December 
13th, 1910, stated (^) that — 


* 3 he now Department of Education which has now been created should apparently 
have boon in existence for years, as tho educational policy of the Government 
of India lias been subjected to more severe criticism than perhaps any other. 
With a properly organised department many mistakas of the past might liave 
been avoided. Even a.s now constituted the Department has tacked on to it 
certain branches of work which do not properly belong to education. But 
tho rosoliilion of tho (Government of India iroating tho new Department is 
quite frank about the soisondary object with wliich it has been brought into 
existence, viz , ‘ for affording relief to the Homo Department.’ No one will 
question (he necessity for giving the Home Dojiartment relief, at the same time 
tho expediency of tacking on local self-goveninient to education seems a 
trifle far-fetched, even on the ground that ‘ municipal and local bodies are 
responsible for no small part of tho public expenditure on education.’ But 
even accepting the principle that all matters relating to local self-government 
are more or l('.ss connected with education, we fail to see why the new Depart- 
ment should be saddled with such miscidlaneous branches of work as sani- 
tation, arclueology, books, records, ecclc.siastical, and a few other subjects 
of minor importance now dealt with m the public braneb of the Home Depart- 
ment It seems to us that if the cncrgie.s of the new Educa- 

tion Department are to bo dissipated in controlling the subjects named above, 
its officers will have very little time to devote to solving educational pro 
blems.” 
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Such criticism shows that the new Diqiartment at the liead-quarter.s of the Govern- 
ment of India IS an Ediu'ation l)(‘partiucnt more m name than in fact, and indicates that 
any advance, which may have been made in recent years, ri'.sf.s ii])on vm’y inseeiire found- 
ations, especially wlien viewial in the light of the official bias winch has already boon shown 
to exist. 

The monihcr in charge of tlie Dejiaiiment is a covenanted Cfivil Servant, and not an 
expert educationalist, while of the two joint secretaries under him, the Junior alone is an 
(durational officer, the .senior being anothfir nuunber of the Givil Service. Moreover, the 
name Education Department is a com})lct(‘ misnomer, and could equally well he replaced 
by “ Sanitation Department,” or “ Local Self-Government Department,” the same also 
applying to the much jiaraded title “ Education Member.” Week by week and month 
Ijy month the only notifications which appear in tho Government of India Gazette (Edu- 
cation Departnu^nt) deal almost exclusively with tho postings of (icclesiastical and sani- 
tation officers, w’bilc only on very rare occasions have they any reference to educational 
affairs. 

Furthermore, recent events have distinctly indicated that there is danger of educational 
matters being overlooked in a growing anxiety for sanitary reform, and no less a person 
than the Education Member himself, while presiding over an All-India Sanitation Con- 
ference, specially convened by the Education Department of the Government of India, 
remarked in his address to the members of the Conference, that— 

“ it was no mere chance that education and sanitation were grouped together under 
one Department.” 
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Since this announcement there have been many stalwart advocates of tlio policy that 
sanitation should take precedence of education, and in the Times (^), dated February 4th, 
1913, strong protests were made — 

“ against the folly of allowing education to run away, leaving sanitation hopelessly 
behind.” 


Those in India, who arc familiar with the prevailing condition of affairs, distinctly 
fear that, on the contrary, sanitation may be advanced at the expense of education. 

Because school authorities can, and in si'veial instances do, undericike the teaclimg of 
the })rinciplc8 of hygiene, that is no reason for eonibimng sanitation and education in a 
single department lor purposes of administration The great need for sanitation in 
India IS well recognised, but this is merely a reason for placing its conliol in expert hands. 

Under existing conditions it is becoming a matter of some diftiiuilty to determine how 
much of the Education Budget is for cdu( .dioii, and how mueh for sanitation. Thus, in 
the Government of India J3udget Htatemcnt for 1913, a sum ol erores of rupees is set 
aside for non-recurnng expenditure on education, and 1^ erores for urban sanitation. 

With regard to recurring expenditure, however, 1 crore is allotted for education and Need for 

sanitation together. Now, money spent on buildings and equipment for eclucutiomil 

work eaimot be spent (dlieumtly without proier export advice, and a corresponding 

increase in recurring cxpi'iiditiuc for up-Kcep ; it is consequently anomalous that Mu^iditiiro 

though so large a noii-iccurriiig grant as 2\ erores is proposed specifically tor 

then' IS at the same tiiiK' no indication of the precise additional ri'ciiiniig cxpendituie 

that should form the natural corollary of so large a non-n'eiirnng grant tSueh method.' Sanitation. 

of linanec indicate an allotment of tunds wiiieh cannot liave been piei-eded by tlii' pn - 

paiation ot a caretully detailed scheme ol cxpi'iiditmc, and this is boiiK* out liy the 

statement made by tlie Education Member in the Imperial Coiiueil Chamber, l)clhi, 

on February 28th, 1013, when he stated that — 


of the grants given for the last two years, some 71 lakhs or £500,000 sterling have 
not yot been disposed of.” 


It must be admitted that faels sueb as UieM! are ealeiilaled lo lou.se th(' tears of flio'-c 
mterested in the advance ol Indian Educatioif, and w ho are famibai w illi it.s history. In 
the past Indian Educational admmisiration has not o-'capi'd the .seveic advor.se eriticism 
of expert Em’opcan educationalists, and at (be jueseiit tiiiu' Indian ('diicational policy 
fails to obtain the full coiilidcnce of those Indians anxious lor the ('dueational develop- 
-meiit of their country, as became very obvious during the diM'u.''Si()ii which look pKw?o m 
the Imperial Council Chamber on February 25th, 1913, when this subject came up for 
discussion, and much disappointment was expressed at Government’s inability to lay dow n 
ft fully detailed programme. 
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Finally, the recently issued resolution, dated 21st February, 1913, dealing with the 
Educational Policy of the Government of India, is largely a colourless doeiiment filled 
with educational platitudes. (^) l8o far as it deals with one highly important branch, 
technical iducation, it is most dcticieiit, and coulains indications ot the Government’s 
tendency to ignore, in the case ot technical education, the fundamental distinctions be- 
tween secondary and higher grades, which has been productiv o m the past of so much 
confusion in the case of general education. 


There is a distinct tendency in official ciicb's to divoice technical education from poMioiisibi- 
general education on the ground that educational officers are not qualilicd to deal w ith so lit for past 
important a subject. This Is largely due to the fact that educational oftieer.s are held mistakes does 
responsible for the mistakes which have been made m the past, although it is .sufficient iy not rest with 
clear that such officers have not been in any way rosponsibk; for the educational policy educational 
which Government has pursued. It is imi>ossiblc hero to avoid briefly contrasting the 
educational method of India with that cf Japan, in which country some forty years ago 
the Japanese Government secured the services of a small band of English educational 
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exports to organise both technical and general education, with a success which is too well 
known to need recapitulation. It is noteworthy that in its latest educational resolution, 
“ the(jovcrnmcnt of Iii lii, a^roeiii^ with the groat majority of the local Gov- 
ernments, are unable to accept the view that the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion should bo ex-ofjino Secretary to Governmont,” 

by which decision the new Education Department has shown itself prepared to continue 
an anomaly in the existing system of educational adiniiustration which has called forth 
the most severe condemnation from some of the ablest of educational experts, and Indian 
administrators alike. 


The Indian edticalional service. 
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It is here necessary to exaiiune the nature* of the organisation by moans of which the 
actual ork of education is carried on in India, and w Inch, in s})itc of the inherent diffi- 
culties and initially wrong administrative bias already discussed, has yet been produc- 
tive of — 

“ a marked improvement in the character of the jiublic servants now chosen from 
the ranks of educated natives, as compared with those of the days before 
schools and universities had commenced to exercise their elevating influence.” 


The resolution of 1004, from which the abovo quotation is taken, describes this organis- 
ation in the following words(^) : — 
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“ The Education Department is divided into the superior and the subordinate services’ 
The superior service consists of two branches, called respectively the Indian 
and the Provinicial educational services, of which the former is recruited 
in England and the latter in India. The opportunities and responsibilities 
which work m the Department brings to an officer of this service give scope 
for a wide range of intellectual activity. Such an ollicer takes an active part 
in the profoundly interesting experiment of introducing an eastern people to 
w estern knowledge and modern methods of research ; ho comes into contact 
with the remains of an earlier civilisation and the traditions of ancient learning; 
he can choose between the career of a professor and that of an educational 
administrator ; and m either capacity he has groat opportunity of exercising 
jicrsonal influence and promoting the best interests of genuine education, 
in order that members of the Indian cxlucational service may keep themselves 
abreast of the advances which are now being made in other countries m the 
science of education, facilities are given to them, while on furlough, to study 
theory and practice of all branches of education both in England and in other 
parts of the world. The part, already considerable, that is taken by natives of 
india in the advancement of their countrymen in modern methods of in- 
tellectual training will, it is hoped, assume an even greater importance in 
the future. If the reforms now contemplated in the whole system of instruc- 
tion are now successfully carried out, it may be expected that the educational 
service will offer steadily increasing attractions to the best educational talent. 
Where the problems to be solved are so complex, and the interests at stake so 
momentous, India is entitled to ask for the highest intellect and culture that 
either English or Indian seats of learning can furnish for her needs.” 


It is upon officers of the Indian educational service that the main responsibility rests 
for the maintenance of adequate educational standards so far, at any rate, as “ western 
knowledge and modern methods of research” are concerned. This is accomplished 
throughthcagencyof Government a "ts colleges, professional oolleges, model high schools, 
training schools, and the higher grade inspectors ; and these form the principal safe- 
guards for ensuring that the work represented by the figures given in educational statistics 
shall be of a quality which shall justify the increasing public expenditure devoted to it. 


(q Vid* " ladian Educational Policy," para. 45. 
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In view of this, it is instructive to note that, in August, 1907, no less an authority tiian Misleading 
the late Sir I;J^dward Law, soniotiiiio Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council, made the nature of 
following deliberate statomont(^) : — doscrip- 

“ The fact is that education officers have been, with intent, kept in a distinctly sub- 
ordinate position.” 

This statement is m startling conlliction with the spirit of the quotation taken from 
the 1901 resolution, and lends added weight to the criticisms of Sir Henry Craik in 1908 
when he referred to ; — 

“ a spirit which so long as it prevails in official quarters will ellectually bar tlic way 
against any real educational reform.” 

Indopondont evidence is not wanting to .^how the exi^tonco of such adjiiiiuhtralivo Dc-gradation 
tendencies which, during the past twenty years, have produced a steadily detrimental of the 
influence ujion the Indian educational service. Tlius previous to 1890, apart from educational 
certain sjiccial posts, the service, so far as concerncil superior appointments, was mainly •‘service con- 
divided into four grades ; the distribution of officers and salaries being as shown in 
Appendix F. With tlic reorganisation of 1890, the substitution of a time scale " 
personal allowances, in place of the four grades already mentioned, slightly diminished 
the average pay of the service, and only afforded benefit in tlie earlier years of service at 
the expense ot the later. It thus tended to create an initial attractiveness during those 
earlier years w Inch rajudly evanesced in the later, ami it is doubtful whether such a change 
'can be regarded as calculated to produce the best results from the service concerned. 

Moreover, a secondary result was to degrade the official status of the educational officer 
in his later years of service, since recognition in the warrant of precedence depends for 
educational officers upon salary, and only in exceptional cases can such officers now receive 
any recognition at all. Also, the actual number of Indian educational olliccrs was re- 
duced [mde appendix F) and the number ot allowances was calculated on the strength 
of the cadres then sanctioned. Thus in 1890, twenty out of seventy-seven ofiicors were 
admissible to those allowances ; since 1890, however, the strength of the cadres has almosi 
doubled, but the number of allowances has not been increased, and, consequently, tlic 
present condition of alhiirs is the same as woiikl have exist ed under tlic old graded scheme, 
if tlie cadres liad been doubled and the whole of the incrcas6 confined to the lower two 
grades. Further, the change cITeeted a saving of over lis. 8,000 jier inense n or close 
upon one lakh per annum, on the cost of all superior po.sts in the Education Dejiartment, 
although it slightly increased the expenditure on the Provincial service at the expense ot 
the Indian educational service, a movement in strict aeeordanec with an administrative 
tendency, already noticed, in favour of the traditional modes ot instruction existing in 
the country, despite the fact that tliesc arc calculated to ovcr-devclop the memory at 
the expense of the intelligence. 

The main eft'cct therefore ot the 1896 reorganisation was to lower the status of the Sunimary of 
European element in the department, to dimmish its prosjieets and to reduce its num - the results of 
bers{^) ; it is consequently difficult to regard it as other than a retrograde step. It was this ro- 
un questionably necessary to increase the share which educated Indians could take in tlie organisation, 
system of public instruction spreading over their country, but to do ,so without taking 
adequate measures to ensure that the quality of instruction given should conform to 
European standards was to court educational disaster. 

There is, moreover, official indication that the steps taken m 1890 were, admittedly, 8oc-retary of 
retrograde ; thus in 190(1 the Secretary ot State issued the following ruling : — State’s re* 

‘‘The Secretary of State desires that appointments to the directorship (of public 

instruction) should no longer bo govorned by the rules laid dow n in tlu' resolu- tonXn”'^to 
tion of 1890, but by those proscribed hi the Homo Department resolution of rofuso ^ 
September 4th, 1880. The latter resolution, while not giving members of the educational 
education service an absolute claim to sueecod to the post of director, con- olTicers any 
tcmplatcd that before appointing a person not belonging to the service local elloctive 
Governments should, in the event of their considering it desirable to till the control over. 


(9 Vi'U " Bl.ickwool’a Magazine/’ August, 1907. 
(*) Vtds AppoudU a. 
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post otherwise than from the local educational staff, seek the assistance of the 
(iovernmont of India with a view to procuring a suitable selection Irom the 
Educational Department of some other province. The {Secretary of fcState 
also considers it desirable that in order to provide a properly qualified successor 
in the event of a vacancy ausing in the directorship, measures should bo taken 
in g(»nd time to give the othoer on whom th<' choice would most probably fall 
a wide experience of the working of the department m all its branches.” 

Tlic ])ost of Director of Public Instruction is an onerous one, since he is the officer 
lespondble for the efficient working of the Department under each local Aduiinistiation. 
The f.ict, liowover, that there should ho difficulty in obtaining a suitable office: from the 
ranks oi the service is certainly an indication that the u’eciuilnu'ut cannot lie entirely 
satisfactory. In 1!)()7, the Indian Educational Service includi'd 1.57 officers, while fhe 
iiiiniher of diri'ctorslups was 8, and the fiwd. that T) ])or cent, of the service could not be 
relied upon to dovelopc the necessary administrative ability to fit them for such posts 
constitiik's tlu; most serious indictment ])o.ssiblc ag.iinst cither the existing method of 
roci’uitmeiif’, or the inducements of the sm’vico to attract the right ty])e of man. 

With refcrmice to the Director it mirst be noted that, although lesponsihle lor the 
work of Ills Ui'partment, he docs not possess tlu; official right to lay lus i)ro{)o.sals personally 
heforo the executive head of the local Adinini.stration. Tlu* projtosals must he submitted 
iiirough th(‘ tSecreiary of “an alien Dej>artmcnt,” and tSir Edward Law,* wilting upon 
this said : — 


Govorn- 

mertPs 

educational 

policy. 


Further “The Dircclor has no direct access to the Governor of the province, and can only 

exposure of address the local Covornmeiit tlirough a chief secretary who is oviTburdcncd 

with other business and who, as I have already ixmili'd out, may feel no per* 

/OIK ciioy by sonal interest in educational questions 1 cannot believe m any permanent 

Law.^ iiuproycmont until directors have direct access to the chlel executive officer 

ill their rc.spcctivo provinces.” 
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\\ itli the introduction of cnlargiul legislative councils, directors of public instruction 
have been granted scats oti such bodies, and have in consequence been entrusted with 
duti(!s which give to such officers tlie appearance of secretaries to (Jovernment. It must, 
however, hi; noted that there is still an intrinsic difTereiioc between the position of a director 
of public instructioii and an officially lecognbed 8e:ietary ; the latter has aocejs to the 
executive head oi his prov nice by light, the former merely by courtesy, and it is coii!>e- 
quently still possible for administiative action to be taken m educational matters without 
the official knowledge of the Director. Moreover, this anomalous position, as ah’cady 
pointed out, has noiv received the final approval of the Covernment of India through its 
curiously constituted Department of Education. The position, here discussed, is fraught 
with much danger, particularly at the present time, when it is being recognised on all 
.sitlos that a largo extension of educational activity is necessary in the country. Under 
existing circumstances there is no guarantee that money allotted to education will be 
cxpcndeil in pursuance of a continuous educational policy carclully thought out in all 
its details. (Secretaries to local Governments chosen from the ranks of the covenanted 
service are changed possibly every five years or less, and much time is lost at each change 
so far as cdiication is concerned. If the secretary feels “ po personal interest in education,” 
he is probably less dangeroms than if he has pre-conccivod ideas formed in a non-educa- 
tional field of labour. In any case it is doubtful whether rapidly changing iion-cxpert 
secretaries are best suited to deal with questions of policy affecting any branch of special* 
ised professional work. It must be borne in mind that the secretary to a local Govern* 
meat docs the work of a permanent official in the English Civil Service, and not that of 
a Secretary of State, and the existing position in the Education Department has admit* 
tedly been found unsuited to the needs of one highly specialised professional branch of 
Government service, viz., the Public Works Department, where the Chief Engineer is 
ex-ofjieio Secretary to Governmeut. 


* Blackwood'^ Magazine, August, 1007 . 
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Evidence ia not wanting to illustrate the very real nature of the danger referred to Illusiiations 
above. Thus in the last quinquennial report, 1902 to 1907, it is stated in paras. 185-186, of this, 
that 

“ There are two important developments to bo recorded in the quinquennium. One 
'is the transfer of a large number of municipal schools to the Education Depart- 
ment in the Punjab, so as to complete the provision of a Government school 
in every district ; and the other is the movement made in jnecisely the opposite 
direction hy the Unitijd Provinces, where the local Government in tin; year 
1906 made over the district high schools to (he niaiiagemciit of district boards. 

Lest, however, this isolated action ot tlie United Provinces should 

acquire excessive importance by being siqjposed to mark an imj)ortant turn 
in policy, it may be w'cll to record that the transter of tlui schools to the 
district boards had a very brief life, and that shortly alter the close ot the 
qiimf(U(')mium the action taken in 1906 was reversed, and the schools were 
again placed under the management of the Educational Deparlment with, as 
the Lieiitcnant-Uovcrnor remarked, ‘acclamations of approval’ ” 

Again, Giis point is lurthor illustrated in the following statcmmit made by the Director 
of Piddle Instnietion, United Pzovinecs, in the local Legislative Gouneil at Lucknow 
on the 13th March, 1912 ; — 

“ The chief ri'currmg item of my budget is an item of new expenditure of Rs. 1,27,(X)0 
for the provincialisation of the district inspecting stall, m other wi^rds for the 
transfer of deputy and sub-dejMity inspectors of .scliools from the services of 
boards to tlic Education Department. The reform is one which I have advo- 
cated for more than four years the reform will cnabli* my department 

to act as the eyes and ears oi Government m the districts as to th(‘ ('Xtent 
and [irogress of vernacular education, and it will further enable it to hell) and 
advise the boards in the administration of the schools. A further benefit 
which wall result from the change will be that vernacular education will be 
protected and ('iicouraged by a department that has no doubt about its value 
and only desires most ('arnestly to sir, as soon as may be, the reproach of 
illiteracy removed from this province.” 

In view of these facts it can scarcely be doiibkal that there is urgent iK'c'd for the inclu- Urgent need 
sion of an expert (‘ducational adviser in the inner councils at the lu'ad-quarters of local for oflaial 
Administrations, and, moreover, that such advisers shoukl possess full ollicial recognition, reiognition 
rendering it iiujiossible for proposals allcciing matters of educational policy to leeeivc of the value 
official consideration by the executive head of the Government unless submitted to him ®f ctpeit 
through the Educational Department. Such procedure would only place education upon educational 
the same footing as public works. advice. 

Conclusion. 

In view of the preceding evidence it may now reasonably be contciuh'd that the exten- pi(,sent 
sion of educational activity in India which has undoubtoilly followed the issue of the position 
authoritative resolution on Indian Educational Policy by Loid Curzoii, m 1904, has not specified, 
been acconqiaiuod by an adequate admini,strative reorganisation in connection with the 
relations existing botv'cen the sciiretariats and the Education Department. 

It must be remembered that the paramount administrative authority in Indian secre- 
tariats rests with a single branch of the public services which, it is claimed, forms a “ corps 
d’61itc.” The unique fxisition of this sorvico (the covenanted civil service) dates from a 
time when there were* practically no distinct professional services in the country, 
and the members of this service still arrive in India devoid of any specialised professional 
training such as is required in the case of officers recruited for the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Forest, Agriculture, Education, and similar professional departments. As divisiona I 
and sub-divisional officers members of this covenanted civil service are regarded as 
constituting the official eyes and ears of what is familiarly known as the Patriarchal System 
of Governmen . This system has, without doubt, been extraordinarily successful in the 
poet while India has been slowly assimilating the ideas and methods of western civilisa- This position 
tion, but it remains one which is diametrically opposed in principle to that towards which shown to be 
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those same western ideas inevitably point. Moreover, although the village life in India 
even yet remains but slightly influenced by the West, still the city and industrial life has 
within re<;ent years absorbed such influence to an extent which has radically altered its 
eharaeter. In times past it has been essential that o (fleers of the covenanted civil service 
should bo handy-men(^), capable of turning thm'r hands to anything, but during recent 
years the conditions which demanded such qualifications have pavssed away. Many 
branches of the public service are now flllod with highly specialised professional men, 
and to continue to place the control and direction of these specialised branches in the 
non-expert hands of an alien service is a deplorable anachronism. Tho need for higher 
specialised proflissional branches of the public service has become undeniable, and the 
recruitment and organisation of such services is a matter of pre-eminent importance of 
India’s further development. But such recruitment and organisation cannot bo properly 
olfleient unless there be a fundamental change in tho administrative relations existing 
between those branches and the “ corps d’ehte.” 

This has already been very clearly indicated in the case of the Fublie Works Departinent, 
which at tlie jiresent time is the oldest and most highly org.uiised of such branches, and 
now forms an ('Iflciont professional service of assured status, oflicially recognised in the 
local secretariats, and held to bo in re.sponsible charge of its own section of Government 
work, yimilar developments must inevitably follow in other cliroetions, and tho recent 
expansion of educational work, with tho attcmipted admmistrativo readjustment already 
noticed, indicates tho neeessity(^) for tho liberal adoption of an administrative attitude 
towards the Educational Department similar to that which has now been in vogue for some 
tunc in tho ease of tho Public Works Department. 

The lirst step iowauxls such an {ulrninistrative change is the one to which attention 
has already been directed independently by 8ir Ethvard Law and Sir Henry Craik, two 
authoiities respi'ctivcly on the mlministrativo and educational side whoso opinions arc of 
undoubted wisglit. IJnlil directors of public instruction are transformed into oflicially 
recognisi’d secretaries to loe.il Administrations, tho educational eflorts of Government 
will lack eflicicnt expert control, and secixdariats will continue to display that bias which 
has been evidenced in the past by a spirit of hesitating niisti ust of the advantages to bo 
derived from a general policy of sound educ.itionul advancement in India, I’atnarchal 
control, no mat (or how beiK'fico’it in intiMition, should no longer be allowed to interfere 
with expert technical direction in the details of dejiartimaital administration. 

Indian educational problems are of increasing complexity, due partly to the accumula- 
tion of errors in the past, but still more to the ehangi^s which are being cflected in the 
(‘ountry’s coniniercial and industri.il jiosition. Primary, secondary, university, and 
technical education all diuiiaiid increased expi'rt atbmtion, which it will be impossible for 
Government to give without a highly org.uiised professional Educational Dejiartment. 
Tho lines which such organisation should follow have already been evolved m the ease 
of the Public Works Department. Thiur ado])tion must follow in tlie case of other largo 
professional services, and at tho present time the impoitanco of educational work in India 
is sulflcient to justify their adoption in the case of the rapidly extending idueational 
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The “ Pioneer^' Allahabad, March ht, 1908. 


Sir Henry Craik, M.P., on Indian education. 

Sir Henry Craik, M.P., the distinguished educationalist, who has lately been 
on tour in India, in coimnunicatiiig bis views to a Home paper, delivers a 
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jadgmenton the educational system of this country, which may well bo taken note of. 
He writes : — 

On most Indian questions I form an opinion with diffidence and express it with hesita- 
tion. On the main aspects of tlio educational question I confess that 1 feel less liesitation. 
I have soon much earnest and energetic work, and 1 am conscious that there is much more 
that I have not soon. But in thinking tliat in its main Rues it is hopelessly wrong, I am 
only repeating tlie opinion ex})ressed to mo universally by all the wisest Anglo-Indians 
and natives wliom I have soon, and impressed on me by my own experience. I can only 
describe that impression by saying tliat th(?i'c is a sort of mildew lying over the work. 
System, routine, and formality rest like shackles over tlic whole thing. I found handbooks 
of the modern philosophy of the West in the hands of whole class-rooms of students, who 
could formally con their teachings, but in whose minds a totally different set of thoughts 
was implanted by their history and their nature. Thcoiies of j)olitical science and of 
political economy were being inculcated in youths who could deftly apply them to their 
own purposes, but who w'cro entirely ignorant that the matters which they discussed and 
the theories which they projiounded were not fundamental axioms, but matters on w^hich 
in we.stern life a liundred difTcront vicv\s were entertained. One of the ablest amongst 
the educational workers w'hom 1 mot told me, wdth the weariness of misap[)lied labours. — 
“ I have to-day been trying to explain to a class of Hindu students the meaning of Shelley’s 
Ode to the Skyluik and ]\Iarncr. They are jjrosciibcd in the university curnculuiii, 
and so they must bo learned. What good can it do ? ” Only one answer is possible. 
Ill the libraries of the higher schobis I constantly found Tom Brown's Schxd Day^. What 
meaning can that have for boy" w ho have drunk in w ith their mother's milk ideas of formal 
courtesy, of studied respect for ago and rank, of a personal dignity dependent on fixed rules 
w'hich have the force of religion ? Do we really imai'ine that we shall create in them the 
spirit ot the Englisli .schoollioy by what they must hold to be a travesty of all the relations 
of life as those a[>pcar to them ? 

I am quite aw are that there is a good deal of sound tcclinical education being attempted 
m India, and glad to know that some of the ablest of our Indian administrators feel the 
necessity of more being done in this way. But in many eases 1 am obliged to confess that 
such teelmical education as I saw' was a miserable mockery, and those wlio showed it couhl 
only say that they liad hopeless hindrances — the w eight of ivliicli I fully admit — to contend 
against. The system of caste, tho habits of tho people, their inertness m manual labour, 
their fixed idea tliat clerical work has a dignity ot its own — all those will take long befoio 
they are o\crcome. But moaiiwhilo wo might surely oiidoavour to link tho intellectual 
training wliich w e give more closely to their life and their traditions, and to abandon the 
senseless attempt to turn an Oriental into a bad imitation of a western mind. Wiiy should 
wc teach them that education is impossible Avithout acquiring tho English language? 
What can that inqu’ess upon them o.xeept that education is useful only to enable them 
to undertake those administrative duties w’hich are tlieir absorbing ambition ; and in the 
exercise of which they rarely command tho eonlidcnee ef tlicir ow ii race ! Here in Bengal, 
under the jiermaiiont settlement of Lord CoriiAA alli.s, the great zamindars have large estates 
and vast inlluonco. Tho maiiagoinent of these estates, and tho supervision of their tenants 
or ryots might give thorn employment of tho best kind and a sphere of enormous use- 
fulness. If education is to do anything for them it iiiiust bo by making them cultivated 
gentlemen of enlarged views, but not necessarily vieAvs out of harmony with their own 
traditions. As it is they leave our colleges with only one aim, to become Oovornmont 
oiiicials, and with acquisitions of knowledge that dri ve thorn further from their ow n people, 
instead of bringing them into closer touch with and j-endering thorn more lit for the work 
which can bo discharged by none except themselves. It is not a triumph for our education 
— it is, on the contrary, a satire upon it— when Ave find tho sons of loading natives expressly 
discouraged by their parents from acquiring any knowledge of the vernacular. Yet 
instances of this aro by no means rare. It is a smaller thing, but yet an undoubted evil, 
that this over-strained temptation to the native to learn English tends to render tlie com- 
mand of the vernacular by Anglo-Indians much more restricted than tho old officials 
assure us that it was in the early days of their service. This does not, of course, apply to 
the provincial districts — the mofu?sil, as they are called, where the district officer must 
be, and is, familiar with the vernacular — but it is unquestionably tho case in some of the 
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contra! Boats of Covoriinient. If tho toiidoiicy spreads, it will sap more than anything 
else the security of our hold on India. It is one of tho chief incentives to a certain class 
of natives to acquire facility in our tongue, that by so doing they can interpose between 
the higher oflicial class and the mass of the people. 

1 am quite aware of tho immense dilKculties of re-casting the educational system, 
Jiut that it requires re-casting is the opinion not of a man here and there, but of everyone 
who IS ca])able of judging. We must free education Irom the domination of examination. 
We must leave greater freedom of choice and of method to sei)arate schools and colleges. 
We must show tho native that education has otluH" aims than to make babus, subordinate 
o/licials, and pleaders. We must teach them tliat there are othia- spliores of activity for tlie 
educated man than tho law courts and Clovernment appointments. We must abandon 
tlie vain dream tliat w o can repiodiieo the English public school on Indian soil. Wo must 
recognise tliat it is a inistaki^ to insist that a man shall not be considoi otl to bo- an educated 
man unless lie can exjircss his knov\ ItKlgo othoiwiso than in a language that is not hisown. 
Idace no restriction on Englisli as an optional subject, but cease to demand it as tho one 
tiling necessary for all. 

And in another and more lestricted sphere, I fancy that most of us who know India 
will agree thal , with the most benevolent of aims, we liavc encouraged a course of doubtful 
expediency. It has become the fashion for the sons of well-to-do parents to be sent to 
Britain for their education, and educational inslitutions at Home are not slow to encourage 
it. But fs it wise, and docs it tell m the long run, lor their own good or the good of their 
eoiuitry V »Sueh youths come into surroundings for which, as a rule, they are ill-fittcd. 
With tho marvellous capacity w hich t hey possess of adapting themselv es to the superticial 
aspects ol their surroundingh, they settle down for a time, and their tutors and guides at 
homo arc satisticd w ith their conduet, and fancy they are- being moulded into British shape. 
But do they enter into full sympathy with our thoughts and teelmgs, or is it, indeed, 
expedient that they sliould do so, in view of their future lives ? They usually come when, 
with a maturity strange to the Western youth they arc at the same time utterly incajiablc 
of judging our social conditions, or knowing them below the surface. Too often they form 
aspirations which can never be satisfied, and which no human contrivance can enable 
them to attain without involving incalculable evil. They break with their own tradi- 
tions, they ( ease to be true representatives of their own people, and yet they are divided 
by an impassable barrier from ours. I know that thcio arc notable exceptions ; but they 
arc due to special natural f.iculties ami to special racial peculiarities. For the most part 
the experiment of mental and moral acclimatisation proves a hojieless failure. Let them 
come, it tliey eomc at all, not at the impressKmablc period of youth, but when character 
has been formed, and when they arc able to judge and appreciate, not to imitate, superficial 
traits. 

I wish most carefully to guard myself against any suspicion of adversely criticising 
educational officials of India. Some of them, 1 fancied^ seem tired out with their work, 
and scarc(‘ly to be versed in the most recent cdueatkmal movements. But amongst 
them there are men of first-rate ability. It is tho system tliat is wrong — wrong in its 
original concejitioii, and faulty in its present administration. Education has no indepen- 
dent place in tho central secretariat, and all new^ sehcines must bo submitted through an 
alien department. The result is what it inevitably must be — misunderstanding and delaj^ 
The evil was supposed to be met some years ago by tho appointment of a junior official 
from Home to act as a sort of general adviser to the central (jlovernment. The plan was 
one which, without the smallest personal reflection, hardly could have proved satisfactory, 
and which has not apparently worked better than was to be expected. I had the advantage 
of hearing some of the educational evidence placed before the Decentralisation Commission 
which is now rangmg over India. Tho chief witness examined (of whom I knew nothing 
before) seemed to me to give his evidence with admirable force, and was evidently in touch 
with all that is soundest m educational theory at Home. It is not, perhaps, surprising 
that his questioners were not so conspicuously conversant with the subject ; and the 
cross-examination of one of the commissioners — himself a civil servant in India — served 
what was to me the useful purpose of showing a spirit which, so long as it prevails in official 
quarters, will, in my opmion, effectually bar the way against any real educational reform. 
Educational administration must have its own independent position before it can make any 
bold and efleotive advance. 
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APPENDIX III-Aa 

Tha “ Pioneer y' Allaliahad, March 20fh, 190S 
Ideas on Indian Education. 

The Morning Post, which is better informe<l upon Indian affairs tlian most English 
newspapers, has lately had sonic severe ciiticisins upon our cdi^aMonal system : — 

“ The Indian Coveriirnent,” it says, “ of 50 or CO years ago imported into India a 
system of instruction borrowed from England, where inatnudion was not well 
conducted and education utterly neglected, except by one or two pioneers like 

Arnold of Rugby The marvel is not that these ^last follies of Indian 

(lovernments have produced the^J'iIaks and Lajpat Rais, but that tiurc should 
have eincrgod from so ill-judged a systiau the many liubans of high character 
and sound judgment who have adorned the Indian Rench and the Indian 
Public (Service.” 

The Morning Post goes on to indicate the reined v : — 

“ What IS wanted for Indian boys and young men is a discipline suited to tlic conditions 
of Indian life and of Indian religion, accompanied by instruction in the ele- 
ments of natural science and of history, commniiicaled m the native language 
ol the pupils. English and English letters should be tlie accomplishment of 
those lor whom there may be scope in Indian caiccrs where l^higlisli is loipiisile 
for their work.” 

It adds truly enough : — 

“ The Englishmen engaged in education m India are, after all, tlie best judges in 
these matters. But, strangle to say, they arc not lisl»mcd to by the Indian 
(lovcrnmenl.” 


APPENDIX III-B. 

The “ Pioneer ” Mail, May 27th, J910, 

Most people in this country are prepared to accept the statement that we owe a part 
at least of our recent troubles to an imperfect system of education. Yet tliere are 
probably few Anglo-Indians who would be willing to go back entirely on the achicvemonfa 
of the past fifty years. In England, however, the idea seems to prevail that we are in 
urgent need of a brand-new educational policy, that the only method of illumining our 
educational darkness is to exchange our old worn-out lamps for new ones of thoroughly 
up-to-date English make. Even Lord Morley appears to share this delusion ; otherwise 
wo should not have Mr. Montagu declaring on Iils behalf that the Secretary of vState 
“ recognises the probable advantages” of an investigation, eondueted either by a Ro^al 
Commission or a committee. What Lord Morley’s intentions in this connection may be 
in the future no one in India probably even pretends to know, but it is signilicant perhajis 
that we should be already hearing of an eminent Oxonian scholar with qualifications for 
conducting an expert enquiry into our educational systimi. The gentleman in question 
is a Mr. M. E. Sadler, who was Director of Sjiecial Enquiries and Reports in the Englisli 
Education Department from 1895 to 1903, and who has had a wide experience in ” over- 
hauling ” systems of education in English towns and counties. We have no desire to 
belittle Mr. Sadler’s attainments as a scholar, or his claims to pose as an educational 
expert, at any rate outside India ; but the point is, there is nothing to be gained, and 
much to be lost, by bringing out to India either a Royal Commission or a roving educa- 
tional inquisitor. The only result of special enquiries of this kind woiihl bo to hang up 
Indefinitely all those schemes of progress m which the local Covornments, as well as 
the Government of India, are particularly interested at the moment. The ground has 
already been sufficiently prepared, and we have surely had enough of expert investigations 
involving immense labour, and ending in reports that are characterised by many imprnc- 
ticablo suggestions, It is cle«ir that the path of educational progre.s3 in this country 
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i« strewn with many serious obstacles, and the 8trug/:;le now proceeding in the Western 
Presidency in regard to the improvement of university courses is instructive of tlie kind 
of difficulties that have to be faced ; but local {governments, no more perhaps than the 
(Joverninent of India, would bo inclined to welcome in this or in otlier directions, the 
intervention of educational experts from outside. No one will deny that much remains 
to be done before we can be said to have put our educational bouse in order, but the 
work of reform can best be entrusted to those who have already made a study of 
our educational requirements on the spot. 


APPENDIX III-C. 

The “ Englishman,'^ Calcutta, December 13ih, 1910. 

The New Education Department. 

The Government of India, like the wheels of the Gods, moves slowly. It requires 
a tremendous amount of agitation and the pressure of public opinion to induce it to em- 
bark upon any new' scheme of reform. In .some respects this is sound ptiHcy, and “ hmstle ” 
would be apt to place the Government in a talsc position. Having said so much in favour 
of the fC'tirw iente policy, it is only neces.sary to look back upon the results of such a 
policy m India to trace the backwardness of the country in many directions. The new 
i)opartment of Education which has now been created should have been in existence 
many years, as the educational policy of the Government of India has been subjected 
to more severe criticism than perhaps any other. With a properly organised department 
many mistakes of the past might have been avoided. Even as now constituted, the 
Department l)a.s tacked on to it certain branches of work which do not properly belong 
to education. But the resolution of the Government of India creating the new Depart- 
ment is quite frank about the secondary object with which it has been brought into exis- 
tence, vu.— “ for affording relief to the Home Department.’' No one will question the 
necessity for giving the Home Department relief ; at the same time, the expediency of 
tacking on local self-government to education seems a trifle far-fetched, even on the ground 
that “ municipal and local bodies are responsible for no small part of the public expendi- 
ture on education.” But even accepting the principle that all matters relating to locaj 
self-government are more or less connected with education, we fail to see why the new 
Department should be saddled with such miscellaneous branches of work as sanitation, 
archaeology, books, records, ecclesiastical, and a few subjects of minor importance now 
dealt with in the public branch of the Home Department. Even the Imperial Record 
Office is to be handed over as a sub-department of the new Department. The resolution 
state.s that “ the extreme importance of the subject of education needs no demonstration,” 
and then proceeds to indicate the many directions in which the activifies of the new 
Department are to be employed ; but primarily it is to assist in solving the many educa- 
tional problems that present themselves, and to direct the ])olicy of Go\ eminent in these 
matters. It seems to us, however, that if the energies of the new Educational Depart- 
ment arc to be di.ssipated in controlling the subjects named above, its officers will have 
very little time to devote to the solving of educational problems ; for local self-govern- 
ment is a big subject in itself ; and if the recommendations of tlie Royal Decentralisation 
Commission are to be given effect to, the newly appointed Member in charge will not 
have much time to guide the educational policy of Government. His energies, and those 
of his secretary and junior officers and office establishment will be divided in a manner 
that does riot augur hopefully for education. The officers of the new Pepartment are 
not educational experts ; and this circumstance raises a doubt as to the effective character 
of the Department in dealing with those problems for the solving of which it has been 
Treated. The only hopeful feature of the Department lies in its experimental character, 
as the Government of India regards the superior staff as provisional only, and subject 
to reconsideration in the light of experience whioh would be gained hereafter of the special 
requirements of the new Department. The Government of India, we are told, do not 
require to tie their own hands, or those of their successors by declaring that the poets 
of secretary or joint or assistant secretary should be assigned to any particular services, 

‘ as the creation of a new Department was an experiment and its novelty justified the 
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Government of India in retaining from the outset a full measure of freedom to modify 
the constitution of the staff in such a manner as seemed best calculated to fulfil the objects 
with which the Department was formed.” Tiiis is the only hopeful feature of the now 
departure, and time alone will show what modifications may become necessary. 


APPENDIX III-D. 

Tha “ TimefiJ' London, February 4th, 1013. 

Indian Sanitation. 

To 

The Editor of the Times. 

Sir, — We attempted in your issue of October 14 to show the absurdity of a scheme 
advanced by tlic Government of India which would limit the executive sanitary service 
to municipalities, or 7 per cent, of the population, whilst the rural pojiulation, amounting 
to 93 per cent, (or 227 millionBl and admittedly suffering from an appalling death-rate 
from preventible diseases, is, with a bland faith in academic methods, left to find salva- 
tion in education. Wo also invited attention to the retrograde policy which, as a sequel 
to the vain endcav'ciur to abolish the post of a sejiarate tSanilaiy Commissioner with the 
Government of India, proposes to render him a negligible ipiantity by subordinating him 
to the Director-General, Indian Medical Service, wlio holds an a}>]i<)intmcnt the selection 
for which and the raison d^itre of which is iJic utilisation of medical, not sanitary, train- 
ing or experience. 

In your telegram of the 31st ultimo it is now reported that tliese opinions have evoked 
“ adverse criticism ” in India. It docs not seem that this criticism is particularly potent, 
if the sample your (orrespondent lias selected is tyj)ical. He reports that “ the dream 
of an executive sanitary service for all India is one not in the least likely to be realised in 
these days of decentralisation.” 

But, as wo have pleaded for “ the organisation of an effectively administered sanitary 
service,” and, in animadverting upon the petty and circumscribed effort of confining 
execut ive sanitary staffs to municipal areas, have slated “ tlic scheme gives no real 
executive sanitary service to India,” wo fail to recognise the quotation which makes a 
covert suggestion of an inapplicable Procrustean policy to all India. As a fact, Imperial, 
Provincial, local, and municipal and private funds could be as safely utilued in supporting 
the influence of a “ correctly administered sanitary service ” as by the Education Depart- 
ment, when making its policy felt tlirough the Indian educational i^ci’vice, the Provincial 
educational service, and locally-recruited subordinates — without in the slightest degree 
imperilling the rights and privileges of the siijipliers of funds as now emphasised by 
decentralisation. We take it that such a service in India could not be tetmed “ correctly 
administered ” if it were incapable, not only of conforming to such conditions, bii^ of 
adopting its methods to the economic, social, caste, and race peculiarities of the various 
provinces. 

It is, however, curious that in a telegram purporting to describe the Sanitary Con- 
ference at Madras and making special reference to “ adverse cTiticism ” of our view’s 
no reference is made to Lord Pentland’s closing address, in which they were fully justi- 
fied. He stated ; — “ In a country like this, where so large a percentage of the population 
live under rural conditions, there may be some danger that the clamant needs of the towms 
and centres of industry may overshadow interests and wants. The importance of a 
pure water supply and other essentials of health is as vital to the villages as it is to the 
large towns and cities.” 

Further, Babu Motilal Ghose, the editor of a well-known Indian journal, whilst stating 
he yielded to none in his desire for the spread of education, in asserting the rights of 
rural areas, twitted the President, in an amusii^ parable of “ two wives ” on his obvious 
disregard of the interests of practical sanitation, and appealed to him to “ show more 
substantial tokens of his love for his neglected wife sanitation . . . For in one 

sense sanitation demands more attention than education.” 

He specially called attention to the unchecked loss of life as intluencing adversely 
the economic advance of the country, and he challenged that officer to show that Indians 
did not understand ordinary hygienic laws ; he maintained it was not academic ignorance 
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of these laws i^ich was at the root of the great mortality, but the absence of practical 
sanitation as applied to communities. Such contentions but illustrate how deeply the 
Education Department has blundered in not distinguishing between personal hygiene 
and the sanitation of communities, and has aggravated this by insisting that the latter 
must wait for the development of the former at the hands of the school master. 

From data supplied by us, Mr. Stott, the well-known mathematician, has kindly cal- 
culated the waste of money which results from the useless attempt to rear men who shall 
bo useful citizens, in a country where, undoubtedly owing to their insanitary environ- 
ments, the expectation of life at birth of the Indian is nineteen years below that of the 
Englishman under more favourable conditions. He finds that if the expectation of life 
of the Englishman be regarded as the normal condition which should exist in a sanitary 
India, then, using Hardy’s table of mortality, the excess loss in failure to reach the age 
of twenty -nine years by Indians educated at the school-going age amounts to £851,318 
per annum of the total funds now spent for education— -the calculation being somewhat 
less according to Stuart’s table. Even after allowing liberally for ])ossible errors and for 
a proportion of the value of education being reaped in good (utizonship of those 
prematurely sent to death, the tolal loss is not less than £600,000. Under such 
conditions, increase of the proportion of tli<^ school-going age to be educated and the 
necessary furtlier concurrent waste of funds as a sequence of neglecting concomitant 
sanitary' measures is the penalty India reaps for handing sanitation, with other 
“ miscellaneous” subjects, to the Education Department with its rival financial intefests. 

W(‘ trust it V ill not bo thought wo hold it an error to spread education in India, ospeei- 
ally if more reasonable cognisance be taken of technical education m the inteiests of 
iTi(iusirial development. In this connexion we protest solely against the folly of allowing 
edneal ion, under specious excuses of “ now activity ” and non-recurring doles, to run 
away with th<5 bit and leave sanitation hopelessly behind ; we also protest against 93 
])er (-(‘nt. of the ]>opulation, subject to th(‘ devastations of plague, eluilera, malaria, and 
other tireveutdde diseases, being left out of a scheme that is heralded by the CJovorn 
meiit of India us “ the general reorganisation of the sanitary services throughout India.” 

Yours faithfully, 

W. G. KING, CoL, 

Retired : jormerly Raniiary Commissioner with the. 

Covernment of Madras, 


W. J. 8IMPSON, 

Professor of Hygiene, Kimfs College. 

Janmry, 1913. 

Sanitation in India. 

The “ Pioneer,''^ Alkihahad, February 6th, 1913. 

Colonel King and Pr()fc,ssor Simpson write to the Tlnien on India’s sanitation, reverting 
to their argument in jircvious letters to the Times on the Mth October last. They reply 
in an exhaustive manner to the criticisms of their statements and cite data showing the 
huge loss, not less than £000,000, incurred through the failure of Indians educated at a 
school-going ag(5 to reach the age of twenty-nine and become useful citizisis. They 
protest against the folly of allowing education to rim away leaving .sanitation hopelessly 
behind, and they also protest against 9.3 per cent, of the population being left out of the 
scheme which was heralded by the Government of India as the general re-organisation 
of sanitary services throughout India. 


APPENDIX TII-E 

The “ Englishman,*^ Calcutta, February 24lh, 1913. 

The new educational policy. 

The very lengthy resolution by the Government of India, laying down the lino of 
policy to be followed in matters educational, affords vtu'y instructive reading, and is an 
indication that the authorities have at last realised the inherent deleots in the existing 
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policy, in accordance with which thousands of half- educated youths arc turned out yearly 
who are becoming a danger to the body politic by adding to the ranks of the disaffected 
unemployed. This is a danger to which the Press of this country has boon directing, 
attention for many years ; but so far their’s has been a “ voice calling in the wilderness.” 
To some extent tliis is the result of too much centralisation ; and it is largely duo to tho 
fact that those responsible for the educational policy of the Government of India have 
been men whoso training has not been of such a character as to impress them with the 
tremendous responsibility of tho Govornment in this matter. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised tliat in a country administered as India is, tho people look to tho Government 
for a lead in everything, feo far tho great aim seems to have been to increase the number 
of schools and the pupils attending them, regardless of other important considerations, 
and particularly whether the teaching stall was competent and the curriculum suitable 
to tho requirements of tho peo})lo. The tendency throughout tho country has been to 
turn out tlic greatest number of passed candidates under a system of ” cram ” which 
has had tho most disastrous results. Tho Education Commission of 1882 rccomnicmled 
” tho introduction of a school course complete m itself and of a modern an<l practical 
character, froi'd from tho domination of tho matriculation examination.” That recom- 
inondation has boon systomatically ignored. The C'ovcrnmcnt of India recognise this fully 
now, and revised ideals arc to be substituted for those which have found favour so far. 

Tho outstamling features of the rcsolulioil under leferonce are tho readiness of tho 
Govornmmit of India to assist local Governments by large grents ; not to contralisc 
tho provincial system, or to introduce superlicial undormity, still less to deprive local 
Governments of interest and initiative in education. This would seem to indicate that 
tlio Governiuont of India are prepared to spend much larger sums upon education than 
in tho past, and is therefore a matter for satisfaction. Apparently, tho Government of 
India have approprietod a \ory largo sum for this purpose. From what sources this 
money is to bo provided is not .stated ; but tho recognition of tlio claims of education 
upon tho Indian exchecpior is tho first stej^ towards placing education upon a sound basis. 
In tho past education has been starved, while other schemes of loss jniblic utility have 
rcceiveil liberal grants. It has boon urged with painful iteration that one of the greatest 
needs of education is a competent teaching staff with remuneration coiiMsteut with tho 
requirements of this service. If tho teachers are not competent to impart the ('ducatioii 
necessary it follow's that the taught will rcffect the results of such teaching. Of aJl 8tatc 
departnuuits, tlie educational is the most ])oorly paid, with tho incMtablo ro.-'iilt that men 
of the projier staiu]> and st.indard are not attracted to that service. It is the same in 
private aided schools. It is saii.'.factory to tind that tho Government of India now fully 
recognise that few reforms arc more urgcaitly needed than the extension and improvement 
of tho training of teachers for both primary and secondary schools in all subjects, includ- 
ing, in the case of tiio latter, science and oriental studies ; and that the Governmout of 
India have for some time had under consideration tho improvement of tlio }jay and pros- 
pects of tho education Bcrvices, Indian, l^rovmcial and subordinate. Indeed, we gather 
tliat proposals had actually been drawn up ” when it was decided to appoint a Royal 
Commission on tlio Rulilic Services in India.” Wo hav^o failed to under.stand why the 
administrative prcqio.sals should bo di'pcndeiit upon tho lindiugs of the Services Com- 
mission. It is stateid that ” the Government of India recognise that improvement in 
tho position of all tho cducati<m .services is required so as to attract ffrst-elass men 
in increasing numbor.s ; and while h'aving questions of re- organisation for tho considera- 
tion of tho Commission, are considering minor proposals for tho improvement of tho 
position of these servdeos.” 

The Public Services Commission will not go into the (questions of tlio Education Service 
this y(3|r, but next, and w'ill probably require a couple of years to sift tho great iua.ss of 
evidence tliey will have collected and to write their report, which will probably not bo 
presented for another two years after tliat. So that it will bo at least four years before 
the reorganisation of tho Indian iducation service can be taken in hand. JMeanwhilo 
we are told that tho Govornment of India ” attach tho greatest importance to tho pro- 
vision for the old ago of teachers either by pension or a provident fund. Teachers in 
Government institutions, and in some areas teachers in schools managed by local boards, 
are eligible for these privileges. Cut it is necessary to extend tho provision in the case 
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of board and municipal F?crvanta, and still more in the case of teachers of privately 
managed schools, for the great majority of whom no such system exists. It is not possible 
to liavo a healthy moral atjnospherc in any school, primary or secondary, or at any college 
wlu'Ti the teacher is discontented and anxious about the future. The Ciovornor-General 
in Council desires that due provision for teachers in their old age should be made with 
the least ])ossibIc delay. Local Governments have already been addressed upon this 
subject.” This is a move in tlie right direction, but it begins at the wrong end I On 
the subject of the education of the domiciled community wo gather that the Government' 
of India are pre])ared to adopt a far more liberal policy. Th('y are, we arc told, prepared 
to accept at on('(‘ the view that tlu' most urgent needs are t he education of those children 
who do not at prc'sent atlend school, and the improvement of the prospects of teachers. 
Tluy are also disposed to regard favourably the ])roposal to erect a training college at I5an* 
galore with arts and science classes for graduates* cours(\s attached to it. They recognise 
that grants-in-aid must be given in future on a more liberal scale and under a more clastic 
syst(‘m. They will lecommend to local Governments the grant of a greater number 
of selK)]arsbi])s to study abroad. The proposals to rc-elassify the schools, to introduce 
leaving eertitieatos, to include in the course of instruction general hygiene and physiology, 
special instruction in (('nijieraiiee, and the eHeets of alcohol on the human body, and 
the other detailed proposals of the 8\mla Rdiieational C’onfcreneo, will be carefully con- 
sidered on the lines of the o])iuious of local Governments w hen they have lieen reec'ived. 
We are paitieiilarly gratified to find that a eouise of inslnu'iion in l»hysio]ogy is to ho 
introduced in l^'umpean schools. This is a most important K'form, as a knowledgi* of 
physiology may b(* calculated to save yoiitlis a deal of life-long miscTy. On the whoh', 
we view" with satisfaction the new oduentional policy of the Government of India. 


APPENDIX iri-p. 

Gomparative statement concerning the (‘stablislinumt and salaries of the senior bran- 
ches ol the educational grawiee immediately before, and alter, the ri'-orcanisation of 
iSOb eoinpih'd Irom Appendices A and P» of tlu' Goa (u umout oi India, Home Dejiartinmit, 
letter No. I P(liieation-2(H— 215, dnt(‘d Simla, tb(‘ 23id July, 189G, wliic h was published 
in all the (iovernment gazettes. 

& EsIahJifdinuiit. 
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APPKXDix rn-o. 

The ‘ Pioneer,'’ AllnJuibad, November 3r<h 1012, 

India in Parliament. 

Tli(‘ following: <ino«!lionft woro a^kt'd in tho Kouso of Goinmons dnrinj? tlio mail week 
Indian Edneational , >^ervirr. 

Sir J, D. Uof'f^ askod il\o Undcr-Socrctary of State for India : It ho will state tlio eondi- 
tions of R(‘rvico, pay, and jx'UHions in tho Indian oducational soivic(‘ ; ^^h^‘lhpr tho pmi- 
siona and avora^i^ rates of pay m this service an; lower than in any other of tho lin])erial 
Rorvicesof India ; whether, as a eonso(|U(‘nco ot this, tho service is rejiardi'd e> an inferior 
branch of tho public service ; and wdudlier, in view of the irn})ortanee of seem iint the best 
possible men from our universitU'S for tho work of edueation in India, the Secretary ot 
State w ill take stops to rendiT tliat service more attractive. 

Mr. Montagu : The conditions ol sc'rvice, pay, and pension in the Indian educational 
service arc ))ublis]ied in the annual India Oilico List. The ordinary scale ot pay is Ks. 500 
a month, rising by increments of lls. 50 to Ks. 1,000 a month. Thme are, in addition, 
certain junior allow aiice.s of Ks. 200 to Rs. 250, and senior allowances ol R'^. 250 to Rs. 500. 
Directors of public instruction receive pay ranging from Rs. 1,250 to Rs. 2,500 a month. 
The pension rules are, with an important excei>tion, in favour of this department, the 
ordinary rules for pension in eivil departments other than the Covenanted Civil Service. 
Indian oducational service officers are, ('xeeptionally, allowed to reckon as sitvicc for 
superannuation pension the iiumlxT of completed yi'ars, up to five, by which their ago 
at appoinlmont exceeded tvventy-fivo yi'ar.s. An Indian educational '^■orvicc officer be- 
comes eligible for a pension on completing thirty years’ (pialilving ser\ ice or on attaining 
tho ago of fifty.fivo. Tho maximum amount of pension for twonty-fivo yo.irs’ >ervic(5 or 
upw'aids is Rs. 5,000 a year. Directors of public instruction who have rcndi'ccd not 
less than threo years’ approved service in that otUcc arc eligible for an additumal pension 
of Ri. 1,000 a year. Invalid pension.^ aro on tho ordinary scale, one-sixtietli of average 
emoluments, subject to proscribed maximum, being granted for each yt'ar of service up 
to twenty-four, and half average emoluments, subject to a maximum of Rs. 5,000, for 
tw'onty-fivo years upwards. The Hccrotary of State fully realises the iinportanec of 
attracting tho best class of recruits. Tho initial pay of the service is exceptionally high, 
and tho terms of pension identical, subject to tho advantage as to reckoning years for 
S'^rvico described above, with those existing in all other Imperial civil (k'partments (other 
than tho Indian civil service), except tliat members of three departments can retire volun- 
tarily after twenty-fivo years’ service on full pension, a privilege not pos.sesscd by the 
generality of civil dopartmeuts. There is no reason to suppose that the Indian educational 
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service is regarded as an inferior branch of the public service, but an examination of the 
conditions of service in this and other civil departments is covered by the terms of reference 
to the Royal Commission recently appointed. 

Indian educational skuvice. 

The “ PioneeTy' AUahahady November 29thy 1912 
To 

The Editor. 

Sir, — Mr. Montagu’s reply to Sir J. I). Rees’ question in the House of Commons with 
regard to the conditions of service, pay and pension of the Indian educational servioo 
illustrates the well-known fact that a perfectly accurate statement may be entirely 
misleading. The reply shows that members of only four civil services, including the 
Jnd'on civil service can retire voluntarily on full pension after twenty -five years’ service, 
but obscures the fact that the four services thus privileged comprise all the Imperial 
services recruited in England except two, the police and the educational. Men in the 
t3legraphs, forest and public works all enjoy this privilege, and some of them have the 
option of voluntary retirement on reduced pension alter twenty years. The Indian 
medical service and Government chaplains are similarly favoured. 

Mr. Montagu omits to mention the slight put upon the educational service by its 
position in tlie Order of Precedence. Under present conditions a man may be so blocked 
for promotion that he couK^s into the table only alter liftei^n yeers’ seivice. Then h<' is 
graded wuth men of other services many years junior to himself and on much lower pay, 
and ho has every prospect of getting no higher. 

What recruits think of the conditions of service may be estimated from the fact that 
in one province alone, with a cadre of not mor(5 than sixteen I.E.S, men, four men 
resigned in four ycais bidore tlie completion of tlnur probationary term. The diseontiuit in 
th3 service is so serious that tlu' otter of pension alter twenty -tiv(‘ years would ^irobalily 
in luce (wory senior man below the rank of Director to prepaiHJ lor his retiriummt as soon 
as he had eoinplet<‘d that term. .Yet it is impossible to keep th(‘ educational service and 
thi pjliee 111 a position of permanent mli'rioiity to otlu'r Imjieiial services in such an 
important respect. The diHicnlty of recruiting suitable men is increasingly felt at tho 
India Office, the causes are well known, and the remedy obvious. Tho Government of 
In lia consideied till' matter m lOOl) and tlu; kno\vledg<^ tliat Govi'rnment had begun to 
move caused th(‘ s tvico to refrain tiom a geiuTal memorial. After a delay of three 
years the dcliheratioiis of tho Govei niiK'iit ]iroduecd a press communique, stating that no 
action would bo taken pending the report of the Royal (.Commission, wliich includes a man 
so unsympathetic to tho I.E.S. as Sir Valentine Ghirol. 

Tins is hardly the best method of stimnlating men to the greater zeal and energy 
which will ho necessary to the satisfactory r(‘alisation ol the lar-reaehmg schemes (or 
educational progress outlined at the Coronation Durbar. 

ORBILIUS. 


APPENDIX Tir-H. 

Tht, rio7iee7,’' Alluhnbad, February 27 (h, 1913. 

FOREIGN JNTELUGEN(!E. 

JffiBLlC SeKVK’ES Commlssion. 

(Jrifici.tm til the “ Times^' 

[Reuter’s Press Messages.] 

London, 25th February, 

An article in the Times to-day criticises the Public Services Corninis.sion, declaring 
that it is taking too narrow a eoiicciition of its objects. Tho article says rejiorts of the 
sittings of the Commission lead to the conclusion that unless tho Commission’s methods 
arc drastically altered they may cause a serious increase in racial bitterness. After quoting 
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the terms of reference as seeming on the surface admirahlo the article emphasises that 
the Commission has not to confine its emiuiries to tho covenanted service. The article 
refers as being mischievous to the manner of putting to witness questions tlio purport of 
which IS, “ Do you think the Indian is as good a man as tho Englishman ” Tho writer 
considers that these vague wounding questions serve no useful purpose. They will cer- 
tainly not lead to the reform of eidsting defects. 

Alluding to the inquiry into the working of Indian courts the article repeats that such 
an enquiry can only bo conducted by English judges of great emmenee. The writer 
thinks that tlie investigations of the Commission touching Indian courts should be severely 
restricted. The writer considers that JjoixI Islington in his opening speech struck a false 
note. The true functions of the commissioners do not lie in the direction of discussions 
of the relative mental and moral qualities of the two races, with which some of the most 
important problems in connection with executive administration have nothing to do. 
The Commission remains wholly oblivious of many grave qui'stioiis, including the 
question whether tho developing needs of India now require that members of the 
covenanted service should be specialised almost from the bi ginning or whether tho old 
tradihon feasible enough a century ago, that the Indian administrator should be a 
handy man able to turn his talents in any direction, should be preserved. 


ArJ‘ENDIX IH-I. 

“ London, Ftbraanj J9lS. 

Ko doubt the Indian Ihiblie Service Commission will empiire into the grievances of 
educational oHieers in regard to tlieir pay, (de. ; but the more impoitant (pu'stiou of general 
reloim of Indian educational policy and ailministiation wall apparently be outside the 
province of tho Commission. Yid, as I know from eorrespondeneo that reaches me, 
this IS a matter on which members of the educational service are exercised quite as strongly 
as they are on the subject of salaiies, juomotioiis, and pensions. It is true tlmt there is 
now a new Education De[)artment at the liead quarters of tiie (ioveiumeut of India, under 
the charge of an Indian Civil Service Member of Council, with a second 1. C. S. Officer 
as senior Secretary. The constitution of the dc'partmeiit, however, is unsatisfactory. 

Ill {loint of fact, the new Department Was established hurriedly to avert a threatened 
agitation for a more ellective measure, and its working has only hc][)ed to confirm the view 
that there can ]>e no real reform of Indian educational metliods without the formation 
of a strong and independent educational service on the lines of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. As things are, educational officers possess no autlioritative position in which they 
can take an elfeetive control of the educational jioliey ot thi' epuiitiy. They are kept 
in a subordinate place because in high qu.irteis lln' attitude towards tlieir woik is 
unsympathetic, the idea being that education makes the Indian more difficult to govern 
rather than better worth governing. 


APPENDIX IV-A. 

Minute on Thomason College rRKPARED by Mr. E. F. Tipple for submission to the 
Public Works Department Re-organisation Commission, 1917. 

The Thomason College is the oldest of the Indian i ngiiieering colleges and was founded Relation of 
in 1817, owing its origin to a training school for artisans started at Roorkee in 1845. The Thomason 
College is, therefore, antecedent to Coopers Hill, which was founded in England in 1871, College to 
and with whieli the Indian college was on an equal footing in the matter of training men Coopers Hill, 
for tho Public Works Department up to 1894, when tho introduction of tho Provincial 
service system relegated l^orkee to a ilefiniio position of inferiority. 

Tho constitutions of the two colleges, Thomason College and the Royal Indian Engineer- 
ing College, were almost identical, but differed fundamentally from the typj adopted 
at the engineering schools of British univci'sitiesk 
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Object of this This fundamental diifcrciico lies iu the fact that at Thomason College and the Royal 
miouto. Indian Engi iieering C^ollcge educational management has never existed, while at the Engin- 
eering schools attached to modc'rn universities such management always predominates. 
It is the objc'ct of this minute to bring forward the evidence for this statement so far as it 
affects Roorkce, and to endeavour to make clear the preponderating advantages attach- 
ing to the s} stem in vogue at university engineering schools in the West. 

Roth Thomason College and the Royal Indian Engineering College were originally 
founded to enable the Indian Covernineiit to recruit suitably for their Public Works 
Depaitmciit. In 1851 wlieii, owing to the exertions of Mr. Thomason, the Roorkce College 
was first placed upon an adeipiate basis, teehineal education was in its iuf.inoy and such 
cliairs of engineering as existed at British universities were of recent creation. Matters 
were sonU'wliat more advanced in 1871 when Coopers Hill was started, but no widesiiread 
development of teelmicai education oceiirred in Englaiul before the foundation of tlio City 
and Guilds of Loudon Institute in 1878. It lollows, therefore, that the (constitution 
adopted at Roorkce and at Coopers Hill must be rt'gardcd as merely tentative rather 
than the most suitable for colleges of their nature. 

In both cases a iion-cducational principal or preskhmt was reeugniscd by Government 
as the oli’u'er solely resjxmsiblc for the elhciciit wcjrking of ilie ( ollegc*, and under his orders 
the educational stall were jilaeod lor the purpose of carrying out such commands as miglit 
be issued to them.* 

This .system naturally presented few disadvantages so long as teehineal education 
was in its mfaiK'y, before any suiiabk' tecliuKpie existed, and wlule 2 )rineipal and skill 
were equally m the })osition of tentative workeis and one man’s opinion was as good as 
anotlier’s. Rut lu tlie late seventies and early eigliiies many workers m the field of tech- 
nical education begun to ap 2 >car. Professor Rankmu’s work at Glasgow began to bear 
fruit, tile trutlis enunciated in his disscrUtioii on The Utirnioivj of T'heory and Practice 
began to be appreciated and {lie close relationship existing between pure and applied 
science came to bo realised in certain quarters. 

The later engineering schools developed a constitution more calculated to make full 
use of this relatioushij), and tlie courses of study in sueli iiistitutions began to be arranged 
ediools adopt in ;veli defined and [uopetly eo-uidmated groiqis. Res[Hnisibility lor the cifieieiiey of an 
avstoin (iigineeriiig seliool could no longfu* bo placed upon the shouldeis of one man ; it rested 

bottcr^snitel (iigineeriag through which alone the proper eo- 

tooducatieival re(iuired could be .secured. Under such a system of developiiU'iit the engnieer- 

nootls schools of the City and Guilds of London Institute and of certain Rritish universities, 

came into existence. 

Such a system of educational control never existed at Coo 2 )crs Hill, uox at Roorkce. 


State of 

technical 

eiliua'itinn 

at tinu) of 

founding 

Thomason 

College. 


System of 
control 
adojited at 
Thomason 
Col logo and 
at Coopois 
Hill. 

Later devc- 
lopinonts of 
toohnieal 
oiucatiun. 


Later 
ouginoering 


Secretary 
of State’s 
recognition 
of need for 
modification 
at Coopers 
Hill. 


Thus, so far .is Coojieis Hill is concerned, Sir W. Anson in a letter to the Secretary 
(^f State tor India, dated Oih March 1001, wrote— 

“ It IS now iiussiblc, and lias actually happened, that a teaching staff of long ex- 
perienee, willing and comjieteiit to teach, may find their selu'iiie of studies 
altered and iiie thsmissal of some of them determined ujioii, without a hearing 
by the prchideiit.” 

To which the Secretary of State in Ins reply, dated 11th March lOUl, answered— 

“ It is clear to me that the channels ol communieatioii between those actually teaching 
and those in authority over the teachers, viz., the president and visitors, 
should bo widened anil quiekened.”t 


• Sir Oliver LoJ^je writuii,' m “ The Times" of 20th February 1!K)1 sUitcd with lefcrciico to Coopers Hill— 
“ 'Ihc Iinli.aii Governmeut has .attempted t '' ' " military and autocratic hues, and though it iiad 

eminent cdu( ational specialists .among Its uttompted to ( onsult tlicm or form them into u 

senate ui a iLspuusible board oi studies ox gn e them uiiy voice in its manageinent *’ 

Also m Go\ernment Order No 2at).>, d.ikd llth December 1010, Industries Dejjartinent, United Provinces, 
to Governiucut ot Indhij it is stated witJi relcrcucc to Itixirkce — *' ills Honour was paiUcuIaily unxious to have an 
Engineer with practical cxpciicncc vi command at lloorkuu." 

No. 018(1-60. 

\Vida Blue Book Cd 580, dated 1001, pages 2-3. 
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Tliis eventually led, in the ease u£ Coopers Ihll, to an oflieially uonstitutod board of 
studies being called into existence, eighteen months before the abolition of the college, 
and thus too late to riiake its iulluence felt on developments there. 

At Roorkce, about 1891, when the college was alliliatcd to the Allahabad University, Modilicalions 
a faculty of eiigiiicering was necessarily eri'ated, but this was allowed to die of inanition attianptod 
since Government failed to realise the necessity for ensuring a suliieiency of fellows com- •'^t Koorkoo 
jietent to serve on such a faculty.* Moreover a college board of atiulies has, through to moot odu- 
the course of events at Roorkce, come unollicially into existence chielly owing to the I'du- ^ 

eational tlillioulties incident to the college work, but this board possesses no ollicial autho- 
rity and consequently their considered opinion can always be set aside. inaugurated, 

The whole history of Thomason College', since its reorganisation in 1891-90, illiistrates 
how the guiding aiUhorities persistently ignored the results of edue.itioiul experieneo 
and declined in any way to allow educational control to hecome a reality. 

In 1891, fSir Auckland Colvin’s attention having been directed to the need for cxb'ndmg The, Colvin 
considerably the facilities available lor tcclmical education, he appointed a committee sehemo of 
which made an exhaustive examination of the position. roorganisa- 

Upoii the (iiidings of this couiiinttec he wrote — 

“ The reconiiiieiidations of the Cuinnnttoe may bu divided into two distinct classes; 
first, those which it is })ossiblc to carry into ellect with little or brief (h'lay ; 
and second, those which are in great measure iiece.ssury to the full c.’irrymg 
out of the lirst category, and partly mdcpendeiit : hut whicli all jicrinit of 
being jiostjioned for more mature con.sidcratioii. The rceommeiidaijons 
wliieh fall into tlie first of these two classes aic fitslJi/, the reoiganisatioii of 
the Thomason Engineering College, sccondlt/, the institution by the Education 
Department, or by the Uuivei'sity, of a school final exaniiiiatioii for the modern 
classes of high schools : Ihirdli/, the establishment of industrial schools at 
Rourkee, Lucknow or Allahabad.” 

“ The roeommeiidations whicli fall uiidei the second category arc those : fiist, the 
establishment of a school of art at Lucknow ; btcond, the o^tahlishiiiout of 
an agricultural school at Cawnporo ; third, the ostablislnneat of a teachers’ 
central training college at Allahabad.” 

All those rceomincndatious li ivc since been brought into cllcct and all arc admitted 
to bo bearing good fruit, with the single cxcciition of the ivorgamsation of Thomason 
College. The rovidons, therefore, for the failuic of the nroimm'iidations in tins particular 
iiistauec, need \cry careful cxaiiiiii.itioii and a suitable oj)portimity lor this is aH’ordid 
by the appumtinent of the present Ihiblic Works J)e[)ai tinout Rcorgaius.ition Comniishion. 

The rccoiiimondatioiis regarding the reorgaiiUatioii of Thomason CuIIegi: were as R.-i leeoni- 
fuJlows • mendalions 

(1) The tft.iisference of control from the Publio Works Department to the Education j^^jueurning 

l)oi„U'lmout. Thumasou 

(2) Afliliation to the Allahabad University. 

(o) The formation of a eominittee of m.iiiagemeiit eoiisistiug of the Chief Kngineer 
toHJovernmout, United Pvovinee.s, Public Works Department, Buildings and 
Roads Branch, the Director, of Public Instruction, and the piineipal. 

(4) The strengtheumg of the educational staff by the appointiueat of liidi,in cduea- 
tioiial service otlieurs as piotos.sors. 

The rc])ort and rocommeiuUUous of the Cohiii committee clearly iudieato that the 
trend of the developmouts foreshadowed was the ostabhshnieiit at Roorkce, upon a tho- 
roughly sciontifie basis, of an educatiomil centre tor highe.r teehiiological work. Eurthcr 
that this eontro should be in touch with industrial schools for low gr.ide work sin tihly 
scattered throughout the provinces, upon which the Priucipal of Thomason College was 
required to report after })eriodie iiispcetioiis. In oonlirmatioii of this it is stated in letter 
Na 2()6, dated Simla, 27th August 19()3, Goveriimeiit of Iiidi.i, Pm nice a:nl Coiiiniorco 
Department to the Secretary of State, that the Thomason College was “ developing into 
an industrial and toclmieal institute which will control and stimulate teaching of all 
kinds in the United Provinces.” 

• Vi'k p iraj'r.vi)!! 5 ol (ijvoriiajjl Umlji Vrjviuoj s, No. 2Je3-huluatucb Dcpartuiout, 

lltb Uccombor IDIC. 


Cellogo. 
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Failure of the Tho principal dcvolopinonts, however, which actually took place at Roorkee between 
controlling the years 1801-— 1904, wore in connection with tho introduction of industrial and mocha- 
auihoritios at nical apprentice classes which were all of a distinctly low grade type. The mere preseuoo 
Boorkoo to classes at Roorkee was sufiiciont to indicate that tho Thomason College, instead 

the Sui^^ oxorting any stiniiilativo influence on industrial schools through tho inspecting duties 
and import of ^ovolving upon its principal, was in reality entering into competition with them and 
tho findings dovcloping into a formidable rival of such schools. 

of tho Colvin committee of enquiry, presided over by the principal of Thomason College, 

Committee, was <a[)])oiute(] to examine into and report upon tho whole question of mdustrial schools ; 
These same the lindmgs of this committee, however, wore, subsequently, entirely tliscredited by the 
authorities Government of India in a resolution, dated 14th January 19b 1, w herein it was stated— 

GovTr^im^nt^ '' Government of India arc unablo to find in tlie argument advanced by tho 
Committee, in the example of other countries, in the opinion of exjiort 
witnesses, or in practical experience in India, any reasons which would justify 
them in sweeping away tho present industrial schools, and substituting the 
system described in this report.” 


for their in- 
ability to 
appreciate 
the value of 
educational 
experience. 


Indopondont 
rooogniiion 
of this 
by the local 


It must 1)0 admitted that such ciiticism very clearly .shows tluit educational evidence 
and educational oxporieneo possessed little or no v.duo m the eyes ol the eontrollmg 
authorities at Roorkee from the time of the inauguration of the Colvin scheme of re- 
organis.itioiL up to 1901. 

Tho Govoriiment of the United Provinces itself recognised that tlio system of control 
in vogue at Thomason College was inade(piatc to deal with (jnestions ol educational detail, 
and m 1901 they instituted a college council to consist ot meiubcrs of the teaching stall, 
and to be associat'd with the principal ” in regulating the coursi's of study, tfie selection 


Govcnimont, of text-books and other matters which cannot be conveniently and ellectively dealt with 
but moasuroB 
introdu''od 
for impiovo- 
mont, aro 
inadequate^ 


by the Committee of Management.” 

Tlie^c intentions were frustrated from tho start by reason of the defecUvo constitution 
framed for the Council, which, tor all jiractical jmrposes, reduced it to a nullity. 

Tho fact that the management of educational matters at Roorkee was unsatisfactory 
received further confirmation in 190.') when a discussion took ])l<icc in tho Allaliahad 
Senate upon the question of the abolition of the Faculty of Enginoei'ing. It was then 
stated * that— 


Failure 
of technical 
class due to 
neglect of 
educational 
details and 
inability to 
appreciate 
the value 
education- 
al experience 


“ Tho College of Engineering at Roorkee is not what such an institution should he. 
Roorkco College, as an educational institution, i,s 'V'cry far from being satis- 
factory, and tlio responsibility for this rests upon tlie Government. It is 
mainly oflicered by Royal Engineers who have had no sj)Ocial training for their 
work. Until this college is thoroughly reformed and its work put ujion a 
sound educational basis, wc, as a university, ought to refuse to give it 
recognition lyid lienco to decline to establish a Faculty of Enfitieering.” 
]\fureover, tho subsequent history of tho college, sineo 1905, shows that there has been 
no im])rovcment m this vitally important matter. In 1906 tho Government, United 
Provinces, mado a further endeavour to develop > high grade technological wprk at Roorkee 
and, with this object in view, a technical class was started at Thomason College in Oetobor 
1906 in aecorilaiico witli a sclieiiiu outlined in Resolution No. 7, Education Do- 

partmciit, United Provinces. 

This resolution shows that the object of tho toelmie.d class was to provide a higher 
grade of traitimg than that available in the mechanical apprentice class, hut tlio ideas 
of those res[)onsihlo for the scheme were very vaguo and confused, completely lacking 
■ tho definition necosary to launch such a project with success. iStudents, however, wore 
collected before any clear scheme had boon formulated and before tho teaching staff had 
been in any way notified of the extra duties expected from them. Hhortly after tho class 
started, proposals for tho arrangemont of systematic courses of instruction wore brought 
forward by the educational staff, but these wore all ruled out a.s inopportune, and the 
principal was satisfied to allow the new students to work side by side with the mechanical 
apprentice class. 


* Vide Proceedings of Allahabad University Senate Meeting held 14th January lOOil. 
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Tho full story of the class is given in the Annexuro A, prepared by the Thomason 
College Board of Studies, whieh came unoflieially into cxistciiee owing to the educational 
diliieultios which arose in eoiincctioji with this same ela.-.s. The ^hole case (‘xliibiis very 
clearly how those responsible for the m.inagcmumt of the Colleger were entirely unable 
to recognise the educational difhcultics connected with th(i work and the value of educa- 
tional experience in determining possible solutions ot such difliculties. In the space ot 
ten years (1906-16) these same classes were started, abolished and restarted on three 
distinct occasions at Roorkco, tho only dilference introduced Ix'ing merely one of name. 
Moriiover, during this very perifil, in 1909, the college ivas iiitcality iran.sjnred ftom the 
Educdtion J)e'part7tient and placed under the Jndufitnes DepaUment^ the budget alone being 
lelt with the tklucation Department. Tlu; treatment accorded to the technical class 
was, unfortunately, of such a kind as to waii.uit the outside public in assuming that 
tlu'i’ts was an attempt to stifle higli grade teidniieal (sducatioii at Tliomasoii College. The 
resiiousibility for this, however, rested not with the educational authorities, but with 
those in administrative charge, who tailed to realise the necessity for consulting the 
educational staff when seeking to solve educational difliculties. 


Kocomnion- 
dations of 
Colvin 
so he mo of 
reorganisa- 
tion only 
nominally 
oaiTiod into 
effect. 


Alihougli Tlioinasori College; was noininally translerred from Publie Woiks control Non- 
and placed under tho Edue<iiion Department m the original system of eontiol has educational 

continued to persist up to the present time. Thus Government deals with the college uf 

through the t’ommittce of Maiiagmmmt, tlie IVesident of winch is Chiet Engineer, Puiilic 
Works Dopartmmit, Buildings and J{o<ids Pram h, and who is likewise tSecK'tary to Gov- ( 'J p 
crnnieiit in tlie Puhlie Works Departiumit. I'ldueation is reprcHmted on thi; Committee mialUjred. 
ot Managi'inent by tlie Director of Bublie Instiuetion, through vliose D('])aitmejit all 
coriespondenec relativi; to the college should p<i''X, if tlie college were really under edu- 
catioiiid control. Tins educational sategiiai d, how (‘\er, no longer exEts since, as mentioned 
abov(‘, the eolli’gc w'ith the exception ol its budget, has been placed under the Industries 
Department from 1909. 


Moreover, tlu; tinal educational safeguard introduced in 1893 by afliliaiion with th-' 

Allahabad Univcr.sity and the cnsition ot a faculty of ongiiu'cring is non-cxistcnt, owing 
to th(' abolition ol tins f.u’ully in J90.'>. ('onsiMimsitly, .so f,ir as Govi'nimi'iit is concerned, 
the college is under tlie joint eoidiol of th<; Ihiblie Works and industries Department, 
and educational inllucncc can only bo excited through indirect ehannels. 

Tho procedure ado[)ted at another professional college is in distinct contrast with the Tho system 
case ot Thomason College. The afliliation ot tho Medical College, Lucknow, to the contrasted 
Allahabad University, w as accompanied by the creation of a mi;dical faculty consisting with that 
very largely of members ot tlie teaching stafl of tho college. In tho case of lloorkeo no 
member ot the teaching stall was ever placed on tlie Eaeulty of Engineering, and owing 
to this eireumstanee that Faculty di(;d of inanition. Through the Medical Faculty, Lucknow, 
which, a.s constituted is an active reality, a measure of educational control exists at the 
Medical College ; at Uoorkee this has never been the ease. 

Finally witli respect to the courses of training existing at Thomason College it is stated Govornmonfc’a 
in paragraph 6 of ('Ovcrnmclit Order No. 2365 (under reference above) that— dissatisfac- 

tion with 

“It is ill the judgment ot the LieUtemiiit-Governor imp(‘iati\o that tlicre .should Thomason 
bo at Koorkee, at the present juneture, a piineijial who ean tell from flic College, 
practical experience of working with Koorkeo men, what are the defects in 
the eoui’se or wduit are the eondilionJi-whieh are responsible lor the unquestion- 
able ucterioration in the product of the college. ” 

In view of the evidence already given in this minute, it is respoetfully submitted tha^ Importance 
in any examination ot the questions raised by this statement from tho local tlovei iinienl, of oducatiou* 
tho unoflieial Board of Studies of Thomason College .should bo allowed full opportunity al questions 
of presenting their opinions for the consideration of any duly appointed investigating 
authority. Educational (luostions of no inconsiderable importance are raised under such 
an enquiry, and unless educational officers bo given full opportunity for jircsenting their 
side of tho issue, there will be distinct danger of their being hold responsible for certain 
undoubted defects which exist in tho courso.s at Hoorkoo, for the prosonco of which, 
however* those officers are in no way answurftble* 
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Misleading Untenable statements luive already been made on iiigJi authority in India regarding the 
statements unsuitability of odiieational officers tor duty at technical iiLstitutioiis. Thus ISir Edward 
current in ^ Buck, in Ins rc'port on “ rracticaland Tochnical Education ”, dated lOOl, stated that — 

“ Educational officers, liowcver able and accomplished they may have themselves 
had no practical training, are not brought by their ))rofession into contact 
with industrial occupations, have no technical knowledge. ” 

Tills statement is very misleading, since it entboly fails to discriminate between 
tooffiiiVil educational officers bi ought out for purely scholastic \nDrk and those recruited Sjiecially 
institutions technical institutions. All four educational officers at Koorkee, for instance, 

were possessed of, and selected for, their }ircvious technical traming before coming to 
India. The conclusions of tSir Edward Buck have produced a settled conviction in India 
that b'chnical education must bo divorced Iroin general edncaiion and placed under 
entirely distinct eonti’ol. This ovei looks the tact that those technical institutions, which 
have done most for iiulu.sti'ial development in western country's, have been institutions 
in charge of educationalists possessed of technical tiaiiiiiig and experience. 

Improve- Koorkee, since the appointment of Indian educational service officers to the staff, 

monts intro- certain gradual changes have Ijceii inaugurated w'hieh have all tended to bring the courses 
duued at at Thomason College more into lino with tlio.a' at western engineering schools. Kegiilar 

Thomason coui\ses of Icotuies hav o been introduced, the w ork ha.s been arranged m vv ell-defined groups, 

College by an inloimal board of studies has been brouglit into existence, which has already jiisti- 
such ollieers. py Plow ing iij) a scheme for the affiliation of the college to the Allahabad Uni- 

versity, which has leeeived tlu' approval of the Comniittt'e of Management of which the 
Viee-Chaueellor of the University was a co-opted member at the time. In accordance 
with opinions promulgati'd by educational mcmbi'i’s of the statT, much of the low grade 
work, [treviously existing at llooikec, has by Government order been removed to more 
suitable centres. 


iiiQia regaru- 
mg unsuit- 
ability of 
educational 
officers for 


Insocurity educational position is insecure, in view of the evidence already 

of education- gdven ; and schemes for educational changes at Thomason College can still be initiated and 
al position, accepted without tlio educational complexities involved ever being properly considered. 

This has occurred in recent yiuirs w'lth disastrous results on thieo distinct occasions in the 
ease of the tochnical classes {vide Annexuro A). It seems likely to oeeiir hi the easu ol 
the civil engineer class lor the follow'ing reasons: — 


The dissatisfaction, felt in the rublie Work.s Bcpaitment with tlu: )»i'oduets ot this 
class, usually takes the form ot an accusation that the students are unpractical 
when .sent out on woiks. iSueh lailuro can only be dm' to two causes — 
unsuitably arranged courses in Civil Engineering ; unsuitably arranged 
apprcntico.ships. 

Witli regal d to the tir.st it may be noted that the eouivscs in civil engineering are the 
only existing i oiirses at the college wdiich have never been niodorni.sed under educational 
direction. Tiiey belong to that group ot studies which has never been placed, at Thoma- 
son College, under the eontrol ot an engineer with educational expeiteucc, as is Iho custom 
at western engineering schools. 

llemcdy lies The civil unduly eumbered with subjects which are of littlo 

in Educa educational but w Inch are possibly ealeiilated to add to the immediate 

tienal utility of the students in routine matters wlien ho first goes on apjuenticc.sliip to the 

control. Public Works Department. This especially ajiphcs to estimating and accounts, and 

in a minor degree to d''a\ving and surveying. It may be noted that this is an exact re- 
petition ot the conditions which jirevailcd at Coopers llill {vide paragraph 23 Report 
of Final Commission and Minutes of Evidence). 

8uch so-called [iractical subjects arc apt to gain undue prominence in professional 
courses of instruction when these are arranged under the control of the Department which 
is required to make use of the professional product so trained. Practical experience on 
works is not in itself a sufficient qualification for the discharge of duties connected with 
the educational management of a technical institution. 8uch experience is too apt to 
lose sight of the fact that it cannot itself bo acquhod at any college, it can only bo gained 
on profe.ssional work. No tecUnieal college, however officiont, can turn out the finished 
professional product j the college course must be followed by a genuine period of apprentice. 


Nature of 
Geveiiiment’b 
(li.'ssatislac- 
tion with 
Thomason 
College and 
its causes. 
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ship. Tho advantage of the collcgo training lies in the tact that it cnabli's the recijiiont 
to acquire sound i)ractical oxpoi iencc on works more rajiidly than is otherwise possible. 

This advantage, however, only exists when the college training has been genuinely educative, 
i e., eoncornod with the explanatory treatment ot <jueotions of sihentifie principle under- 
lying the practice of the profession, and not with the mere inemoiising of items of pro- 
fessional routine. Confirmatory yvideneii on these points is forthcoming in the opening 
address delivered by J)r. W. C Unwin, an acknowledged authority on the subject, at the 
Confertmoe convciual by the In dituto of Civil Engiiieors on the 21)th Juno 1911 tor tho 
diicussioii of certain details connoeted with the education and training ot engineers. 

With rcloreiice to tin; second point — suit.iblc apprentice.ships— thcie has undoubtedly Dio))ei)y 
cxistiid in the Puldio Woiks Department a tendency to compare the Ivoorki'o trained arranged 
studmits wnth tho imported Im])('rial service engineer, during the lii.st year ot service, system of _ap- 
This is obviou.sly unfair to the KoorJj^i'C man, who, dm mg his iiist year, is uiidei going pi’outiceships. 
his appreiiticeslii}) and must tlieretore, m t.urne.Ns, be regaided as still m sUilii puinllan 
whereas, tlie Imperial eiignu'cr is sujiposed, on appointment, to have already had a certain 
minimum of jiraetieal exjierience on enguiocring woiks. 

One further point worthy of eonsidinsition in this eoniieetion is tlic iiitroduetion ot the 
Provineial Service system and the consequent degi .idatioii of the status ot Uoorkee (Aillege. 

This has naturally eompelhal all, who.si'ck emploMnent m the Puldie Works Deiiaitmeiit, 
to prefer tho worst ('ngineeriiig sdiool in Britain to the belt tliat can possibly be provkh'd 
in India. 

These are th(' points ot educational im))Oitanec wliieli mv expeiieiiee at Home and in 
India compel me to submit tor earidul and imparti.il mvi'stigatioii. This minute has, 
therelore, been prepaKul tor the purpose of bringing tlie-.e matteis torw'ard lor tlie eoii- 
sideration of the I’uhlie Works Dejurtmeiit lvc-org'ani>ati(jii Commission, which, under 
item Vn of the terms ot nd'erenec, is required to investig.ite — 

P Whether tlu' system ot education in Covernmeiit eiigmeeiing colleges is oiganiscd 
oil a sulliciently bioad basis. ” 


ANNEXUKE A. 


Note on the technic vl clvsses vt Tiiomvsux f olleck, uklimked uy the Boaed 
OF SrUDlES IN (H)NNE(rriUN with the new CIASS .STVlirElJ IN OCTOHEU I'Jld. 

Ill 1905 


ItEl'MlKNCKS. 

No. .M)«, dated 1st Sci)tciub('r, 
lUU'), fiolu Sccy. to (lo\t. of 
India (Homo Hoot ), to Sccy. 
to Govt., United I’loviuccs. 

Resolution. Ed. Uopt , U 1' 

XY. -41J j4 


during the, regime of Sir d. Digger Li Touelu*, eoiTespondimee pa^Msl lietweeii 
the local Coveiianeiit and the ( Jo\enuiU‘iit ot India, with 
the object of starting a t-'chnieal ela.ss at Kooikee. This 
now' clas.s was to provide training in m 'chanical and ekic- 
ti’ieal engineering, and aPo in applied eliemislrv, tor which, 
Covernmeiit had every nsisoa to eon.-itler that there w'as 
a real demand. In the eoiTC'-pondenee reterrod to it i.s clearly 
indieated that the instnietion, lor wiiieh provision w'.ts about 
to be made, wa.s to be of sueli a standard as ultimately to lit men tor positions of icspon- 
sibility on w'orks, or in eiigiiieeuiig est.iblishmeiits ; and, so lar as electrical eiigineeiiiig 
wa.s eoneeriu'd, definite mention was made ii'gardmg the opemiigia likely to be availalile 
tor well-trained men in eoiiiieetioii wnth the eleetrie-powcr installation in Cawnpore, ana 
also the eleetrie-powcr seliemes thmi under eonsider.ition for Buekuow^ and Allahabad, 
to which Mussoorie and Naini Tal miglit aPo h.ivc been added. 

A peru,sal of r. ‘.solution No. 501 ot 1906, conveying sanction to the. establishment 
01 tills new class, .shows beyond doubt that it w'as intended that tlie instruct ion to be 
given was to bo of a distinctly liiglier ciandard than that already provided fur in tho 
existing mechanical apprentice cliss. 

Unfortunately, in the corrospondonce cited above, the terms forouien, supervisors 
and overseers arc eoiitused with managers and investigators, and tins clearly evidences 
that tho precise nature ot the training necessary for foremen and managers was not at all 
understood by those responsible for tho launching of tho new seliemo. It w'as not under- 
stood, for instaiico, that foremen arc .simply reliablo mechanics, withmbility to control 
their fellow-workmon, in then own particular line of trade ; whereas tho managers ot 
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oiigincciring csiabUshnicnls arc men of higher educational and professional attainment. 
It was tlie fadiirt! to cuinpi eliciid tlu.s important educational detad, untd it was too late, 
U. P. (Jovermnent llcsolulion that led directly to the failure of this first si'hcmc. 

opened at J^ooikeo in October 
dated 6th' September 1900, fetudimts, but Government fixed 30 as the 

3» number to Ix' admitted in each subsequent year. The now 

class eontainod many promising candidates, but considerable diversity in educational 
ipialifieations oxisb'd among thii students at entrance. This was duo mainly to the fact 
that admission to tlu; class v\ as through nominations made by the Gommissioncr.s of the 
difierent divisions. This diflieiilty could, liov\ever, have been easily overcome, cither by 
a more careful system of nomin.vtion, or by the institution of an entrance examination. 

The next step of importance hi connection with this class look place on the 3rd of 
April Ifi(l7 — .some six months after it had been at woi k wlieii at a meeting of the College 
Conned, lield on that date, proposals were put forward by ei'i taiii members of the profes- 
sorial staff, resiKmsiblo lor tlie actual teaching work, for m, iking ]>roper arrangements for 
systeiiiatie courses of instruction, but all tlu' piopos.ils flien submifti'd weio ruled out 
as iiioiiportunc. brum its common<;ement, fho toelimcal class workml sidii by side 
with, and oil exactly the same lui(‘s as, the mechanical appieiitices. Tumble, how evi'r, 
only arose, whmi the technical class stndmits reached theii third year, and thmi discovered 
detimtely tor themselves that the entire coursii was pK'cisely the sanu> as that laid down 
lor the mi'ch.inieaJ apprentices. J)epiitations fiom the 7d odd students then cm the 
rolls, wailed on the nu'inhms of the protessoiial st.itr, and l(Mding ran very high, owing 
to the fact that the students considered tiuit th<\v had hei'ii deeiuved ; they had come to 
the (!()ll(‘ge (‘Xpert ing to he ti’anKul in the higlu'r bianelies ot (‘ertam profo.ssiuns, and, 
instead, tiiey had been trained simjdy as nu‘rc meelianies. The dissatisfaction was great, 
and it was only by sympathetic and taettul dealing with the situation that iiii{)l(‘asant 
eoiise(|Ueiiccs were averted. JluiTiod ariungemeuts had to lie made lor courses in science 
for all three >ears simultaneou.sly, and .siieli arrangi'ineiils taxi'd both the resources of tli‘» 
eolk'go. and tlio tiuichiiig staff concerned. 

The third year students wore invilod back for a fourth year. Subseipionily, questions 
were asked in Jkirhamont, bearing upon the unsatisfactory cliaracter of tho instruction 
provided, c.y., iSir J. D. Rees asked tho Secretary of State for India (Pioneer ^ 
12 til April 11)08) — 


AVhethor in view of the fact that tlio educafion siqqdled at modern (ngineering 
colleges IS of a eomiilcx chaiacter, reqmrmg a eaicfully pre])arod cmricuhim 
of a highly specialised iiatuie, and that tho technical classes started at Thoma* 

sou College, Koorkec, under Resolution No. xv^4i3-^^ 1000, dated the 

Oth of Juno loot), and published in the United JTovineos Government Ga/.etto 
were intended to educate men for subsoituoat position as managers of factories, 
the Government of India a]>proveb the resolution of tho Government of tho 
United IToviiices in which it is stated that there will be no eut-aiid-dried 
curriculum ; and wliether the Secretary of State will eauseinquiries to bo made 
for the purpose of ascertaining wliether tho educational seliemo characterised 
by tlic absciico of a cut- and -dried curncuium ia giving satisfactory results. ” 


As the lesult of all tho dissatisfaction which occurred in eonnectioa witli the new 
technical class the then Lieutenant-Governor, Sir J. P. Hcivett, visited Roorkee and 
met tho members of tire , Committee of Management when it was decided that tho class 
should bo immediately abolished. Tho reasons assigned for tho failure of this class were : 

No. 001 Iixi. Dept, dated started prematurely, that much con- 

20tti March 1909, tnOe file No. fusion existed as to its real objects. This latter point is 
Proceedings, of extreme importance, and, moreover, its significance was 
clearly recognised by Government, since, in order to make 
it quite clear it was stated in paragraph 2 of letter No. 601 , dealing with the question, that--“ 


52 Ind. Dept. 
132-133 of 1909. 


“ The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir J. P. Hewett, is of opinion that it ia quite wrong 
in placing foremen, supervisors or overseers on the same plane as managers 
and investigators* If tho ordinary workman is compared to a private soldiet 
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tho foreman, who is substantially of the same class, is a no n- com mission od 
officer. Ulie workman is provided for in industrial schools, the foreman in 
your moch an ical a jiprcntice class ; perhaps that class, or some portions of 
it, may subsequently be transferred to industrial schools, hut tliat is a 
separate question. "I he Technological Institute is to be the industrial Sand- 
hurst, and its object is to train the, ofjuer class of the indnsfnal unujj, the nu n, 
who by status, education or possession of cajdtal are fitted to he leaders.'^ 

Particular attention should bo directed to that portion of the quotation ivhich is in 
italics, since the fact that tho tochni(‘aI ilass was for the training of men of education 
and satisfactory status, was subsequently ontindy overlooked, and the sole vle^\ taken 
was that the only possible means ol making the class a Huce(>ss was to fill it with sons of 
capitalists. 

As a result of tho first tcidinieal (lass fiasco, a board of studies, consisting of tlio 
professorial staff as members, first eame into exist(aiee. It held its first nungiu^ on the 
8th of December 1908, when jiroposals for anew t(‘fhnieal ilass were formulated, ddiese 
prO})Osals were ajqirovcHl by tho (‘oll(‘g{‘ Comnutlee of Aratuejc'mcnt, and (iovcrnnient 
sanctioned the staithig of a second technical class in October 1909, termed tho higluT 
division of ilie Departmont of Technology, tho mecliamcal ajiprcntieo class constituting 
the lower division. 

fn view of the dissatisfaction, wdiich occurred in connection with tho first technical 
class, it was not surprising that only a few candidati'S offered ihcmst'lvcs for admission 
to the higher division of tho Di^partnu^nt of Technology. Nevertheless, a few men of 
tho right tyjie were forthcoming, and among tlu^m were scve-ial Dnrop('ans. which faid 
could not be regarded as a drawback, since, if llic Europeans were able to obtain sub- 
stantial appointment s at tlie end of tbcir cour.se, then the Indians would very soon compete 
for entrance to tho class. Tw^) students succeeded in conqih'ling satisfactorily the jire- 
scribed three years’ course, and tlicsc— Mr. Thick and CJhulam Muhammad, both obtained 
the final or honour’s certificate in inecbanical engineering at tlie examination held by 
tho City and Cuilds of London Tnsfitut(\ In the following year, 1914, Mr. Capsiiek did 
likewise. Now, these examinations ro]»resent a high degree of professional attainment, 
and no difficulty lias been found in .securing suitable (unj.loyment for all the men turneil 
out from this class, who.so professional qualifications aie equal to those of any home- 
trained engineers. From the very outset, however, the second technical dass, called tJie 
higher division of the Department of Teebnology. did not,m tho opinion of the ]>rofessorial 
stafT, receive the encouragement it deserved. It was pionouneid a lailuie; nominally 
on tlie ground tliat tlie sons of capitalists were not loitheoining iii considerable numbeis 
to l)c enrolled as students, thus entirely overlooking the fact that the class was eijually 
See also para. 8, U. V. Govt, designed lor the needs of men poss( s.sing the necossary status 
Hosoliition No. vm — .. - ii o oducal ii.nal altaininoiit. Tlic acliial tcaclnni; stall 

Kd Dept.datod mi. January e<">siiloro(l tlio roa.iKs .,f ()„■ tlivi.sioii of (lie Uq.ai t- 

1914. nnait ot 9 (‘ehnology highly encouraging, and are fully con- 

vinced that a little symiiathetie treatment on the jiart of tho authorities, i.r/., ailviTtising 
in the papers and posting of circulars to schools, etc., was all that was necessary in order 
.to render it a success. Moreover, in the oircumstaiucs, it was far bettir to start with a 
small number of students of the right typo, for whom suitable openings could bo fouiul, 
than to secure largo numbers of iin.siiitable men for whom no employment would be ob- 
tainable. Most of the larger and well-known institutions m the West, commenced work 
with very few students ; for instance, the Mechanical hhigineoring Department in the 
Manchester vSehool of Technology Iiad only two students during the first year of its for- 
mation. It is found that the number of stiidcnj^ rajudly inereaaes as soon as an insti- 
tution has established a reputation for turning out men of a high standard of professional 
efficiency, who are soon able to secure remunerative employment, h^or this reason it 
is an advantage to start with a few students of tho right type, and it is seldom that the 
men thus available are the sons of capitalists. 

Government has now sanctioned the starting of a third technical class for the framing 
t,03 ^ ^ ^ know'U as the “ improver grade” of en- 

XvTii.^&27 gineer, and some nine students joined the class for tho first 

UMea 4tli Mwch 1916. at the commencement of Die session in October 1 91 0. 
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Tho advisability of such a start was considered at the first meeting of the Board of 
Industries held in Lucknow on tho 5th December 1914, when it was resolved “ that tho 
Board is of opinion that a class of tlio ‘ improver * grade — 

“ is necessary and should be established. They consider that it cannot be satisfac- 
torily earned out at the technical schools and that tho Roorkeo College 
appears to be tho only possible place. It is, however, essential for the 
success of any such class that there should be a continuity of policy for a 
considerable term of years. ” 

In order to render such continuity of policy possible, it is in the opinion of the Board 
of Studies advisable to define the character of the policy somewhat more clearly than 
has been done in tlic brief resolution accepted by the Board of Industries and to emphasise 
certain features which slioiild bo regarded as essential in any typo of technical work under- 
taken at Roorkee. The past history and ofiicial records of tho technical classes at Roorkce 
render such definition and emphasis by no means difficult. 

Since the Naini Tal Conference of 1907, tlic general tendency of Government policy 
in relation to technical education, so far as Thomason College is concerned, has been 
to remove from the college all lower grade work and transfer it to other centres scattered 
throughout the provinces, e.{ 7 ., industrial classes in carpentry, wood-carving, fitting, etc., 
motor driver class, and finally tho mechanical apprentice class. It is apparently recog- 
nised that the staff and equipment which have been provided at the Thomason College, 
at no inconsiderable cost, are specially adapted for higher grade technical education and 
that it is educationally unsoimd to concentrate both higher and lower grades at tho same 
in.stitution. This view is very fully elaborated in letter No. 601, Industries Department 
dated 20th March 1900, from which an extract has already been quoted. Under thos<5 
circumstances it is, in the opinion of tho Board of Studies, insufficient to define tho character 
of the new technical class as merely tlic “ improver ” grade, and that this is so is shown 
D o ind Do t No 174 c cortaiii dcmi-otficial correspondonco 

(i.atpd 2 isfc AprinVisl^a ^^cond Government has already found it necessary to emphasise 
titter w)is iiospauhod shortly the fact that there is to be a “ distinct cleavage between 
aterwdTca. the new class and the mechanical apprentice class.” More- 

over, the need for a fuller definition of the “ improver ” grade to avoid ambiguity, and 
to differentiate between this type of education and that provided for tho old mechanical 
TT P finvt -Rpaniutinn Tnd apprentice class, is also indicated in Government Resolu- 
u. I^uovi. on in paragraph 13, where it is stated that “ it is 

op • 0 . xym altogether a complete analogy to treat the ‘ Improver ’ 

27Ui August 1913. Class as parallel to the Upper Subordinate Grade in the 

Public Works Department. ” From an educational standpoint this at once means that 
the typo of education to be given in the now class is identical Avith that which the Board 
of Studies has already twice laid down for the two previous classes which have been abol- 
ished, and indicates that such abolition was in itself an unnecessarily drastic step. Con- 
tinuity of policy can, in the opinion of the Board of fStudies, be very easily attained by 
emphasising the position already clearly stated by Government in letter No. 601, quoted 
above, and allowing a fair uninterrupted trial of tho courses of instruction which tho 
Board of Studies has always considered suitable in this connection. Minor changes, 
wliich experience may show to be necessary, can be introduced by alteration of tbo 
circular, so far as tiie constitution of the class is concerned ; and, so far as the courses of 
instruction are concerned, by any changes approved by tho Board of Studies, the body 
to which such matters were delegated by Government when the original College Council 
was formed from which the Board of Studies has sprung as a Sub-Committco. 


P. P. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary, 

l>ated Idih jpecemher 1915, 


E, F. TIPPLE, 

()(lg, Prmci'paJ, President, 
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APPENDIX IV-B. 

Minute on Thomason Colleoe prepared by Dr. P. P. Piiiemps for surmission to 
THE PUBLTO WORK^ DEPARTMENT Ke-OROANISATION COMMISSION, 1017. 

Tho Thomason Civil Enirinocrin^ Collogo, Roorkoc, was started under tho a?fris of Object of this 
tho Public Works Department, and tliis Department has ah ays exercised a controlling minute, 
inflteneo on the management of tho (College affairs. It is the object of this minute to 
shew that this influence has produced a narrowing and restricting effect uj,on the ciduca- 
tional value of tho institution, and that, although Covernment has, on several occasions, 
initiated attempts to break away from this inlluenec, yet no real measure of success has 
hitherto attended any of their efforts. 

From its commencement in 1845, Thomason College v as almost exclusively concerned Colvin 
with tho immediate needs of tho Public Works Department, until the year 1800, when Committee’s 
tho growing industrial requiroments of those provinces caused tho Lieutenant-Governor, proposals 
Sir Auckland Colvin, carefully to review tho existing position in a minute, dated Scjitom- for nxpan- 
ber of that year, and to ap[)Oint a committee to make recommendations for improving 
and increasing tlio facilities tor teclmieal education in tho North-West Provinces and ^ 

Oudh. I'his committee, so far as their i>roposals affa'ted tho 4'homason College, advised 
its transference to the Education Department in order that it might no longer bo Pointed 
from tho general educational system of tho provinces; and ])ointcd out that “ to assign 
to it its projior place in tho general educational system would not. in their opinion, de- 
tract from its departmental cfiicioncy.” The full significance of this change was indi- 
cated by an assistant principal of tho college, who, in a note tlieroon, wrote— 

“that whereas at tho time tho (ollege was founded tl\o engineering requiroments 
of these provinces were confined to tho needs of the 1‘ublio Works Dejmrt- 
ment, nowadays, owing to tho establishment of factories, mills, etc., there 
is, or more strictly there is likely to he, a growing demand for men trained 
not only in Avhat is known as the civil engineering branch of tho profession, 
but in almost all the special lines, wliieh the mechanical branch embraces 
and tliat, tliis being the solo (ngincciing college in tho provinces, it is desir- 
able to utilise it for supplying not only siieh demand as there is, but of en- 
couraging a demand, if possililc, where it does not at present exist.” 

As a result of tlic recommendations of tho Colvin Committoc, tho Secretary of State Tho<!o 
in despatch No. Oil, dated India Oflicc, 2lHt Dceomber 1803, conveyed sanction to a pioposab 
scheme for tho ro-organisaiion of tlio Thomason Civil Engineering College at Roorkoc, accepted 
by transferring tho control of the college to tho bklucation Department, affiliating it to by tlio 
tho Allahabad University, and placing it under a eommittoc of management, which Scendary 
scheme was stated to bo “ well calculated to promote tho cflieioney of general onginoor- State, 
ing education in India.” 

Moreover, Sir Auckland Colvin’s successor — Sir Antony McDonnell— definitely stated Policy of 
that it was tlie object of Government “ to dcvelope the collogo into a toohnical institute expansion 
for these provinces wliich shall control, stimulate, and inspire technical teaching of all continued 
kinds.” With this object in view two members of tho Indian (dueational service wore ^J'^der 
recruited from Home in 1807, to hold jirofessoraliips at Thomason Collogo, and it may 
bo noted tliat both those officers had undergone a course of toclinieal training in Englaml. ^ ^ 

Under Sir James Diggos La Touche this policy of expansion was furtlicr continued, Sir J. D. 
and in letter No. 200, dated 27th August 1903, tho Government of India addressing La Toueho. 
tho Secretary of State said that tho Thomason College was “ developing into an indus- 
trial and technical institute which will control and stimulate teatfliing of all kinds in 
the United Provinces.” As a result of this a third educational officer was rocniitod from 
England for service at Thomason College as professor of applioil chemistry. This officer 
was informed by Sir Charles Lyall, Secretary in tho Public Departmout at tho India Office 
at tho time of his appointment, tliat it was tho ivolicy of Govornmout to dovelopo the 
Roorkoo Collogo into a toohnical institution on tho fines of tho Collogos of tlio City ant| 

Guilds of London Institute, 
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Subsequently in 1910, on the recommendation of Sir John Howott, a fourth educa- 
tional officer was ap])ointod by tho Secretary of State as professor of mechanical engi- 
neering. Sir Herbert Kisley, in atf intorview at tlie India Office, informed this officer 
that liis services were required for the development at Roorkeo of an rngineering school 
on the lines of that of tlio Mancliostor University and the Colleges of tho CHiy and Guilds 
of London Institute. 

The above facts all indicate that it A\as intended by Government that tho work of the 
college sliould not be confined solely to tlic immediate roquirenients of tho Ihiblic Works 
Department, but that tlic interests of general engineering education should receive serious 
attention. With this ohjcci in view, not only was tho staff, in its higher ranks, greatly 
fitrengtliened, as indicaic^d ahovo, but also tho follego buildings and equipment were 
considerably extended and improved, and extra laboratories, lecture theatres, work- 
sliops, and quarters were erected at no inconsiderable o\])onso. 

For tho suc('oss of su(‘li a sclieme of oxjiansion and development, it is of fundamental 
im])Ortauec tliat the controlling and direetnig authorities sliould be capable of, grasping 
all till' educational complexities involved iind of according tiimn sympathotio troatniont. 
Tlic actual controlling authority, however, was the College Committee of Managemont 
which lias always hoen presided over by the Chiei J^kiginecr to Government, United Pro- 
vinces, Ihiildiiigs and Koads, who is also Secretary to Government, Public Works De- 
partment. Engineering interests are further represented by twm prominent adminis- 
trative (mginooring oflieers of a Govi'rnincnt railway. On the oilier hand, educational 
int,ere.sts have been iT[iresentod soh'ly by the Director of Public Instruction who is not 
a secretary to Government. Tlie principal of the college, who ordinarily would be a 
furtlicr educational safeguard to ensure tho practical soundness of tho measures advocated 
and ap])roved by the committee, has never been able to do this, owing to his being an 
officer devoid of any educational expcrionco. 

A very liricf examination is all that is necessary to show that tlio actual value of the 
odiieational developments hitherto achieved under tlio Colvin scherno of expansion, is 
extremely .small, but, at the same time, tbc investigation will indicate that this has ro- 
.sultcd from misdirection due to the inability of the controlling authorities, to ajipreciato 
tlie value of (Hluoational experience. Tlie Colvin policy obviously aimed at dovelo],ing 
Itoorkeeon tho luu'sof niodi^rn Pritish cngineoiing .^eliools, ])ut the educational organisa- 
tion necessary for this has iiovcr boon reproduced at Poorkeo. 

Under Colonel Clibborn, tho first principal to hold charge of the collogo under tho 
reorganisation scheme, tho only educational dovelo])ments which occurred at Roorkeo 
wore of a definitely low' grade tyjie. They eonsistod of industrial ami mechanical 
aiijircntice classes, such asA\ould have been admirably suited for tho industrial schools 
which the Colvin scherno contemiilatcd founding at scattered centres tliroiighout tho 
provinces, but wliicli were entirely unsuited lor inclusion in tho work of an digineer- 
ing college. Colonel Clibliorn’s work, in this eonneetion, was definitely discioditc'd by 
tlio Government of India in tlieir resolution, dated 14tli January 1004, and subse- 
quently tlio local Government in letter No. (101, dated 20th Marcli 1909, clearly 
stated that 'I'homason College should bo reserved for higher grade toohnical w ork as 
distinct from the low grade work for which provision was made at tho industrial 
schools. Til is misdirection of educational effort, for which the controlling authorities 
at Roorkee were rcsjKinsible at the very time when tho Colvin sclicmo was being 
launched, resulted in the loss of more than fifteen valuable years in the dovolopmont 
of a sound si heme of technical education in those provmces. 

Colonel Atkinson continued tho work on tlio linos of his prodeccssor, and concon- 
tratod on the establi.shmeiit of an autuittobik driver cla.s.s at Roorkeo, which, togetlior 
with tho mechanical apprentice classes, .started under Colonel Clibborn, has boon recently 
transfcrrerl to the Technical School, Lucknow. Colonel Atkinson also established, at 
Roorkeo, classes for training operatives in spinning and weaving, and these classes are 
now aw siting transfer to Cawnpore as soon as money for this purpose is available. 
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Entire responsibility for this misdirection does not rest upon the principal alone : These results 
it must bo equally shared by the College Committee of Management upon which, as indicate 
already indicated, the influence of the J^ublic Works Department predominates. mismanage* 

Tlie only actual development, which can in any way bo regarded as a legitimate ox- 
pansion for an rngineering college, is that which was instituted by Sir James LaTouche 
when starting the teclinical classes at Koorkeo in 1906. The full history of these classes 
has already been submitted among the evidence from other morabers of tho college staff 
and forms another, and striking, illustration of the lack of educational foresight on the 
part of the controlling and managing authorities at Roorkeo. Those authorities, since 
the inauguration of the Colvin scheme, have been responsible for certain expansions at 
Roorkee which have now been recognised as educationally unsuitod to an engineering 
college, and which have caused a delay of fifteen years, in the development of the indus- 
trial schools, tho need for which was first realised by Sir Auckland Colvin from the grow- 
ing industrial rcjiiiiremcnts of the provinces so far back as 1800. Moreover, tlieso same 
authorities, in the case of the technical classo.s, liave rnhsmanaged the only educational 
development really suited to tho status of an engineering eollogo. 

It is clearly evident that, under tlio Colvin scheme, as originally formulated, it was Need for 
intended to place Roorkeo under educational control. Tho need for such control is educational 
obvious from the evidence given above. It is also clearly evident tliat tho roeoinmcnda- system of 
tions of tho Colvin Committee advocated tho )u-ocodurc which lias been .succeshfully 
followed in engineering (ollegcs in the West. by^the^^^^ 

It may bo argued that the educational system of management which has proved Colvin 
itself best suited to conditions prevailing in Hritish engineering sehooLs is not applicable Committee, 
to India, -wlioro tho institutions in question arc controlled by Covernment, but this posi- 
tion can scarcely be justified, since tho (Jovernmont (ngiuoering colleL^es in .Madras and 
Poona arc already placed under t!io control of tho Director of Piihlio In.stniction uho 
is tho official I’residont of theiu comniiticos of management. Moreover, it is dorniitoly 
laid down in theso two case.s, that all report.s and ])roceediugs of the CommitLooof Man.ago- 
mont or any recommendations made by the Board of ^fisiloI^s, mu.st bo pre.sent(vl to (!ov- 
ornment through the Director of Public lustuietion. In both these inslitntions practical 
enginciTing inti'iests are anipiv Nireguarded "iiice it is the duty of tho engmeiTiug mem- 
bers of the Commit tec ot M.'inagdiK'ut or board of \hsitor.s to \ i,>it tho rollege in (|iiestion, 
from time to time, and to report to the Director of Pulfiic Instruction upon its ellieioney. 

It might also l)c argued that an engineer president would lie hetter qualified tor the 
discharge of ilie functions, Avliieh in both the above instances ha\o been delegated by 
Government to the Director ot Public Instruction, but one exam})Io will perhaps .sunico 
to show this contention to bo fallacious. .V former (nginecr pro.sideiit of the Koorkeo Unsuit- 
College Commitieo of Management visited Roorkeo and o.\amine<l the syllalms, lime- aliility of an 
tables and courses of mslruetioii. Shortly afterw ards orders were issuixl by the jH'iui ipal engineer 
for certain modi(i<’ations of those time-tal>les, etc., in accordance with the opiiuous and without 
findings of the pre.sidont, but practically all tho changes then advocated had to bo edueational 
abandoned hceause they were totally unw orkable from the educational standpoint, ifforo- ovperienco. 
over, Colonel Atkinson in a letter No. 4.')r)6, d^^tcil ilOth November 1911, upon tho sulijocfc 
was constrained to point out tbat the eollogo course was a general course in engineering 
and was not speeiiieally confiiUMl to the sjieeial requirements of the Buildings and Hoads 
Branch of tho Public Works Dejiartmont. These facts, theroforo, indicate the danger 
which arise.s from placing an engineering college under tho immediate control of an 
eminent specialist i nginecr, w'ho, during the long jiractice of his profession has eom- 
plctely lost touch witli the complex educational questions involved. Such control clearly 
has a restricting and narrow ing effect upon the educational value of tho institution. In 
view of the success whicli has been achieved under tlie educational system of manage- 
ment in British engineering schools, and in view of the failure of tho public works system 
of management here discussed, there can obviously be no valid reason for not following 
more closely the system of control existing in British institutions from which the ranks 
of imperial service engineers are now recruited. This system, moreover, was recom- 
mended for adoption at Roorkeo by the Colvin Committee more than twenty-five years 
ago. 
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rcrha])S tlie most striking example of the failure of public works control and manage* 
mont of an Engineering Collogo is afforded by the case of tlio Royal Indian Engineering 
Cbllogo at Coopers Hill. This College possessed an oniinont educational staff and was 
started in 1871 at a time when there was admittedly no rival institution for tho training 
of engineers in existence in England. Tho failure of Coopers Hill as an educational 
institution was particularly noticeable from the year 1883 onwards, when attempts were 
made to reorganise the college and to broaden its scope, with the object of converting it 
into a general school of engineering, on the lines of its many competitors, which were 
tlien coming into prominence. Tho published records indicate clearly that tho system 
of management was alone responsible for the failure of this institution, which system 
stands in striking contrast to tlmt found in modern engineering schools. 

The records also show that the President of Coopers Hill was invariably an eminent 
engineer who rocoivod the appointment on his rotiromont from tho Indian Public Works 
llepartmont. He was devoid of any previous training in educational affairs such as is 
regarded as indispensable for the discliarge of such duties in similar educational institu- 
tions. Moreover, tho I’rcsidcnt liimsolf took no part in tho teaching work, and further, 
he possessed wide autooralic pow'crs, 

'Hie educational results acliiovcfl at Coopers Hill indicate the unsuitahility of public 
works control of an educational institution for tlic general training of engineers. These 
results may briefly be summarised as follows 

A oertaiu numlmr of eminent engineers wore })rodiicod despite tho system in 
vogue; the teclmical examinations laid down wore not so stiff as those 
])rcsc!ribcd at tho engineering schools of modern universities ; a long tail of 
distinctly inferior men were passed out ; the courses of instruction unduly 
emphasised subjects of little educational value for engineers, but calculated 
to fit moil for immediate employment in tho low'cr ranks of the jirofossion. 

Export evidence for each of tlicso statements is given in tho appendix to this 
minute. Moreover, these unsatisfactory educational results are directly attributable 
to tho system of control whicli was i)roductivc of violent oscillation in tlio educational 
niTangomcnis of the college, and a consequent lack of educational continuity. 

Tills unsatisfactory state of affairs is paralleled at Koorkce as can be seen from un- 
necessary alterations in the time-tables and syllabuses ; in the establishment, abolition, 
or sul)sequent transfer of classes ; and in the erection and modification of buildings. 
As already indicated, all tlioso points arc evidenced in tho past history of the indus- 
trial draftsmen and computer, mcclianical apprentice, automobile driver, textile, 
and various technical classes, with which Thomason College has been concerned during 
tho past twenty years. 

Up to tho present time at Roorkeo, as was formerly the case at Coopers Hill, the 
head of the institution has always been a military officer, and recently a retired public 
w<jrks official of liigh rank, wlio in no case has tiiken an active part in the teaching work 
of the institution. This is an anomaly for which no jiistificaiion can bo found. Under 
tho system jirevailiiig, administrative duties, instead of forming a mere adjunct of the 
educalional work, are separated from it and become unduly elaborated. They arc raised 
to a ])Iane altogether out of keeping with#n educational institution, supposed to be oi 
university rank. 

Moreover, under this system, any expression of criticism from a member of the educa- 
tional staff, however mildly tendered, is apt to be regarded as an act contravening estab- 
lished authority ; and tho atmosphere pervading tho institution, instead of being of an 
academic character as is tho case at University engineering colleges in England, more 
closely rcsomhles that of an orderly room. 

The close analogy which exists between Coopers Hill and Roorkeo is also exemplified 
in the matter of a board of studios. This indispensable item in the organisation of ar 
engineering oollogo was lacking at Coopers Hill until it .was called into existence bj 
an order of the Secretary of State a few pionths before the abolition of the institution, 
and only then as the result of powerful external educational criticism. An unofiScia 
board of studies came into existence at Roorkee when the principal, after the firsi 
technical class fiasco, began to realise the educational difficulties attendant upon thii 
important extension of the college work, This Board possesses no authoritative con 
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stitution, and there is no obligation on the part of the controlling authorities over to Rostriotin^ 
consult it. The only conclusion to be drawn from this state yf allnirs is that the ex- effect of 
perience of educational officers is doomed to be without value in matters which vitally existing 
concern the progress of the college to which they have been appointed, and even in con- 
nection with the work for which they have been specially recruited by the Secretary of ‘ 

State. 

The restricting and narrowing influence of public works control at Thomason College 
can further bo noticed from the following extract from a speech delivered at Roorkce 
in July last on the occasion of the annual distribution of prizes, when the Hon’ble Mr. 

W. G. Wood, CS.L, Cliicf Engineer and Secretary to Government in the Buildings 
and Roads Brandi of tlie Public Works Department, and President of the College Com- 
mittee of Management remarked ; — 

“ I have always looked upon Roorkee as the Indian equivalent of Coopers Hill 

and, as time goes on, I trust that Roorkce will become more and more so 

Further, in limiting the ambition and scope of the college, and reverting, to 
some extent, to the main purpose for which the college was originally founded, 

I find myself only able to congratulate you.” 

The limiting of the scope of the educational work of the college to the training of 
civil engineers, alone, is entirely contrary to the procedure adopted at engineering 
schools in England. These latter arc founded upon as broad a basis as possible. Thus 
it is that departments of civil, mechanical, (dcctrical engineering and applied chemis- 
try co-exist side by side, and the thorough co-ordination of the work in these engineer- 
ing schools makes both for efficiency and economy. The success of these institutions 
is undoubted, and this alone seems to constitute a cogent rcasiui for developing the Roorkce 
College along the lines adopted at Ihcso more modern engineering schools rather 
than along the lines of an institution which had to be abolished because it was unable 
to compete with its more successful rivals. It was development along the lines of .such 
modern British engineering schools that was undoubtedly recommended by the Colvin 
Committee in 1891, 

Concerning the important Cjiiestion of apprenticeship, it is iidmitted tliat an educa- Apprentice- 
tional institution, however efficient, cannot turn out finished engineers. A period of ships, 
apprenticeshi]) is necessary in order that tlicsc apprentice engineers may learn to apply 
the knowledge gained at oollcgo to the solution of practical engineering problems. Engi- 
neers who join the ranks of the Imperial service have all jireviously had this experience. 

It is in regard to tliis question of apprenticeship that the Roorkee engineers suffer when 
compared with Imperial engineers on their first joining the service. Although the first 
year’s service of the Roorkee engineers on entering the Public Works Department is 
supposed to be a year of apprcnticcsliip, in actual reality this is seldom the case. The 
following extract from a note written l)y a recent chief engineer may be quoted in support 
of this statement 

“ An apprentice engineer is at present made too much use of to the detriment of his Arrango- 
instruction. I always tried to give the men appointed to me full experience monts for 
on some large work. But the executive and assistant engineers, under 
whom they wore placed, did not always devote as much time to their instruc- 
tion as was desirable, generally because an executive or assistant of the ^orTin 
present time has so much work on his hands that he finds it difficult to find i>ni)!ic 
Mine to give much attention to young apprentices.” Works 

The fact that Roorkee apprentice engineers have to be equipped for immediate useful Department, 
employment at entry to the Public Works Department has been one of the chief reasons 
put forward in the past for concentrating attention during the college course at Roorkce 
on subjects such as accounts, c-stimating, drawing, and surveying. This portion of 
their training is at once utilised on entry to the Public Works Department, but its cduca- 
jtional value is extremely small.* Instruction in engineering design, which would enable 
such men later in their careers to rise to positions in the higher ranks of the service, is 
correspondingly curtailed. Professor Unwin, speaking in .Tune 1911 at a conference ol 

*VUe Sir Alexander Readers lonwrks in Coopers Rill papers, 1904. 
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the London Institute of Civil Engineers, convened for the purpose of discussing the train- 
ing necessary for men who are desirous of entering the engineering profession, stated 
“ An employer wlio takes into his works college students is, I think, often disposed 

to expect from them an immediate availability which is unreasonable 

It is not the main object of a college course to fit students specially for such 
work as will fall to them while in the lowest rank of their profession. The 
college course must contemplate fitting the student for his whole careei 
and provide him with an intellectual equipment which will only gradually 
become useful as ho rises to higher rank in his profession.” 

These remarks seem to apply with considerable force to the conditions prevailing ir 
India, where the scope for employment of apprentice engineers is mainly limited to the 
openings afforded in the Public Works Department. 

Bearing on this question, it may be noted that one of the chief fields for the training 
of apprentice engineers in England is to be found in the technical offices of large engi- 
neering firms where a considerable staff of experts is employed in connection with the 
preparation of projects, plans and estimates for now work. These technical offices afford 
valuable opportunities lor the training of apprentice engineers and openings therein art 
much sought after. In the Public Works Department there apjiears to be no cor 
responding central teclinieal office ; plans for new work being drawn up in the scattered 
offices of executive and superintending engineers in the drafting out of apprenticf 
engineers to the Department attention seems to be concentrated on those places where 
actual construction is in progress, and thus the valuable training possible in the designer’f 
office appears to be lost sight of. 

A further point to notice is that the introduction of tlie Provincial service reacted 
detrimentally upon the status of the Roorkee engineer and consequently, upon the 
college itself. No matter how efficient the Roorkee engineer may he, his prospects 
111 the Department are much inferior to those of the men who passed out of Roorkee 
previously to 1805. This being so, the college cannot be expecti'd to attract the same 
typo of student us it did in former years. 

Conelusion. Aw the foregoing paragraphs an attempt has been made to indicate, as briefly as possible 
the narrowing and restricting inffuence resulting directly from the public works system 
of control of an educational institution, whicli, in this instance, is looked upon as the 
mod(‘l engiiieeritig college ot the country. Althoiigli an attempt was definitely made 
to break away from this restricting influence in 18911, yet, it still predominates in tin 
management of the Thomason College. J)uring the past twentydive years, it has ham 
pered and stultified all utteiiqits to broaden the basis of the educational \^ork under- 
taken, and thereby has hitherto prevented Roorkee from developing along the line? 
which have proved so successful in all western engineering schools, 


ANNEXURE. 

Extract from the Imding article entitled ” The Lesson of Coopers Hill ” which appeared 
in the ''Indian Daily Telegraphy'" dated Februaiy ihe 1st, 1905. 

At its foundation, C'oopers Hill had practically a clear field for the education of engi- 
neers, since it is admitted that no rival scliool was then in existence. Its teaching stall 
contained men who have made reputations as experts in the education of engineers, tc 
prove which it is only necessary to call to mind the names of Professors Unwin, Minchiii 
and HearSDn. The great need for engineering schools in England at that time has beer 
amply shown by the success of the later schools founded by the City and Guilds of London, 
the universities of Cambridge and Victoria, and many other educational bodies at Home 
Yet despite these initial advantages Coopers Hill failed to establish itself on a sound 
basis, and has been completely outstripped in the professional race by these other insti- 
tutions which came into existence at later dates. Every allowance may be made for 
such success as did attend the efforts at Coopers Hill ; some sixteen hundred studentf 
passed through the college, aiid it is only natural that many of th^sc have since become 
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well-known and eminent engineers. The true measure of its educational efficiency, how- 
oyer, can only bo determined by comparison with rival institutions, and from the evidence 
given at the last Commission it cannot bo doubted that tho market value of the Coopers 
Hill diploma was much below that existing in tho cases of other Engineering Schools. 
Thus Erofossor Hudson Bcaro stated that tho technical examinations at Coopers Hill 
wore not so still as tlioso at Edinburgh University, and that although tho men at the 
top of the Coopers Hill lists were as good as the top men at other institutions, yet there 
was a considerably longer tail of inferior men * distinctly below the average. Conse- 
quently it must bo admitted that Professor Minchm asserted with some truth that “ the 
sueccss of the college in sending a number of good men to India was rather in spite of 
the system than anything else.” Under such circumstances tho college as an educa- 
tional institution must be regarded as a failure, and althougli it turned out a few good 
men every year for tho guaranteed appointments, its educational efficiency has been 
extremely small. 

In endeavouring to discover the cause of tho disaster the capabilities of tho teaching 
stall is naturally the first point to bo regarded. Hero w e meet at once wdth tho names 
of mon well-known in tho educational world at Homo, and whose abilities are held in 
high esteem by many recognised (experts, as was very clearly sliow'ii at tho time of tho 
compulsory retirement of several members of tlio staif shortly after Colonel Ottley’s 
appointment as president. EurtluTinoro Profi'ssor Unwin, who was on tho staff for 
thirteen yiiars, has been very largely responsible for tlic succci^s of tlio Technical College^ 
of the City and (Uulds of Loudon w Inch he joined on leaving Coopers HiU, and it is conse- 
quently impossible to blame tho teaching staff for the fnilun' of the college to hold its 
own. It is when wo examine the system of management that \vc discover tho most 
startling diversity betwi^cn the inctluxls at Coopers Hill and that adopted at the colh'gcs 
ol universities and oth(‘r educational bodies. At Coojieis lljll tho president has alw'ays 
been an officer devoid of any previous training or (^xjieru'iiee m educational matters such 
as would bo regarded as quite indispensable tor the proper discharge ot his duties at any 
other educational institution. Erciiuenlly he has been an officer who has taken no actual 
part 111 tho tiiaChing work of tho college, and eoneernmg this system it w’as stated before 
the Commission that until eighteen months ago the absolute control of every- 

thing— c^vcii of the educational system of thoooll<‘go was in t he hands of the president and 
the presidents were men who had had no oxpcriencii of educational matters. The result 
was that tho college oscillated somewhat violently from one to another — one 

president thought one thing important, and another thought a very different thing W’as 
important and so on.” Under such eircunistances it is not suiqiribing that tho college 
oourso lacked that thorough co-ordination between its different brandies which is so 
essential a factor for siieeoss in any educational scheme. Ill-matured plans for changes 
and extensions could bo forwarded to the fSeerelary of State for sanction without being 
subjected to careful scrutiny by experts capable of judging each separate item in its 
proper relation to the whole. The waste of time, energy and money produced by such 
conditions, it is impossible to estimate and failure of the college to maintain its position 
was a natural result. 

If this system of management bo compared with that ado]ff(‘d at the and CUiilds 
Technical Colleges, its deliciencies Ix^eome still more strikingly evident. I’lie systmn m 
vogue at those colleges has been evolved by Sir Philip Magnus, Professors Uiuvin, Perry, 
Armstrong, Ayrton and others, being an adaptation ot the methods followed in tho great 
German polytechnics which have done so much for the technical education of that cmiiitry. 
Under this system the principal or president is a senior member ot the teaching staff in 
charge of one of tho three or four branches under which tho eoliego eouise is grouped, one 
professor with assistants being responsible for each branch. Tho professors form tho 

•The preaence of this tail of inferior meu is also indicated in tho Commission's Report (1004) wherein it is 
recordoa — 

" We think, tnoroover, that inasmuch as some of the studenis may find diflicully in obtaining ndmiasioc to 
tho university or institution which they would prefer, owing to the fact that their inhtructicn hn^irg 
been conducted on lines which would render it dillleult for them to pat’s an tnintuce ixeminalich 
in the prescribed subjects, tho Secretary of State should use his good cfllcea on their btholf by re- 
presenting to the University or instltutioti the dirciiinstimces in which their iducatien wrs inteiri pted 
by the cloairg tf tho 11. 1. E. C.” 

It is obvious from tlds that some of the sttlitlents admitted to Coopers HIU could not be expected to inss 
tho ordinary entrance examination of other ongineering institutions. 
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ColUigo Board or Senate of which the principal is president, and this board is respon- 
sible tor the educational .system as a whole. All schemes for extensions or alterations 
must be passed by the Board before they can be carried into etfect. Such schemes, if 
[lassed, are then laid betore the Committee of Management by the principal as the 
re,prc.^eiitative ol the educational statf, and the Committee, it the funds are available, 
nanction tlie expenditure. This Committee of Management is composed ot the Trustees 
and business men in ch.uge of the college iinaiices, and is represented in the case ot 
Coopers Hill by the Secretary ot State. Under this system it is essential that the 
princijial ,diould be an educationalist, and that sanction should not be given to any 
ex[)enditure tor extmisions or alterations until the plans for these have been duly 
passed by the Educational Hoard, by which means alone then’ educational efficiency 
can be guaianteed. In the ease ot Coopers Hill it is evident that each president has 
been in reality little more than a superintendent of office work or registrar posing as 
an educational expert and that in relation to the iiienilicrs ol the teaching stalf he 
has not been pnniu^ inh't paivs as would be the case at other educational institutions, 
but lie alone has been held resjionsible tor the whole ol the college educational work. 
Coiiseiiiumtly each siicce.ssive president introduced just such chaiigiis and advocated 
just such develo]mients as .seemed desirable in liis own private! opinion, this being 
made clear in the evidence betore the final Commission ♦ ♦ * ♦ 


APPENDIX IV-C. 

A NOTE ON Tins ENQiNEERlNa OOURSE.S AT THE TlIUMASON CoLLTSOE, llooliKEE, BY Mu. 

H. P. Jordan, Profe.s.sor of mechanical knchneerinu, Thomason College. 

Of the courses ot instruction at the 'riiomabon College two only can be reg.irded as 
pro\ idmg an ciigineer'iig trammg in the sense m winch that term is generally understood. 
The.so are the eoiiLscs m cii^il e.igineering and in mechanical and oleetrioal engineering. 

Civil eiKjinciring, culnincf: tcsL~Tho class m civil engineering recruits mainly for 
tlie Public Works Dt'jjartmeiit and the course is mapped out to meet the supposed rc- 
quiiemeiits of that Department. 

Admission to the class is by eomjietitivo examination, the number of candidates being 
always in excess of the number of vacaneie.s. 

Certain (pialifying educational standards arc insisted on belore admission to the 
entninco examination ; the object of these being to secure that candidates have jire- 
viou.sly n'ceived a sound general education. 

The aim ot the entrcineo examination should be to select from the list of applicants 
those best fitted to pryfit by an engineering training. This object, however, is not 
secured by the present examinations for the following reasons : — 

Moehaiiics, physics and chemistry, subjects of vital importaneo in a study of 
engineering, rank only equal in importauee with Erench, Latin, Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian. 

students selected by such a tost are necessarily of very unocpial quality. Home have 
a very lair knowledge ol olemeiitary science, others outer the college without 
the most elementary grounding in the rudiments of mechanics and eliomistry. 
Proposal for a reform of the eutranco examination, by the elimination of the 
languages and the sub.stitution of compulsory moehanics, physics and 
chemistry, woio subiiiittod to GovciTimont some years ago but appear to have 
been shelved. 

Course in civil mjineering . — The course in civil engineering extends over three 
college sessions. It provides a fair training in civil engineering though certainly inferior, 
for reasons discussed below, to the training given at enginooriug colleges in Britain. 

Tlio main defect in the present oour.se arises from the inability to graip the funda* 
mental faet that a eollogu, no matter how weli-oquipped or how able its staff, cannot 
turn out liuishod enginoer.s. A college cannot do more than provide a tuition in the 
principles of engineering which a student must learn to apply during an apprenticeship 
or pupilage on works. 
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To concentrate, in a college, on instruction in a mass of jirofcssionai detail is to detract 
largely from the value of a collegiate course of training. Details of actual construction 
can only be learned, in a satisfactory manner, on woro and any atteiiijit to substitute, 
in a college course, instruction in matters of professional routine for tuition in general 
scientilic principles underlying cnginooriiig practice, must produce unsatisfactory results; 

This defect is very conspicuous in the civil engineering course at the Tbouiason 
College. An attempt is made to train students who, on leaving college, are familiar 
with the daily duties of an assistant engineer whether in the Buildings and Roads Br inch 
or on canals or i ail ways ; anti who arc capabie, moreover, of iilanning anti executing 
an electric lighting scheme for a town. 

The result is to t^tovide the Public Works Department with I'eeruits piobably of 
immediate value in the Department but who, owing to the defects ol thfiir college tr.iinirig, 
are inferior in mental etpiipnuiiit to the product of any leading engiiieeiing college ni 
Britain and tire less likely to rise to the higher ranks of the prolession. 

Concerning this important matter, the opinion of Dr. W. C. Unwin, spe.iking* 
as ohairinau of a conference convened by the Institution of Civil Engineers to consider 
the education and training of onginecrs, may be quoted 

“ An employer who takes into his works college students h, I think, often 
disposed to expect from them an immediite avtiilability which is unreasonable. 
It is not the main object of a collego couise to make a student jwajuainted 
with the details of any particular business ; that is the proper object ol 
the first year or two of practical woik. It is not the mam olijoct ot a 
eollegc course to lit students specially for such work as will fall to them 
while in the lowest rank of the profoision. 

The college course must contemplate the lilting of a stiidont tor his wholo 
ean'cr and provide him with an intcllectu.il oquipincut whhih will only grad- 
ually bocomj useful as ho rises to higher rank in his proicssioii. The view 
of the employer, who looks only to the immodiato usotulnuss of tlie student, 
is a ‘«hort-sighied one.” 


1 11)00-1008— Tochalcal dasa 
1010-1014— Jliglior division 
of the Dcpartmoiit of Techno- 
logy. 

1915 — Mcclmnrcal aud elec- 
trical cugiacenug class. 


Mechanical and electrical cmji nee ring class has Moohanicul 

under dilfcront na|^ios,t and with occasional breaks, been 


conducted by the college since iUOO. 


engineering'’ 

class. 


lleerniimeiit has been gravely piejudiced by the lack of any continuity ot ])olicy 
in regard either to the methods of roeruitment or to the standard io«iuii'('d at (Mitry.:|; 
A few students of good quality have, in spite of these drawbacks, passed tlirough the 
c! iss and are doing well. Had an elTort been made to attract annually a few students 
lilted by tlieir previou.s educ.ition to profit by the course of study laid down, it is highly 
probable that the class would now have been lirinly established on a satisfactory basis. 

The piesent iiosition appears to bo that students from the UnitcAl Provinces aud tlio 
Punj.dj prefer to attend the Victoria Jubilee Teehnical liLstitute at Bombay. 'This cannot 
occasion surprise to anyone familiar with the development of the class at Rourkee and 
the absence of encouragement or support from the autlioiities reijionsililo for the launehing 
of the sehenio. The class under the name of the Higher Division of the Department 
of Technology was dubbed a failuie by Government [Resolution 72-XV-308 ot IJII, 
dated 12th January 1915], abolished aud restarted under tiio name J\Iechauieal and 
Eleetiieal Engineering Class ” before a single student of the so-called Higher Di vi.siuu had 
completed the course. Uetweon the abolition of the one and the rcstaiting of the other 
class there was a break of one year. 


Such action has not tended to restore the confidence shaken by the very unfortunate 
circumstances under which the class was first started in lOOU. As a result, students are 
not forthcoming in satisfactory numbers and tho majority of those entering the class at 
present are of a type not likely to profit by tho training offered. 


• Juno 29tli, 1911. 

X A aUtoinent of Uw history of tho development of this dags was drawn up by tho Board of Studies in 
Kovomhor 1015, and forwarded to tho Coiloyo Coiuiuittou of Mauugemout* 
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The course of study.— £ho .college course now laid down extends over a period of 
three years. The confusion between college training and practical training on works, 
so apparent in the case of the citil engineer class, has been avoided in drawing up the 
course of study for this class since students after satisfactorily completing three years 
in the college are required to serve a period of two years’ approved apprenticeship on 
works. The satisfactory completion of this apprenticeship is one of the conditions for 
the award of the cortilicato. In practice the college arranges those apprenticeships 
though it gives no guarantee to do so. Moreover, students are encouraged to spend their 
long vacation on works and the college has usually been able to secure for all such students 
an oiiportunity of doing useful and mioresting work. 

College control— Mmy of the defects noted above may bo directly attributed to the 
college system of 9 The jirincipal is the only member of the college stall 

on the Committee ol Management, so that, when educational questions come up for 
consideralion, that body has no means of learning the views of the stall directly concerned. 

Had the o[)iiiions of the teaching stall been placed before the Committee of Manage- 
ment amf Covernmciit before orders wore issued in 1006 for the formation of classes in 
mecliauieal and olectrioal engineering, it is highly [irobablc that many diflicultics would 
have been avoided. It is, for instance, dilliqult to think that Covernment would have 
ordet’i'd the reiTuitment of these classes had they been informed that no |)roparations 
luul been made to receive them and that the stall, the equipment and the necessary 
college accommodation were inadequate. 

'I’lie priiici[tal lias usually been an officer of no previous educational experience. Ho 
is as^^^ted by a board ol studios coiisistmg of the heads of departments but this body 
has no oliicial i\x‘ogiiitioii and there is no obligation resting on the prmcijial to consult it. 

d'he principal has lull ]io\\er to alter any ourso ol study ag.iinst the advice of the 
jirofesbor I’cspoiiMble. This is open to grave objeetioii and recently actually led to 
alterations being made m the course of study of the mechanioal and electrical engineer 
cla^s, against the advice of the staff directly toncerned, by the elimination of two-tliirds 
of the c'ourso 111 mathematics while leaving untouched eouises in mechanics and .science ; 
and U) the drawing up of a .scheme of examinations by which students wore examined in 
subjects which formed no part of the cauivsc of .study. Tlie aitcri'd course naturally 
proved quite unworkable ami was eancellod within a few weeks of its coming into force. 

The toregomg facts clearly indicate the necessity for tlte adoption of the system already 
in existence at Mostern institutions by it.sisting that all questions affecting courses of 
study and college diseiiihne bo under the control of a iceognisod board of studies .sitting 
with the princi])al as president. The lioard should also have an opportunity, it they 
so desire, of pbicing their considered oiiiriion upon any question allcetiiig the educational 
work df the college before the Comnntteo of Management and (government. In other 
words the Hoaid should be recognised as the responsible body to deal with the inteniul 
affairs of the college in the .same way as the boards of study at colleges in Europe are 
so recognised and not as a body winch may bo consulted or ignored at the caprice of the 
principal. 


APPENDIX IV-D. 

Note On the course in civil engineeiunu at the Thomason Civil Engineering 
(College, Koorkee, BY Mr. (jI. Lacey, Offg. professor of civil engineering, 
Thomason College. 

Introduction. The following note is devoted mainly to a discussion of the existing course in the 
Dojiartment of Civil Engineering at the Thomason College, the extent to which it meets 
Indian requirements, and the modifications that are considered necessary in order that 
such requirements should bo met more fully. Itpvill bo understood, however, that pro- 
jxisals of this kind radically affect the other departments with which the teaching in civil 
engineering is co-ordinated. The passed students of the (ollego stand or fall largely 
by their civil engineering training, and* it is inevitable that, in an investigation of the 
system of education given at the college, the Department responsible for the teaching 
of civil engineering should receive particular attention. 


• Juac lgl5. 
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2. The standing of engineering colleges in India, relative to those at Homo, has been Standard of 
much discussed, and it has frequently boon stated that the Indian engineering colleges, instruction, 
of which the Tliomason College is admittedly the first, provide a training in every way 
equal to the best engineering colleges at Home. Such opinions have been put forward 
mainly by those whose personal acquaintance witli engineering institutions as students 
was mode many years ago, when tlic present standard of instruction had not been attained. 

8. Tlie writer, in coniinon with many assistant engineers now in this country, nuule 
his acquaintance with an engineering course at the Central Technical College, liOiidon, 
ten years ago, and has gauged the utility of this engmeeriiig training when subsequently 
employed on works in India. During his tenure of tho jiost of professor of eivil 
engmeeriiig at the Thomason College * he has been allordcd an aniiile 0[)i)ortunity of 
judging tho value of the course of instruction given, and is emphatically of the 0 {)mion 
that whatever may bo said of the merits of the college, it is not at ])rescnt tlie equal ot 
engineering colleges in the trout rank at Home. Such a statement is in no case a rolloctioii 
oil the very useful training that is given at the Thomason College. It must ho ]>orno 
in mind that the standard, set in Ihntisli colleges, is a liugh one, and that, if wo are to 
assert at the outset that Indian colleges are their C(iual, further cn([uiries of tho Conimittoo 
into the facilities for engineering education in this country would be rendered someuhat 
unnecessary. 

4. Tho difforonco of a student of the Thomason College irom a graduate of Mental 
an engineering college at Home is not so much a matter of tho knowKnlgo that lie takes ccpiipmont. 
away w itli him as of mental e(|uipmoiit. Much that is learnt fiy the student is ne(;essai dy 
forgotten, but tho trained mind that he bungs to bear on every c’lgin coring problem, 
with which lie is suhscquonily conlroiiti'd, is a perrnaiicut asset, and tho development 
ot this should he the mam object of his course ot study. In tlie opinion of tho writer 
it is m tins rosjiect that the Thomason College ialls shoit of similar institutions at Home. 

r>. Tho.doeti’ino, that tho real and jiermaiicnt asset ot a student is not his acquired 
knowledge but hia mental cipiqiinciit and outlook, is by no means a now one. It has 
been stated m almost the same terms by a miinber of prominent engmoer.s m liotli England 
and America. Tho writer may be permitted to quote Professor Wlupiile ot Harvard 
University on this subject since his remarks have rcfereaco both to over-spcciahsatioii 
and mental training. 

“ Ccucrally speaking experience has shown that specialisation in our [American] 
lochnical schools has been curried somewhat too far. In tho writci's ojunion 
it ought only to bo carried far enough to incito tho permanent inteiest of 
the student and enable hirii on graduation to take iij) hoiuc ])aitieular hue of 
work intelligently, and with such a degree of skill that ho can earn a reason- 
able income during the early ycais m which ho is getting his real experience 
in his chosen piofossion. In later year.s it is the clfoct of his general studies 
that makes for his success, in other words it is mental culture after all 
that counts.”! 

0. Tho college in tho past has boon primarily ouiiccrncd in the production of recruits 
who will be immediately useful to tho Indian >Statc raihvaya and the Irrigation and specialisa- 
Buildings and Koads Branches of tho Public Works Department. t,ion. 

In Older that tho student may bo iitled for a post in any one of them, an attempt 
is made to give him a specialised training in all throe. His time is largely oecupiod in 
acquiring kuowlodge, ono half of wliieli will iiltimatoly be of no use to him. Finally, 
during praetieally tho Avhdle of his last term at college, tho unllodged stiidont is omployeil 
on a project which would in practice be entrusted to an onginoor ot some years’ service, 
and, to complete his discomfiture, he is jirohibited from asking tho assistance of his pro- 
fessor since the project is also an examination. In other w'ords tho student in the second 
half of his third year, when ho is most likely to proht by instruction, is loft entirely to his 
own resources, and is deprived of professional guidance at a time when ho is most in need 
of it. 

7. It will bo seen that a course of study, devised to include a full project, is badly ^’lio project 
handicapped for time when compared with a three years’ course at Home. its 

»■ — - - — — — effect on 


* Appointed 12th November 1916. 
t Eaglneorlng News, October Slet, 1912. 
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Two iCvaHoiis arc urged for the project. Firstly, that it gives tho students practical 
work to do, secondly that the man of originality asserts himself, improves his position 
on tlie cxaimiiatioii list, and thereby his chance of an appointment. 

The objection to tho first statement is that it should be tho business of tho Public 
Works Department to provide the student with work of this kind in his apprentieo year ; 
to tho second that it is primarily tho duty of the college to train engineers, and that their 
selection (after a trial on wmrks) is properly tho function of their enijiloyers. 

Students, it should bo noted, are appointed entirely on their position in tho final list. 
It is not surprising, thorefore, that they should devote themselves to tho accpiiroinent 
of a transitory knowledge that will last them through th ir examinations. The student 
at tho head ot the list may possibly be tho best in his year. He would be a still bettor 
man if he wore trainiid dilforeiitly. 

8. The foregoing remarks arc sullieient to show that there is a ease against the ovor- 
spccialisatioii ot tlie j)re.Hent colloge course, and tlic misphicod effort to produce engineers 
of immctliatc utdity. Mention has still to be made of tho excessive time spent in 
estimating, and tlie detailed lectures w'hich tho students receive in Public Works Depart- 
ment aeeounis. 

Estiiuating sliould undoubtedly oeeupy a more subordinate jiosition than it does at 
pro.'ont in tlio eollogo course. As to Public ^Vorks Departmoiit accounts tho writer 
made Idmself familiar with them in Ids (irst month of sub-divisional charge, and considers 
that this is much the best method of acquiring such knowledge. 

0. Tlie course in .surveying is an exoollo.nt one and calculated to turn out a lirst elas.s 
surveyor. The sole objection to it is tliat loo mueli time is spent on it at tlio expense 
of training in engineering design. The course miglit well be curtailed without detracting 
from its etficieney, and by curtailment is understood the omission of tho engineering 
project ot which so large a part is diwotiMl to .surveying. 

10. Drawing, as taught m tho Survey Department, is divorced from engineering design 
instead ot wedded to' it. Heie again the object of the present course is to turn out a first 
class diaiightsman ratlicr than a designer. 

Tills state ot affairs can only be remodud by transferring drawing to one of tho 
engineering departments and recognising that it is merely a preliminary to engineering 
design. 

11, 'riic ami of this note has been to show that siifiiciont attention has not been paid 
to the bioad engineering principles m which every student should l )0 grounded. If, 
however, by “ bioad basis ” is understood a great variety ot subjects the Thomason 
College; syllabus should sati.sty the ino.st critical. The Civil Engineering Department 
alone is responsilde for tlio courses iu railways, irrigation, buildings and roads, I ridges, 
reinforced concrete, water-supply and architecture. Tho writer considers that any 
increase m breadth of tins kind would be aceompanhid liy a laimmtablo thinness m parts 
of the instruction, and that the mm oi any scheme of re-organisatio.i of the college courso 
should be coiieeiiiration ou the broad j)rineij>lcs of oiigiuceriug luherent in tho course as 
it now e.Mbts, and the elimination of those parts of it as are at present ovor-spoeialisod. 

Ihh if, as the wjiter is convinced, the existing course of study requires re-organisation, 
the task may pos.sibly devolve on the lioartbof JStudies, avIio, from their personal know- 
ledge of the situation, aie most adeipiately lilted to deal with it. 

T’liu Board of hsiiubes has at present no ollieial status, and until such time as it is 
recognised and ac(;orded a jiosition equivalent to that of similar bodies at engineering 
mstitutioiis at Home the du’octiou ot the college wMl become ilicroasingly difficult, 


Oral evidence. 

Gupta, B. C. 

ISih Ftbfwinj 1018, 

The Witness Was iu agreement 'in most matters with the memoiandum submitted by 
the Civil Engineering College, Bibpur. 

2. Conmelwn with the Umversilij . — There arc at Sibpur two grades of teaching, one for 
the foreman and the other for tho mamiger class, the latter slightly higher than the 
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toreman class. At present there is no graduate course fn mechanical and electrical 
engineering, but the witness felt that a strong effort should be made to attract Indians 
and Anglo-Indians to this work. The witness was not in favour of separating the higher 
ranges of study from the University. There should be a faculty of engineering composed 
of practical engineers and the professors in engineering. Indians appreciate the 
university connection. The degree popularises the profession. 

3. Preliminary iraininy. — There should be an entrance examination to Sibpur con- 
ducted by the college. This year 100 students aiiplied for admission to the mechanical 
and electrical courses, but there were only 70 vacancies. Selection at jiresent is mainly 
by the results of university examinations. The students, however, are not usually well- 
equipped for the course. The witness thought that the standard of the intermediate in 
science would be about correct for the admission te^t. A good knowledge of English is 
essential, but the study ot English literature should not be laid too much stress on. The 
school training for an ongineeimg course should be more practical than at ]n’C.!>eiit Eracti' 
cal chemistry, physics, and elements ,of electricity and magnetism should bo nicluded in 
the school course — also knowledge of mathematics up to trigonometry, algebra and men- 
suration before application for admission mto the Engineering College. Manual training 
would be helpful. 

4 Practical training. — The witness then discussed whether a student having passed 
through some such reformed intermediate course should undertake a year’s practical 
training or not. He saw bencllts in the proposal and siiecially the oiiportumty of testing 
the boy’s aptitude for engineering in general and for pr.ictical work in particular, On 
the other hand, he thought that the rigid imposition of such training would deter some' 
students from taking the course. The only disadvantage is that this one year’s break 
in the general education may have quite a detrimental effect on a young man’s career in 
ciuso ho discovers that he is not tit for enginceimg as a proft‘s^»ion. Thi-J one year’s break 
may partly disqualify him for other professions, such as medicine, lair, etc., where the age 
question is of considerable importance. AiTaugcineiits can be made for giving tiie practi- 
cal training at the college. Messrs. Tata Sons & Co. and other firms would, he thought, 
assist in giving this practical training. 

5 Didhiction between the upper and lower grades — The tc.iehing of ttic upper and 
lower grades hi mechanical and clectrii'al engineering can be coiiduelcd together so that 
the first tlnee years of the two courses may be eorumoii. An extra yeii’’-) course, perhaps 
^ ICO years, with a modified syllabus in the first three ycar.s in matlumi ties and science, 
than is the case at jiresont can then be given foi the upiier-grade course. Tlio witiies,'^ 
tidmitled that tliere were some advaiitagcis in separating the upper trum the lower work, 
but deprecated any drastic changes. This was a goal to aim at, when eiiginee.mg be- 
comes far more popular than at present, and wlien there are many more cngmeeiing 
colleges than at present, but to think of two separate colleges at present is out of the 
question. 

0. O/Jers of appointment . — Certain offers of appointment, nine in all, li.id been made by 
the Tata Brothers, Sakehi, Bombay Hydro-clcctric scheme and the Cape Copper Co., 
but the witness could not supply the men from 8ibpur. The jiosts were of the foreman 
type. >So far, all the electrically and mechanically trained engineers fi'oin Silipur college, 
have found very remunerative employment or have successfully set up in business, and 
even failed students, without exception, have found excellent billets ; the demand at 
present is far in excess of the out-turn. 

' 7. Musalmans. — There" are about 6 Musalmans in the witness’ department. The 

number of Musalmans is increasing. 

N.B, — In electrical and mechanical ongineering, a three years’ diploma course, as at 
present, with a diploma given by the college, and not by the Joint Technical Examination 
Board, should soon come into oxisteiico. 

The three years’ course should be supplemented by a one, or even two years’ degree 
course, conducted by the University, but controlled by a faculty of engineering consist- 
ing of the engineering staff of the college and two or throe qualified professional engineers 
of standing. This faculty should have powers to alter the syllabus from time to time 
once a year if necessary 
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The absurd title of “ apprentieo ” or “ overseer ” course should be dropped as soon as 
possible, and the word “ diphrmt ” substituted. The course, as at present conducted at 
JSibpur college, is far higher than what the word “ overseer, ” iniplias, though nothing 
quite as much as what a “ degree ” course would imply. 


Tipple, E. F. 

mh February VJIH. 

Neglid oj cdnailiomd t viJiridirc . — The witness stated that his personal experience had 
been entirely contined to Ivoorki'e*, and tli.it his reasons for considering educational experi- 
ence gained in India to be largely a w.usted asset so far lus Goveinment was concerned, wore 
detailed in the minutes submitted with his written evidence. Pie stated that an informal 
board of studies existed at Ivooikee and was composi^d of the prolcssorial staff. Tho 
Board received no official rociognition and, in matter's of educational importance affecting 
Roorkee, its opinion might or might not be asked. 

2. Admission to UoorLce . — Tlio witness held that the intermediate work was only of a 
school nature. The usual (luahlicatioiis for admission to the cntraiiee examination to tho 
civil engineering class at Jtoorkee are the passing of the school leaving ccrtilicate examina- 
tion, with certain specified optionals, the B.A. or the B.Se. The intermediate examination 
is not recognised. Tliero is a competitivi* entranec examination lor admission to this 
class conducted by the college. The yearly avci <ige is .ibout 00 candidates for 20 vacancies. 
(Aindidates w lio hav(‘ men ly attained tho school IcMving certilieatc standard, theicfure, 
have little cliiuice ot success. C^crtain special 8tatc students arc also admitted to tho 
class, averaging 2 or 3 yearly. In practice, the real .standard of admission is tho inter- 
mediate. Tluae IS a maximum age limit of twiaity-oiic. 'J'heie arc between 00 and 70 
students in tho Civil engineering classes, 80 m the upper subordinate classes and 80 lower 
subordinates. The witness could not give delinitc hgures for the mechanical engineering 
cla.s.s, for which the conditions of entry and arraiigeincnt of courses had been frequently 
varied since it originated in 1900. Details of these changes are given m several of the 
minutes submitted by tho witness, to one of which is appended a reiiort on these classes 
prc])aicd by the Thomason C\)Ili‘ge Jioard of Studies. The witness considered that the 
Btudents entering this class at the present time are not quite of tho same educational 
attaiimients at entrance as those of the civil engineering class. It is necessary to remember, 
in this connection, tho guaranteed Government aiipointments reserved for tho civil engi- 
neering class 

lb RcUdion to the Uuirfrdilg , — Courses in engineering, as distinct fioni courses in the 
routine praeiieo of a trade, should be eonnoeted witli univeisity woik [irovidcd that a 
faculty of eiignieciing on winch the teachers aio laigi'ly n'prcscntcd, be empowered to 
tletciminc eonrses and cuiTieula. Thi; jiresencc of practising engineers on tins body 
would be useful but tho number of such engineers should not be sufficient to swamp the 
teaeh(‘rs. Pkigineering professors should have opportunities of keeping in touch with 
the latest practice of the profession. This would be ciLsurcd if consulting work were 
allowed. 

4. Position of an engineering colUge . — It is an advantage for an engin”ering collogo to 
bo intimately associated with a iinivonsity. Glo.se proximity to other schools of study is 
useful. Other things being equal, the witness would prefer Allahabad to Roorkee as the 
location of the ongineiTing college in the United Frovmcas, but ho could not contcmx>late 
tlie possiliility of transfiir. IToxiinlty to a big industrial centre, however, which is essential 
for an industrial school, is of much lass iinpojt;tance in the case of a technical college of 
university rank. The witness had not considered seriously the proposal to constitute one 
college for all India to conduct the higher teaching m engineering and did not consider 
himself in a position to put forward deffiiite evidence regarding tho advisability of adopt- 
ing such a proposal. The matter had been discussed by two commissions, and tho witness 
had expressed an opinion in his written statement; but it appeared necessary to decide 
the question in the light of the existing demand for engineering education in India. Upon 
the actual magnitude of this demand the witness was unable to make any definite state- 
ment. 
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5. Separation of higher from lower grade educational work. — The witness was opposed to 
an institution in which the higher and lower grades were taught. The teaching in the 
lower grade should bo kept apart from the University and be i)laced under the control 
of some organisation whicli was in close touch with the engineering and industrial world. 
A neglect of the distinction between the two grjides, technical education and intlustnal 
training, leads to confusion. The attempt of the English polytechnics to undertake the 
higher as well as the lower work tends to make the training in the lower grade too highly 
theoretical and to divorce it from important details of technical routine. Training m 
workshop practice is of fipidamental importance at an industrial school ; engineering 
laboratory work ls of primary importance at a teehmeal college. The witne.ss quoted a 
letter from Sir Clement Nimpson of Messrs. Binny & Co,, Ltd , Madras, m support of his 
contention. An industrial school does not require .so expensively equipped a lalioratory, 
nor so highly trained a staff as is necessary at a teclmical college. The demand for the 
product of the school, however, will be much greater than that existing in the case of tho 
college ; moro schools will be rerpiired than colleges. The presence of the higher and lower 
grades at one institution prevents any bonnogeneity in the aciuleinic.il life of tho 
institution. 

In short, the witness held that the higher gnule teac hing should be conddeted in one 
or more colleges ; that, in each case, such colleges should be connected with a univ^ersity ; 
and that the college teaching should be entirely sejiarated from the lower gr.ule teaching. 

f). Orgunisalion of the lower grade teaching. —Jn the lower giade the opinions of com- 
mercial employers of labour are of considerable importance for the proper dcternim;ition 
of the tyjie of teacliing required and for the successful organisation of the indiistrial schools 
at which it is to be provided. 

7. Recruitment of the .staff. — -Tlio witness approved generally the idea of appointments 
under the University for short periods ot time after a period of probation and ivitli pos- 
sibilities of private jiractiee, and a gnituity iit tho end of sitvjco ; ))ut f(‘lt that a man 
might lose touch with the \vork m England and that, with such reorg.anisation, service 
conditions might ])rove embarrassing. He liad not considered such a proposal before and 
therefore felt some diflieully in (‘xpressing an opinion. Ho admitted that it might he 
benelieial to a j)rof(\s.sor to have the opiiortiimty of bieaking free from tho service system 
and .seeking other employment. 

He de.sires, now, to point out that if higher education he organised under these altered 
conditions, there wall he danger of the opinions of such short service ediicatioiiista being 
largely discounted on the ground that they are imperfectly .acquainted with ‘‘conditions 
in India.” In this way Ihe direction of educational ])()hoy will remain, as in tho past* 
almost entirely in tho hands of an administration aiiiniate<I by a “ spirit, winch so long 
as it prevails in official quarters, wall effectually bar tho waiy against any real educational 
reform.” (ff. Sir Ifenry Craik on Indian education, ludc pages 10, lo — -J8, jMiiiiito on 
Indian Education submitted by the watness wath his written evidence. )♦ 

8. Employment of Indian eugineer.s . — The diief object of the engineering colleges 
hitherto has been to train recruits for tlie Ihiblic Works Deti.utment. If the Ir.iiiimg of 
engineers rather than recruitment to the Jhiblie. Works JIi*partiiieut boMine the chief 
objective, then the preparatory training as well as the organisation ot the colleges may 
need alteration. In regard to the }ire})aratory training, the watness approved the jiroposal 
that boys might, up to the present intermediate stagi', be given a sound secondary seicnii- 
fic education including a knowledge of colloquial FiiglLsh rather than Englisli literature, 
Rueh training being given in institutions distinct frointho engineering colleges and prefer- 
ably in .secondary schools. After siieh a jirojiaratory training and lieforo eiitiaang an 
engineering college, it might be an advaiit.igc if faialities ould be afforded for a short 
preliminary practical training in shops. There should, however be a good deal of elasti- 
city in tho system. It would also be nece.ssary to arrange at the industrial schools cLissea 
whereby exceptional students at these .schools could carry their genoi al education approxi- 
mately up to the present intermediate stage, and thence proceed to an engiiux^ring college. 
A boy who has shown great intellectual promise at an industrial school, together with 
considerable technical ability, should not be debarred from going to the Umvowsity to 
continue his engineering education. 

* 72-73, 



IV. EUROPEANS AND AKG10-n5DIANS, UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OF. 
General Memoranda. 

Wood, The Ilon’blc Mr. W. H. H. Arden. 

The number of European and Anglo-Indian boys who proceed to a univcrsify education 
from secondary European schools in India is not large ; it is not so large as it is desirable 
that it should be. 

Europeans that are only temporarily resident in India, usually send their children 
to England at an early age ; some tew may send their children to local schools in India 
for a few years. 

Of late years there has been a steady increase in the number of Europeans coming out 
to India to occupy comparatively subordinate positions in trade and commerce and in 
industries, Europeans of this class tend to become domiciled, and in most cases are 
compelled by circumstances to educate their chddrcn in India. 

On the other hand, a small proportion of the more wcibto-do domiciled Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians send their children at a comparatively early age to England for educa- 
tion, and a larger proportion send their children to England at an age, say, from fourteen 
years onwards, to complete their school education, and to receive technical, or profes- 
sional, or university education. 

Since the war began many cliildrcn who would ordinarily have gone to England are 
being oduoat(d at bill scliools and other schools in India. 

But the great majority of the children of the domiciled European and Anglo-Indian 
community receive the wliolo of their education in India. They are born, brought up, 
and, with the exception of the few who, by sheer ability and force of character, do excep- 
tionally well, live and die in India. 

They are, in fact, natives of India, and it seems to me to be iu the interests of India to 
make the best of them that can be made. 

The community in question is not a “ bookish ” community. I do not think that 
the people composing it have, as a rule, much sense of the value of education for its own 
sake. Of course they realisQ that education is necessary in order to enable their children 
to earn a living, but the average parent removes his son from school as a matter of course 
the inomont he sees his way to securing for him what he regards as a reasonably satisfac- 
tory start in life. 

My knowledge of the domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, both as boys and 
men, loads me to believe that in the members of this community India has an asset that 
has not hitlierto been made the most of. I frequently meet members of this community 
who have done w ell m life hut in a large number of such cases it has seemed to mo that these 
men could have gone further, and done bettor, had they had, to begin with, something more 
of a liberal education. The members of this community have positive qualities that are 
not too common in India, which it is desii*ablc to utilise to the host advantage by associat- 
ing them with a fuller training of mind and character. 

I think it would he well to induce a larger proportion of the promising youths of the 
community in question to proceed to university erlucation. At present a university 
career as a possible and desirable sequel to a school career is not sufliciontly before thorn. 
Some progress has been made during the last year or two in educating tlic public opinion 
of the community in this direction. It is being realised that if Anglo-Indians arc to hold 
their own tlicy must begin life with a bettor wlucat/onal equipment. 

But it will be necessary, if university education is to be cncounaged among 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, to provide more assistance in the way of scholarships, 
and to make the facilities for it more attractive and more obvious by the provision of 
special hostels f(jr European and Anglo-Indian students with adequate supervision and 
tutorial assistance. 
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V. EXAMINATIONS AND APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINEES. 


General Memoranda. 

Ali, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mikza Shujaat. 

Students in India who pass the senior Cambridge examination have to go through 
a two years’ course for the intermediate in arts examination. At Cambridge, however, 
such students may piepare for the B.A. 1 think the ^ame system sliould be adopted in 
India, as in Cambridge, and a student who has passed the senior Cambridge should be 
allowed to sit for the B.A. examination of the University. 


Das, Kedarnath. 

It is desirable that the Commission should make a definite pronouncement 
regarding tlm appointment of examiners. These appointments have been regarded in the 
light of Umversity patronage to be distributed by the executive, as widely as possible. 
These appointments have always been in the gift of the Syndicate. Before the new 
regulations came into force, the members of the Syndicate never aecepted examiner- 
ships, and even if any one was specially requested to do so, he gave his services 
without any foes. Under the present regulations a special clause lias been introduced 
by which member.s of the Syndicate arc not debarred from acting as examiners and 
receive fees. 

It has also been hold by certain members of the Senate, that examiners must bo changed 
after a certain period, say two or three years, even if a good man is not available after that 
period to replace the former examiners. Distribution of university patronage again ! The 
question is never looked at from the jioint of view of having tlie best man available for the 
work, but to have any man irrespective of his fitness for the ap])ointinont. It has been 
seriously stated by a former dean of a faculty that any graduate is capable of performing 
the duties of an examiner ! ! ! 

I am decidedly of opinion that examiners should be appoint'd with the sole object 
of securing the very best man available for the remuneration olTered by the University, 
and not with the object of distiibution of patronage to as many men as possible, irres- 
pective of their possession of the requisite qiialiiication. If tin; very best man oilers to 
give his services year after year, wc should employ him. 


Ghosh, Rat IIari Nath, Bahadur. 

In order that all might have a chance of getting a fairly good grounding m general 
education, the jiractiee of allowing a choice of .subjects should he nbolislu'd uj) to a fairly 
high standard and to attain this object I would eertamly bring hack the old F. A. The 
division of the same into 1. A. and f. Se., Iia.s, in my expcrii'neo, lowered general eiluea- 
tional cffieiency so far as indivkluals them.selves arc coucornod. I must admit that such 
a division has served the purpose of expanding education. But considering the fact that 
the popular zeal for education is so intense, w'c need not keep to a jdan whieli w ill ultimately 
lead to the multiplication of a. set of comparatively ineflieient weaklings with more or loss 
one sided knowledge. I have been shocked to lind a boy going up for his B.A. and not 
knowing what the spccilic gravity of a substance is. Speaking of the prosoiit times 
it has been a ditbeult matter to lind a private tutor for our children, for the man who is a 
B. A., does not know science. The split m the pre-graduate state of cdueatioii has thus 
raised an economic diffiimlty. The time thus has come to scan the result of changes that 
have been introduced in the university curriculum and to r^Tonsider seriously the"' matt or 
re.stoiliig the status quo, up to the F. A. standard, * 
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Hamilton, C. J. 

I have omphasined in my answer to question 1 , the radical defect which apponrs to 
mo to lie at the very root of the higher educational jiroblems of India, namely, a false 
iiiethod botli of teaching and examination duo to the defective quality of the teachers. 
If this defect is to bo remedied it is necessary to consider with groat care the proper modo 
of appointing university teachers and examiners. 

I will consider first certain points bearing upon the appointment of the university 
teaching staff. There are two mam questions that arise m this connection : — 

(a) The terms of a])])ointment. 

(b) Tlie mode of appointment. 

The necessary conditions of a satisfiiotory teaching service are, in the first place, to attract 
a sufficient supply of able young students from among whom the junior members of the 
staff may be recruited. In tlie second place, it is necessary to offer sufficient inducement 
to attract into university service and to keep tho.se ea])ablc of filling the higher teaching 
posts. With regard to the first point, I am stionj^ly of opinion that junior members of 
the teacliing staff should not bo appointed from among such recent graduates as have 
had no further training than that implied in the pos.session of a master’s degree. Again, 
junior members of the University teaching staff sliould not, as a rule, bo appointed from 
among those of the staffs of schools or colh'ges who have done no further university work 
than that involved in taking tlieir degree. Hi'seareh under a senior professor should be 
regarded as a normal condition precedent to a university teaching appointment. A 
stage is therefore required in the educational career botw'ocn tho taking of tho final degree 
and tho beginning of work as a university teacher. Experience seems to show that a 
sufficient sujiply of able students dcv'cting themselves for a period of say two years, to 
indi'pendent work of a researcli character w ill not be forthcoming in tho absence of an 
adequate economic inducement. If the induecummt takes tho plaeo of an appointment 
a.s a junior h'cturer responsible for preparing the undcr-graduattis in a part of their degree 
course there is groat danger that the .students w ill .siiff<‘r tliroiigh tlio immature work of 
these h'cturers. Tho aehievium'nt of a high plaeo in the dogret; examination is not a 
guarantee of the qualities nece.ssary in a teacher. In any ease teaching for a degree requiri'S 
expe’‘ieiu‘e which a riTont graduate can .searedy be expected to [lossess. If one of tlio 
chief qualiUeatiuns of a teacher is a power to stimulate thought and to tieat his subject 
wuth some measure of mdejK'iuloiiei' the teaelier himself must have had a fuitlier op- 
portunity of (hivelopmg these powers than can bo found m his under-graduate career 
The only solution theridore is to attrai t .a sujqily of the abler graduates and to subject 
them to say, a period of tivo years, m w hich their (juality as re.siiarch students and 0.S 
expositors of their subject may bo tested, w ithout impo.‘^ing upon them the actual burden 
of teaching which would be a hmdianee to themselvos and an injustice to tho stiukmts. 
Tho only way of achieving this object is to liavo a .sufficient number of fellowships or 
ros<*.aroh .studentsliips adcquatt*ly endowed, hr 0111 among these University fellows the 
junior mem})ei s of the staff w ill be recruited. I'lveii then it is iieec's.sary to insist that 
appointments to junior h'etureship.s should, in the first mstanee, be for relatively short 
periods ; say for terms of two years. During this period their work should be tested 
by s(mior members of tlui staff. This could be done if the pupils under tho charge 
of the junior lecturers were subjected to ses.sional examination, or were obliged 
to submit occasional (assays to a .senior member of tho .staff. Tlioso who Iiad proved 
sufficient capacity as junior lecturers should then be eligiblii for apjxiintment to a higher 
grade in which the term of appointment should be considerably longer and in which the 
salaries should be sufficient to retain in the service of the University those whose 
abilities would enable them to earn high salaries in administrative service outside. 
Above these again there should be abrade of senior professors. 

Regarding tho senior professorships, I think it is of great importance to insist that 
they should not nece.ssarily be recruited from the ranks of tho existing university staff. 
The present conditions of India must be borne in mind. If real progress is to be achieved 
in the work of Indian universities, implying the ostahli.shment of a now tradition as to tho 
method of learning and examining, it is imperative that a sufficient number of men capable 
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of establishing this tradition should be enlisted. I am very far from suggesting that such 
men must necessarily be non-Indians. It cannot even be assorted as an absolute rule 
that they should have been trained outside India. At the same time I believe that for 
some years to come a large infusion into Indian universities ot able teachers ti-ained in 
the best schools of the West is essential. It must be remembered that Indian graduates 
are looking more and more to high Government appointments where their success or faili re 
will depend upon the possession of initiative and breadth of outlook. If the higher ranks 
of the public services are not to be recruited entirely from among those who have received 
a western training, it is the more necessary that in the Indian universities themselves 
should be found in considerable numbers those familiar with other than purely Indian 
methods and Indian ideas. If this be admitted I think it follows that there should be 
a considerable number of posts held by men who have already proved their capacity as 
students and teachers outside India and the question arises how these appointments may 
best be made. In my opinion, the Senate of the University may possibly not be the best 
body to make the choice. The Senate is not unlikely to be influenced in favour of local 
candidates. Again, a large body like the Senate is not necessarily the best judge of 
academic qualifications. To leave the appointment to the Senate subject to a Govern- 
ment veto is also unsatisfactory. If the veto is exercised it reflects both upon the man 
vetoed and upon the Senate in a way that is undesirable. Having regard to the conditions 
and the needs of the situation I should suggest that the appointment to the senior profes- 
sorships should be in the hands of Government entirely and that these professors should 
be made members of the Government educational service in a special grade. This grade 
should not be recruited from the other grades of the Indian educational service who may 
be engaged in work outside the University. 

With regard to junior appointments, they should be made by the Senate on the recom- 
mendation of the Academic Council of which the senior professors should be ex-officio 
members. 

With regard to the appointment of examiners, it is clear that the method to be recom- 
mended is largely dependent upon the character of the university organisation that may 
be supposed to exist. It must not be thought that by any modification of the mode of 
appointing examiners defects can be removed which have their foundation in the defective 
character of the examination itself. If the nature of the present matriculation examina- 
tion be considered, it will at once be seen that it serves tw o purposes which are quite 
distinct from each other. On the one hand, the matriculation examination serves to 
mark the successful completion of the school education. On the other hand, it serves as 
the entrance test imposed upon those anxious to pursue a course of university study. 
I think it wull be clear that these tw^o purposes are very different and from the nature of 
the case cannot properly be fulfilled by the same kind of examination. In all countries 
the numbers attending the secondary schools arc very large in proportion to the numbers 
sub equently completing a university career. Further, I think it may be argued that as 
many pupils as possible should bo encouraged to complete a school education whatever 
be their standard of attainment. The character of the school final examination should 
be so conducted as to mark the satisfactory completion of the normal school course by 
the normal scholar w ho has reasonably benefited by his opportunities. Of course ti e 
examination may also differentiate betw^eon those of normal and those of higher ability. 
The standard, how'ever, must bo determined by the intellectual attainment of the typical 
scholar. It is the pupils themselves that really set the standard and it is not desirable 
unduly to restrain the number of pupils in order to improve the standard of examination. 

On the other hand, the entrance examination imposed by a university ought not to 
be regarded as an end in itself, but as a means to ensure that those who are admitted as 
under-graduates possess both the necessary general education and the necessary ability 
to afford a reasonable prospect that the university course will be completed with success. 
The standard of attainment imposed by this tost should bo considerably higher than that 
reached by the normal scholar who completes the school course. It is obvious that there 
must bo co-ordination between the work of the school and the University. The prepara- 
tion for entrance to the University must be given in the school and it is not desirable to 
Uatdtiply examinations unnecessarily. It may be possible under certain conditions to 
recognise the school final examination as equivalent to the university entrance examina- 
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tion. In any caso tho Univeraity must have an entrance test which is distinct from the 
ecliool final examination, both because in many cases there may be a gap between the time 
when a |>u])il leaves the school and when ho seeks admission to the University, and because 
the University must have in its own hands the ultimate determination as to what students 
it will accept. It is not quite easy to determine the principles upon which an entrance 
examination to tho University should bo based. On tho one hand, it might bo argued 
that it is desirable to encourage as large a number as possible of tho young men of a com- 
munity to pursue their studies as far as they are able whatever may be the final standard 
of their attainment ; in which case, it would be undesirable to place any restrictions upon 
entrance to tho University. This position is more easily defended when the whole cost 
of the university career is born ) by tho students. But it is inevitable that tho University 
itself should take into consideration its directly utilita’dan function of turning out graduates 
qualified for certain positions in tho ordered life of the community. It is und33irabl3 from 
the point of view of economy, both of money and ollort, where tho university organisa- 
tion is maintained out of public funds toanylargo extent that numbers of under-graduates 
should ho received who have little or no prospect of qualifying for the avocations for which 
a higher training is a necessary yireliminary. In this case, therefore, admis-^ion cannot b3 
freely granted to all who are ready to try their luck. It must be reserved for those who 
have a reasonable prospect of success. Thus the numbers admitted to the universities 
and tho standards imposed upon tho students will in this case be determined by tho 
abilities of those who are able finally to fill tho professional and admini^^trative posts for 
which a high training is re(|uired. It is a national waste for th(5 State to prepare an un- 
necessarily large supply of candidates. It is sometimes said that in India university edu- 
cation should only be the privilege of those who are willing to pay for it. From a social 
point of view the justification for this tho )ry rests upon the broad assumption that thoso 
who are able to p.iy arc also thoso host qualified to fill tho posts for wh'ch a university 
t "liming is a preliminary. This ass imption doe.s not seem to m^ to be jiistitiod. I hold, 
t'lerefore, that in India it is very definitely tho duty of tho State to bear, at any rate, a 
la go part of the Imrdcn of Uiiiver.sity education, and, as I have suggested, this seems 
<0 (Mrry with it the obligation of the imiversity not to waste public funds by admitting 
students who are unlikely to be able m after life to justify the public outlay incurred on 
th nr bi'half. Hence the entranco tost should bo fixed relative to this object. It follows 
th it the entrance examination to tho University will bear no necessary relation to the 
normal standard of attainment achiovod at the end of the school career, Tho tost should 
bo so devis(‘d as to give a high percentogo of final su^'coss in tho degree examination and a 
fairly complete absorption of the graduates into the profoisions and administrativo services 
of tho community. 

1 will assume therefore that tho question of tho method of appointing examiners may 
bo considered with reference, on tho one hand, to an examination which serves as a tost 
of tho work done in tho schools, and, on tho other hand, in relation to the examinations 
of a teaching university leading to a degree. If the school fiiiil examination is no longer 
till' university entrance examination there is no obvious reason why the conduct of the 
school final test should be in tho hands of the University. Tho work of examining large 
numbers of school candidates, if it is to be distributed among examiners, tho greater part 
of whose time is already fully occupied with other duties the number of such examiners 
must bo very great if tho results of tho examination are not to be unduly delayed. This 
in itself is an evil. For it is probable that it will be d'fificult to find a very large number of 
examiti-^rs w ho are really qualified for their work, and, in any case, tho task of maintaining 
a uniform standard will be much more difficult. 

Again, there is much in favour of combining tho work of school examination with tho 
work of school inspection. I am therefore in favour of transferring the work of school 
examination to the Department of Education which should constitute a board of examin- 
ers which, if possible, should act for the whole of India. Tho statl serving under the Board 
should be a whole-time staff devoted to examining and tho supervision of teaching in the 
schools. The staff should be recruited from among candidates who have had experience 
themselves of school teaching. In the case of the university examinations the appoint* 
meat of examiners should be in the hands of the University and the examiners themselves 
should be members of the university staff, or examiners recognised by the Government 
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Board of Examiners. The appointment of tho university examiners should bo hi the 
hands of tha Boards of Studies subject only to the contirmation of tho Senate. Neither 
the Syndicate nor the Senate should have the right to appomt examiners except upon 
the recommendation of the Boards of Studies. 


Huque, M. Azizitl. 

University publications— reports, studies and lectures, etc., — ought to be very 
oheap that tney may roach a larger section of the people. And so should also be 
all Government publications. These publications have an educative value of their 
own. There cannot be any widespread intellectual curiosity until current facta 
and figures are brought within easy reach of the general public. 

2. The University should permit casual studies and researches for all graduates 
by opening its classes and libraries for any casual term. 

3. Instead of too many class lecturers for post-graduate students, M.A. students, 
if studying within the University, should — 

(a) make investigation on particular problems under a teacher, 

(b) study, preferably in groups, 

(c) teach or coach under-graduates of the University. 

4. Of late, a cry has been laised against the Univeisity by a section of the Senators, 
expressing alarm at tho largo percentage of passes — a eiy that has now also been 
taken up by a section of tlie English i)ress 1 take it as very damaging to the best 
interests of tho country that such a ciy should be raised at all at this juncture of 
our history. Those who have raised this cry, have uow forgotten that the reformed 
regulations of the University wore introduced to abat<3 the evil of a great army of 
failed candidates, which tho Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh described as a enrso to tho country. 
If the result to-day is actually what was intended in 1903, snrcl^s tliore is nothing 
to be alarmed at. The momentum of progress and enlightenment lias not to bo judged 
by merely the results of tho University examinations Eailuios arc as serious as 
successes. The questions are . — Has the outlook of India uidenedi^ Are wo preach- 
ing advanced ideas on the land? Have we been feeling for the people as a whole — 
are our movements directed towards popular education, progress and uplift? Judging 
the life of the University as an organic whole, no Indian has ever repented for what 
the University has hitherto done and .stood for. Tlio present system has Idieiatcd 
the Eastern mind from its static towards dynamic condition, from tho stagnant 
condition of thraldom towards the moving path of renaissance. For this purpose, not 
only tho highest, but all Western education has been useful. Reforms are needed that 
India may get such an education that would fit her to occupy that position which 
she is destined to take up in the morning twilight of the future. The progress of a 
nation is intimately bound up with its education. Tho wealth of Ormuz and of Ind 
is now a thing of the past, and in evolving any system w'o must make it os cheap as 
possible. Without paying too much attention to building, furniture, etc., w^o must 
first of all provide for those studies that would build up the India of tho future as a 
prosperous and progressive agricultural industrial country in the British Ihnpire with 
the lesson of tho war writ large, viz,, autonomy, in her needs and requirements. 

Note. — Attention is also drawn to niy book — Hitiory and Problems of Moslem Bdaeation in Bengal pub- 
lished by Messrs, Thacker, Spink & Co. 


Scottish Churches College Sen at us. 

With reference to the existing practice according to which students who fail in the 
Intermediate or B.A. examinations are required to re-attend clashes in order to be 
allowed to appear again for the examinations, w’e desire to suggest that this practice 
should be altered. 

We are of opinion that any student who has once been sent up for the examination 
shoulc be allowed to appear in future years also without having to attend further 
classe or at least without having to attend classes other than those in the suh* 
iects i which he has failed. 

i2 
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The present arrangement hereby students are required to attend lectures covering 
the same ground as they have already gode over, encourages carelessness and inatten- 
tion on the part of these individuals and is demoralising to the classes of which these 
individuals form part. 


Shirras, Gr. Findlay. 

(1) The University problem in Calcutta (paragraphs 1 and 2). 

(2) The difficulties which have to be faced in dealing with this problem (paragraph 3). 

(3) The constitution of an ideal university in a city like Calcutta (paragraphs 4 — 8). 

(4) An examination of the results of the Calcutta University examinations since 1900 
as compared with those m other Indian universities (paragraphs 9 and 10). 

(5) The number of under-graduates in Calcutta University as compared with those 
in other Indian universities (paragraph 11). 


This memorandum deals with the university problem, the difficulties peculiar to a 
university in a large population like Calcutta, and also with the statistics of examinations 
of Calcutta University as compared with other Indian universities since 1900. The 
memorandum has no official character whatsoever. I am alone responsible for the state- 
ments which it contains. The views expressed are based mainly on one’s experience as 
a professor of economics, as a university reader in Indian finance and currency, as an 
inspector of schools, as a member of the Senate for the last eight years, and also for the 
last four years as an employer of graduates of the University. 

2. In trying to make up my mind as to what arrangements are best for a university 
such as ours, 1 have been hindered at the outset by the lack of any definite agreement 
as to what the essentials of a university in this country are, especially in a centre of a 
largo population. In the past we hav’-o been attempting to solve two entirely different 
problems — the problem of an examining university on the one hand, and the problem of 
attempting to mould a university on the lines of Oxford and Cambridge. Sir Richard 
Temple in his book India in 18S0 defines an Indian university thus : “ A University 
in India is a body for examining candidates for degrees and for conferring degrees. It 
has the power of prescribing text-books, standards of instruction, and rules of procedure, 
but is not an institution for teaching. Its governance and management arc vested in a 
body of fellows, some of whom are ex-ofjicio, being the chief European functionaries of 
the 8tate. The remainder are appointed by the Government, being generally chosen as 
representative men in respect of eminent learning, scientific attainment, official posi- 
tion, social status, or personal vorth. Being a mixed body of Europeans and natives, 
they thus compi ise all that is best and visest in that division of the empire to which the 
University belongs, and fairly represent most of the phases of thought and philosophic 
tendencies observable in the country. The fellows in their corporate capacity form the 
Senate. The affairs of the University are conducted by the Syndicate, consisting of a 
limited number of members elected from among the fellows. The faculties comprise arts 
and philosophy, law, medicine, and civil engineering. A degree in natural and physical 
science has more recently been added.” In the last ten years a change has taken place, 
and the Univeisity has become something very different from what is understood by an 
examining univeisity. It is, however, now beginning to be realised that the type of 
university such as that of Oxford and Cambridge w ill not suit Indian conditions, just as 
that type wiU not suit universities in other centres of a large population. Oxford and 
Cambridge are unique with one or two other exceptions among the throe hundred or four 
hundred universities of the world. It is also now realised that we have failed to build 
up an adequate university because, among other reasons, we have been too much under 
the sw^ay of the ideals and methods of some western universities, especially of Oxford 
and Cambridge, w Inch have to deal wdth an essentially different and much simpler problem. 
Oxford and Cambridge are not dependent upon public funds for their maintenance, and 
their history, as pointed out by the Haldane University Commission, makes their govern- 
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ment by teachers and graduates reasonable, or at least explains it. The case of Calcutta 
University is different. It is a modern city university, which, if it is to flourish, must bo, 
as it now is not, an integral part of the city, controlled by a body composed maini}^ of 
representative citizens supremely interested in its welfare. Its constitution and organisa- 
tion must bo conditioned by the peculiar difficulties wffiich it has to meet owing to the large 
territory and population which it has to serve. The University of Calcutta, at the present 
time, has an area assigned to it of 376,000 square miles, and it serves a population of iiearlv 
millions. Notwithstanding the creation of Patna University, it has still the largest 
number of colleges, 29 per cent, of the total number of colleges in British India, and within 
its area there is 49 per cent of the total number of high schools. The detailed statistics will 
be found in Appendix I. The following table summarises the position : — 


University. 

Area assigned 
in 

square miles. 

Population. 

Colleges. 

High 

fchooJs. 

Calcutta . 




376,402 

6.5,480,716 

56 

8.54 

Madras . 




237,1.59 

59,766,897 

48 

227 

Bombay , 



. 

1 19.5,111 

29,127,722 

14 

154 

Allahabad 



* 

oo 

84,436,197 

39 

225 

Punjab . 



• 

394,138 

32,015,118 

25 

180 

Patna 



• 

111,881 

38,435,203 

11 

103 

Mysore . 


• 

. j 

29,475 

5,806,193 

4 

5 


This table speaks for itself. At the ])rcseiit day Scotland has four universities, and 
feeds, a population of less than five millions. Its universities have over 6,000 students 
and graduates. London University has a sphere of 2,800 square miles and serves a popu- 
lation of millions. ^Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, which have a total population of 
11 millions, have half a dozen universities; Belgium with a population of 7J millions has 
half a dozen universities, as has Holland. The magnitude of the population to be served 
by the University is, it wdll bo seen, very great, and in the next two or three decades will 
continue to increase at a very rapid rate. This has to be remembered when revising the 
constitution. The University of Calcutta is also conditioned by the lack of efficiency of 
the secondary or high schools, which arc unable to give a sound general education to those 
who seek a university career. Power of accurate expression and orderly thought are a 
sine qua non of the under-graduate student’s work, but at the present time candidates 
come up from the high schools without a sufficient grounding. The University is !,vlso 
hampered by financial difficulties which preclude the entertainmcjit of a staff which appears 
necessary for the undertaking of the instruction of large numbers of pupils who annually 
seek its degrees. Another feature of the University is that it is a university for the sons, 
and also to a small extent for the daughters, of those of very limited means, and it cannot 
fiuit itself “to skim from the surface of society the topmost layer of rich men’s sons and 
scholarship winners,'’ as do Oxford and Cambridge. We must also accept the fact that 
Calcutta University w ill not and cannot ever be a imiversity of residential colleges. Little 
in the nature of Oxford or Cambridge is possible, and the hostel s 3 ^stem can mean in this 
-country veryjittle more than a system of co-operative lodging houses. We are now begin- 
ning to see that the University cannot work well so long as the present relations between 
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colleges and the University continue. We shall never organise a homogeneous Univer* 
sity by connecting a number of independent institutions with a central degree-giving 
body. At the present time Calcutta University is pulled in various dii’ections. It is 
attempting to fulfil the function of providing its students with a hall-mark in the nature 
of a degree without the infusion of any real university spirit. An examining board can 
never constitute a real University. As a collection of colleges the University finds its 
chief duty in supervising, however inadequately, the charge of youths between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty -five. Its function in this rcsjxjct is similar to the supervision exercised 
over socondar}^ schools by the Education Department. The University is finding it 
extraordiiiaril}^ difficult to fulfil the ideal of giving the maximum of liberal culture 
owing to the overwhelming importance given at present to written examinations. The 
University is also attempting the departmental system with professors and lecturers, 
laboratories, etc., a system which is rt'cognised in modern times as a distinct type of 
institution which plays an indispensable part in the organisation of modern industry. 
This latter ideal raises the whole problem of vocational training. The University has to 
aim at general culture and also definite vocational .schools. In connection with the 
latter case, it should bo remembf red that vocational instruction and advanced courses of 
study may bo multiplied indefinitely without providing university education. Wo have 
not that living intercourse between students and between students and teachers wffiich 
ought to exist 111 a universit3\ University teachers, like the students, do not feel they 
are included in a single corporate bod3% nor do the teachers feci members of a single 
professoriate w ith its attendant inspiration, mental freshness, and common intellectual 
life. We have not reached the* ideal of the University depicted by Matthew' Arnold in 
his Higltrr Scho( Is and Universities in Qernmity, namely, “ that of an institution not only 
ofienng to 3'oung men facilities for graduating m that line of stud}' to which their 
aptitudes direct them, but offering to them, ahoy faahties for following that line of study 
eystemnticalhj under first-rate instruction. This second function is of incalculable 
importance ; of far greater importance, even than the first. It is impossible to over- 
value the importance to a j'oung man of being brought in contact w*ith a first-rato 
teacher of his matter of study, and of getting from him a clear notion of what the 
systematic study of it means.” 

, 3 . Next as to the difficulties militating against the establishment of a real university. 
Several of these have ahead}'' been referred to in the previous paragraph. It has been 
pointed out that there is no unity of purpose and little university spirit, because it is im- 
possible for any university to work well so bug as the present relations between the 
colleges affiliated to the University exist. The University is connected by means of recog- 
nition to individual institutions which are of a very varying educational standard. The 
colleges and teaching institutions regard themselves, and are regarded, as the units of 
the university orgaiiL'^ation. Internecine jealousy and competition exist, and each local 
institution, at least the larger of them, is striving to sw'ell itself into a microscopic uiiiver- 
flity. We shall return to this when dealing with the Constitution of the Univerwty. 
Among other difficulties may be mentioned : — 

(а) The students who seek this training are not in most cases able to take advantage 

of a real university course. 

( б ) The under-graduates are not placed under the personal guidance of teachers of 

first-rate standing in the schools, because the University and the colleges 
cannot afford to pay professors the salaries w'hich the Civil Services can. 

(c) With one or two rare exceptions, teachers and students ^like have not access to 

large librariis, 

(d) No large degree of freedom in study is possible. The University lacks faith in 

its teachers, and, as a reference to the University Calendar will show, the 
minutiae of study are laid down, and numerous books are prescribed or sug- 
gested for study. 

(e) Lastly, the staff is not sufficiently specialised, nor is it sufficiently strong, as, for 

example, in economics, to allow university professors independent investiga- 
tion in their ow'n subjects. There may possibly be exceptions to this* 
but they are few' and far between. 
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4, The ideal university cannot be achieved without a thorough overhauling of the 
entire system which obtains. In the distant future, it may bo possible to have throe 
universities in Calcutta, a State University, a University of Calcutta, and for colleges 
outside Calcutta, a University of Bengal. This ideal, however, is perhaps at present 
impracticable o\\ing to tho terrible scarcity of teachers. It is hardly possible at present 
to get a competent staff even for one university. It seems necessary, therefore, to have one 
university for the present, and to separate the B. A. and B. ISc. honours from the B. A. 
and B. Sc. pass degree. Tho Univi^rsity might teach only tho B. A. and B. Sc. honouis 
and tho M. A. degree, leaving to its affiliated colleges other than those intimately 
connected with the University, tho teaching of tho B. A. pass degree. Into the Univer- 
sity should come those educational institutions Mhich \scrc established by the Univcr.sity 
Buch as the Law College, or Avhieh are strong enough in one or more ways to comply 
with the conditions \\liieh are to be laid down by the Uiiivor^^ity. Xo institution should 
be considered strong enough to become a constituent college of tho University unle'^s it 
is able to provide the hill course for tlie B. A. and B. 8c. honours. For sonic time to 
come, it will be necessary for tho University to control affiliated colleges other than the 
constituent colleges of the Univeisity. Out of the 06 colleges at least 50 would bo un- 
able to do real university leaching. The Univeisity should control every one of thes-e 
60 colleges by insisting that appointments by collegers to the staff of these colleges should 
be. approved by tho University, and tho University should have control over the 
finances of the colleges. 

5. Students seeking admission to tho University should have a better equipment, 
and in order tliat this may bo attained, the matriculation examination should be recast. 
The matriculation examination as a test has failed, as tin; experts of 1906 who framed 
the regulatioiisliave also failed. As a test tho matriculation examination is not sufliciciit 
to ensure that a candidate for a university career is able to profit by university instruction 
of ev’cry kind. The matrieiilation examination is regarded as the culminating point of 
high school education. It is, however, an insufficient test of attainment. It is one-sided, 
lending it.>elf readily for mathematics, but it is an indifferent te-^t for tho thinker. It 
encourages a rapid memory and discourages the use of the car and tongue, which are, 
especially in regard to Knghsh. ot as much importance as pen and paper. Indians who 
have passed the exaimnatioii under the old system aie almost entirely unanimous 111 think- 
ing that the test m the old (la\s ua.s a much more .searching one than is now th<‘ ease, and 
it is suggested that an examination partly of prescribed books and partly of unseen texts 
is the first lU'cessity of reform. I should like to go further and suggest that a leaving certi- 
ficate on the model ot the Uerman Ahiinrienien-Zevgmss which would attest that the 
scholar has lived the school life year by year and pa.ssed out of the school with tho course” 
complete, would he preferable. 8uch a certificate y ould certify not moi ely the attainment 
of a student at one critical moment, but by its comprehensive character it would take into 
account the entire school record. When a German inspector acting as a school examiner 
enquii’es into tlie attaiiinuMits of tho pupils and along with tho teachers awards a leaving 
certificate, ho is not merely a marking machine, but a free intelligence, coming into per- 
sonal contact w ith candidate and teacher. His long experience gives him an adequate 
acquaintance with the public standard, and he supplements his own judgment b}’ tho 
opinion of the staff of tho school who are in Germany tiustcd by public opinion Such a 
certificate would prevent tho crippling of the initiative of the teacher. The objection 
to a school leaving certificate is that the inspection staff is inadequate to cope with 
the work, and it would have to bo increased probably three or four times. The granting, 
therefore, of such a certificate would have to be entrusted to a larger body than the present 
Education Department, and it w ould hai e to be a large body which would have behind it 
the strong support of public opinion. It will be seen from the statistics of e::ammation 
results referred to below, that the percentage of passes in the Matriculation ha» been high 
as compared with other Indian Universities, and this at first glance seems to call for an 
explanation as to w hy the University in order to get well-equipped students did not 
demand a much higher standard. It is tho examination that is at fault more than the 
pupil. To any one who has visited high schools in Bengal, it would appear that the 
teaching of English is o viously imperfect. The teachers do not use the language qut 
of school to any extent, nor do they find it possible to study English by the ear and 
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tongue. In order to better the study of English and to devote more time to spoken 
English, it would be preferable for students to dq their history and other subjects in the 
vernacular up to the Matriculation or Leaving Certificate, and to utilise the time thus 
saved to written and spoken English. The advantages would bo two-fold. It would 
perfect the study of English as also of the vernacular. The intermediate examination 
stages may be part of the school course, and it would be advantageous if the Intermediate 
could be bifurcated, so that it will bo the culminating point for those not seeking a 
university career (with a definite hall-mark of attendance), while for others it will be a 
hall-mark of fitness for a true university career. One thing, however, is certain at the 
present time, and that is this — unless the standard of entrance into the University is 
considerably raised, any reform within the University itself in the way of securing better 
university training will be largely nullified. 

8. The teaching of the University should be grouped into departments and facul- 
ties. At the head of each department should be a university professor. So far as the 
Department of Economics is concerned, teachers are appointed who are not always ex- 
perienced teachers or real experts in their subjects. In economics, for example, the 
professor has not, until recently, been able to get the assistance of expert lecturers. 
We require to follow the example of the London School ol Economics or of Berlin where 
there is a fully equipped staff to deal with the various branches of the subject. In Berlin 
University there are at the present time five ordinary chairs of economics, and the 
oecupants are more or loss specialists in one or other branches of the subject. Bering, 
the senior Professor, is interested mainly in agricultufe ; Herknor, Schraoller’s suc- 
cessor, is interested in social questions ; Bernhard has a reputation of being a wonderful 
teacher in general theory ; Schumacher is a financial specialist ; and Sornbart is an 
authority on the theory and history of capitalism. Schumacher, who is mainly responsi- 
ble for public finance in Berlin University has travelled in the United States, was a 
civil servant both in Prussian and Imperial departments, and p:ofo-<sor of economics 
of Kiel in 1899 and at Bonn in 1901, Specialisation is essential, and it would be neces- 
sary in order to get the most capable men, to compete with the salaries paid in the senior 
services of the country. At present the University does not attract men who have a 
first-hand knowledge of the subject, because it cannot afford to pay salaries which 
Government pays its civil servants. Another criticism which might be passed on the 
Economics Department is that little initiative is left to the professor or his assistants. 
The syllabuses are too ambitious, and the pupils arc confronted with a large range of 
text-books, k^pcaking as an examiner in economics for the past eight years, I should 
like to emphasise that the greatest possible freedom should bo given to professors (who 
should be real professors) and the false specialisation which no.v exists should bo done 
away with. It is also necessary in order to preserve continuity of examination stand- 
ards that there should bo only a few examiners for ea^'h subjiict, ordinarily about half 
a dozen at most, probably less. Such examiners will b'^ a bodv of picked men, the 
professors being C'caminers assisted by co-evamin<*rs from outside the Department. 
What has boon said as regards the School of Economics would apply in th*^ main to the 
teaching of technology and commerce. Tlicro is room for the teaching of technology 
and ceminerce in the Univeristy, I doubt whether the teiching of agriculture should 
be undertaken as Pusa, Poona and other places arc already equipped for this work, and 
it >/ould be preferable for tho University to specialise in one or two schools rather than 
to dissipate its efforts over a wide field. If the Department of Technology is formed, 
engineering should bo included. If C3mmerce is taught, it should be given a separate 
faculty. In regard to tho course for a commerce degree, economics, accounting, 
mercantile law, and economic history and geography should bo obligatory on all can- 
didates, and the course for tho degree should extend for not less than throe academical 
years. A full course in one or more modern languages such as, French, German, Japanese, 
Russian, etc., and s course in science of industrial and commercial importance such as 
chemistry and physios, including practical work, would be advantageous. One scientific 
subject only should be taken, or as an optional, a second modern language, English 
might be substituted by students whose native language is other than English. Another 
group of subjects, such as, higher economics, international law, banking, 'statistics, and im* 
perial and colonial history should also form tho latter part of the course, and, if possible, 
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apprenticeship’ in a firm should be included. Tht main features of such a scheme 
should bo decided upon after consultation with comniorchal and industrial experts. 

7. Of the reforms, the most x)ressing need is the reform of the Senate, and the dcle- 
gatiop of its power especially to faculties. The Senate of the University is not adequately 
representative of the City of Calcutta, as a senate of a city university ought to be, and 
it is too large and heterogeneous to be an cfBcieiit executive body. The Senate deals at 
present with the miniitise of the university administration in a way that is altogether 
unneVossary. The Senate should be, like the university court of many modern uni- 
vorsitios, the goveninig body, whose supreme function should be its legislative power, 
and short ot the interposition of Government, the only means of altering the consti- 
tution and government of the University. The control of the Senate over the entire 
management of the University should lx* exercised entirely by means of statutiis {which 
should 1)0 few and simple) and ngnlation^. Statutes would be passed at one meeting ot 
the Senate and confiimed at a subsequent meeting in each ease by a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of those })resent as voters. The Senate or Court would decide any 
matter referred to it by appeal from the Syndicate. It w’ould appoint professors to 
the chairs that are, or may come to bo, in the iiatronage of the University, and 
it w'ould perform other functions similar to those at present enjoyed by the univer- 
sity courts ill modern universities. The Syndicate should bo the oxecutiV(‘ body of the 
University, as hitherto, and should have the management and administration of the 
University. It should deal with matters which are at present dealt wuth by tho Syndi- 
cate so far as the mam hues ot administration are concerned, but it should delegate a 
very large portion of its powers to a council which might be called the Academic 
Council. ” The Acadmnic Council should consist of the Vice-Chancellor, the deans of 
the faculties, and selected teachers from the various schools of the Univ’ersity. More 
power should be given to tho faculties and the dtqiartments of the University, especially 
to the former. If the Faculty is made the unit, and professors are compelled to work 
for the improvement ot the Faculty as such, the lesult would be greatly to the bcm‘fit of 
the University, it will jnit an end to the disruptive forces in the University creating 
internecine jealousy and competition tor students, which have been appositely termed 
the “ instinctive megalomania of the colleges. TJie hcad-ciuarters staff should consi.st, 
in addition to the Chancellor, wlio would he an ex-officio member of tho Senate or Court, 
a Pro-Chancellor who would preside at the meetings of the Senate or Court in the 
absence of the Chancellor, ot a Vice-Chancellor who w ould be a permanent salaried 
official and the chief administrative officer of tlu' University. Tljo Vice-Chancellor 
should be ex-officio member of the Syndicate and all its committees, and of the 
Academic Conned and the faculties. The Regi.strar should be responsible for the re- 
gistration of students and graduates of the University as well as Secretaiy of tho 
Senate and Syndicate, and he should be the chief officer of the Vice-Chancollor’s chnncal 
Staff. It w^ould satisfy the amour pr(>p?c if His Fxcelloiicy the Viceroy, when no longer 
C'hanccllor, would be Visitor ot the University. The constituent colleges should be 
concentrated, as far as possible, in one area. I’he present university buddings should 
include more suitable accommodation for the Nenate, for committees, and for the 
head-quarter staffs. There should also be ample aecomniodation for a club house and 
for a largo central university library togetlier witli a more suitable hall for the uni- 
versity convocation and large educational gatherings. 

8. Before proceeding to an analysis of the statistics of passes, it is important to remem- 
ber, by way of a caveat, the defects of these examinations. Tho Haldane University 
Commission summed up the position in regard to London University as follows : “All that 
is provided is a syllabus, and all that the examination can profess to test is a know ledge, 
at the time of the examination, of tho subjects prescribed by the syllabus, becaiiso the 
candidate may get his know ledge in any w ay he likes. He may w ork hard and w ell, and 
he may have tho best instruction, but the test of tho examination affords no sufficient 
evidence of this. As far as it tests his knowledge or information alone, it can obtain 
evidence only of memory, and not even of lasting memory, because, in the case of some 
subjects at any rate, cramming is the most successful way of preparing for the test, and 
it is notorious that a good coach can enable a candidate even to dispense with cramming 
more than frag monte ot a subject prescribed. In some subjects the questions are more 
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in the nature of tests of capacity than ol memory, but, as Mr. Hartog points out, in order 
to afford evidence of capacity the standard of marking in the case of these subjects would 
need to bo much higher than in the case of tests of memory. Whether it is reasonable 
or not to accept 30 per cent, of the full marks when you are testing memory, it is clear 
that if the question is intended to tost a candidate’s capacity to do a thing the percent- 
age of marks requnod ought to bo much higher, ‘f A boy who can only do right five 
addition sums out of ten cannot add. A ^lerson who reads a thermometer accurately 
five times and inaccurately five times cannot read a thermometer. A person who under- 
stands niiK'-tenths of the words in an easy passage in a foreign language, W'ith or without 
the use of a dictionary, but is at sea in regard to the meaning as a whole, has not brought 
his knowledge of the language to a useful point.’ * No doubt the suecesstul candidates 
for external examination have to work haid. Wo do not suggest that the examinations 
are easy to pass ; tlui largo percentage of failures is sufficient evidence that they are not. 
But ttie largo niimlx'r of failures also proves that a wide syllabus of prescribed .subjects 
with an external examination as the' test of the information acquired, inevitably tends- 
to unoducational methods of work, and that far too many of the candidates arc only 
“ having a shot at it,” because theie is a tan* chance of scraping through a rather indis- 
criminatiiig test w-ith a mmirnuui amouiit ot knowdedge and a turn of gootf luck.” 

* * ♦ * ♦ “ shall make recommendations' 

whicli will dispense with the necessity of tin* syllabus, by ensuring the appointment of 
teachers who can be trusted wath the chaig(‘ of university education. Teachers wdio can 
be ti listed with this far more impoitant and responsible duty can aUo be trusted with the 
conduct of examinations, in so far as tlicy are accepted as proper and necessary tests for 
the degrees of the University. J5ut examinations, even when conducted by the teachers 
of the uuiversity, and based upon the instruction given by them, ought not to be the only 
tests for the d(*giee. It is not right that the work ot years should be judged by the- 
aiisw ers given to examination paper.s in a few' hours. It cannot be fairly tested in this 
way. liowcver conducted, such exainn ations arc an insufficient and mconcliisivo test 
ot the attainment ot a^imivc'rsity cducaticn and w'hcn account is taken of individual 
idiosyncracies and the special qualities which examinations favour, and when allowances 
are made for tlu* accidents which inc\itably attend such limited and occasional tests, 
it ap])(‘ars to us only fair that din* weight should bo giv'en to the whoU^ record of the stu- 
denth’ w ork in the University. 11 the academic freedom of the professors and the students 
is to be maintained — if scope for individual initiative is to be allowed to the professors 
and the students are to protit to the full by their instruction — it is absolutely necessary 
that, subject to propci salegiuuds, the degrees ot the University .should practically bo the 
certificates given by the profe.ssors th(*m.selves, and that the students should have entire 
confidei ce tliat tlu^y m ly trust their academic fate to honc.st work under their instruc- 
tion and direction. There is no difficulty whatever in the University pro\iding for 
such control, regulation, and publicity as will be an adequate guarantee oi impartiality, 
and of sucli a measure of iiniformitv as may be considered desirable.’ * 

9. Appended to tins note will be found .statistical tables ,*'howdng the re.sults of 
examinations in Calcutta University as coinjiarcd with other Indian UniversiticK during 
the last nineteen year.^*. The figures for tho three new universities of Patna, Benares- 
and Mysore for Ifiis have been added to the tables. 

MatncHlatum. — The total number of candidate.s who appeared at the matriculation 
examination of the eight universities in 1918 was 33,000, as again.st 21,000 in 1900. Of 
the.s(‘ nearly half (15,000) a})peared m ('ale utta University. The total number of passes- 
in 1918 was 17,000 or 52 per cent, as against 8,000 or 38 per cent, in IIXX). During the last 
nineteen yeais, the highc-st percentage of pa.sses w'as 79 in C'alcutta (1910), 66 in the 
Punjab (1917), 61 in Madras (1915), 63 m Allahabad (1907), and 57 in Bombay (1913) It 
may be noted that in Madras various forms of school final tests are recognised as equi- 
valent to the matriculation examination. This accounts for the rapid decrea.se in the- 
number of candidates appearing in Madras University since 1908 {vide Table 2). On 
the average of five years (1914 — 1918) it appears that in the matriculation examination 
the percentage of passes is highest in Calcutta University, the,Punjab comes next with 
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a percentage nearly approaching that of Calcutta University. The remaining seven 
universities have a lower percentage. 


University. 

Quinquennial average. 

Candidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta .... 

13,634 

8,417 

61-7 

Madras .... 

62 

17 

32-7 

Bombay .... 

3,793 

1,458 

38-4 

Allahabad .... 

3,8:.9 

1,136 

. 20-6 

Punjab .... 

5,3 )8 

3,160 

58 0 

Patna* .... 

3,6-9 

1,6GG 

45*9 

Benares* . • . • * 

45 

9 

20*0 

Mysore* .... 

403 

138 

34-2 .. 


* Figures for 1918 


Intermediate vlrfa.— The total nunihor of canUiclates )io appeared in tlic intermediate 
examination in arts in 1918 was 17,t«H), of whom nearly S.lidO appeared in I'ajeiitta 
University. The total number of jiasses as 7,000 or })er cent, as against -,<00 or 
40 per cent, in 1900. In this examination, Bombay stands first in respect ot the pciccntage 
of passes. The highest during the last nineteen years was 73 in Jiomliav 
64 in the Punjab (1918), 63 in Allahabad (1904), 34 in Calcutta (1918) and 46 in Madras 
(1903). The percentage appears to bo shghtlv increasing in Calcutta and the Punjab. On 
the average of five years (1914—1918) it appears that in the intermediate examina. 
tion in arts the percentage of passes is highest in Bombay University lollo^\ed b\ the 
University of the Punjab. Calcutta occupies the third place, follow ed by Allahabad and 
Madras. In Benares Uhiversity the percentage in 1918 was 60. 


University. 

Quinquennial average. 

Candidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passers. 

Calcutta 



5,761 

2,719 

47-2 

Madras 



4,532 

1,282 

28'3 

Bombay 



915 

578 

61-2 

Allahabad 



1,966 

881 

44-8 

Punjab 



,062 

COl 

56-6 

Patna* 



830 

421 

50*7 

Benares* 



91 

63 

69 

Mysore* 



30 

11 

36*6 


Figures for 1918 
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I fitermediale Science . — There is no intermediate exammation in science in the uni- 
versities of Madras, Allahabad and Mysore. It was introduced in Calcutta University 
in lUUy, The total number of candidates appearing in this examination in 1918 in the 
five universities of Calcutta, Bombay, the Punjab, Patna and Benares was 2,455, of 
whom 1,485 appeared in Calcutta. The total number of passes was 1,389 or 5G per cent, 
of the number ot examinees. On the average of five year.s (1914 — 1918) it appears that in 
tho intermediate examination in science the percentage of passes appears to be almost 
the same in the universities of Bombay and the Punjab. It is higher in Calcutta. 


Univer-sity. 

Quinquennial averaue. 

C andidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta 



1,263 

724 

57-3 

Madras 

. 

• 

No examination. 


Bombay 



120 

57 

47-5 

Allahabad 



No examination. 


Punjab 



424 

211 

49 8 

Patna* 



156 

109 

C9-9 

Benares* 



55 

33 

60 

Mysore 


1 

No examination. 



• Figures for 1918 


B. A. (Pass ). — There are two courses for the B. A. examination, the “ pass ” course 
and the “ lionours ” course. There is no “honours” course in Allahabad, Benares 
and Mysore Uiiivei>ities The total number of candidates who appeared in tho B. A. 
(p.iss) exammation m 1918 was 6,754, of whom 3,012 appeared in Calcutta. The total 
number of pas‘Jo« y/a? 3,739 or 44 per cent, as against 758 or 31 per cent, in 1900. The 
highest percentage was 78 in Bomba}^ (1903), 69 in Allahabad (1902), 59 in Calcutta 
(1913), and 53 in the Punjab (1918). The percentage is increasing in Calcutta, but it 
appears to be d(\’lining in Allahabad. These figures exclude Madras University, because 
in the case of that University it is not practicable to ascertain the total number of 
candidates for the purpose of calculating the percentage of passes. The figures under 
“ total number of passes’* shown agaimst “ B. A. (pass)*’ of Madras University in 
Table 2 relate to the total number of candidate.^ who qualified themselves each year 
for the degree after passing all tho divisions or parts of tho examination.f A separate 
statement (Table 3) has been appended showing the number of candidates examined 
and passed in each division or part in the different years. On tho average of five 
years (1914 — 1918) it appears that in thoB. A. (pass) examination, Bombay appears to 


t In tho Madras University, a candidate has to pass in three divisions or two parts of the B. A. degree exam- 
ination under the old by-laws or tho new regulations, as the case may be, in order to qualify himself for the 
degree, and he may, at hla option, take the examination as a whole or appear by parts in different years. 
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have a generally higher percentage, Punjab comes next, and is followed by 
Calcutta and Allahabad. In Mysore University the percentage in 1918 was 52*6. 


Quinquennial average. 


University. 



Candidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta 



. 

2,822 

1,293 

46-8 

Madras 




.. 

• • 

' . . 

Bombay 




635 

268 

48*2 

Allahabad 




1,039 

405 

38-9 

Punjab 




4)23 

4.30 

46-6 

Patna* 




445 

186 

41-8 

Benares* 




89 

30 

34 

Mysore* 




76 

40 

52-6 


• Figures for 1918 


B. A. (Hononrs ). — The total number of candidates who appeared in the B. A, (honours) 
Examination m 1918 was 1,077, of whom 413 appeared in Calcutta. The total number 
of passes was 780 or 73 per cent. On the av^erage of five years (1914 — 1918) it appears 
that in the B. A. (honours) examination, Madras University has a higher percentage of 
passes, Bombay and Calcutta coming next with an almost equal percentage. The 
percentage is low in the Punjab and Patna Universities. 


University. 

Quinquennial average. 

Candidates, 

! 

Pasties. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta 

. 

. 

392 

293 

74-7 

Madras 



114 

90 

84-2 

Bombay 



233 

179 

76-8 

Allahabad 



No examination. 


Punjab 



130 

57 

43-8 

Patna* 



17 

9 

52*9 

Benares 



No examination. 

j 

Mysore 



No examination. 

1 


• Flgurei for 1918 
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B.Sc. {Pass ). — As in the case of the B. A. examination, the examination for the 'B. Sc. 
degree also has two courses, the “ pass ” and the “ honours ” course. The B. Sc. (pass) 
examination does not exist in Madras and Mysore Universities, and there is no 
“ honours ” course (although there is a “ pass course) in Bombay, Allahabad and 
Benares universities. The total number of candidates who appeared in the B.Sc. 
(pass) examination in 1918 was 728, olP%hom 359 appeared in Calcutta. The total 
number of passes was 396 or 54 [)cr cent, as against only 10 or 67 per cent, in 1Q(^. 
The highest percentage of ])asscs vas 100 in Bombay (1901), and in the Punjab (1902), 
72 in Allahabad (1904), 65 in Calcutta *(1916). The percentage of passes in this 
examination also, as in the case of the B.A. examination, appears to be increasing in 
Calcutta, but declining in Allahabad. On the average of five years (1914 — 1918), it 
appears that in the B.Sc. (pass) examination, the percentage of passes in Bombay is 
greater tlian in other Indian universities, the Punjab comii^g next, follow'ed closely 
by Calcutta and then by Allahabad. 


Quinquennial average. 


University. 



Candidates. 

— 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta 




352 

194 

551 

Madras 




No examination. 


Bombay 




48 

30 

62*5 

Allaliabad 




165 

73 

44*2 

Punjab 




52 

29 

66’8 

Patna* 




24 

14 

68*3 

Benares* 




18 

6 

33*3 

Mysore 




No examination. 



* Figiiirs for 1918 


B.Sc. {honours ). — In tlie B.Sc. (honours) examination, u hich exists only in the uni- 
versities of Calcutta, the Punjab and Patna, the total number of candidates appearing 
in 1018 was 153, of whom 125 appeared in Calcutta. The total number of passes was 
108, or 70 per cent. The highest j>crcontago of passes was 95 in Calcutta in 1908 and 
75 in the Punjab in 1909. On the average of live years (1914 — 1918) it appears that in 
the B.kSc. (honours) examination, Calcutta has a higher percentage than the Punjab. 
The percentage in Patna University in 1918 was 80. 


University. 

Quinquennial average. 

Candidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Ualcutta 




131 

94 

71-7 

Madras 




No examination. 


Bombay 




No examination. 


Allahabad 




No examination. 


Punjab 




20 

11 

55*0 

Patna* 




10 

8 

80 

Benares 




No examination. 


Mysore 




No examination. 



Figures for 1W8 
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M,A . — The total number of candidates who appeared in the master of arts examin- 
Jition in 1918 was 1,122, of whom 720 appeared in Calcutta. The total number of passes 
was 609 or 54 per cent. In 1900 the number of can lidates was 329 and the number of 
pas^s 156, the percentage in this case being 47. The highest percentage of passes 
during the 19 years was 77 in the Punjab (1916), 76 ui Allahabad (1914), 75 in Bombay 
(1900), 67 in Calcutta (1911), and 56 in Madias (1906). On the average of five 
years (1914 — 1918), it appears that in the M.A. examination, Allahabad has the highest 
percentage of passes, followed closely by the Punjab ; Calcutta and Bombay come next. 
The percentage is lov est in Madras. In the Patna and Benares Universities the per- 
centages in 1918 were CO and 80 respectively. 


(Quinquennial average. 


University. 



Candidates. 

I’assos. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta 




646 

332 

51-4 

Madras 



, 

139 

49 

35-2 

Bombay 



, 

110 

53 

48*2 

AUahabad 




92 

61 

69-0 

Punjab 




83 

49 

59-0 

Patna* 




10 

6 

60-0 

Benares* 

, 


• 

5 

4 

80-0 

Mysore 

• 


• 

No examination. 



• Figures for 1918 


'M,Sc > — There is no examination for the degree of master of scicnco in IMadras 
Patna and Mysore Universities. It was introduced in the universities of Allahabad and 
the Punjab in 1908, in Calcutta in 1910, and in Bombay m 1914. The total number 
of candidates appearing in this examination in 1918 was 237, of whom 183 appeared m 
Calcutta. The total uuiiiber of jiassos was 133, or 56 per cent. Calcutta LJmversity 
appears generally to have a lower percentage of passes m this examination than other 
Indian univcr.sitics. On the average of five years (1914 — 1918), it appears that in tho 
M.Sc. examination, the universities of tho Punjab and Allahabad have a higher per- 
centage of passes tlian those of Calcutta and Bombay. 


Quinquennial average. 



Candidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta 



144 

75 

53-1 

Madras 



No examination. 

Bombay 

, . 


2 

1 

50-0 

Allahabad 

. * 


22 

15 

68'2 

Punjab 

. 


14 

11 

78-e 

Patna 

. 


No examination. 


Benares* 



6 

6 

83*3 

i 

Mysore 

• 


No examination. 


Figoref for 1918 
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10. It would appear from the above comparative statistics that the University of 
Calcutta, while occupying the first place in respect of the percentage of passes in the 
matriculation examination, generally fails to maintain that position in the higher examin- 
ations, and this seems to some extent to corroborate, ceteris 'paribus, the statement made 
above (paragraph 5) that the matriculation examination of Calcutta University has- 
failed as a test of attainment for candidates seeking admission to the University. 

Details of passes according to classes in each examination are given in the appended 
Tables Nos. 2 and 3. 

11. U nder-graduates . — ^Table No. 4 show’s the number of under-graduates in the 
different faculties of the five universities in each of the last twelve years (1907 — 1918). 
The term “ under-graduate ” denotes one who has been admitted to a college, whoso 
name is still on the rolls of a college and who has not yet taken a degree. It does not 
include those who having passed one degree proceed to another. 


Numher of under-graduates. 


University. 

Ten years 
ago. 1009. 

Five 3 ’ears 
ago. 1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917 

1918 

Calcutta 

10,230 

22,531 

24,135 

25,787 

28,257 

26,769 

Madras • 

5,741 

9,508 

10,306 

9,914 

8,522 

8,495 

Bombay 

3,198 

5,129 

4,471 

5,840 

6,099 

6,625 

Allahabad . 

1 

3,397 

5,064 

6,744 

5,835 

6,346 

5,622 

1 

Punjab 

1,107 

1,759 

1,867 

2,249 

2,264 

! 6,159 

Patna 

•• 

.. 

• • 

•• 

• * 

3,190 

Benares 

•• 

# ♦ 

•• 

- 

•• 

j 694 

Mysore 

•• 

« # 



81 

521 


The total number of uiider-gradnatos in Indian universities has showm a steady 
increase since 1907. In 1918 the total number was 56, .544 or over two and a half times 
tli (3 number ten yc'ars ago. Of this total, 47 p(T cent, was in Calcutta University, 16 per 
cent, in Madras, and the remaining 38 per cimt. in the other six universities combined. 
Almost 87 per cent, of the total number belong to the faculty of artKS. Of the total 
number of under-graduates in Arts (49,728 in 1918), nearly onc-half (22,426) were in 
C'aleutta University, nearly one-sixth (8,108) in Madras University, and over one-third 
in the othiu' six universities combined. Under -graduates in modieme numbered 2,917 
in 1918, of whom nearly onc-half (1,334) wore in Calcutta University, over a third (1,063) 
in Bombu 3 ', and over a fifth (520) in the other universities combined. In the case 
of oiigineormg, however, Bombay stands first with less than half (148) of the total 
number (376), Calcutta standing second w'ith over a fourth (85). The Punjab and 
Benares are the only two universities w'hich have undcr-graduates in “ oriental languages 
and literature,” the total number in 1918 being 398. In ‘ other faculties,* Calcutta 
had nearly 80 per cent. (2,916) of the total number of under-graduates (3,646) in 191 
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APPENDIX. 

Table i. 


Arza and population of the territories assigned to the universities of India 
together with the number of colleges and high schools in British territories. 


University. 

Territorial limits. 

Area in 
sq. miles. 

Population. 

Colleges 

1 High 

1 schools. 

1 


'' British — 




j 


Bengal . 

78,699 

45,483,077 

51 

1 733 


Assam 

: 53,015 

6,713,635 

3 

' 38 


Burma . 

230,839 

12,115,217 

2 

83 

Calcutta .J 


i 





Indian States — 

1 





Bengal States . 

! 5.393 

822,565 




Assam State (Mani- 

1 8,450 

346,222 


, , 

i 

pur). 

1 


i 

, 


riOI6-I7 

i 376,402 

65,480,716 

1 

j 56 

854 


Total . J 

i 







491,000* 

103,916,069*' 63 

692 


British — 

1 


1 

i 



, Madras . 

1 142,330 

41,405,404 

00 

224 


(-V)org 

1,582 

174,976 

.. 

3 

Madras .-<1 







Indian Statesf — 



1 



Madras States . 

10,549 

4,811,841 



< 

Hyderabad State 

82.698 

13,374.676 

" i 



fi9ir).i7 

237,159 

59,766,807 

1 

48 I 

227 


Total . ^ 



j 



1^1011-12 

291,966 

69,679.440 

35 

! 

202 

r 

British— 



1 

1 



Bombay (ineluding 

123,065 

19,683,249 

14 1 

154 


Smd and Aden). 





Bombay . J 







Indian States — 






Bombay States 

63,864 

7,411,676 


. , 

1 

Baroda . 

8,182 

2,032,798 




fl916-17 

195,111 

29,127,722 

14 

164 


Total . ^ 






1^1911-12 

195,105 

29,117,115 

15 

133 


* Included the area, population, etc , no^ assngind to Patna Unher«>jty, 

t Mysore has been omitted although there are some institutions in the state still affiliated to Madras 
University. 
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Arta and population of the territories assigned to the universities of India^ together 
With the number of colleges and high schools in British territories — contd. 


Univ<‘rsity. 


T<‘i iitori.il limit'-. 


Fiinjab 


A^i.i and Oudh. 
('mitral rroviiioes 

and Bf-rar. 
Ajnnr-Morwara 

Indian StatoH — 

Unit 0(1 IVovincos 

Stat(‘y. 

(Vntral Provinces 

Stat(‘s. 

Central India A^^miey 
Hajiiutana Agency . 


f 1016-17 

•il011-l2 

British — ■ 

Punj.il) . 

Xoi t h AVest Frontier 
Province. 
Bilucliistun 
Delln 

Indian St.ites — 

J’unjal) States . 

Xort li AVr--t Front U“i 
l’rovin((' (Agencies 
<111(1 tubal areas). 
Baluchi.stan States . 
Ka'-hnur 


r Biitivh-- 

Bihar ai 


Indi.in States — 
Biha' and 
State."-. 

Total 


Area in 
^CI. mile.s. 

Population. 

(Jollegcs. 

High 

achools. 

106, 102 

46,8.7.7,108 

.31 

166 

1)0,82:1 

1:1,01 6,:i08 

7 

.70 

2,711 

.7Ol,:J0.7 

1 

9 

.7,014 

1,178,072 



:U,I74 

2,117,002 


•• 

77,:i67 

0,:i.76,080 

.. 


128,087 

io,.7:io,4:i2 


• • 

4.72,408 

84,4:56, 107 

30 

227 

4.72,408 

84,4:36,107 

74 

175 

00,2.71 

I0,.776,G47 

18 

153 

1:1,100 1 

2,106,0:5:5 

3 ^ 

17 

.71,228 ' 

41.7,412 


3 

.77:1 

412,821 

4 

7 

1 

:U),.7.71 

1 

4,212,704 



2.7, .700 

j 

1,622,001 



so,uo 

420,201 

j 


8t,4:i2 

:5, 1.78, 126 

! 


;i04,i:i8 

32,017,118 

1 

1 2.7 

ISO 

:{0i,. 7:1.7 

:5 1, 07.7, 747 

20 

129 

8:i,2:]:i 

.34,400,084 

11 

103 

28, (>48 

:5,04, 7,200 

' 

•• 

111,881 

:58,4:57,203 

11 

103 
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Area a)id population of the territories assigned to the universities of India, together 
with the number of colleges and high schools in British territories — coiicld. 


Ujnivcr.“ity. 

1 

1 I'eiTitorjal 

1 

1 

1 

Area in 
>q. mile-. 

Population. 

^ Cjllogl s. 

1 

IliKh 

vrIiooN* 

My^sore 

Indian Statr's — 

My^iore 8tatc 

2‘\47r. 

0,800,103 

1 

1 

4 

5 


I'OTAL 

20,47.> 


4 

f) 

Benares 

Kcsjclcntial 

•• 

1 







y. EXAMINATIONS AND ArEOINTUSaST OF XXAHINNBS. 



1914 523 ] 34 ! 156 12T ! 317 60 6 94 16 27 12 j 55 58 5 I 389 9 153 98 260 66*8 


1917 \ 742 I 32 [ 149 j 204 1 385 1 51*8 } 151 1 33 1 S2 | 16 I 81 1 53*6 I 431 ; 36 i 234 j 69 j 339 j 78*6 



Bombay ,< 1902 48 2 8 9 lO 39*5 
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1^1918 i 47 1 4 16 21 ! 44 7 j 2 j 1 , 1 2 , 100 n 393 H j 154 i29 304 77*3 



1903 


GENERAL MEMORANDA, 


133 



(a) No examiuation 




(*1900 1 329 { 10 j 51 ) 95 I 156 1 47 4 1 1 •• I •• I [ . I 270 1 8 I 70 f 71 ( 149 
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Note.— (1) There arc no classes m Bachelor of Arts (honour;^) examination in the Punjab. 
(2) (Jaudidates from Nati>e States and Ceylon are excluded from these tables. 
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lei j Usu ‘1 I 091 I •• Use's I ZI61 
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* 1904 266 2 55 i 116 


GENERAL MEMORANDA, 


m 



(rt) No examipatiOD. 



BALHELOll OF SCIEACE (PASb). 
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yorE ~(1) There are no this^e- in Baelielor ol Seieiice (honours) exaniinatiou in the Punjab. 
Ci) Candidate* !rom .Native btatea and Ccjloii are excluded from theic tables. 

(a) No examination. 

(b) Totals lor B. A. (pass) exclude Madras for all the columns. 


Table 2 — continued. 

Results of the different examinations of Indian iimversities held in the nineteen years 1900 to 1918 — continued. 
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1918 5,500 829 1,613 531 2,973 ’ 54 0 | 1,485 522 i 361 34 , 917 01 7 , 14,490 4,995 3,155 400 8,550 59 0 
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(«) Xo examination. 
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Mysore 



I 6,801 I 126 j 1,245 I 1,342 1 2,^13 j 39 9 { 29 ; . . i 6 1 0 [ 12 1 41-4 | 20,5S? I 2,310 j 3,8t8 | 1,716 j 7,863 
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JfOTB. — Candidates Irom *^ative States and Ceylon are excluded f rom these tables. 
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Table 3. 

Results of the B. A. examination of the Madras University held in the nineteen 

years 1900 to 1918. 


Nature of examina- 
tion. 

Year. 

Division or Part. 

Number 

examin- 

ed. 

Number op Passss. 

Total 

passed. 

Perce nt- 
age 

passed. 

Class 

I. 

flaps 

II. 

( lass 

m. 


r 

1 

1 

English Language . 

856 

2 

80 

272 

354 

41*4 


1900 < 

Second Language . 

669 

28 

244 

267 

539 

30*6 


( 

Science Division 

765 

25 

153 

216 

394 

51*5 


f 

English Language . 

917 

2 

103 

383 

488 

53*2 


1901 4 

Second Language . 

626 

20 

283 

213 

616 

82 4 


[ 

Science Division 

819 

22 

202 

225 

449 

54 a 


r 

English Language . 

98o 

2 

182 

413 

697 

60 9 


1902 J 

Second Language . 

749 

24 

319 

277 

620 

82 8 


1 

Science Division 

915 

16 

192 

262 

470 

51'4- 


f 

English Language . 

926 

10 

198 

372 

580 

62 6 


1003 J 

Second Language . 

720 

19 

230 

324 

579 

80- 4 


1 

Science Division 

972 

28 

207 

240 

535 

55-0 


r 

English Language . 

880 

5 

133 

372 

510 

58*0 

Bachelor of Arts .j 

1904 J 

Second Language . 

700 

21 

251 

281 

CO 

lO 

uO 

79*0 

(old). 

1 









1 

Science Divibion 

955 

14 

224 

285 

523 

54 8 


r 

English Language . 

1,069 

2 

78 

332 

412 

38-5 


1905 J 

Second Language . 

946 

1 

14 

244 

457 

715 

75‘6 


1 

L 

Science Division 

i 1,130 

18 

180 

360 

564 

49 9 


r 

English Language . 

1,332 

2 

165 

474 

611 

48 I 


1900 ^ 

Second Language . 

980 

17 

308 

469 

794 

81 0 


t 

Science Division 

1,189 

20 

21 G 

343 

579 

' 48«7 


r 

English Language . 

1,109 

11 

107 

370 

488 

44-0 


1907 J 

Second I.anguagc . 

698 

16 

264 

308 

588 

84 2 


1 

Science Division , 

1,061 

24 

214 

312 

650 

61-7 


r 

1 

Englisli Language , 

1,145 

1 

98 

834 

433 

378 


1908 ^ 

1 

Second Language . 

092 

11 

211 

333 

555 

80*2 


1 

Science Division 

1,006 

34 

229 

302 

665 

56-2 


r 

English Language . 

1,465 

8 

19.3 

6C4 

765 

61-6 


1909 ^ 

Second Language . 

972 

22 

377 

420 

819 

84' S 


J 









L 

Science Division . 

1,189 

29 

23B 

885 

649 

64*6 
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Table 3 — continued. 


Results oj the B. A. examination of the Madras University held in the nineteeen 
years 1900 to 191 S — continued. 






Number of passes. 





.Number 




T 1 

Percent- 

Nature of p\amin- 

Year. 

Divi'sion or Part. 

cxauim- 

__ 

_ 


XULUI 

age 

ation. 



ed 

tiass 

Class 

C'la ss 


passed. 





I. 

11 

III 




r 

English Language . 

1,423 

4 

113 

509 

626 

44-0 

f 

1911 

Second Language . 

1,005 

19 

409 

453 

881 

87 7 

1 

1 

Science Ui\ision 

1,301 

31 

■344 

435 

810 

62 3 

Bachelor rf Arts 









(old)— conf<f. 1 

r 

1 

English Language . 

1,640 

15 

232 

678 

925 

56 4 

( 

1912 ^ 

1 

Second Language . 

945 

23 

366 

389 

778 

82 3 


[ 

Science Division . 

1,287 

33 

375 

382 

790 

6P4 


r 

Part I . 

410 

n 

268 


279 

68 0 

B. A. (new regula- 

1913 < 








tions). 

1 

Part 11 

396 

10 

259 


275 

09 5 


r 

1 

English Language 

877 


38 

286 

324 

36 9 

B A (old) 

1913 ■< 

1 

Second Language . 

259 

10 

127 

93 

230 

88 8 


(. 

Science Division 

621) 

5 

94 

210 

309 

49 1 


r 

Part I . 

592 

10 

302 


372 

62 8 

?. A. (newr regula- 

1914 








tiens) 

1 

Part IT 

583 

8 

281 


289 

49 5 

1 

r 

1 

Eugli'-h language . 

029 


35 

273 

308 

48 S 

B. A. (old) 

1914 i 

; Second Language . 

50 

! 

22 

23 , 

45 

76 3 



, Sci<*ncc Division 

G25 

'1 

43 

185 

1 230 

36 8 


f. 

Pait 1 . 

790 

4 < 

473 


' 477 

59 9 

B. A. (new regula- 

1915 < 








von«»). j 

1' 

Part II 

809 

7 

032 


639 

73 5 

i 

1 

f; 

English Language . 

300 


1 

45 

46 

I 

150 

B. A. (0 d; 

1915 -i 

Second Language . 

07 

1 j 

33 

28 

1 

02 ; 

92 5 



Science Division . 

1 

257 


20 

70 

90 1 

85-0 


f 

Part I . 

1,180 

3 \ 

545 


548 ' 

46 4 

B. A. (new regula- 

1910 -1 1 



1 



1 


tions). 

1 

. Part II 

1,004 

19 

657 


676 

63 5 


ri 

English Language . 

257 


18 

132 

150 1 

58-4 

B. A. (old) 

1910 < 1 

Second Language . 

17 


7 

6 

13 

70 5 


1! 

Science Division 

274 


24 

90 

120 

43 8 


1 

("i 

Pait 1 ' • 

1 1:4 


440 


44') 

38 6 


1917 ^ 1 









1 

^Paitll 

1,047 

17 

734 


7,1 

71 6 



Pait I 

1,554 

8 

[ 865 


878 

56 2 


1918 \ ' 









l\ 

Part 11 

1134 

3 

ro3 


509 

44 9 


Note. — ( l) Iho B. A. degree examination under the ne regulations was hold for the first time in 1913. 

(2) The B. degree examination under the old by-laws was held for the last time in 1916. 

(3) No examination in 1016. 
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Table 4. 


Number of under -graduates of Indian universities in the twelve years 1907 to 19h 


University. 


Arts. 

Medicine. 

Engineering 

Oriental 

languages 

and 

literature. 

Other 

faculties. 

Total. 


ri907 

6,250 

B23 

94 


412 

7,279 


1908 

6,000 

510 

100 

.. 

409 

7,169 


1909 

8,570 

567 

109 


984 

10,230 


1910 

10,428 

606 

92 

.. 

995 

12,121 


1911 

12,379 

632 

88 

.. 

919 

14.018 

Calcutta 

1912 

14,973 

708 

93 

•• 

1,525 

17,299 


1913 

17.273 

769 

97 

.. 

2,025 

20,164 


1914 

19,315 

847 

104 


2 206 

22,531 


1913 

20,400 

032 

04 


2,703 

24,135 


1910 

21,822 

984 

78 


2,903 

25,7S7 


1917 

23,916 

1,100 

83 


3,158 

28,257 


J918 

22,425 

1,33 4 

85 


2,915 

26,759 


1907 

5,314 

175 




6,489 


1908 

6,053 

205 

.. 



6,258 


1909 

5,515 

22C 




6,741 


1910 

4,743 

253 

.. 

.. 


4,996 

i 

1011 

5,609 

244 


.. 


5,853 

Madras •{ 

1912 

0,094 

254 

12 



6,900 

1913 

7,920 

258 

23 



8,201 


1914 

9,248 

234 

26 



9,508 


1915 

10,008 

272 

25 



10,305 


' 191C 

0,625 

259 

30 



9.914 


1917 

8,145 

261 

116 



8,522 


^1918 

8.108 

289 

98 



8,495 

t 

"1907 

2,466 

679 

143 


87 

3,375 


1908 

2,352 

500 

155 


72 

3,139 


1909 

2,425 

526 

143 


104 

3,198 


1910 

2,723 

558 

148 


104 

3,533 

Bombay ^ 

1911 

2,959 

564 

102 

1 

88 

3,713 


1912 

3,305 

631 

148 


102 

4,036 


1913 

3,499 

638 

166 


104 

4,307 


1914 

4,057 

623 

166 


283 

5,129 


1915 

3,475 

648 

197 


151 

4,471 


.1916 

4,702 

644 

189 


lOo 

5,840 
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Table 4 — continue!. 

umber of under-gi aduales of Indi m univ^rsitks in the twelve years 1907 to 

continued. 


University. 

Arts. 

Medicine. 

Engineering 

Oriental 

languages 

and 

literature. 

Other 

faculties 

Total. 


ri9i7 

4,426 

885 

146 


642 

6,099 

Combay — contd . 









L1918 

4,983 

1,063 

148 


431 

6,625 


'1907 

2,812 





2,812 


1908 

3,216 





3,216 


1909 

3,397 





3,397 


1910 

3,373 




.. 

3,373 


1911 

3,597 

29 




3,626 


1912 

4,000 

57 



5 

4,068 

Allahabad . 









1913 

4,393 

84 



7 

4,484 


1914 

4,937 

108 



19 

5,064 


1915 

5,573 

134 



37 

5,744 


1910 

5,661 

137 



37 

5,835 


1917 

6,133 

140 



73 

0,340 


^1918 

5,420 

1 15 



67 

5.622 


'1907 

703 

27 

144 

311 


1,135 


1908 

758 

32 

208 

192 


1,190 


1909 

721 

24 

131 

231 


1,107 


1910 

771 

43 

110 

231 


1,155 


1911 

944 

37 

78 i 

286 


1,315 


1912 

1,078 

34 

22 

321 


1,455 

Punjab . 









1913 1 

i 1,158 

45 

2 3 

419 


1,648 


1914 

1.235 

49 

.. 

475 


1,759 


1915 

1,269 

47 


551 


1,867 


1910 i 

1 1,548 

76 


625 


2,249 


1917 

1,920 

288 


56 


2,264 


l1918 

4,524 

96 

96 

331 

208 

5,150 

Patna 

1918 

3,170 

.. 



20 

i 3,190 

Benares 

1918 

622 

. 


67 

5 

694 

1 

^1917 

81 





1 

Mysore , . < 








1 

^1918 

476 


45 
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Table 4 — concluded, 

Nu^nher of unler graluates of In Jian universities in the twelve years 1907 to 

1 9 IS — conclud ed . 


Umv T'^ity 


Alts 

Med cm ' 

E igincenng 

Oiicntal 

languages 

and 

literature. 

Other 

faculties 

Tot^l 


r 1907 

17,545 

1,404 

381 

311 

490 

20,140 


1908 

17,439 

1,307 

403 

192 

571 

19,972 


1909 

20,628 

1,343 

383 

231 

1,088 

23,073 


1910 

22,038 

1,400 

350 

231 

1,099 

25,178 


1911 

I 25,488 

1,500 

00 

Cl 

280 

1,007 

28,555 

Total 

1912 

30,050 

1,584 

275 

321 i 

1 

1,032 

33,868 

1913 

34,243 

1,094 

312 

410 

i 2,136 

88,804 


1914 

38,792 

1,801 

290 

475 

1 

2,567 

43,991 


1915 

40,731 

2 033 

310 

551 

2,891 

46,522 


1910 

4 . 1,358 

2 100 

297 

1 625 1 

3,245 

49,625 


1917 

44,021 

2,674 

345 

.->6 

3,873 

51,560 


,1918 

49,728 

2,917 

370 

1 398 ' 

1 

i 

' 3 046 

i 

56,625 


note. — (I' l Thf* term “iinder-graduatc” denote-^ on > who has horn admitted to a collepc, whose name i** f fill 
oti the rolls of a collepo, and who ha'* cot yet taken tlie degree. It does not mchule those who ha\ mg jasged one 
degrcv' proceel to another. 

(2) Candidates rro n Native States and Ceylon are excluded from these tables. 
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Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar. 

I should like to make the following further suggestions in connection with 
anivorsity education ; — 

(a) There ought to bo compartmental examinations ; and a student who fails in one- 
subject ought to be examined again only in that subject and not in all the 
subjects. 

(5) The University should take more practical steps to encourage tlie vernaculars 
with a view to making the teaching and examination through the vernaculars 
compulsory in all the subjects up to the highest standard in the immediate 
future. With this purpose, encouragement should be given for the transla- 
tion of the standard work.s in the foreign languages into Bengali, and also- 
the preparation of suitable text-books into Bengali. 

True and sound education cannot spread except through the medium of one’s owu 
mother tongue ; and all necessary steps should be taken to realise this end. 


SiNHA, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

A great deal has been written on the system of education in India ; and a groat deal 
has still to be written. The system is undergoing a transformation ; but the last word 
has not been said, nor has the finishing stroke been given. Alike with some of the other 
activities in India, the whole system suffers from immaturity. There has been no per- 
fection gained, nor has a tinality been arrived at. No one will deny that there has been 
progress, and in many instances, definite progress; but that the last stig' has been 
reached and that the coping-stone has been placed none will admit. Ihung immature ^ 
the i^rystein has been subjected to experinumt and even to venture, and whore these factors 
come 111 one may rightly expect failures. an<l in .some nut vices, crade and avoidable 
failures. 

One of the experiments made on the system of education m India has been the attempt 
to graft on the young trunk the mature and sturdy branches of education as found in some 
of the best universities of England, like tho.o of Oxford and C'ambridge The Engh'.h 
universit’es have not been the work of a day ; the people of England have not arrived 
at the present state of civilisition and refinement in a decade or two. Reforms have 
come about by the procc.ss of centuries of labour and by the patnuit foresight of indivi- 
duals who have gone the way of all mortals long before their ideals uere realised or their 
schemes bore fruit. Education in England may well then be styled a growth, a develop- 
ment, that has both influenced tho.se for whom it has been engendered and in like maimer 
has been influenced by those for whom it was e.stablishcd. Not so with Indian education. 
For ages, long before the British advent in India, education m India was mainly devoted 
to the memorising of the classics of the land ; and tho'-^c who indulged in those luxuries 
■vv'ero the privileged few ; the masses remained ignorant. Then came the pioneers of 
English education in India. Macaulay — that astute but wilfully prejudiced politician- 
arranged his series of educational reforms. The universities were formed and a system 
of Engli.sh training was mapped out for the people of India, wholly unsuited to their needs 
and devoid of their interests. Whatever else he may be, the Indian is a born imitator ; 
ho learned lesson after lesson of this high training system, English essentially in its ideals, 
and the inevitable result was that he grew to be an imitation — van unworthy imitation at 
the best — of English ideals and manners. Then once more the “ powers that be ” felt that 
the training was unsuited to Indian ideals and to Indian needs ; and once more under 
the able and determined leadership of Lord Curzon came the reforms in university educa- 
tion. Obsolete implements of culture wore cast aside, much of the chaff of useless exa- 
minations was eliminated, and generally new methods were employed. The system was 
broadened up to a certain standard and has been attenuated above a certain standard. 
Here again, however, it will be recognised that though much has been done much still 
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remains to bo done. To instance these statements some sort of investigation of the 
details must bo undergone. There was no doubt that with the old system, beginning 
with an entrance examination, a great and growing opfortunity was given for 
“cramming.” Text-books were appointed for the study of English, of history, of 
geography, and other kindred subjects. The subtle Indian soon realised tl at all that was 
necessary was a careful memorising of the important portions of text-books, and in some 
eases, of the whole text-book ; and students passed in schools who wore nothing better 
than repeating automatons. To battle this evil the present matriculation examination 
was introduced. No text-books arc sot, a syllabus is framed for each subject, and a wide 
list of books is merely reeomnionded. But has this finally solved the difficulty of training 
the growing minds of the young men of India ? Books not being appointed for study, 
a general standard being only fixed, teaching in the matriculation class has deteriorated. 
In England the tutorial system obviates this difficulty. In India the young man being 
given a general standard, with little to study, neglects to study altogether. In most of 
the colleges, if not all, the professors are constantly grumbling that students are not fit 
-to be received for the arts and cionce courses, although they have passed the matricula- 
tion examination. The result is that teaching in the first arts and science classes is 
becoming increasingly difficult and disappointing to professors. Pupils leave in the 
middle of the terms discouraged and, if they pursue the entire course and hazard the 
examination, they retire in most eases failures. A further investigation will go to show 
that the higher classes in the universities are suffering from the same defects and that 
in many cases graduate i are unqualified for the degrees that they receive. 

These reforms, therefore, much as they have been inaugurated with the highest ideals 
in view, for the welfare of the Indian, have failed because, as mentioned before, there 
has boon the constant attempt to graft the mature system of English training on the 
immature Indian stock. Schemes have been formulated by those in touch with the youth 
-of India, who have none the loss failed to grasp the untlerlymg principles on which the 
Indian character is based. The Indian possesses essentially a plulosophic mind, highly 
subtle and filled with intellectual energy, but the physical counterpart is lacking and the 
inclination to act is wanting. A cursory study of the religions of the East, and their 
^ihilosophies, will justify this statement. The mind of the Englishman, on the contrary, 
is materialistic. To him the idealistic, the philosojihic, are more conceptions, so long 
as they do not alter and inijirove the things around him to his advantage and comfort. 
To the Indian the situation is reversed. Ttie world and its environments remain as they 
were, unlookod after and unsough ; intellectutality is the one thing developed. It is true 
that among Englishmen there have arisen from time to time world-renowned philo- 
sophers and savants, just as there have arisen among Indians acute men of worldly wisdom 
and experience, but tliese exceptions go largely to prove the rule. The effort of university 
-oducation in England has, therefore, been to draw men away from their materialistic 
tendencies and to lead them to phi'oiophic and literary j ur^uits. The ini t ike was created 
when a like efiort was made to tram the Indian mind. Such a mind already highly philo- 
sophic and literary has no need of literary in lucements and philosophic blandishments 
to allure it. To do so is to employ the adage found in common use, “ as carrying coals 
to Newcastle”. What is wanted is a system of education that will draw the Indian away 
irom such idealistic pursuits and will make him look a little more at the world around *him. 
India is m daily need of more men to plough her fields more scientifically, to dig ‘her mines 
more methodically, and to sell and barter her thousand and one rich products on more 
•economic lines. How is this end to be attained ? The main outlines of the answer may 
already be conjectured. Briefly, it is to give Indian education a practical bent. There 
is less need of arts colleges and .seminars ; there is more need of i-chools and institutions 
teaching the practical sciences. The young men of India have little need of university 
-courses. They have a greater need of practical training ; ia tead of the matriculation 
examination some form of a school terminal examination may be introduced, in which 
subjects of practical use to the young students should be more and more introduced. By 
this device the bulk of the young men of India will be induced to give up their futile 
attempts to pursue higher education, and they will enter business at an age which will 
give them every chance of future success through the medium of experience. Those who 
vdesire to advance further in the arts and .sciences may appear for the matriculation 
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examination and go onwards to the attainment of degrees. There should be no bar to 
students who really and earnestly strive to perfect themselves along these lines ; but 
for all such the residential system of university education is strongly advised. One 
great and lasting benefit of the hostel attached to a college is that the students are in close 
proximity to the English professor, and any attempt to theorise or to exhaust the intellect 
by long and tedious hours of study is checked well in time. Each hour has its purpose 
set in the routine, games are given an equal chance with study, for in the development 
of the mind one often is inclined in early years to neglect the body, more especially so- 
in India. The practical training given to the intellect in the hostel is often more to be 
preferred to the giving of innumerable lectures at unseasonable hours by itinerating pro- 
fessors whose ostensible and often unfulfilled purpose is to dovclope the mind, and with 
it the character of the pupil, a very laudatory aim but signally failing all along the way. 
Those desiring to go further in industrial pursuits shoidd be given every facility in the 
technical institutions that are now being opened in India. The aimless study of growing 
young men should in all cases bo stopped, for with these, learning achieved, with no 
opportunity in life to pub knowledge into practice, there comes the inevitable result — 
stagnation lestdmg on to dissatisfaction. The unrest of India may bo, in a large 
measure, attributed to this cause along with few other '. What is badly wanted in 
India is a system of education suited to India’s needs, one that will go largely, if not 
wholly, to solve her many problems. We desire practical men who will serve her cause- 
faithfully, not intellectual giants who will consume the sustenance of many idly, with- 
out any tangible result. 

(Extract from the '‘Century Review” of September 1917.) 



VI aOVERNMEirr and education. 


Qeaeral Memoranda. 

Chatterjee, Sris Chandra. 

A great many of the evils, to which reference is made in the questions and which 
I presume are sought to be removed, are bound up with the question of the adminis- 
trative policy of the Government and it may be necessary for me, therefore, to refer 
liero and there to political aspects of the situation. Let mo remark here by the way 
that whatever pious motives might have inspired the Commission, it would not be 
Iiossible for it to effect any good, unless it be clearly brought home to the Government 
that a more liberal educational policy is Mecessary for remedying evils that are crying 
■for reforms. 


Hay, Satis Chandha. 

The end of education, says a great writer, can only be attained by identifying the 
national education with the living forces for good vhicb are latent in the Stale. I 
fully agree in the sentiment expressed in this passage and consider that in an ideal 
university, its life and activities should bo identified with the life and activities of 
the State. It therefore follows that all branches of education which are “ necessary for 
service to, and advancement of ” the State and which accordingly represent its acti- 
vities, should be included in the activities of the University. Now, the “State” in 
India is the small group of citizens actually ruling or not, but belonging to the ruling 
race (which I shall call the de facto State) whose interests are apt to conflict with 
those of the people of the country; for, if human nature is universally what it is, the 
de facto State which is the embodiment of sovereign power, is likely to exercise it to 
its own benefit or advantage. There has, therefore, arisen, or is likely to arise a 
divorce between the de facto State and the Indian people, which has given rise, or is 
Ukoly to give rise, to a similar divorce between the latter and the University, con- 
trolled as it is by the de facto State. It is also for this reason, I believe, that the 
Government of India has been hitherto perplexed to formulate and carry out a truly 
national educational policy in India, in complete harmony with the life, traditions, 
civilisation and the modem economic activities of the State, because it has been 
hampered by the difficulty of reconciling the interests of the de facto State and the 
Indian people. A university which is perpetually out of touch with these living 
national forces may prosper for a time under artificial stimulants; but if its develop- 
ment is to be progressive, spontaneous and permanent, it must be continuously 
animated by these forces. Hitherto the inspiration for the educational life and policy 
of the country has been mainly drawn from a foreign source, and we have still to 
rely on that source for our “ highest teachers ” and the highest training of our youths. 
If it comes to pass that we may be obliged to depend on that source for ever, the 
inevitable result will be that our University will fail to develope within itself those 
germs of life and activity which are necessary for acquiring for it that pre-eminent 
position of independence and strength which I consider to be one of the essential 
features of an ideal university. In order, therefore, to endow our University with a 
status and prestige worthy of the highest University, we must be left with a freedom 
to do our best gradually to develope it from within and to make it independent of the 
foremost universities of Europe, to which it now stands, as it were, in the position of 
an affiliated college. To develope the opportunities for the highest training, it is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that our University should be sovereign, t.e., it must 
have a large degree of freedom of teaching and study, and its life and activities 
should stimulate and be in turn stimulated by those of the State. The relation be- 
tween the State and the University should be analogous to that between life and 
breathing — ^neither can exist without the other. Under present conditions, the de 
facto State draws its life and sustenance from foreign universities; the Indian State 
from Indian non-sovereign universities. There co-exist, as it w^ere, two states with 
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two lives within the same body politic nourished and sustained by two different 
sources. There is no fusion of interests between the two states, and the one draws 
its life blood from a weak body and the other from a strong and vigorous body. If 
the status and position of the Indian State rises to the elevation of the de facto 
State, the Indian universities will also attain to the eminence of the English univer- 
sities. And this (i.e., the fusion of the interests of the de facto State and the Indian 
people) is the sole condition on which the highest ideal of a university is attainable in 
this country. A sovereign university, which is synonymous with an ideal university, 
cannot live and thrive in a non-sovereign state. 

I am bound to confess that the Calcutta University has many defects and has 
made some mistakes during the last ten years of its teaching career. But I must 
concede that they were inevitable and incidental to the difficulties of administration 
of a novel machinery. Reforms are no doubt necessary and some of them are urgent. 
The directions m which they should be carried out are the following : — 

(а) Extension of accommodation by removing the buildings to a big site in the 

suburbs, the development of an e8j)rit de corps among the teachers and 
the students, and the grant of freedom to teachers to exercise their powers 
of discipline over the students. 

(б) The improvement of the position and prospects of teachers; and, as a com- 

pensation for the small salaries which they receive in comparison with 
those of members of other services, they should be endowed by Govern- 
ment with some sort of distinctive social rank. 

(c) The institution of a few scholarships to enable some of our young teachers to 

study in foreign universities to qualify themselves for the highest teaching. 

(d) Adequate Government subsidies for conducting the University in an efficient 

manner until public benefactions come forward. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to obtain such benefactions from wealthy people if the Government 
address an appeal to thorn. Such appeals have never failed to find 
response in the past in respect of matters other than educational ; and it 
would not, I daresay, be improper nor undignified on the part of Govern- 
ment to make such an appeal on a matter of prime national importance. 
Public benefactions will, I expect, flow in spontaneously \Ahen society 
begins to feel, in its ramified activities, the benefits of University teaching. 

(c) Recognition of the tiuth that the Government and the representatives of 
trade, coinmeicc and industry should co-operate with the University to 
promote the interests not of the de facto State, but of the de jure State. 

(/) Reforms in the system of recruitment for the public services : and the en- 
couragement of a demand for the best university men on equal terms 
with Europeans. (I w'ould not object to a small differentiation in salaiies.) 

(g) Expansion of the activities of the University for the highest training of 
Indian youths in agriculture and forestry, commerce, technology and en- 
gineering in all their branches, fine arts, etc., so as to develope to their 
fullest capacity their individual faculties in the respective branches to 
which they are most congenial. 

The above should, in my opinion, be the minimum of reforms necessary to recon- 
struct the University on a sound and satisfactory basis. So long as it continues to 
occupy a small or subordinate place in the State, so long reforms suggested ou any 
other basis will be unreal, infructuous and merely palliative. 




VIL HEALTH OF STUDENTS. 

General Memoranda. 

Basak, Krishnaprasad. 

Throughout the civilised world the necessity is fully admitted of a thorough and 
regular study of children v ith a view to the following : — 

(a) Determining the standard, mental and physical, of the normal child. 

(b) Finding out their defects in body and mind and prescribing the proper remedy. 

(c) Adapting methods of training and education to the stage of their growth and 

development. 

(d) Differentiating the mentally deficient from the normal and making separate 

provision for turning the former into useful and happy members of society. 

Such studies in England, America, the Continent and, very recently, in Japan 
have been attended with the most satisfactory results. I drew the attention of the 
public to the need of medical examination of students in 1903, and that of the 
psychological in 1911, through the medium of East and West and The Modern Review 
but with practically no response. As the time now seems ripe for making a start, I 
have renewed my appeal and hope to see the idea a fait accompli. 

At the very outset, it should bo made clear that the aim is the true welfare of 
every child studied and not the mere collection of data for statistical or other purposes. 
Practical as the aim is, it will materialise itself in improved health and vigorous 
mentality of the individual child. Afc the same time the mass of information that 
will bo collected will be readily available for the advancement of scientific study and of 
public health and sanitation, no less for the prevention of infant mortality. 

The statement of aim is enough to show that the Government, the University, the 
district boards and munieipal corporations, and all educational and charitable institu- 
tions dealing with children in any form on the one hand, and parents, teachers and 
medical men on the other are all vitally interested in the movement. 

A beginning may and should be made with the pupils on the rolls of the high schools 
situated in Calcutta. A careful study of the number of such schools with their 
population shows a minimum of 15,000 children. The working days of Calcutta schools 
in the year amount to a little over 230. Making every allowance for all sorts of 
contingencies, regular study of children may be made for 200 days, which works out 
a daily average of 75 children. Striking a golden mean between the minimum tima 
requiicd for general, and the maximum for special, examination, forty minutes per 
child should be a fair estimate. It means 50 hours’ work for every day. 

Every child should be put to mental and physical tests at least once in the year, 
special cases being examined as many times as necessity warrants, followed, if needi 
be, by reference to experts in diseases of the mind and body. The study will begin 
with the child, sojourn into the regions of science in order to find out his conformity 
or non-conformity to the normal type and the measures of and come- 
back to him with a statement of measures, preventive or isuring his 

real welfare. For this purpose there shall be established a close touch between the 
workers of this institution, on the one hand, and parents or guardians, teachers, medical 
men, health officers and superintendents of reformatories and lunatic asylums, on 
the other. 

This brings me to the question of the w’orkers necessary for carrying on the business 
of the institution. For regular examination fifteen whole-time qualified assistants 
(Rs. 000) shall be the minimum requirement. These may easily be recruited from 
among the graduates in medicine and psychology and diploma-holders of medical 
schools. For purposes of special examination and w^orking out the data with reference 
to each child so as to find out his defects, mental and physical, and prescribe the cure 
or prevention, as the case may be, two experts (Rs. 400), one psychologist and one- 
medical examiner, are necessary. Over and above these workers, there is to be a whole- 
time officer (Rs. 350) in charge of the entire institution whose business shall be to 
co-ordinate the work done by the experts and their assistants; communicate with the- 
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school authorities and parents or guardians; move, as necessity arises, the Government, 
the municipalities and other bodies concerned; do every thing to ensure the smooth 
working of the institution ; and be ever on the alert to extend its operations to now fields 
and to promote developments in directions where children are the central figure. In 
short, this person should be the heart and soul of the movement whose enthusiasm 
tempered witli exporiciico of children at home and school will supply the motor power. 

The initial expenditure by way of apparatus and appliances (Us. 2,000), forms and 
furniture (Us. 2,000), library and journals (Us. 1,000), may be expected to amount in 
round numbers to Us. 5.000. It should be noted here that some of the apparatus 
used in laboratories of expt3ri mental psychology may, without the least detriment to 
their efficacy, be made in this country. Hence the modesty of the figure given above. 

The recurring expenditure will, besides the pay of the staff, include the charges of 
the office establishment, icnt of the lioiise wherein wull bo located the office and the 
labortitory and eonve^\anco charges for visiting schools. This will come up to about 
Us. 2,000 a namth in round numbers and should not be grudged, if efficient w’ork be 
the sine qua non of the existence of such an institution. 

Since the (lovernment and the Municipality are vitally interested in the true 
W'elfare of children, they may reasonably be expected to jointly make possible to 
inaugiiiuto tlie movement. Material help may also conic from educated people who 
understand the need of providing the cheap ounce of prevention to spare the adoption 
of the costh pound of euro, not unoften without any satisfactory results. Parents 
and guardians who wall ho directly benefited aro sure to put in their mite wdieu they 
are convinced by expeiience of the good that this institution intends to achieve. As 
the data to he eolleeted shall be available for the use of studies iu experimental ps;scho- 
logy, the University may naturally bo expected to give the movement a substantial 
measure of help. 

There shall be a governing council composed of representatives of different interests 
concerned. The business of this council shall ho to administer the affairs of the institu- 
tion, make appointments, regulate receipts and disbursements, cause reports to be 

E ublished, and in every way secure the efficient working of the organisation. It shall 
e a public institution and shall necessarily be registered under Act XXI of 1860 
(Charitable Societies’ Act). 

Tests. 

t/sicah 

1. Height — Standing and sitting 

2. M'eight 

3 Hoad — C’lrciimfereuce and diameters 
4 Chest — Inspiration and expiration 

5. Sight — Acuity, heteroplioria, fields of vision and of colour vision, colour 
vision, visual perception s[)an. 

0 Heai mg— Acuity, loeali-sat ion, localisation of moveinont, .sensitivity to 
tickling 

7 Pressui e^— Acuity, least disceinibJe diffeiamee, jiain threshold 
8 K maesthei.is-— Acuity 
D Tast<‘ — Acuity 
10 Snieii — Acuity. 

11 Teeth 
12. Heait 

13 Tilings — Xiinl capacity. 

14. Glamls. 

15 Adenoids. 

1C, Deformity and abnornnl peculiarity. (Hernia, phimosis, spinal curvature, 
etc.) 

Mental. 

1. Immediate memory .span. — Articulate sound, vi.sual symbols, colour, 
mu. si cal sound, form. 

2 Reton tiveness. « 

3. Association— -Train of thought, word -association, reactions, emotional 
reactions. 
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4. Active perception — Attention: duration, span, range. Imagination: 

linguistic, inventive. Reason : 

5. Control of muscles in fixed position — Body, hand and arm. 

6. Accuracy of movement. 

7. Steadiness of movement. 

8 Speed — Movement 

9. Fatigue — Muscular, mental. 

10. Reaction — Simple and compound. 

11. Suggestibility. 

12. Image type. 

13. General Intelligence — (Binet test). 


A Few Facts from Personal Observation. 

Mliat led mo to think of the need of a clpld-welfare institute on the lines laid 
do\\ n above may be bi iofly stated : — 

(i) My eldest son suffered from many ailments during childhood. His nature 

and nurture had therefore to be stud'ed caiefully This familiarised me 
with a number of diseases peculiar to (hiJdrcn and particularly those 
affecting the growth of their body and the training of their mind. 

(ii) Another son of mine, when about twelve years old, began to grow alarmingly 

dull in understanding, accompanied with shortness of hearing. He Mas 
all along knoMn as .a bright boy and did almost ail vork in connection 
With his education at home unaided Observation led me to suspect 
the growth of adenoids which suspicion was confirmed by an expert 
surgeon. A month’s treatment cured the boy to the return of bodily health 
and mental vigour. 

(iii) In teaching three of my children at home much time had to be spent in 

finding out the nature and extent of their mental poMers and suiting 
accordingly the method of teaching them each subject, such as giving 
them notions of geographical terms and perspective in drawing, creating 
interest in history and geography through observation, experiment and 
excursilon. 

(iv) While discussing child psychology with the teachers of a high school, the 

absence of any information about the laws of growth, mental and physical, 
of oiii children was keenly felt Yot there can be no doubt tliat of all 
the (jualificatious of a teacher the very first is a knoAvledge of the normal 
course of mental development of ovi*ry child, particularly of tlie appear- 
ance of the instincts that blossom, ripen and pass into higher phases, 
provided they are gi\en proper play at thoir nascent stage Failure in 
rousing the interest of children in x>lJints, animals and objects was tiaced 
to beginning lessons on them with form and colour instead of use; in 
drawing, to the neglect- of using men and things of cvery-day use as models 
and to exacting accuracy and fineness in execution; in history and geo- 
graphy, to starting lessons on them with the help of books and maps 
instead of pictures, excursions and observations; in English, to beginning 
its teaching before giving the child a good grounding in his vernacular 
and his evincing any interest in the English peojile Failure in keeping 
attention fixed on the subject under instruction was, in many cases, due 
to a disregard of the type of memory and level of intelligence of the 
pupils in the class. 

(v) A i)reliminary study was made with the help of some friends of 371 children, 
consisting of 179 boys and 192 girls. Record was made of the age, height 
and weight of each on the physical side, and on the mental. In the 
absence of normal figures relating to the height and weight, according to 
age, of Indian children and realising the marked difference between the 
Indian child and the British or the American, Livi’s figures relating to 
Italian children^^ living in the sunny south of Europe, were taken as a guide 
and amended in the light of our experience. Comparison with such 
amended figures showed that out of 188 girls 98 were suffering from vary- 
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ing degrees of ill-health and of 176 boys 103 were similarly situated. Tlie 
teachers consulted confirmed the findings noted above. 

(vi) Mental tests not having been applied, nothing could be made out about the 
mentality of the children studied. This did not prevent me from finding 
out the extent of school retardation with reference to those under instruction. 
These were 328 in number, consisting of 155 boys and 173 girls. Talcing 
the university requirement, namely, the completion of the sixteenth year 
of age on the eve of the matriculation examination, as the tentatively normal 
age for reaching the standard of knowledge expected to be possessed by a 
matriculate, it was found that 250 children were above the normal age. 
Of these If 7 were boys and 133 girls. The figures relating to girls 
did not, due to our lack of interest in the education of girls and women, 
surprise me. But the question of boys stands on a different footing, since 
every one of them has in time to earn his bread. Each such case calls for 
an enquiry in order to find out how far his own defects, mental or physical, 
have to do with retardation and what remedy can be prescribed to 
tackle with what may be a preventable wrong so that it may not become an 
irremediable curse through neglect. 


Ghosh, Hai Hari I^ath, Bahadur. 

I must not lose this opportunity of mentioning a few convictions of mine referring 
to education as a means of securing efficiency for any people ; — 

I think that we can hope to develope a more efficient generation of men and 
women, if our education be orderly and sound from the outset; and a good 
order with a homogeneity of plan of effective control and guidance, and 
sound and effective teaching can only be secured in Boarding Institutions. 
This is the western method — boys and girls of those efficient races of men 
and women, are always put into boarding houses and convents as soon 
as their education is begun. The first thing they learn is discipline, which 
can be far more easily instilled into them than into older college students. 
And ^then they gradually develope a sense oi duty which constitute^! 
a very important step towards progress in any woik, which they aie 
required to do. They, moreover, learn to live in a sanitary way, which 
in their future life gives them a considerable protection against diseases 
and lightens so ranch the work of sanitarians, whom they must feel keener 
to help and keener to learn from and not keener to oppose as in many 
instances even now. Thus I can say, after all, that there will be smili 
and other very important advantages of far-renchiiig consequence iii 
iraining our children in boarding institutions. Further, we must not be 
misguided by an imposing array of a few brilliant scholars in any branch 
of knowledge, for it will be seen that for want of discipline and want of 
sanitary habits and sufficient sanitary knowledge, many such men have 
ceased to shine in their after life. 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

As requested by the Commission I have the honour to submit such information as 
( have been able to gather in Calcutta regarding the place of pliysical education in 
American educational institutions. If further information is desired it may be necessary 
'o send abroad for the catalogues containing it, I judge, however, that the enclosed 
vill be sufficient. 

I have arranged this information into three sections or groups : 

{}) The regular required work for all undor-graduates in two of tlio leading educa- 
tional institutions in New York City, t.e., Columbia Uiiiver.sity and the 
College of the City of New York. These are typical of practically all tlic 
best American colleges in the States and Canada. I enclose for your perusal 

u 9 
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a paragraph from the report of the United States ComrQi.ysioner of 
Education for 1912. (Appendix.) 

(2) For the work offered by a sjx'cial school or college of physical education under 

the University the following summary of the work offered by the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, i.s a good illustration. \Vliile this institution 
is one of th<‘ foremost along such lines it is by no means the only one. 
Other examples would include the universities of Oberlin, Chicago, Michigan, 
and, I think, Leland iStamford. The work at Teae hens’ College is grouped 
under two of their schools — “The School of Education ” and “The School 
of Practical Arts.” 

In the School of Education cour.ses in scouting and vocational leadership are found 
under the general heading of vocational education. While under the 
“ practical arts ” heading, courses in biology, physiological chemistry,, 
nutrition, hygiene, public health, nursing and health, and pliysical educa* 
lion are found. 

In the Scliool of Practical Arts, a full course of four years in physical education U 
offered. It groups its(*lf under the following three main headings : — 

(а) Teaching of hygume and physical t ducation. 

(б) Supervision of play grounds. 

(g) Supervision of hygiene and physical education. 

The work in {a) and {(>) may he included lu lour-year programmes leading to the 
(li'grce ot baclndor of scuence and a (hploma. The work in (c) is open only to 
graduate .students 

The suhj(‘cts arc similar in a general way to those offered in the School of Educa- 
tioii witli th(‘ practical w'ork in addition. 

In geneial the procedure is — A student elects physical (duration as his major 
subject and with it carries a full college course for which gets his 
(h'gree. This for the quantity ot work done, while the diploma is aw'aided for 
th(^ paiticular, sp(‘ciali.sed work taken, in this case, for physical (duration. 

(3) Fin.illy thi'ie are tlu' educational in.stitutions that offer fiill-tinio coui.^e'- in 

jihvsical education only. Realh, technical schools, for physical education 
lias advanced to the point wheio it is recognised as a .separate profession, 
these institutions gi anting in some eas(\s a degree (technical} and in other 
cases a dipiuma 


APPENDIX. 

^iepoit of tin Com}}u.s, Slower of Educalioi}, for year ending June 1912, of the United States 
of America, lolume 7, page 357. 

Typical Health TearJnng Agencies . — (.'ollegc wauk in li\giene. In order to illustratf^ 
what is being doiU' in t(M( hing in coniuM tion with regular college work, the following 
brief summ.ii \ of flu* work done m flui (kdlege of the City of Now York is offered ; 

The dc[iartiuenl of phy.sieal iiist ruction and hygiene of the College of the City of 
Xt'w Yoik had lor the year 1911-12 a staff of 17 profe.s.sors, tutors, and 
assistants engaged in cairying out a programme including the following 
lines of work: • 

(1) Individual iii'-triiclion in hygiene through a medical examination, hygiene 

nistructnni, and legiilar conferences ; 

(2) nnalical and .saint <iry siiperviMon of all students w'ith reference to hoard of health 

regulations, modu;al consultations, medical examination of athletes, and emer- 
gency treatnunt ; 

(3) lectures on hyguaie ((Ught terms) ; 

(I) ms truetion in physical exercise (drills with apparatus, swimming, outdoor games, 
and .sports) ; 

(f)) iiencral athletic control. 

A good part of this work is prescribed for all .students in the college. 
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Roy, Hira Lal. 

One of the functions of the University is to turn out good citizens. To .\ocom- 
plisli this, students should be given opportunities and inducements to awake in themselves 
the spirit of civic rights and responsibilities. Organisations which are best likely to 
promote such spirit may be classified as follows : — 

{(i) Every college should have its “ social service club ” managed entirely by the 
students with some sympathetic professors as advisors, but without any direct 
control. The whole organisation should depend on the voluntary service 
of the students. Its activities may be directed in the following lines: — 

(i) Opening and conducting night-schools in the college premises and outside. 

(ii) Nursing the sick and the poor. 

(lii) Reading and story-telling to the elderly workmen in , slums and haatis 

(iv) Taking care of street boys and keeping them ofi from gambling and 
other evil doings. , 

{h) Law college students can engage themselves in social service work with prolit 
to themselves and to the society by 0 ]>cninga “ Eree Legal Advice Bureau” 
for the poor honest litigant'^. Only the third-year law students should take 
jiart m it. 

(c) Similarly .i Free Medical Ad\ ico Bureau ” can he opened by medical students. 

The idea of loyalty to the college and the Univcrsily has become ridiculous to 
mo^t of the under giaduates. The reasons for the existence of such an unhappy statt‘ of 
affairs are many and of a various nature. It is impossible for me to dilate on the subject 
in this short and sketchy note. 1 shall merely point out one of the remedies, thought 
only a partial one. 

In western eouivtrii's as well there is manj" a tussle between the eol!<‘ge authorities 
and the under giaduates, but these oeeuireiiecs icmain hidden within the four walls of 
the coll(‘ge ami arc easily foi’gotten. These veiy imder-gi ad nates show thomseives up 
ns staunch supporters of the reputation of their college ami \ niversity when they liave 
to encounter any outsider. 

But in Bengal the case is entiiely <litfcrciit. Here the spiiit of loyalty is entirely 
lacking. 

If the students arc taken into confidence, if their grievances are given a patient hear- 
ing. and arguments for certain steps tak(*n by the authorities hut wdiioli are unplea- 
sant to the students are set before them, then tlie whole student body will feel their im- 
pel taneo and a spirit of oo- 0 }>eration will grow in them, and with it, as a necessary coiise- 
cpience, the spirit of love and loyalty. ' 

But no one can argue with the whole student-body just as it is impossible to argue 
with a mob. Therefore tlie proper method of jiroccdure would be to organise a “ Shaknls' 
Council — 

(A) To represent tlio students in matters alTectiiig their interests. 

(B) To afford a rcicognised means of communication between the students and the 

college and university authorities. 

(0) To promote social life and academic unity among the students. 

It wnll be no new innovation, for similar institutions are already in existe.ico at 
Edinburgh, Harvard and many other universities. 


Oral Evidence. 

Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

USih February 1918. 

Departnunt of Physical Education . — Physical eduextion .slioiild take its place .as a 
definite part of the university sy.stem and should be recognised as having sucli a [dace. 
There should therefore be an ade<j[uatc equipment, staff and programme of work outlined, 
for physical education. 
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2. In regard to Calcutta University as at present constituted this staff should act in 
an advisory capacity to the affiliated colleges. Courses would be drawn uj) for the use of 
colleges, examinations set and thorough inspection carried on. The head of this depart- 
ment aliould deliver university lectures. A university field should be provided where 
intra-and inter-collegiate matches and perhaps inter- university matches could be played. 

X Each college should employ a staff of jiliysical iastructors. 

(a) On the theoretical side, the college staff should give some 50 lectures in two years 

on matters of health concluding with proper tests which should count towards 
taking a degree. This instruction might be given in the vernacular. 

(b) On the practical side, every student sliould undergo the following: — 

(i) A thorough medical examination as soon as possible after his admission to a 

collegia. This examination of a student would take about 20 minutes. If 
the iiumlier of students was very largo, a second examiner might be neces- 
sary. Some Bengali students have objections to this examination, but it 
is not a religious objection. When such objection is serious the student 
may he referred for examination to hm family physician, whose report may 
be accepted if such person is acceptable to the authorities of the Physical 
Department of the Ihiiversity ; or if still unwilling and unable to present 
satisfactory reasons, a recalcitrant student might be denied the privilege 
of attending the University. U’lie examination sliould be repeated in normal 
cases once a year. 

(ii) Regular class work for the first two years. 

A student would be cla.'-sitied in accordance with the results of the physical and 
medical examination, either as able to take the regular collegiate physical 
uork in ilie regular classes, or as requiring speinal woik in special classes. 

The average student should ha\e, under .supervision, n -t less than two periods a 
neck in class work for the Hrst two years of his college course m actual physical 
de\ elopmental training, and tliree afternoon periods lor games under sui^ervi- 
Sion. Groups might include as many as 200 students. 

(ill) Optional work foi the last two \oars 

Eor the last two years and in po.si-gi adu.ile wxjrk, jih^sical education should bo 
required hut may be optional as to w hether it is of the gymnastic or games type. 
Q'hr^e periods per week .should be given to this in out-of-.school time 

(c) Tlie cquqimeiit should consist of the following: — 

(f) JMcdical examination offices with the iieces.sary medical, physical and anthropo- 
metric apparatus. 

(?i) G}innasium or exercise hall or exercising space in the open GO' X 100' clear, as 
a minimum. 

(i 2 i) Aiiangements for changing and bath, consisting of loeker.s, shower bath and taps 
and, when ])o.s.si]>le, a swimming hath, 

[iv) A lecture loom tor small classes and the use of a larger room for lectures to a 
largo group. 

(r) Futilities tor iccieation and game.s, consisting of tennis, volley-ball, basket ball. 

badminton, fives, etc., attached if po.ssit)le to the gymnasium or exercising 
.space. 

(d) Conqietitions in games .sliould be worked out as a definite part of the regular 

jwogramme of work. Indian games should be encouraged and any or all game.s 
.should bo introduced winch require a small or moderate amount of .space and- 
use a large number of players at one time. This is e.specially applicable to 
Calcutta where lack of space prevents English games such as cricket, football,, 
etc., being jilayed on a big scale. There is at present no intra-collegiate 
oiganisation of games. There should also be an extension of the inter- 
collegiate competitions. The aim and plan should be to provide recreational 
facilities for every .student in the college. 

4 The witness thought that the average school boy had sufficient to eat. The Bengali 
boys take kindly to these physical exercises. 
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5. Trained teachers . — There should be an adequate training centre for physical instruc'- 
tors. This is essential and could be developed in one of the two following ways — 

{a) It should be connected with the ordinary training of teachers. All students of 
normal colleges to receive a certain amount of advanced lecture work, and 
normal practice with cmphiusis on the pedagogy of physical education. In 
addition, for some students further courses should be provided enabling them 
to specialise m this branch of education. 

(6) By establishing a special school or college of physical education under the Univer- 
sity. 

Such a college or technical school should provide a three or four years’ course 
of work, with special equipment, staff and curriculum and grant at the conclu- 
sion a diploma or even a degree tor such work. 


Ray, Rames Chandra. 

12th Fehriiary 191S. 

The guidance of puhlic opinion. — iStudents, teachers and guardians are ignorant of, 
and, what is worse, indifferent to, the laws of health. The oidinary diet of the Bengali 
is too poor in nitrogen. fSuch a simple device as the substitution of chapatu s tor rice once 
a day would be beneficial. The wntness made the following further suggestions tor 
improv'ement : — 

(а) Standard diet bsts should be prepared for the benefit of students. 

(б) In addition to these lists, a doctor should bo attached to a hostel or a group of 

liostcls. 

(c) A standing coiiMiiittce for the promotion of health among studcuits might be con- 
stituted. 

Advice iii regard to physical exercise also would be benelieial. Football is too violent 
for Bengali boys, physically ill-developod and eating ordinary Bengali diet. An annual 
report showing the result of an cxaminaiion of the liealth of all students, say of Calcutta, 
should be published by tlie Coniimttce. On the ba.sis of such annual leports for a senes 
of, say, five consecutive years, should be calculated the minimum standard of diet and 
physical exercise suited to Bengali boys and girls of diflerent age.s. C'ompiilsory action m 
enforcing exercises would be iiinvise at presen!. Gradual im])rovcment is all that can be 
anticipated for the present from this educative piopagaiida. Medical examination of 
school boys and students all over Bengal should be introduced as soon as possible after 
the xuibhcation of the five consecutive years’ report. Voluntary, continuous and sympa- 
thetic w'ork IS necessary and will be forthcoming. The out-of -pocket expenses of the 
Committee should be paid by the IJniveisity. 

2. The hours of study . — The hours of study at schools are too long specially in the 
lower classes, and some change is necessary. The school hours might be from 7 to 10 
ill the morning, after which the beys would take their food. After this meal might follow 
more work for an hour or so in the afternoon, only for the four upper classes, and tiieii 
recreation. The w itness referred to a school in Calcutta where an additional foe of Re. I 
is imposed per month per boy, the school funds contributing" another rupee per boy per 
month, out of which food Ls provided to the boys in the middle of the day. 

3. Examination of boys . — The medical examination of each boy takes about 15 minute^. 
This IS a thorough examination with the exception of the chest and abdomen, and includes 
only a rough testing of the vision. If possible, <a test of some parts of the body should be 
conducted every three months, e.g., cye-sight, body weight, eliest-expaiision, etc. 

4. Residence . — A new type of warden should be appointed. He should be a d 3 - 
tinguished graduate of character, a sportsman, and should live with the students of the 
institution in which he teaches and have some knowledge of tlie laws of health. The 
dormitory system is better than cubicles or single rooms, as supervision is easier. The 
health and physical fitness of students is deteriorating. The witness considered the situa- 
tion very serious. 
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12th February 1918. 

Medical inspection of schools . — There is very little work along this line being done. 
Several of the mission schools have medical missionaries who have reported with regard 
to the physical condition of students in mission schools, especially with regard to tuber- 
culosis The Young Men’s Christian Association, 8(i, College Street, Calcutta, have exa- 
mined such of its members as are college students and have given them advice with regard 
to theii' condition and in case of physical deformities have given medical gymnastics for 
treatment. Government have had the services for the past nine yoii-rs of the Director of 
Physical Education, Young Men’s (^hristian Association. For five years the Physical 
Director devoted one-tlm*d of his time to Government and for the last four years he hag 
devoted half of his time to Government service, llis work has conclusively 
shown that the need for medical inspection is very groat. The examination of college 
students has shovn tliat there is a large proportion of studmits infected uith venereal 
disease, skin diseases, etc, and that theie is little chance in Calcutta for their receiving 
proper treatment. A large percentage of students in Calcutta are from the mofussil 
and come to C-alcutta ignorant of many things and the result is disease and afterwards 
treatment by quacks * The facilities of the Medical (Villege dispensaries are insiiiricient, 
and the college students do not care to be seen among the patients of the out-door dis- 
pensaries of the Medical College Hospital. It is, therefore, nece.^sary that some provision 
should be made vith regard to a dispensary tor the college students nheie tluy may be — 

(a) physically and medically examined, 

(h) told of their condition, 

(c) given treatment when too poor to pay for sam(% and 

(d) advised to consult a (jualiHcd piactitioner when able to jiay. 

This dispensary should be outside the Medical College Hospital compound 

A start m the medical inspection of school children might b(' made in the mofussil, 
particularly in district centres by the district boards. (,^uahfied medical men on the staffs 
of district boards could do a large pait ol the meditsd rnsjx'ction 

2 llyijiene and sanifa’ion - Th<‘ jiresiMit condition ol schools in Bengal is (exceedingly 
bad with regard to h\giene and sanitation. The class loom is duty, thf^ Hoor is sclrlom 
or never w'ashed, and the desks and bcnchc.s, window's and walls are hltliy Taght and 
ventilation aie given scant, if .uiv, consideiatKm Latiines also recpuie a great deal of 
consideration. At the ])rcs(xit tune most of the recept<w‘les for waste aic* not coveied, 
little disinfectant is used, and m many schools there is no latrine, Tlic latrine question 
alone is one of considerable importance to Bengal as the jungles arc, in m<inv cases, used 
instead of budding a latnne. »Sw eepcT service is also very bad and the whole question 
needs to be considered \eiy thoroughly beloic a dceision ls made. 

Under these conditions it is absolutely impo-.bililc for diseqiline to be inaiiitamed, nor 
can the students be cxjiccted to maintain a clean outward a])poarance wdicii tlie schools 
aie so very dirty. In the case of drinking water, we Hud that thcTe lias been gro-.-; care- 
lessness. Schools along llie Ganges arc iii the habit of taking the raw water from the 
river and using it without boilmg or the use of a disinf('{*tant. In other scliools, an m- 
feuffieient supjrly of wood is allowed for boiling the wmter. 

3. Physical training Physical training, as such, can do very little under the existing 
conditions of low grade teachers, low jiay and present school cnviionment. The low 
grade teacher cannot control the boys or exact attendance or discipline fi’om them To 
secure a good teacher, the jiay should be increased and provision for training of teachers 
provided. At the present time there arc two coiirse.s of six weeks each for the training of 
the present low grade teacher. This should be increased to a six months’ course and the 
work of training them should be carried on jointly by the David Hare Training Colle^ie 
and the iVrachua Bazar student playground w'here the present course is now held. The 
pay should be increased from Rs. 3.o to B.s. 50 in high .schools, Ks. 50 to Rs. 75 for training 


* I saw Colonel Calvert and he agreed. — C. P. Segard. 
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schools and Rs. 75 to Rs. IOC) in colleges and training colleges. This pay would mean 
that a higher grade man would come up for the post, take this six months’ training, and 
be able to go to a school, conduct the physical training, have full charge of games 
and be able to teach hygiene. This type of teachei; would also be able to counteract by 
exercise the tendency of deformity among school childien and coiisti}>ation which is so 
common amongst students. Physical training and teaching of hygiene must be made 
compulsory in colleges. 

4. Hostels . — Schools are using more and more attached hostels and therefore are 
taking over the responsibility of parents. This is a very serious question. Hostels are 
on the* increase because there are the following tendencies on the part of parents 

(a) To get their boys out of an unhealthy district. 

(h) To get him away from home influence and home duties in order that he may have 
more time for study. 

(c) To get him nearer to the school in order that he may b ' nearer the teacher who 

IS acting as tutor. 

(d) To place him in a bettor .school than his own district affords. 

(e) To get an unruly boj^ away from home. 

Under these conditions, it would be seen that the good .school will need more hostel accom- 
modation and that the healthy districts will rcqiinc more hostels. It is for this reason that 
Calcutta schools and colleges are crowded with students from the mofussil. The increase 
in hostels cannot be stopped unless more good schools are in evidence and more districts 
become knowm as healthy district*. It is necessary, therefore, that strict rules and regula- 
tions for the Imilding, maintenaiiee, and control of hostels be laid down at once. At tlie 
present time hostels are controlled largely by teachers whoso only qualification is their 
hnancial need and not because they are particularly fitted to run hostels. Only teachers 
of recognised ability .sliould be allowe/1 to control the hostels. With a qualified teacher 
m the hostel, A\e miglit then expeel that eleanlmess with regard to dirt, parasites, bath- 
aiiing of beilding, liglit and ventilition, would be earned on 

5. Sumuutrij. — It is desirable tliat the University or the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion or tlie tAVO combined, liavc a deiiartmcnt of hygiene winch wall include medic <il inspec- 
tion of .schools, hygiene and .sanit<ition, and phvsieal training. The head of this depait- 
ment W’ould be the I)in‘etor of Hygiene. He would lecture on hygiene in the University 
and colleges. There w'oiild be a dispensary and office in the (lilcutta University for 
examination and treatment of students. There would be an assistant m each of the three 
departments mentioned. Tlie dispensary w’onld be an outqiatient dispensary entirely. 
No distinction would be made between students who can afford an outside practitioner 
and those who eamiot Witli reg.ud to treatment, there w'ould be no recognisable dis- 
tinction betw een venereal patamts and others. This ileiiartmcnt ivould also inspect ^ ho jls 
and colleges along tlie tliree lino,s mentioned and rejiort to the Uniye’’.-Jity with leconi- 
mcndations. They would also lay down standards in the three dopartment.s Uovern- 
meut should tak(‘ tlie lead lu tliese matters, an<I sec that their schools are such as niav l)e 
used as a pattern for aided and uu-aide<I schools to follow. In many eases, Government 
schools are as bad as private, aided or unaided, schools and have not in the past t iken a 
lead in education. 

At the last meeting of the Bengal section of the ^leilieal Missionary Association, it 
was recoin mended to the Bengal Mi.ssionary Council that steps be taken to combat the 
increasing evil of veiiere.il dise.ise. It ivas also recommended th.it a medical anl an 
educational officer be secured to w'ork along these lines lU mission schools. 




Vm. MADRASSAHS. 

General Memoranda. 

Harley, A. H. 

The Calcutta Madrassah was founded by Warren Hastings in 1781 for the training 
of Muhammadans as officers in the East India Company’s service. When Persian ceased 
to be the court language the larger section of the community fooling that the study of 
English and the adoption of western methods and ways did not consort with their ideas 
hold aloof. From the middle of last century efforts were froqviently made to bring the 
Calcutta Madrassah and with it the affiliated madrassahs throughout Bengal into lino 
with Covernmont and private arts colleges, but the most that was conceded was the 
introduction of English as an optional subject into the Arabic Department and the for- 
mation of an Anglo-Porsian Department, devoted to the modern school-course of study. 
At present about one-third of the 550 students in the Arabic Department take English 
in preference to the alternative language, Persian. 

In 1911, Government decided to introduce into the Eastern Bengal madrassahs a 
revised course which in effect is a compromise between an oriental and a modern course. 
Ill the Punjab, a course had previously boon introduced which retained the orthodox 
subjects and added English, the University guaranteeing the standard of both and con- 
ferring a degree. Further, in Egypt during Lord Kitchener’s recent administration, a 
revised course on these linos was introduced into the stronghold of orthodoxy, al-Azhar. 
The trend, thorofore, favours the retention of the ol# and the addition of the modern, 
and it IS not out of place to mention that certain orientalists have advocated the erection 
of the now on the old and not the replacement of the latter as has practically occurred. 

It would not however bo fair to regard madrassahs as theological dejiartmonts only 
and to awar<l alumni a special degree and leave them with no better prospects than they 
now' enjoy. Students of madrassahs w'ould in an Islamic country ho qualified for 
Government posts. 

The course of studios in those orthodox seminaries is traditional, i.e., the “ scienco.s ” 
necessary for the interpretation of the Quran are the mam subjects of study, the remain- 
der being those sciences which the Arabs learned from foreign peoples. Tn the Quranic 
sciences arc included the traditional or religious sciences and the linguistic sciences ; 
m the latter, the intellectual or philosojihical sciences (also called the sciences of Iho 
foreigners). 

/. — Native sciences. 

1. Quranic exegesis (llmnl-Tahfr). 

2. Quranic criticism (Ilmul-Qira’at). 

3. Science of apostolic tradition (llmul-Hadi^). 

4. Jurisprudence (Fiqh). 

5. Scholastic theology (Ilmul-Kaldm). 

6. Grammar (Nahw). 

7. Lexicography (Lug^ah). 

8. Rhetoric (Bayan). 

9. Literature (Adah). 

IJ. — Foreign sciences. 

1. Philosophy (Falsafah). 

2. Geometry (Handasah). 

3. Astronomy (llmul-Kujtim). 

4. Music (Mtiefqf). 

o. iModicino (Tibb). 

0. Magic and alchemy (A1 Sihr-wal-Kfmiyd). 

The foreign sciences are almost entirely omitted from the present Bengal Madrassah 
course, only philosophy (including logic) and geometry being retained, and it is un- 
likely that, of the remaining four, any, except medicino; w ill be restored to the curriculum. 
The Punjab University has organised the Madrassah and Sanskrit orthodox courses and 
examines tlie candidates. Lately still greater facilities have been extended to them 

( 164 ) 
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and a student possessing the title, i.e., honours course diploma can appear in B. A. English 
only and on passing is given the B A. degree {vide Punjab Univeisity Calendar 1917-18, 
page 161, 11 A). 

The Punjab scheme of oriental study is as follows ; — 

First stage proficiency. Second stage high proficiency.* Third stage honours. 

1. Arabio . . • TitIe=Maulvi Alim . • Title=Maulvi Fazil. 

2. Persian . . . Munshi Alim . • „ Munshi Fazil. 

3. Sanskrit • . • Visharada . . . Shastri. 

According to rule 12 of the regulations for 1917-18, relating to diplomas and 
literary titles in oriental languages '' a pea-son who luii* passed any ot the above 
examinations in oriental languages may present himself for examination in the English 
paper of the matricul^ition, intermediate and B.A. examination^ of the arts faculty 
successively by paying half the usual fee of the said examination, and if successful shall 
receive from the University a certificate testifying to his having passed in English in 
the examination concerned.” And according to rule 11 A for the bachelor of arts 
examination (page 161, Calendar 1917-18), “ any,candid«ate who li. s pas^-ed llie honours 
examination of tlie oriental faculty in Arabic, Sanskrit or Persian, and who has passed 
in tlio subjecd of English in the intermediate examination of the arts faculty under 
regulation 12 of the regulalions relating to diplomas and literal v titles in oriental 
languages, may be admittetl to the B. A. examination in English only on payment ol 
the usual fee and if he obtain pass-maik in. this .suhjeet he shall he deemed to have passed 
the bachelor of arts oxamination ” 

Comparative table of tlie Calcutta JMadrassali and Piiiij.ib University Oriental 
courses : — 


Calcutta Madrassah. Punjab University. 


Subject. 

Arabic poetry 

Arabic prose 
Quran commentary 

Prophetic traditions 
Prosody 

Rhetoric 

Logic . 

Philosophy . 

Muhammadan law 

Composition 

Geometry 

Grammar 

Theology 


Senior certificate (fouith and 
filth years). 


C 

I 



Diwani-Mutanabbi 

Sabu Muallaqat 
Maqamat-i-Haiiri . 
Tasii Jala lain 

Mishkatul-Masabih 

Mukhtasar-ul-Maani 

Faraid . 

Qutbi . 

Sullam . 


Hidayat-ul-Hikmat 
Ad- Durus-al- Awwaliyyah 
Hidayah 
Tawzih . 

Musullamua Subut . 
Essay and translations 
Euclid, Books III and IV 
Mufassal 
Nasafi . 


Maulvi Fazil or honours course 
(two ycais). 

Diwan-i-Mutanabbi. 

Diwaii-i-Hamasah. 

Maqamat-i-Hann 

TaLiri Baidhawi. 

Muhittud Dairah 

Mutawwal. 

Sharhi-Matali 

Hamdullah. 

Rashidiyyah. 

Sadrah. 

Hidayah. 

Essay in Arabic. 
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Further, our students are obliged to take up English or Persian in addition, whereas 
the Punjab candidate for Maulvi Fazil may confine himself to Arabic. 

The situation may therefore be summed up thus : — 

{a) The Calcutta Madrassah senior certificate course is practically the same as that 
of the Maulvi Fazil of Punjab University. 

(&) The Maulvi Fazil candidate can simultaneously or subsequently take up English, 
and on passing English of the B.A. standard is awarded the B.A. degree. 

(c) The Calcutta Madratsah senior certificate student is given an option between 
English and Persian. The Persian course is quite as dilficult as the Punjab 
University Miinshi Fazil or honours Persian examination which corre- 
sponds to the Maulvi Fazil examination in Arabic and also entitles the 
holder to apjiear in B.A. English and on passing to secure the B.A. degree. 
The Calcutta Madrassah student who chooses English leads this subject up 
to <‘1 standard which is generally equivalent to the matriculation standard 
of Calcutta University. Frequently students offer in the senior certificate 
exaiuination all tlireo subjects, Arabic, English and Persian having studied^^ 
jiri’y atcly the remaining ojitional language, English or Persian as the case 
may be 

{( 1 ) Students of Calcutta Madrassah Arabic Department can on jiassing the senior 
coriificate examination proceed to a further coursi* of study for three years at 
the conclusion of w’hich the Title Fakhr (Pride) of the Apostolic Traditionists 
IS bestowed. There is no such course in lh(‘ Punjab. In view therefore of 
the similaiity of the C'aleiitta Madrassah senior certificate course to that 
ct the Maulvi Fazil and the sujieriority ot Calcutta Madrassah title class 
htudeiits it is reasonable to request that students ot oi lent al languages and 
r(*ligiOn in tins proMiice should be granted ]>nv)leg(‘s not infeiior to tliose 
of then* co-rcligiunjsts in the Punjab. 

In accordance with the desire expressed by Covernment for the improvement of 
Caleutt i Madrassah in older that it miglit meet more fully the needs of the community 
a new course of studies has been jircparcd and submitted to tlio Director for consideration. 
The cftcct of this will be to add one ve.ir to the senior certificate course and thereby at 
onc(‘ to make the syllabus of studies more clos<‘Jy ap])ioximatc to the ortliodox and 
traditional, and to make the senior certificate course of Calcutta Madrassah superior 
to that ot the ranjab M.udvi Fazil. 


Hussain, 81iams-ul-Ulaina Vilayat. 

The Arabic Department ot the Calcutta ^[adras'''ah was founded by Government for 
the purpose of educating Muhammadan students of Bengal and fitting them for Govern- 
ment service. 8o long as the court language was Persian they discharged their duties 
creditably. But when IVrsian was abolished and English became the court language, no 
change m the system ot teaching was made in the Madrassah which was the only institu- 
tion for Aliihammadans in flic wliole of Bengal. And as the Aruhammadans did not take 
U]) Englisli education tlicy remained far bcliind tlie other communities in the race of life. 
Though cliangcs were made in the courses no worldly benefits could result from them to 
students as no satisfactory jirovision for English education was made for them. 

Now, I suggest that the courses of studies m the Arabic Department should be made 
more un-to date and that tliey should be taught English to such an extent as would enable 
them to conduct work in that language. Provision should accordingly bo made in the 
Calcutta University so that they may be examined there in the courses of study and after 
passing their examination they may be given some diploma and title, and the various 
branches of Government services should be opened to them. 
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Islam, Khan Bahdur Aminul. 

In this note I do not propose to confine my remarks to the syllabus of Calcutta 
Madrassah alone, but wdl deal with the txuestion of Madrassah education in general. It 
is an accepted pnneiplc that Muhammadan secular and religious education must go hand 
in hand : one is inseparable from the other. It was with this object m view that Govern- 
ment was pleased to introduce the reformed Madrassah scheme which is a compromise 
between the present Madrassah and school education, the object being to imsd the sjieeial 
requirements of those members of the Muhammadan community who are not satisfied 
with the purely secular education now^ imparteil in schools nor with the purely religious 
education given in th ’ Madrassah. Experience has shown that this experimmit has not imu 
w’lth success. The education given in a ndormed madrassah does not Ht them for the 
ordinary vocations of life nor give them sufllieient knowledge of Islamic laws to make 
them useful as religious guides. A system of education must be evolved which should 
ensure that the lisirig generation receive in youth a sound and healthy training and })e 
improved morally and mtidlectually, so that they may become useful members of society . 

I w'ould now proceed to the discussion of the qu(‘stion as to the subjects which 
should b(‘ taught in madrassahs. It will be noticed that Bengali has been omitted 
from the course proposed by the Head Maulvi, Galcutt.i Madrassah, and tliat Persian has 
been excluded from the curriculum of the reformed madrassahs and of the Dacca Gniver- 
sity. It is obvious that a Bengal Muhammadan must study his own vernacular, Bimgali, 
wdnch is also the court and business language of the jirovince. It is, howi'ver, not 
necessary to turn the students into Bengali scholars, but to impart sufhcient instruction in 
the Bengali language so as to equip them with a practical acquaintance of the 
vernacular lor every day purposes. We vcntuie to think that it would be suflicient to 
put in Bengali as the principal subject ma tlnce vears’ maktah lourse and to ndam 
Bengali composition in the madrassah course to keep iiji imitormity with the high 
school curriculum. 

The otlu'r question wdiicdi arises is w hether Persian should inchidcd in tlu‘ madrassah 
course or it can be safely (‘xcluded. The reason tor excluding it i>. that multiplicity of 
languages should bo avoidi'd in the ultimate intcri^st of tin* studiMits and im^Iicvc thnn 
from an intellectual burden wliieh the study of Persian would involve ; hut on the other 
hand the utility ot Persian as a sfiokeii language in Asia ; the (^\l^t(mce of the largi^^t 
number of works on Sufism m the said language and its position as oik' ot the world’s great 
classics mark it out as an Islamic subject of great importance In its jiract u‘al asjicct every 
demand lor a professor of Arabic contcmplat<‘s a iirufes.sor ol Iki-^i.iu ; and the 
piodiict of the Madrassah is nccessaril\ expected to be an Arabic and Pcisian scholar. 
FurthiT the old Nizamia course included a study of Persian in additiun to Arabic which 
furnish(‘s a distinct admission of the valu(‘ of Persian. 

The next qiicistion is what would he the jiositiou ot Gidii in tlu* nla(llas'^ah and nktKf'th 
curricula. There is pcrha,ps .some ditTcrmicc* of ojunion .is to the advisability ol iiitio- 
ducing Urdu, but as the Quiaii is in tlic^ Arabic script, w'hicli is nearly the same as tlu' 
Uidu script, and as most of the elementary hooks on n'ligioii and morals au* in the Uidii 
language th(* teaching of a few clemeiilary piimers in Urdu in tl\(‘ vviktab cour''C 
a{>pears to be eminently dt^sir.ible. Besides it will appear liom the Jtatca Univcrsilv 
.scheme that Urdu has been mad(‘ compulsory in addition to the viaaiacular m the fir.-^t, 
four classes of the madrassah coiir.se. Urdu is the most convenumt medium ot 
mstriietiou tor the teaching (*tt Arabic and Persian, and heiiia* a grounding in Uidu 
w'ould greatly f.acilitate the subseituent development ot thosi' classies. 

Below is a summary of the recommendations for a model rnadia^sah .sehenie, ha\ ing 
ill view the aims and objects expressed in the beginning ot this jiot(‘ . — ■ 

(а) A course (three \ears); Bengali, Quran, moral lessons and religious 

instructions in Urdu, arithmetic and drills. 

Note , — At the end of this course a student may cither join a middle English sehcol 
or go to a junior mach’assah. 

(б) A junior madrassah course — six years. The curriculum to be the sanw as the 

present reformed Madi^assah course w ith the modilieation that English ai d 
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Por.sian bo taught as compulsory subjects and Bengali composition to be 
included as an additional subject. Geometry, algebra, history and 
geography should also be included in this course. At the end of this course 
a student may either study for the matriculation examination or go to a 
senior madrassah. 

(c) The s'uiior madrassah course — four years. The subjects in this course would 
be as follows : — 

(i) xVrabic language and literature, 

(n) Jurisprudence. 

(lii) Princjplos ot jurisprudence, 

(jv) La\AS of inheritance, 

(v) ( V)inmentarios on the Quran, 

(vi) Tiaditions of the Prophet, 

(vii) Aejaid. 

(viii) Logic, etc., etc. 

English or Persian may be taken up as an optional subject. 

{(I) Advanced or post-graduate coiirse — two years. 

Group T. — Philosophy, logic and theology. 

Group II. — Arabic language and literature. 

(Jroup III. — Commentaries of the Quran and traditions of the Piophet. 

After passing in one group, a student may sit for an examination in another 
group after one year. 

This pf)^t-giadiiatc course will appeal to distinct types of students and will remove 
the present opposition to the reformed niadrassah scheme. It will also enable poor stu- 
dents who arv, unable to go to the Dacca University to obtain a fairly complete education 
in Arabic and (juahfy themselves to bo leailors in religion. 

It ^\ould ])orha})S not bo practicable to open post-graduate classes in every madras^ah 
on account of the dealt h of qualified professors and tor want ot funds, but it would bo 
possible and sufficient to open the classes in three of the leading reformed madrassahs 
in Bengal and to dovolope the system gradually in accordance with the demand for it. 
We would like to see the post-graduat<} side of the Calcutta Madrassah developed on Iiik's 
similar to the Dariil-Ulum at Deuband where learned savants freed from care and 
anxiety by substantial honoraria would meet their students on a more personal footing 
and add to their acailemic discourses the spirit of their own piety. 

I would mak ' the following additional sugestions: — 

(1) All madrassahs should be put under a govijrning body in which there sh uld bo 

at least one ox-studeut. 

(2) The selection ot text-books according to the views set forth in the note may be 

0 itnistcd to an expert eummittee in which learned men, like Maiilana Abu 
BakcU, Abdul Awal and others ami some practical men, should be rcyiresented. 

(3) ^students who have passed the madrassah final examination may be allowed to 

have votes in municipalities, local boards, district boards and legislative 
eouiieils it otherwise qualiHed. 

(4) There should be special free hostel accommodation tor Arabic students. 

(,")) Stmlents who pass the madrassah final examination with English as an optional 
subject should be allow'ed to appear at the mukhtearship and plcadcrslup 
cxciininat ions and to read in the Campbell 8ch(iol, JSibpur College, Agricultural 
College, etc. 

( ()) Govci'uiuent have no doubt ruled that persons holding a madrassah final exami- 
nation diploma and having a working knowledge of English are eligible tor 
appointments as sub- registrars, but in practice preference is always given to 
students who have passed the intermediate examination. A certain number 
of appointments should be reserved for madrassah passed men. 

(7) Ri‘scarcli scholarships may be open to Arabic students. 

(8) In appointing professors of colleges under Calcutta University and teachers of 

madrassahs preference should be given to qualified Bengal Muhammadans who 
have passed through the madrassah course with English. 
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(9) Only raadrassah passed men should be appointed Qazis. 


Maktab rOURSE. 

First year — 

(1) Qaida Baghdadi and Urdu Ka Quida 

(2) Bengali — first Reader and second Reader 

(3) Arithmetic ..... 

(4) Drills and country games 


Periods hours. 
12 
6 
6 
2 

2^ 


Seco)id year — 

(1) Ampara, and five books of Quran ...... 6 

(2) Urdu ki Pahli Kitab and Diniat ki Pahli Risala and Urdu-writing 6 

(3) Bengali — third book, and Bengali -writing . • • . . 6 

(4) Arithmetic .......... 0 

(5) Drill 2 

26 

Third year — 

(1) Whole Quran ......... 6 

(2) Urdu ki Dusri Kitab and Diniat ki Dusra Risala and Urdu- writing 6 

(3) Bengali mi-ktab readers and Bengali-writing .... 6 

(4) Arithmetic .......... '6 

(5) Drill ........... 2 


The secondary or junior madrassah course would run as follows *. — 
First year — 

... f Elementary sarf and nah in Urdu \ 
r. 1 C . ^ P3gyptian, Arabic Reader, Part I ) 
Bengali ......... 

English 

Arithmetic . 

Persian ......... 

History in Urdu ....... 


Second year — 

{ Kitah-us-Sarf in Urdu 
Kitabun-Nah in Urdu 
Egyptian Reader, Part 

Bengali 
Geography 
English 
Persian 
Arithmetic 


J 


Third year — 

C{\) Egyptian Grammar in Arabic 
Arabic . < (II) Egyptian Reader, Part III 

(. (Ill) Translation and conversation 
Persian — including translation and conversation 
Bengali . . ... 

Geography 

English 

Arithmetic 


26 


12 

2 

4 

6 

6 

4 

34 

14 

1 

3 
6 

4 
6 

34 

14 

4 

1 

3 

6 

6 


34 
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Fourth year— - Periods hours. 

Kafiya (first half) 

Egyptian Reader, Part IV 
Translation and conversation 
Munyatiil Mussali 

Persian, including translation and conversation .... 4 


Bengali ........... 1 

Geography .......... 2 

English ........... 6 

Arithmetic .......... 6 




Fifth year — 


Arabic 


^Kafiya (whole) 

J Arabic Reader ^ 

* J Translation and < 

^ Durrutiil Abbasiya 
Persian, including translation and conversation 

Bengali 

Hygciiio ....... 


le) -v 

er V f 

ind conversation f 
basiya J 


English . . . . 

Arithmetic — Euclid — Algebra 


34 


15 


4 

1 

2 
6 
6 


Sixth year- 


Arabic 


iversatioii C * 
ili ) 


i Shahrah Jami 
Arabic Reader VI 
Translation and convc 
Qusidii Bad-ul-Amali 
Persian, including translation and conversation 

Bengali 

Hygeino 

English ....... 

Arithmetic — Euclid — Algebra 


34 


15 

4 

1 

2 

6 

6 


The sENtoR madrassah 
First 

1. Language and literature. 

2. Eiqh — fSharh Viqaya. 

3. Usul Fiqah Nurul Anwar. 

4. Earaiz — Sirajia. 


31 

OR COLLEGE COURSE. 

year. 

5. Logic — 8harh Tahzil). 

6. History in Arabic. 

7. Arabic Translation and composition. 

8. (Optional) — English or additional 

Arabic or Persian. 


Second year 


1. Arabic la’iguago an 1 literature 

2. Fiqh — 2nd volume of Sharh Viqaya. 

3. Usui Fiqh— Nurul Anwar. 

4. Logic Qutbi. 


1. Arabic language and literature. 

2. Fiqh— Hidaya — Volume III. 

3. Tauzih (Usui Fiqh). 

4. Logic — SuIIam (Tasawwarat). 

5. Tafsir — Jalalain (first half). 


I 5. History in Arabic. 

I 6. Arabic composition and translation, 

j 7. Optional — English or additional 

I Arabic or Persian. 


Third year. 

6. Hidayat-ul Hikmat (first half). 

7, Arabic composition and translation. 

8, Aqaid Nasafi (first half). 

9. Optional — English or additional 

Arabic or Persian. 
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1 . Arabic language and literature. 

2. Fiqh Hidaya IV. 

3. Tauzih. 

4. Logic — Siillam (Tasdiqat). 

5. Tafsir — Jalalain. 


Fourth year. 

6. Hidayat-ul Hikinat (second, half). 

7- Arabic composition and translation. 

8- Aquaid Nasafe (second half). 

9. Optional — English or additional 

Arabic or Persian. 


Madrassah* Final examination. Post-oradttate course books recommended. 


Group t. — Philosophy^ logic ami theology. B:>oki recommended. 


1. Sadra. 

2. Shams Bazigha. 

3. Mulla Husan. 

4. Hamdulla. 

5. Qazi Mubarak. 


6. Mir Zahid Risala Quibiya. 

7. Mir Zahid Umiir Amna. 

8. Sharah Mawaqif. 

9. Mir Zahid Mulla Jalal. 


Group IL — Language and literature. Books recommended. 

1. Kitabul Aghani. i 3. Philology and history of Literature 

2. Yatimat-ul-Duhar, etc., etc. 


Group in, 

Hadis and Tafsir. | Tafsir Baizavi. 

Sihah Sitta. | Nukhbatul F ikr. 

N B — This i-i a t'.so years’ course ; after passing m one group, a student may be allowed to pass m anoth.'r 
group ne\t year. 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul. 

During the Muhammadan rule in Bengal there were iiiadrassalis all over the country. 
Besides the u^cll-organised uistitutions of the kind every mosque wms a madrassah in 
miniature. Distinguished Arabic scholars, who devoted their lives to advancing Islamic 
learning, taught their eo-religionists, without any romimeration from then pupils, ther - 
logy, law and literature of Islam. Many of those institutions collapsed when the Musai- 
mans lost their wealth and inlluenco on account of the loss of sovereignty. As in the 
beginning of British rule in India Persian was retained as the court language, it 
was necessary to have an institution, well-equipped and well -staffed, for the training ti 
officers. Warioii Hastings established the Calcutta Madra'^sah in order to meet this re- 
quirement. Its course of studies was so framed as to give Covcrnmeiit servants a good 
training. Some ol the private madrassah.s also adopted this course. As long as a 
knowledge ol lTu*sian was a passport to posts of honour and emoluments the oducation 
given 111 the niadrassahs was very useful. When Persian was replaced by English and 
tlie provincial vernaculars, the madrassahs lost their utility and consequently also los 
tlieir popularity. But still a largo number of orthodox Musalmans, who cared more for 
religious than tor secular education, continued to send their children to the madrassahs 
instead of to the schools and colleges. As, however, their course of studies was not 
revised in view of modern ideas and present conditions, the madrassah students, as at 
present educated, aro not quaiitiod for any useful career in life, and many of them luu o 
to be a burden upon the community. In order to remedy this unsatisfactory state oi 
things, the course of oriental studies has lately been revised and proposals tor further 


* This exiimmatiou should bo recognised by the University and diplomas should be given by it. 
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revision are under consideration. But, unless the madrassah students acquire a fair 
knowledge of English, they can neither properly earn their livelihood nor make them- 
selves much useful to society. The question of the English education of Arabic scholars, 
therefore, demands careful consideration. It is a matter in which the Musalmans are 
vitally interested. For the community cannot bo influenced for good or for evil to 
such an extent by anybody else as it can be by the ulamas. It is through them that 
the great majority of the people can bo reached. It is, therefore, essentially necessary 
in the interests of the eommumty as well as of the Government that the madrassah 
Students should be given such an education as would make them intelligent and enlight- 
ened citizens. 

2. Steps were taken from time to time with a view to induce the madrassah students 
to learn English. But these did not produce the desired effect, because those who learnt 
English dul not derive any appreciable bimelit. Although better educated than the 
matiicnhites and c‘veii thes undor-graduates, their claims to posts under Governinont were 
not recognised. Unless .somt‘, inducements are offered by the conference of special privi- 
leges, madrassah students will not learn English to the desired extent. It is most desir- 
able that the Calcutta Uiiiviirsity should do what the Punjab University has been doing 
ni this r(‘S])ect. The Punjab University has been utilising the different intellectual 
abilities and acti\ it les in the province. It has established oriental faculties and has 
lecognised the Arabic madrassalis and the Sanskrit ioU as educational institutions 
under it. On their passing certain examinations in Arabic and Sanskrit, the oriental 
students are iiennitted to sit for examination in the English jiapers of the Matricula- 
tion, intermediate and B.A, examinations, and on their obtaining pass marks they are 
declarinl to have passed tliese examinations. Thus without studying subjects other 
than English jircscribed by the University and without attending lectures in colleges, the 
oriental students m the Punjab obtain the matriculation and the LA. certificates and 
even the B.A. degree. 

3. The Uiin ersity ot Calcutta should establish faculties of oriental studies like 
those of the Punjab University, The Arabic department of the Calcutta Madrasah, the 
course of studies of ^\hu•h is in no way mferior to that of the oriental faculties ni 
Per.sian and Arabic of tlie Piiiijab University, should bo recognised by the Calcutta 
University and its examinations should be held cither by the University or, as at present, 
by a inadrassali board. There is no reason why fifteen yeans’ study of different subjects 
ill the madrassah should not bo regarded as of equal value m jioint of intellectual cul- 
ture and moral diseijiimo to the study in a uiuvorsity. It has to bo borne m mind that 
ill Islamic countries the education that makes great statesmen and administrators is 
similar to that imparted in the madrassalis in this country. Taking all these circum- 
stance's into consideration, I would suggest that the madrassah students on passing the 
junior and senior tixaminations be examinetl by the Calcutta University only in 
Euglisli up to the B.A. standard and, on their obtaining pass marks, be declaied to liave 
passed the luiiversity examination, the English papeT ot which is answeu’od by them. 
Besides the recognition of the Arabic madrassalis, the University may utilise the univer- 
sity classes in Arabic and Persian for this purpose, provided erudite scholars, who may 
devote all their time and energy to study and research in the Islamic classics, are 
ajipomted lecturers. It is not desirable that those who follow other professions, which 
engage most of their time and attention and who arc not reputed oriental scholars, 
should be appointed university lecturers. 


Musalmans of Bengal, 

\Vo, the undersigned, have the honour most resjxictfully to represent that the Calcutta 
Madrassah was originally established with a view to afford a course of training to Muham- 
madan youths in Persian and Arabic literature and Muhammadan law, so that they 
might be profitably employed in service under Government ; while, with the same purpose 
in view, the Sanskrit College was founded lor the training of Hindu boys. So long as 
Persian remained the language of the court, scholars educated in the Calcutta Madrassah 
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continued to be admitted into every branch ol pubho seiviee, often .securing higher ap- 
pointments, as those ot muiisifla and .sadai* also, Avhiic thpy were also not inadociuately 
represented at the Bar ; and many of tlicm ro.se to high eminence by the faithful di-scharge 
of their duties and uns^\erving loyalty to Cloveriimeiit. 

But later on, when, as a matter of eour.se, English, sup(*r.scding Persian, became the 
language of the court, the Hindus, to whom Persian was of no more value than as a 
means to woildly emoliiment.s, having been for long habituated in learning tlie language 
of foreign rulers, easily drifted into the study of English, and the Sanskrit College gradually 
rose to its pre.sent status. On the other hand, the Muhammadans, liaving biani .so suddenly 
thrown out of Government patronage, weie taken aback and eoiild not give up the study 
of a language .so vitally connected with tlieir .social and religious hte ; and con.soquently 
the Aialuc Department, Calcutta Madrassah, continued to be run on tlui old lines with tlio 
result that it lost much of it.s former utility. Scholars p.issing from it no longer enjoy the 
good fortune of being employed in Gov<trnnicnt .s(‘r\iee, not to s])cak ot a tew marriage 
registrai'slups of Persian and Arabic teacher.ships m high English school.s, for which also 
a knowledge of English lias now become necessary Uiuler the circumstances they have 
been reduced to the necessity ot eitlicr turning ndigious hawkeis, being mainly on the 
chanties of otliers, or liecoming imams <\m\ muaznib att<iclu“d to some mosques at .starving 
waiges. 

A knowledge ot English having become c*.sseiitial for Govi^rnnumt service, attempts 
were made from time to time to introdueii tlie .study ot English into the Ar.ibic Dopait- 
nient, Calcutta IMadrassah, but they met with hut indiffcrmit .succcsn, till Sir Archd.de 
E.arlc, now the Chief CommissioiuT ot As.sam, b<H‘ameth(‘ Diri'ctor of Public Instruction. 
Bengal. His ahat and .sympathotie mind w-as <at once directed towards the impioveincnt 
of madras.sah education in Bengal, and an official eonfcrcuuM' ot representative Muham- 
madans from every jiart of Bengal and Bih.ar was convened under his pncn'dcntslup. 
The result was tliat the .syllabus ot .studiccs at pr<‘^ent cm rent in tlie Arabic Department, 
Calcutta Maebassah, was drawn up, inlrodueiug English as an aIteriiatiV(' subject to PcTsi.in 
from tlio junior fourth year elass to tlie .s(mior Httli \ear eJ.iss, a period of eight yeais’ 
study ccjuivah'ut to the matriculation standard ot a univeivitc. ( 'onsidiu’ing th(3 fact, 
that lip to tlie stag(‘ of the .senior tilth year class tlu'se students would liave undergom* 
a course of studies in Aiabie, which in ]K)int of mental enltine and moral diseijiline is in 
no way inferior to that oi a modern univcTsity, but owing to its religious basis will .surely 
prove much mon; elh'ctive, they were not icMpiired to undergo the trouble of a lengthy 
and expensive nnivcTsitv education in order to tit themselves foi higher appointments 
under (Jovernment, but it was decided that they .should be jjiovuIihI with a .sjXMual train- 
ing only in English litcTaturo tor two yc-ars more, either alter the higher .standird exami- 
nation or the final title oxamiiiation so that .student^, wlio would pass m the sp<'fial English 
examination after the two years’ special course in Engh'-h slunild be df^emed a^ equivalent 
to university graduates and be idigible for the same privileg(‘s fiom Go\{‘inment. 

This sclieuK', we regret to find, has not been tidly woikeil out, inasniiieh .is the special 
two ye.ar.s’ course tor the .study ot English has not yet Iweu ofieiuHl, thus compelling 
many of the students passing the higher .stanebard exammatioii with Engli-.h to clo.se 
their English studies at this incomplete, .stage, only very f(w\ boing able to atfoid the ex- 
penses and trouble ot continuing their English .studies in high Englisli schools or eollego.s 
for at least six or seven years more. It is, however, hopidul to observe th.it in sjuto of 
thi.s drawback, more than onc-tliird ot the students now reading in the Arable Deji.irt- 
ment, C.ilcutta M.idrassah, have voluntaiily taken up English in prelcreneo to Per.sian ; 
and we cannot but feel that tlie time has now come for the Dniversity ot C'aleutta to t.ike 
these .students under it.s protecting fold, a.s it.s sister university in the Punjab has already 
done to its students of oriental literature and leainmg. The latter umver.sity has 
established oriental examinations in Persian, Arabic or San.sknt, namely, Munshi Alim 
and Munshi Eazil in Persian, Maulvi Alim and Maulvi Fazil in x\ral)ie, ami Visharad and 
Shastri in Sanskrit ; and permits the .students, wdio have passed the highest examniation 
either in Persian or ^Viabic or Sanskrit, to present themselves for examination in the EngliMi 
papers of the matriculation, intermediate, and B.A. examinations of its arts faculty 
successively ; so that any ot such oriental students obtaining ])as.M marks only in English 
at the bachelor of arts examination is deemed to have passed the said exammation 
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and is admitted to the degree ol bachelor of arts in that university. The syllabus of 
studies at present current in the Calcutta Madrassah up to the stage of the senior fifth year 
class is practically the same as that of the Maulvi Fazil of the^Punjab University, while 
the curriculum for its title course is much su|)crior to that ; and it would not be out of 
place to ask for such privileges for the Arabic students in Bengal. 

It is desirable to mention here that recently the Government of Bengal has formu* 
latod a reformed course for the madrassahs of Bengal under the Dacca University scheme 
and has decided to enforce it in all the madrassahs in Bengal except the Calcutta madrassah 
which should be run on the orthodox and traditional lines in order to meet with the social 
and religious needs of our community. We, the Muhammadans in Bengal, are too closely 
bound up with our religion, and there is still a strong demand for studies on the old and 
traditional lines with or without a good working knowledge of English uhich may be 
a passport to Government service. Therefoie it is very desirable that facilities shoukl 
ba afforded to the students of madras!>ahs, teaching tlie orthodox course, when they evince 
an eager desire to learn the language of their rulers as a means to worldly emoluments, 
because thereby Government wouhl be able to foster around it a band of loyal servants 
and faithful subjects who by their religious training would surely be much more devoted 
to Governmont than the votaries of a materialistic secular education. 

Under the circumstances, we most fervently beg leave to submit this our humblo 
representation before the members of the Calcutta University Commission, so that they 
might be in a position to giVe our prayer their generous consideration, for which act of 
kindness, the Muhammadans of Bengal in general shall remain for ever grateful. 

SiRAJUL Islam, 

{Nenvah), 

Z. R. Zahid Suiirawardy. 

A. F. Abdul Rahman. 

Abdul Karim. 

Muhammad Ibrahim, 

[Khan Bahadur), 

Aminul Islam, 

{Khan Bahadur). 

Abul Kasem. 

M. AtaUL IIUQUE. 

M. A. Munim, 

{Khan Bahadur), 

M. A. Hafefz. 

M. Sultan Alum, 

{Sahehzadah), 


Abdullah, Sharas-ul-Ulama Mufti Muhammad. 


The Calcutta Mathassah aius originally established with a view to afford a course 
of training to Muhammadan j ouths m Persian and Arabic literature and Muhammadan 
lav, so that they might be profitably employed in services under Government; Mhile 
with the ’same purpose in view the Sanskrit College was founded for the training of 
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Hindu boys. So long as Persian remained the language of the court, scholars educated 
in the Calcutta Madrassah continued to be admitted into every branch of pubbc service, 
often securing higher appointments as those of nuinsiffs and sadar also, while they 
were also adequately represented in the Bar ; and many of them rose to eminence 
by faithful discharge of their duties and unswerving loyalty to Governmuit. 

2. But later on, when as a matter of course, superseding Persian, English became 
the language of the court, the Hindus to whom Persian was of no more importance than 
a means to woildly emoluments, having been for long habituated in learning the language 
of foreign rulers, easily drifted into the study of Englrsh, and the Sanskrit College gra- 
dually rose to its present status. On the other hand, the Muhammadans, having been 
so suddenly thrown oat of Government patronage, wore taken aback and could not give 
np the study of languages so vitally connected with their socual and religious life ; and 
consequently the Arabic Department, of the Calcutta Madrassah, continued to be run 
on the old lines with the result that it lost much of its former utility. Scholars passing 
from it no longer enjoy the good fortune ot being employed in Govermnent service, not 
to speak of a few marriage registrarships or Persian and Arabic teacherships in high 
English Schools, for which also a knowledge of English has now bcfome neccssaiy. 
Under the circumstances they have left nothing but to turn religious hawkers, living 
mainly on the charities of others, or to become priests in mosques at starving wages. 

3. A knowledge of English having become essential for (hivm’nmeiit service, attempts 
■were made from time to time to introduce the study of English in the Aiabic Department, 
of the Calcutta Madrassah ; but they met with but indiffenmt success, till Sir Archdalt‘ 
Earhs uov the (fiicf ('ommis.sioner of Assam, became the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal. His alert and sympathetic mind was directed towards the improvement of 
madra^^sah education in Bengal and an official coiifmencc ot representative Muhammadans 
from every part of Bengal and Rihar was eonvem'd iind^T his pre.sidentship. The nisult was 
that the syllabus of studies at present cuiimit in the Arable De})aitment, of thet'alcutta 
Aladrassah, was drawn up, introducing English as an optional as w( II as altiTiiative subject 
to Persian from the junior fourth-year <*lass to the .'-enior fifth-year, a period of eight 
years’ study almost eijuivahnit to tln^ matrienlafion standaid of a university. Con- 
sidering the fact that, up to tln^ stage of the senior fifth-year class, these studmits wonhl 
have undergone a coui.se ol studies in Arabic winch in point of mental culture and moial 
di.scipline, is in no way inferior to that of a modern umversitv, but ownng to its religions 
ba^is is expecl'nl to be much more effcctivi', they were not rctjuired to undergo the trouble 
of a lengthy and expensive university education in order to tit themselves for highw 
appointments iindm’ Covernment, but it w^as decided that tlu^y >houkl bo providefl 
with a special training only in English literature for two yisirs more, either after the 
higher standard or the final title examination, so that students who would pass in 
the special English examination after the two yearvS’ spcci<il course in English, should 
be deemed as equivalent to university graduates and be eligible for the same privileges 
from Covernment. 

4. It IS to be regretted that although a sufficient number of stndentstrom this in^ti- 
tution as w cll as fiom the Hooghly Madrassah, where Sir Avchdale’'’ schinne w as enforced, 
has been annually passing the higher sfandard txaminatioii with English, tlie special 
English class, which would have afforded so great a facility, has not been o^iened yet, 
thus compelling many of these students to close their English studies at this incomplete 
stage, only a few being ablo to affoid the expenses and trouble of eontiiiuing their English 
studies in 1 igh English schools and colleges for at least six or seven years more. As 
far as I can judge from the attitude of the student^, the establishment of this spe lal 
class for the study of English would have much more popularised the study of EngHdi 
among the students of the Arabic Department, inasmuch o,s in spite of this drawback 
the number of the English reading students has ever since been on the increase, the total 
number at present being no less than 191 out of a maximum of 545 on the rolls. 

5. During the time that I have been in the Calcutta Madras^-ali, T have been firmly con- 
vinced, from my contact both with the students and the Muhammadan public, that among 
the Muhammadans of Bengal there is still a great demand for Arabic studies on the 
traditional lines coupled W'ith a good working knowledge of English ; and while projiai ing 
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sc homo for the improvement of the Calcutta Madrassah, which is now under the con- 
siJeration of the authorities, whenever I had occasion to consult public gentlemen, I 
wa.s repeatedly asked to formulate such a cour.so of studies as might improve the Arabic 
side and at the same time afford fiieility to the study of English literature. Accordingly 
f have tried to raise the Arabic syllabus to the highest efficiency that can be found in any 
oi the seats of Arabic learning throughout India, and at the same time have provided 
{() ' a twelve years’ course of studies in English which is expected to be at least equivalent 
to the matriculation standard of a university. As it is evident from the attitude of 
Government that it does not favour the sidiemo of the two years’ special course in 
J^’riglish, the students must have recourse to university education for further studies 
ill English. But, after a complete course of studies in Arabic in this institution for fifteen 
or fourteen years, either as at present provided or as contemplated in my scheme, it can 
hardly be expected that the majority of the students will have left sufficient energy and 
menu to undergo university ediieatiou in its full course for at least six or seven years 
more. This is a difficulty, which can only be solved in the way in which it has already 
bo n done in the Punjab University. The said university lias established oriental 
faculti(‘s in Persian, Arabic or Sanskrit, and permits the students of its various oriental 
facultK'H to present themselves for examination in the English papers of the matricu- 
lation, intornu^diate, and 13. A. examinations of its arts faculty, successively so that any 
of such oriental students obtaining pass marks only in English at the bachelor of 
arts examination is deemed to have passed the said examination and is admitted to 
tho degree c/f bachelor of arts iii that univ ‘e.'.ity Froui my coun action with the Punjab 
Uni/ersity for over thirty years, I am in a position to testify to the splendid results ol 
this selieme, and I cannot but womhu- \\hy such a scheme has not been yet formulated 
in I'engal where tlu're is such a strong demand for oriental studies on the old lines coupled 
with .1 good working knowledge of English. 

(). Under the abov(‘ eireumstancos I beg to submit the following proposals for the 
kind consideration of the members of the (J.ileutta University Commis-)ion : — 

(а) That the University of Calcutta may be pleased to take tlie Arabic Department 

of the Calcutta Madrassah, imdiTits protection and patronage, and establish 
facullins of oriental learning in Persian and Arabic on the linos prescribed 
for this institution, tlie syllabus of uhich oven in its present condition is 
superior to that of the oriental faculties of Persian or Arabic as provided 
in the Punjab University. 

(б) And that the students of the oriental faculties in I\u’bian and Arabic as studied 

in tlie Calcutta Madrassah may be permitted to present themselves for exa- 
mination in the English papers of the mitriculation, interme hate and B.A. 
examinations in the arts faculty of tlic Calcutta University, suecessivcly 
and in case of securing pass marks only in English may be deemed to have 
passed in tlie particul.ir examination to which they might have presented 
themselves. 

7. I beg to fon^ard herewith a copy of the present syllabus of .studies for the Arabic 
Department, Calcutta Madrassah, as w'cll as tliat of my scheme for its improvement for 
your kind perusal. 

8. In conclusion, I hu'V'cntly hope that my humble proposals will receive your 
knuh'st coiisideration]and the boon prayed for may be granted, thus conferring a lasting 
ben (fit to the Muhammadans of Bengal, who by their unswerving loyalty and faithfulness 
to the Government have alw ays deserved this consideration. 


APPENDIX. 

lievi^rd rcgiililions for the coitral examination of the Bengal madrassahs vndcr the neio 

scheme. 

Examinations m Arabic and Persian literature, and Muhammadan law, etc., for the 
sfudents of the first year to the fifth year classes of the senior (or college) section of the 
Bengal madrassahs, named in Schedule I, shall be held annually by the Central Board 
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of Examiners, Bengal Matlrassahs. Perwian shall be optional for those who will take uj) 
English as a gubject for examination. The Principal and the Head Maulvi of the Calcutta 
Madrassah shall be Registrar and Assistant Registrar, respectively, of the Board. The 
examiners shall be selected by the Registrar for each year’s examinations, sulijcct to the 
confirmation of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

2. The examinations shall be held at Calcutta, Hooghly, Sasaram,and such other places 
as may be hereinafter appointed, in the month of Aprd, the exact date of the commenee- 
ment of the examination being annually fixed and ]>ublished by the Registrar with the 
sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

The examinations held for the senior third year and fifth year classes shall, respectively, 
be named the lower and the higher madrassah standards. 

The heads of the Government madrrssahs and affiliated madrassahs in Bengal shall 
submit to the Registrar lists of candidat<‘s to be examined at least forty-live days befon^ 
the commencement of the examination, accompanied by the propi^r fees and a statement 
showing the place at, and the examination to, which the candidates are to lie admitted. 

A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for examination shall not be entitled 
to claim a refund of the fee; but ho may bo admitted to one or more subsequent 
examinations on payment of the full fe(‘, on each occasion. 

' 3. The following fees shall be levied : — 

Rupees 7 for admission to the examination of the senior fifth year class, or the 
higher madra.ssah standard. 

Rupees 5 for admission to the examination of the senior fourth year class. 

Riilioes 5 for admission to the examination of the senior third year class, or the 
lower madraf-snh standard. 

Rupees 3 for admission to the examination of the s(*nior second year class. 

Rupees 2 for admission to the examination of tli(‘ .senior first year class. 

4. The examination shall lie condiiet(‘(l by means of wTitteii i)apers, the same questions 
being set in every placid where the examination is held. 

The examination of the S('iiior first year class shall be held for five ilays, that of the 
senior second year class for six days, those of the senior third and fifth \ear classes for 
seven days, and that of the senior fourth year elas.s tor eight days, two jiapers of questions 
being set for eaeli day oi examination except on the last day. Tliree hours’ time shall be 
allowed for eacli of the papcr.s set in the forenoon as well as those set in the afternoon. 

For the purpose of calculating ])ass mark;-, the jiapers shall be arranged in the groujis 
of papers. The subjeet.s and marks of the jiapeis, and the arrangement of the several » 
grou{>s of papers, shall be as shown m Seheduh’* ITT. 

5. In order to pa.ss any examination a candidate shall be required to obtain not less than 
25 per cent, of tin* total iinmbm- of marks ui each groiij) of eomjuilsorv jiapcrs, and to 
secure an aggregate of not less than 3.3 cei cent, of the maximum total of mark.s. In 
order to pass ni the o|)tu)nal suhjiwt, the marks for w hich .shall not lie counted towards the 
aggregate, a candidate .shall be required to obtain not less than 25 per cent, of the total 
number of marks in that subject. 

In case a student takes up either ITnglish or IVrsian, the marks secured by him in that 
particular subject shall be counted towards the aggregate ; hut in ease a student takes 
up both English and Persian the marks secured by him in English shall be counted tow’ards 
the aggregate as those of a eompulsory .subject, wdiilc the marks secured by him in Persian 
shall be kept separate as those of an optional subject. 

Passed candidates securing not le.ss than 50 per cent, of the maximum total of marks 
shall be placed in the first division; those securing not les.s than 42 per cent, lu the 
tocoiid division ; and the rest in the third division. 

6. After th(^ close of the summer vacation the Registrar shall send a list of enud.dates 
who have pas.sed, arranged in order of merit, separately for each Madrassah, to the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, for sanction and publication u the Calcutta 
Gazette. The heads of the several madrassahs shall bo supplied at the same time with a 
list of successful candidates of their respective institutions. 

7. The fact of a candidate’s having taken up English a.s a compulsory subject or Persiau 
as an optional one shall bo mentioned in his pass certificate. 
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8. The revised courses of reading prescribed for the five senior classes are shown in 
Schedule II. 


SCHEDULE I. 

Institutions in Bengal authorised to send up candidates for the examinations of the 
Bengal Madrassah are — 

Calcutta Madrassah, 

Hooghly Madrassah, 

Sasaram Madrassah. 


SCHEDULE II. 

Revised syllabus of studies for the senior {or college) classes. 

First year class. 

Arithmetic in Urdu. — O.C.M. and L.C.M. ; vulgar fractions; unitary method; 
theory of decimals (both terminating and recurring) ; practice ; simple and double 
rule of throe, measuremouts ; square and cubic measure, c.j/., carjieting, jiainting, paths, 
etc. ManJeasha, sherkasha, highakali. 

Arabic — 

^ Grammar . — Kafiyah (from beginning to the end of Atful Bayan). Shafiyah (from 
beginning to the end of Bahs-i-haruf-i-Ziyadat). 

Literature. — Almuntakhabat-ul-Arabiya (whole) and jShifhat-ul-Yaman (Chapter I). 

Composition. — Reproduction of passages from the books which the students have 
road. 

Translation . — Of passages in such a book as the Anjuman-i-Hemayat-iil-Islam’s 
Urdu Frinier. 

Fiqh [Muhammadan law). — Muniyat-ul-Musalli (wdiole) for 8unni students. Xajat- 
ul-ibad (Tahrat, Salat, and Sawm) for Shiah students. 

Persian — 

Literature. — Sarmaya-i-Khirad (excluding selections from Shahnamah and Akhlaq- 
i-Jalali). 

Composition . — More difficult essays on topi<\s similar to those })rescnbed for the 
ossay-wTiting of the sixth year junior (or school) class, viz , incidents of the 
class-room, the play ground, the street and the bazar. 

English . — A reader for middle classes in Bengal (Anglo-Urdii), by E. l\Iarsden and 
M. M. Bose (Lessons 63 to 114, inclusive), dimior translaticai, by B. M. 
Ganguli. 

N.B . — Persian will ba optional for students who take up English. 

Second year class. 

Geometry in Urdu. — Propositions I to XXXII of Euclid, Book I. 

Arabic — 

Grammar. — Katiyah (from Bahs-i-Mabni to the end). Shafiyah (from Bahs-i-Imal 
to the end). 

Li>m/are.— Mustatraf, Volume I (Chapters I. II, III, IV, V, IX, X, Xl and XII), 

Translation . — From Urdu into Arabic. 

Composition. — Reproduction of more d fficult passages from the book which the 
students have read. 
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Fiqh {Muhammadan law). — Sharh-i-Waqayah, Volumo I (whole), and Sirajiyah 
(from beginning down to zawilarham) for Sunni studonts. Sharaya-iil- Islam (first half) 
for Shiah students. 

Usui Muhammadan jurisprudence. — Nuruhanw'ar — up to Tjma (whole) for Sunni 
etudents. Maalin-iil-usul (whole) for Shiah students. 

Logic. — Mizan Mantiq (whole). 

Persian — 

Literature. — Diwan-i-Hafiz (from beginning to the end of Radif-i-Ta) Akhlaq^i- 
Nasiri (from Maqala-i-awwal to the end of Fasl-i-Panjum of Qism-i-Sani, 
pages 16 to 1 10, Calcutta Edition, 1269 A. H.). 

Composition . — Essay -writing ; the subjects to bo historical or biographical. 

English. — iEsop’s Fables, by Cassel & Co. The School Reader, by M. A. Haq. 
Elementary English Grammar, by Rowe and Webb. Junior Translation, by B. M. 
Ganguli. Composition, by McMordie. 

N.B . — Persian will be optional for students who take up English. 

Third ykar class. 

'Geoihctry in, Urdu. — Propo'^itions XXXTII to XLVIII (Book T) and Book II of Euclid. 

Arahxc — 

Grammar. — Miifassal of Zamakhshari (from beginning to the end of Bahs-i-isiu) 

Litenilure. — Hamash-Babiil-adabwan-Xasib. Muqaddamah-i-lbn Khakhm (Fasl 
I.) Tafsir-i-Jidayan (the first one-third portion). 

Translation. — From Urdu into Ai'ahic. 

Composition. — Essav-wTiting. 

Pigh {MnhammaPtan law). — 8harh-i-\Va(iayah, Volume II (Chapters on Nikab, Riza, 
Talaq, Aiman, Laqit, Liiqta, Mafqud, Shirkat and Waqf) for Sunni students. Sharaya-ul* 
Islam (second half) for Shiah students. 

Usui {Muhammadan jurisprudence). — T aw zih (Chapter I) for Sunni students. Talkhis 
< first half) for Shiah students. 

Logic, — Sharh-i-Tahzib (whole) and Qutbi (Ta^awwviirat). 

Mhetoric. — Mukhtasar-ul-Ma’am (from the beginning to the end of Ahwal-i-musnud), 

Persian — 

Ltleralwre.— Habibus-Siyar (from the beginning to the end of the history of David). 
Mantiipit'Tair (from the beginning to the end of the story of the Shaikh of 
Bosrah’s visiting Rabiya). 

Composition. — Essay- writing. 

English.— Boy' Odyssey, by W. Caplaiid and Perry. Grimms’ Popular Stories. 
Children’s Treasury, Part I, by Palgrave (select pieces). Elementary English Grammar 
by Row e and Webb. A Manual of Translation, by B. M Gangiili. Composition, by 
McMordio. 

PersiAn will be optional for students who take up English. 


Fourth year class. 

Geometry in Urdu . — Book III of Euclid. 

Arabic — 

Grammar , — Mufassal of Zamakhshari (from the beginning of Bahs-i-Fil to the end). 
Literature , — Diw an-i-Mutanabbi (to the end of letter ha), Xafsir-Jalalayn (the second 
one-third portion). 

Translation . — From Urdu into Arabic, 

Composition. — Essay-wn:iting. 
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Fiqh [Muhammadan law), — Hidayah, Volume III (Chapters on Bay’, Sarf, Iqrar Ijara, 
and Hibah, for Sunni students). Sharh-i-Luman (Ibadat) for Shiah students. 

Usui [Muhammadan jurisprudence). — ^Tawzih (from the beginning of Chapter II 
to the end of Rukn-i-Sani) for Sunni students. Qawanin (the first one-third portion) 
for Shiah students. 

Logic. — Qutbi (Tasdiqat) and Sullam (Tasawwurat). 

Rhetoric. — Mukhtasar-ul-Maani from Aliwl-i-Muta’ allaqat-ul-Fi‘l to the end of \Vajh-i» 
Tashbih. 

Aqaid [Theology), — Sharh-i-Aqaid-i-Nasafi (first half) for Sunni students. Sharh-i- 
Bab-i-Hadi Ashar (whole) for Shiah students. 

Philosophy. — Hidayat-ul-Hikmat (Tabiyat) — Addurus-ul-Awwaliyah (first half). 

Pei Stan — 

Literature . — Tarikh-i-\Vassaf (from the beginning of Volume II to the death of Sal- 
ghur Shah, pages 144 to 169) Hadiijah-i-Sanai (from the beginning to the 
end of the chapter on the conditions of the five prayers, i to 130, Newal Kishore 
Edition). Qasaid-i-Qaani (to the end of Radif Ba). 

Comjiosihon , — Fssay-AA riting. 

English. — Heroes by Kingsley. Sketch Book (Hip Van Winkle and the Legend of 
the Sleepy Hollow), by Washington Irving. English Poems, by Jennings. English 
Grammar, Book IV, by Ne.sfield. A Manual of Translation, by B. M. (ianguli. 

-Persian will be optional for students who take up Englisli. 


Fifth yeah (’L\ss. 

Geometry in Urdu. — Book IV of I’iuelid. 

Aiabic — 

Literature . — Muallaqat (I to IV\ inclusive) lor all students. Maqamat-i-Hanri (I to 
V, inclusive) tor all students. Mishkat-uI-Masabih (from tli(‘ beginning to 
the end of the chapter on Qunut, pag(‘s 1 to 114 As-hul-Matabe, Lucknow, 
1326 A.H.) for Sunni students. Manlayalizar-ul-Faqili (first half) for Shiah 
students. 

Translatiuji . — From Urdu into Arabic. 

Composition. — Essay - w r 1 1 i ng . 

Fiqh [Muhammadan laiv). — Hidayah, Volume TV (Chapters on Shufa, Zabayeh, 
Uzhiyah, Karahiyat, Ashriba, Rehn, and Wa^aya) for Sunni students. Shark- i-Luman 
(the rest) for Shiah students. 

Usui [M uhammadan pnisprudence). — Musallamus-Subut (from the bi^ginnmg to the 
end of Maqalah IT) for Sunni students. Qawanm (the lest) for Shiah students, 
iiullam (Tasdiqat). 

Rhetoric. — Faraid, by Mulla Mahmud of Jaunpiir (from the beginning to the end of 
Fann-i-Sani). 

Aqaid [Theology). — Sharh-i-Aqaid-i-Nasafi (.second halt) for Sunni students. Tanzih- 
ul-Anbia (tirst half) for Shiah .students. 

Philosophy . — Hidayat-ul-Hikmat (Ilahiyat) — Addarus-ul- Aww aliyah (second half). 

Pei Sian — 

Literature. — Masnavi of Mawlana Rumi (Haftar I). Ivulliyat-i-Kliaqani (Qasidahs 
—from the beginning to the end of the Qasidah which the Poet wrote while 
ho was in prison, pages I to 106, Newarl Kishore Edition, 1908). 

Composition . — Essay-writing. 

English. — Ivanhoe, by Scott. Jungle Book, by R. Kipling. English Poems, by 
Jennings. Poetical Selections, by Scliool Book Society. English Grammar, Book IV, 
by Nesfield. A Manual of Translation, by B. M. Ganguli. 

A". B.— Persian will bo optional for students who take up English. 
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SCHEDULE III. 

Tie sid'jects and marks of papers and ihe arrangtrnenf of the several groups of papers. 


FiR^T year CLASS'S. 





Maxi- 





mum 

Groups 

No. 

Time. 

Subject of papers. 

number 

of 



of 

marks. 

papers. 


I 

First day. Morning . 

Arabic literature ..... 

35 

1 

II 

Evoning . 

Arabic grammar ..... 

30 


III 

Second day, Morning . 

Arabic composition and translation 

35 

J 

IV 

E\cnlng , 

Muhammadan law 

25 


V 

Third day, Morning . 

Arithmetic . . ... 

25 

VI 

1 

Evoning . 

Persian text . . 

25 


VII 

Fourth day, Morning , 

Por.'uan composition 

25 

J 

VIII 

Evening . 

English text and grainm.ir 

25 

1\tV (altenia- 

IX 

Fifth day, Morning . 

Enchsh composvtion and translation 

25 

1 ^tive to III). 

1 > 



Aggregate total of marks 

* 200 

1 

1 


Second ye vr ( l \ss. 


I 

First day, 

Morning . 

Arabic literature ..... 

i>5 

1 

II 


Evening , 

Arabic grammar ..... 

30 

h 

III 

Second day, 

Morning . 

Arabic composition and translation 

35 

J 

IV 


Evening , 

Itliihammad.in law, incliidiii? Faraiz 

50 


V 

Third day, 

Morning . 

Muhammadan junsprudcnco . 

30 

VI 


Evening 

Logic 

30 


VII 

Fourth day, 

Morning . 

Geometry 

30 

VIII 


Evening . 

Persian text ...... 

30 

}.v 

IX 

Fifth day, 

Morning . 

Persian composition .... 

j 30 

X 


Evening . 

English text and grammar 

! 30 

1 V ^altrrna. 

XI 

Sixth day, 

Morning . 

English composition (essay) and transla- 
tion. 

30 

j tive to IV). 




1 Aggregate total of marks 

300 
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Third year class. 


So ml 
No. 

Time. 

Subject of papers. 

Maxi- 

mum 

number 

of 

marks. 

Groups 

of 

papers. 

I 

First day, Morning 

Arabic poetry . . . . 

30 

1 


II 

Evening . 

Arabic prose 

80 


►I 

III 

Second day. Morning . 

Arabic grammar ..... 

25 

i 


IV 

Evening . 

Arabic composition and translation 

30 

J 


V 

Third day, Morning . 

Muhammadan law .... 

25 

1 


VI 

Evening , 

Muhammadan jurisprudence . 

25 

> 

VII 

Fourth day, Morning . 

Logic 

25 



VTII 

Evening . 

Rhetoric ...... 

25 


.III 

IX 

Filth day, Morning . 

Geometry 

25 

J 


X 

Evening . 

Persian literature 

30 


hv 

1 

XI 

' Sixth day, Morning . 

Persian composition .... 

30 

J 

XII 

Evening , 

English t 'xt and grammar . 

30 

1 

^V (alterna- 

XTII 

Seventh day, Morn ng , 

English essay and translation 

30 

) 

tive to IV). 



Aoukeoatb total of marks 

300 




Fourth year ct.ass. 


I 

' First day, Morning 

Arabic poetry . . , , , 

40 “ 

1 


II 

Evening . 

Arabic prose 

40 



III 

Second day. Morning , 

Arabic vrammar 

30 



IV 

Evening . 

Arabic compesition and translation 

40 



V 

Third day. Morning . 

Muhammadan law .... 

30 


III 

VI 

livening . 

Muhammadan juribprudcncD . , 

25 

J 

r” 

I'll 

Fourth day, Morning 

XiO^ic **••••# 

30 

1 


VIII 

Evening . 

Rhetoric 

25 


^iii 

IX 

Fifth day, Morning . 

Geometry 

25 

J 


X 

1 Evening . 

Philosophy 

30 

1 

L TV 

XI 

, Sixth day, Morning . 

Theology 

25 

J 

1 

XII 

1 Evening . 

Persian literature 

so 

1 

Lv 

XIII 

Seventh day. Morning . 

Persian composition .... 

30 

J 


XIV 1 

Evening . 

English text and grammar . . . 

30 

1 

.VI (alterna- 

XV 

Eighth day. Morning . 

English essay and translation 

30 

J 

i^tiveto V). 




400 




i aqgbegatb total of makes 
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Fifth year class. 


Serial 

No. 

Time. 

Subject of papers. 

Maxi- 

mum 

number 

of 

marks. 

Groupa 

of 

papers. 

I 

First day, Morning . 

Arabic poetry 

45 

1 

II 

Evening . 

Arabic prose 

45 

b 

III 

Second day, Morning . 

Arabic composition and translation 

40 

J 

IV 

Evening . 

Muliammadan law .... 

30 

}“ 

V 

Third day, Morning . 

Muliammadan jurisprudence . 

30 

VI 

Evening . 

Logic 

30 

1 

VII 

Fourth day. Morning . 

Rhetoric ...... 

30 

III 

VIII 

Evening . 

Geometry ...... 

30 

J 

IX 

Fifth day, Morning . 

Philosophy 

30 


X 

Evening . 

Theology 

30 

XI 

Sixth day, Morning . 

Persian literature 

30 

\v 

XII 

Evening . 

Persian composition .... 

30 

/ 

XIII 

Seventh day. Morning . 

English text and grammar 

30 

1 VI (alterna- 

XIV 

Evening . 

English essay and translation 

30 

j tive to V). 



1 

AaOREOATE TOTAt OP MIRKS . ; 

400 



Rules for the title examination. 

The title course shall extend over a period of three years, at the end of which the final 
examination for the title shall bo held. Examinations shall also bo held at the end of 
the first and second years, upon which promotion to the next higher class will depend. 

2. Cla.sse 3 for this course will be opened in the Calcutta Madrassah only. {Students 
who have passed the higher madrassah standard (examination from any of the affiliated 
madrassahs of Bengal shall bo eligible for admisssion to the title course, but no applicant 
will bo admitted otherwise than to the first }'ear class. 

3. After completing the studies for the fir.'^t year class of the title course, students 
will be allowed to specialise in one or more of the follow ing four groups : — 

(a) Hadis (The Traditions). Tafsir (Interpretations on the Quran), and Aqaid 
(Theology). 

(h) Muhammadan law and jurisprudence. 

(c) Literature, ihetoric, and prosody. 

(d) Logic and philosophy. 

The general history of Islam will bo included under each of the four groups shown 
ibove, hut no hooks will bo prescribed. The complete syllabus for the title course i.> 
^iven in Schedule I. 

4. The examinations shall be held in April, the exact date of the commencement 
thereof being annually fixed and published by the Registrar, Central Board of Examiner^, 
Bengal Madrassahs, with tho sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. The 
)xaminers shall also be selected by the Registrar for each year’s examinations, subject to 
the confirmation of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 
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5. The examinations to be held at the end of the course prescribed for the first and 
second year classes will bo conducted as class examination and no foes will bo levied from 
candidates appearing at them. 

A toe of Rh. 20 will be charged for admission to the final examination for the Title in 
each group of the subjects. 

6. The examination for the first year class of the title course shall be held for five 
days, two papers b(‘ing set for each day of the examination. Tlirce hours’ time shall be 
allowed for each of tlio papers set in the forenoon as well as those set in the afternoon. 

At tlie annual examination of the second year class as well as at the final examination 
for the Title, there will b(i four papers in each group and one additional paper on the 
history of Islam in general, — erne pap<;r of live hours being set for each day. 

The arrangement of the pa})ers and their marks shall be as shown is Schedule II. 

7. To .secure promotion from class to class a .student must obtain at least 50 per cent, 
in the aggri'gate and IlIJ jicr cent, in each subject at the annual examination. 

At the final oxammation a candidate .securing not less than 50 per cent, in each paper 
and 70 per cent, of tlic aggr(‘gate total of marks for his spf'cialiscd group .shall be considered 
eligibki for tin; Title tc'.stitying to the prolieieney in the group. 

8. The following Titles shall be biwtowed: — 

(a) Fakhr-td-Mi(haddisi)K — For jiroficieney in lladi.s, Tafsir, Aqaid and general 
history of l.slain. 

{h) Fakhr-id’Fuqahn, — For proficiency in Fiqh, Usui and general history of Islam. 

(t‘) Fakhr-ul-UddUt. — For jirofioicney in literature, rhetoric, prosody and general 
liLstory ot Islam. 

{(1) Fakhr-ul-ilukatna. — For proficiency in logic and jd^dosophy and general history 
of IsUiiu. 

9. After th<‘ close ol tlio summer vacation the Registrar shall .send to the Director of 

Rulilie Instruction, Jlengal, for sanction and publication in the Ccdcutta Gazette ^ a list of 
candidates who have qualifi(‘d thmiiselves tor the Title on the re.siilts of the final examina- 
tion, mentioning in each case tlie special grOnp taken by the candidate, and the Title 
... Y certificate of proficiency .sigiK'd by the Registrar and the Director 

.showing by the approjiriate Title the branch of learning winch lia.s 
bejii studied sliall bo granted to each sueccs.stul candidate. 


SCHEDULE I. 

The s’jtlabus of studies for the title course. 

First ye\r ( las.s. 

Aiahic Lileratuie. — Maqamat-i-Ilariri (VI to X, inclusive). Kitab-ul-Aghani (firtt 
half of \'olLiine 1 ol Reyrouth Selection). Ka’b-ibn-i Ziihayr’s Qasidah called “ Bana 
8uad.” Jfamasali-Bab-ul-Hamasah (fir.st half, Calcutta Edition, 1856 A. D.). 

Uadis {The Traditions). — Tirnuzi (whole) and Ibn-i-Maja (wdiole) for »Sunni students. 
Usui Kafi (fir.st halt) for iSliiah .students. 

Taf.sir [I liter jirctat ions of the Quran). — Boyzavi (from the beginning dowm to the half 
of Surah-i-Baqr) for »Sunni students. Taf.sii-i-8afi (first one- third) for Shiah students. 

Rhttonc. — Faraid, by Mulla Malimud of Jaimpur (from the beginning of Fann-i-Salis 
to the end of Qanun-i-awwval). 

Aqaid {Theology). — Aqaid-i-Jalali (whole) for Sunni students, Taiizih-ul-Anbia 
(second half) for Shiah students. 

Philosophy. — Sadra (from the beginning to Bahs-i-Zaman, inclusive). Shams-i- 
Bazegha (from the beginning to the end of Bab-i-Sani, up to page 58, Mustafai edition, 
1288 A. H.) 

Logic . — Qazi Mobarak (from the beginning to Bahs-i-^Iauzu, inclu.sive). Hamdullah 
(from the b^inning to Bahs-i-Shartiyat, inclusive). 
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Group (a). — Hadis, Tafsir, and Aqaid. 

Second year class. 

Hadis . — Abu Daud (whole) and Ncsai (whole) lor Sunni Htudcnts. Wasail (whole) for 
Shiah students. 

Tafsir . — Kashshaf (whole) for Sunni students. Majina-ul-Bayan (first half) for Shiah 
students. 

Aqmid. — Sharh-i-Maqasid (whole) for Sunni students. Shawariq (whole) for Shiali 
students. 


Third year class. 

Hadis . — Muslim (whole) and Bukhari (whole) lor Sunni students. Istibsar (w^hole) for 
Shiah students. 

Tafsir. — Tafsir-i-Tabaii (whole) for Sufini students. Majma-ul-Bayan (second half) 
for Shiah students. 

Aqaid. — Sharh-i-]VIo\vaqif (whole) for Sunni students. Sharh-i-Tajrid (w'hole) for 
Shiah students. 


CJroup (6). — ^^luhammadan hw and jurisprudence. 

Second ye vr class. 

Muhammadan law. — Hidayah, Volumes I and 11, and Fath-ul-Qadir, Volumes 1 
and 11 for Sunni students. Qawaid-i-Allama (first half) for Shiah students. 

MvJiammadan ji/rLspradcHcr.— Tcdiriri-lbn-ul-Ilumam (whob^) and Tahvih (whole) 
for Sunni students. Kasail-i-Shaikh Murtaza (first hall) for Shiah students. 

Third year class. 

Muhammadan Law. — Hidayah, Volumes 111 and IV, and Fath-ul-Qadir, Volumes 
III and IV, for Sunni students. Qaw\iid-i-Allama (second half) for Siiiah students. 

Muhammadan Jurisprudence. — Usul-i-Bazdavi, with its commentary, called the 
Kashfi-i-Usul-i-Eazdavi (whole) for Sunni stiukiiits. Rasail-i-Shaikh Murtaza (second 
lialf) for Shiah students. 

Group (c). — Literature, ihetoric and prosody. 

Ski'ond ye\r class. 

Literature. — Maqaniat-i-Hariri (wliole). Hama^ah (whole). Kitab-ul-Aghani, 
Volume 1. 

Rhetoric. — Sakkaki’s Miftah-ul-UIum (whole). 

Third ye vr class. 

Literature. — Xahj-ul-Balaghat (whole). Kitab-ul-Aghani, Volumes II and HI. 

Rhetoiic. — Asrar-ul-Balaghat, by Abdul Qahir Jurjam (whole). 


Group (f/).— Logic and jihilosophy. 

Second year class. 

Logic. — Sharh-i-Matali’ (whole). Asfar-i-Arbaa’h (whole). 

Philosophy, — Sharh-i-Isharut (whole). Sharli-i-Cheghmini (first half). 

Third year class. 

Logic. — Ufuqul- Muhin (whole). Mantiqiyat-ush-Shifa, 

Philosophy. — Ilahiyat-Sush-hifa, Sharh-i-Cbeghmini (second half). 
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SCHEDULE II. 


The svbjects, the arrangement of 'pa pers, and the marks, I 

First year class. 


Serial No. 

Time. 

Subject of papers. 

Maximum 
number of 
marks. 

I 

First day, Morning 

Arabic poetry 

60 

II 

Evening 

Arabic prose 

50 

III 

Second day, Morning , . 

Arabic essay ..... 

50 

IV 

Evening 

Tafsir 

50 

V 

Third day, Morning 

Hadis (Tirmi/i) 

60 

VI 

Evening 

Hadis (Ibn-l-maja) 

50 

VII 

Fourth day, Morning 

Logic 

60 

VIII 

Evening 

Rhetoric 

50 

IX 1 

Flfth'day, Morning 

Philosophy 

60 


Evyilng . . . ; 

Theology 

50 

1 

1 


AaOREQATE TOTAL OP MARKS 

500 


Group (a). — Haclis Tafsir and Arjaid. 


kSECON^D YEAR CLASS. 


I 

First day 

Hadis (Abu Daud) 

100 

II 

Second day 

Hadis (Nasai) 

100 

III 

Third day 

Tafsir (Kashshaf) 

100 

IV 

Fourth day 

Aqaid 

100 

V 

Fifth day ..... 

General history of Islam 

100 



Augreoaie total op marks 

500 

Third year class. ♦ 

I 

First day 

Hadis (Muslim) 

100 

II 

Second (lay ..... 

Hadis (Bukhari) 

loo 

III 

Third day 

Tafsir 

100 

IV 

Fourth day 

Aqaid 

loo 

V 

Fifth (lay .... 

General hlstoiy of Islam 

100 


i 

Agoreqatb total op marks 

600 
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Group (6). — Muhammadan law and jurisprudence. 




Second year class. 


Serial No. 


j 

Time. | 

Subject of papers. 1 

Maximum 
number of 
marks. 

I 

Fust day 


Muh.imiiiadau law (ITldayah) . . . ' 

100 

II 

Second day 


Ditto (Fath-ul-Qadir) . 

100 

III 

Third day 


Muharamad.in jurisprudence (Tahnr-i- 
Ibn-ul-IIumam) 

100 

IV 

Fourtli day 


Ditto Talwih 

100 

V 

Filth day 


General history of Islam 

100 




Aogreovte total of marks 

^00 



Tiiiai) 

Y'j: \R ( r vs-.. 


1 

First day 


Muii.immadan law (fiid.uah) . . | 

100 


s<-cond day 


Ditto (1’ uth-ul-Ortdir) . | 

100 

in 

Third day 


Ddto jurisprudence (Usul- 

i-Baidavi) 

100 

IV 

Fourth dav 


Ditto (Ivashf-i-usul-i-Bazd ivi) 

100 

V 

FiUh daj 


(hneial history of Islam 

10<) 




Af.OREGATE TOTAL OF MARKS 

500 



Group (r). — Liteiature, rlietoric and jnosody. 




SjX'OND 

YEAR CLASS 


I 

Fust day 


Arabic poetry ..... 

100 

II 

Second day 


Arabic prose ...... 

10') 

HI 

Third day 


Arabic essay ..... 

100 

IV 

Fouith da> 


Rhetoric .and prosody .... 

100 

V 

Fifth diy 


Oenrral history of Islam 

100 




AGORBUATE TOTJlL of marks . 

500 



Third 

YEAR CLASS, 


I j 

First day 


Arabic literature <Nahjul-Balaghat) 

100 

ri 

III 

Second day 

Third day 

/ * 

Ditto (Kitabul Aghaui) . 

Arabic essay ..... 

100 

100 

IV 

Fourth day 


Rhetoric and prosody .... 

100 

V 

Fifth day, 

• 

General history of Islam 

100 




AaGREQATlI TOTAL OF MARES 

500 


VOL. VII 


O 
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Croup {( 1 ).— Loujic and Phdo-ophy, 

.Second year ( l \s«:. 


Serial Xo ' 

Time. 

Sutj-'ct of papers. 

MaMtnum 
number of 
marks. 

I 

Fir?t day 

Logic (.Sharh-i-Matali) .... 

100 

11 

Second day . ... 

Do (Afifar-i-Aihaah) .... 

100 

IIT 

'Ihird d.ay ..... 

[ Philosophy (Sharh-i-Isharat) . 

100 

IV 

Fourth day 

Ditto (Sharh-i-Chcgmmi, first 

hall). 

100 

V 

Fifth day 

(icncral historv of Islam 

100 



AooRraaTR tot\l of mahk^' 

500 


Third year cl 


I 1 First day 

Logic (rimi-ul-Mubm) .... 

100 

^ 11 i Se oDd day 

Do. (Mantifii\at-u^h-Shifa) . 

100 

. in 1 Ihird day . . . . 

Philosophy (I!.iUiy.it-nsh-Shifa) 

100 

i IV 1 Fourth day 

Ditto (Sarh-i-Chcgmini second 

hall). 

1 

100 

IV 1 Fifth day .... 

General lintory of Islam ♦ 

100 

1 

Af.ORFOAir TOTAL OF MARKS 

500 






( vxIjI ) J^i'^ ^JJ^i tliis <jJIc AjLf|«>>X »ljL*J|^^ 





t*»U) X-jU/* o^j’ a.*’'* ^JxL* litU i^yy 5t*UJ|^_^*-S V_>ti^ ^Uj 
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Vin MADBASSAHS. 
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vSUHRAWARDY, Z. R. ZaHID. 


SUHRAWARDY, Z. R. ZaHID. 

At the 'Secondary stage there should he a hitureation, one la.iiieli having oriental 
Jitciatureas its princip.d sidijcct witli hhigjish, equal to the geunral stxnd.ird, as a second 
language. Other suhjtiutsot aits and sciences siiould he lauglit thiuiigh the medium of a 
Vernacular. The Anglo- Per.sian Department of the Calcutta Madrassali may be split up 
into t\vo divisions, one general and the other oriental, Knghsh is now taught as an 
optional second language m the Arabic L)e]>artmont. The oriental section of the Anglo- 
Persian Department will absorb Arabic .students reading Dnglisli .md leave the Arabic 
Departineiff^ ]mrcly oriental with elementary English as an optional ^ecoIld language, if 
there be anv demand for it. This will leave the Madra^sah a tvp'' dl indigenous m.stitu- 
tion following tin? old systen on imes similar to the Nizanna (’ollege of J'^gypt and some 
of the well-known \rabic ^eits of JiMrnmg in Upper India. 

The University should recognise indigenous institutions toHowmg tiie old and 
p irely oriental systeni like the Sanskrit Special degrees aiul diplomas should be 
awarded and full recognition granted to such institutions. 




IX. MEDICINE. 


General Memoranda. 

Ayurvkdic Doctors of Calcutta. 

Wo, the uiidersii/ned in(‘iiihers of the medical profession practising the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, Ix'g to bring before you the following farts regarding the Ayurvedic 
system, and nnpie^ that tlie (Uleutta University (Commission voiild make it convenient 
to take the evidmiee of some of us on the subject. 

Urom His Majesty the King- Emperor downwards the neeessity of conserving the 
ancient culture of India as embodied in the various theoretical and practical sciences 
and arts of thoKnst has been reeogni'-ed on all hands. Wc beg to submit that of all depart- 
ments of this culture the science of Hindu modiciiio merits the greatest support not 
only as the fountain-head of the ehnieal wisdom of ages, but also as a scienee that had once 
made great progress in ell its hranclies and was the source of inspiration in the progress 
of medical knowledge all over the world. Although its scientific study has been neglected 
for eeiituries foi reasons ovm' which Indians had no control, it has survived and held its 
own in the practical fu^ld even to the present day and has heiui resorted to by high and 
low alike amongst the Indian population. Tlu're can he little doubt that its therapeutic 
results are in many case^ imuaikahle. We may also add that the prepaiations of indi- 
genous drugs aceordmu to th(‘ Ayiirvc'die Phariuacopaua have been found m our com- 
jiarativ'c studv and obs(M vation to be more suitable to the Indian constitution thar 
foreign mediciiu*^. 

Wo may also jioint out tliat the vast [lopulation of India is yet benefited b} the Ayur- 
vodu systmn to the hugest extent. 

Unfortunately, the Indian unncT8itic> ha\e so far done very little towards the con* 
scr\ at ion and propci study of this veiy usidul hrancli of oriental learning. Wo venture tc 
think that the medic. d s( leia e ot the u oild would have made greater ])rogioss, and suffer- 
ing humanity uould have been more benefited than at jiresent, if suitable arrangement^ 
tor the systematic and scicntilio studv of A\ arv(‘da could he made under the legis of our 
unnau situ'- 

We, tlicnnorc, (Mrncstiy ]>rav that a recommendation for the cst.ibhshmcnl of a 
separate AMiivedic Uoaid be made b\ the University Commission as a preliminary step 
towauls the proper .-.tiidv of, ami n'-'caicho'. in, tlie Ayurvedic ,>vstem in our University. 


SlT.l XDFvA NaTU rhl^wvvj, 

KcX.lMlKA Natji ^Slx 

J\AKU\L CnVNDHV ^LV. 

fJvXVXATll 8i:x (.Maham \HC;P vdtiyava) 
JvMlM Bhtshvn n \y, Kavikatnv 
Dakshixa KAXJA^ Kay Ciivudiiury 


Banerjek, M. N. 

The student ^ that pa^.^ out of the medical !-chools obtain di[»lomas from the Stat# 
Medical Faculty The Umvci.>itv should be represented on that Faculty and should 
have some control generally over all med’cal education. 

( 194 ) 
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Ghosh, Bimal Chandra — Rahman, Hakim Masihib. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

IScheme for tho medical course, making the course last for six years for in.itriculatos, 
five years for those who pass the I.So., and four years for B. Sc’s. 

1. Any matriculate can take — 

{a) Part I of preliminary science. Physics, inorganic chemistry, after studying one 
year at a recognised laboratory. 

(h) Part TI of preliminary science. Biology, organic chemistry, physical 
chemistry, after studying two years at a recognised laboratory. 

2. Any candidate who has passed the I. A. or I. Sc, in physics and inorganic chemistry 
will be excused Part T and can take Part Tf of Preliminary vScience after one year. 

B. Sc’s will be excused such subjects as they have done before arifl can t.ike the 
remaining subiects at tho same time as the fiT'.t M. B. 

3. Colleges and laboratories should arrange that as far as possible medical men with 
proper qualifications act as demonstrators to preliminary science candidates. 

4. The first M. B. should be taken after two years of study in a medical college after 
passing the Preliminary Science and he divided up into two parts which may be taken 
-cparately or together: — 

(a) Part T of lir^t M. B to include . natomy and physiology. 

(b) Part If of first M. B. to include pathology and pharmacology. 

(Pathology and pharmacology are leally advanced physiology.) 

o. The second M. B. examination should be divided into two parts. Pait 1 to ba 
taken at the end of the first year of clinical studies (r.c., fifth year for matriculates, fourth 
year for I. Sc’s. and third year lor B. Sc’s.) and should cotnprn-C bactiTiology, hygiene 
and medical jurisprudence. 

b. Part n of the second B. to be taken at the end of the second year of clinical 
studies and should include me(hcme, ''Urg' ry, midwifery and gynaecology. 


Rahman, Hakim M\sihur. 


The Galcufta University Ii.is liom rmideriiia imim'- i'-.* -erviee the e \tise ot ediie.'tiou 
for a very long tjunu and its utility av.is lurther accent iiatod during tlie viee-chanecllorship 
of 8ir A^utosli ^Fookerjee. But tho work and junsdietion of the University have 
grown to huge (liiuonMons, and it IS moot that the Universit y (bminission shall holp the 
people of this country to make tho Calcutta Univoivity an ideal univei sity. 

It IS agrowing desire of the educated community of tho country th.it tliore should be 
more universities in India, and for that matter in Bengal, and so they have been satisfietl 
that the wislies have been met to some extent by the estabiishmeut ot llu' Alysore Univer- 
sity, Patna ITniversity, the Hindu University and tho proposed establishment of Dacca 
University, Rangoon University, Nagpur University, Aligarh Univeisity, and other 
universities m other centres of learning. 

I believe tho huge overcrowding in the Calcutta colleges wdiieli are chiefly attended 
by mofussil students can be easily relieved by setting up colleges in the different districts 
of Bengal, the (ioiiirol whereof may bo vested in tho Dacca University nnd Calcutta Uni- 
versity. Tlio great rush of stiulcuts to Calcutta is subversive of discipline and dotri- 
monta] to tho creation of an atmosphero of pure study. Instead of contcm])jating the 
abolition of certain existing colleges in Bengal there ought to be an earnest effort on 
tho part of Government, the municipalities, district boards, and the peojile to jdaee 
them on liriii foundations so that students may not be required to flock to Calcutta. 

I beg to suggest that as tho University of Calcutta is now proposing to found a 
degree for commerce and technology it is quite fit that there should be a degree for Tibb 
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Rahman, Hakim Masihitr — contd. 


(Unani). The short history of Unam is as follows and I believe that it will be found 
interesting ; — 

Pythagoris, the Greek philosopher, may be said to bo the originator of the system of 
TTnam “^t was Hippocrates later on who wrote a scientilic treatise on Unani. Aristotle, 
Galen and I) c^^rides made sulistantial eontriliutioris to Unani. During the rise of Islam 
in Damaseus and subsequent foundation of the Baghdad Univer.^ity in the glorious time 
ot Hai oiin-al-Rasehid this system of learning got a good deal of impetus, and the trans- 
lation into Arable of Greek books on Unani was taken in hand. Abu-Bekr-ibne Zakariah 
Rhazi (lihazos) was tlu' lirst man who sineo 8.50 a.d. organised the various branches of 
this science into a consistent whole. The “ Qanoon ” of Shoikh-Reis Avieenno, wlio 
flourish(‘d in 080 A.D., is an authority on tins science and this work was translated into 
L.itiu, French and English from 1503 to 1505. 

Unani had an extensive sphere of iulliien(‘e as early as tlio twelfth eontury a d. It 
was in the tontl or (^I(*venth century that Abut Kasem Zaharavi of Zaliara near Cordova 
in Spain wiote valuable books on Unani and many ot tliem were translated into Latin. 
Tlie jioition on surger\ had a loeogiiiscd po.^-ition m the then educated world. The book 
on Uiiani-Surgi'ry \v<is i(*printed in Luekmnv in 1012. Though the origin of Cnani is 
Greek, it has been <leveloped and oigam.^isl by Arabic commeiitator.s. An effort has been 
inadi* to reviv<* tin* study of Ihiani by the formation of th(' All-lndia Ayurvedic and Td)l)i 
Conter('nc(‘ which first sat in 1010 at Delhi There an* only tno sehool.s of Unani al Delhi 
and Lu( know. Bc'-ides Hazeq-ul-mulk Hakim Azmal Khan of Delhi, Shafa-ul-mulk 
Alxlur Ra^hid of Luclviiow !■> one of the foremost I’nani practitioners in India. 

I turtlu'V suggest tliat lesions ousjbt to lx* imparted on Unani m every Madrassnh in 
Bengal as that would (liable the bovs to b.ive acquaintance with the law's of health and 
hygiene. Tlie Muhamni.idan population of Bengal is very largo. The students who 
pass out ol madrassahs heeome know'll as maul VIS and lx‘eome the heads ot their eoinmii- 
nity. Tlu'Vj as a matti'r of eouisi*, wu'ld <\ good (l<*al of iidhieiiei* over the people, but 
])Overty always stares them m the face for wMUt of aaiy suitiiblo omployment. ISo it 
is of tlie utmost imiiortancc* tliat thes(ml\ of Uiiaui should be m the prc'scnbcd curricu- 
lum for the students of madrassahs, w hieli wall open a new’ vista of lieeoming a recognised 
profession. 

In view' of tlx* f.ict that rosoarehe> m or i(*ntal learning are being carried on vigorously 
in Bengal and that tlu‘i«* 1ms b(‘en limit up iii (kdeutta a school of tropical medicine, 
it is quite [U’Oper and u-eful to the ]X‘ople tliat resoarehe.^ ot ought to ho earned on 

under the auspHa*^ ol tlie Uuiversitv and that a chair in Ibiani ought to 1)0 founded. It 
IS a w eleome sign of the times tliat tlx* eminent Ka\ irajc'^ and Hakims of India are making 
a mighty effort to revive and poiularise Hic ecicidific studies of Ayurveda and Unani. 
The Reception (Vimmdtee of the All-Jndia Muhammadan Educational Conference 
held 111 (/alcutta during Christinas have unanimously accepted the follow'ing resolution 
which w'as pro})Osf*d b\ me : — 

That this Conference urges upon tlie Government of India the desirability of reviving 
and ' — "“le Unani system of medical education which lias been 

so with the tropical diseases and of establishing Unani 

medical colleges at least in the pre.sideiicy towns. 

If the University w(*i’e to take thos(‘ stiidii's w'ithin its fold two most important, useful 
and ancient liranehes ol learning w'ould be easilv resu.scitated. If a large number of our 
boys wi're to take degrees in Ayurveda and Unani, the great prolilem of unemployment 
among the middle e^ls^os would, to a great extent, be solved. It is a pity that .such an 
ancient science as tliat of Unani has been most ruthlessly neglected so long. It is only 
tlie Gin einmeut and the University that can introduce and encourage the study of Unani. 

In this connection, I beg humbly to state that 1 have made an effort to popularise the 
study of Unani by compiling two books on Unani, viz. — Saha'} Hakimi Siksha and 
llalimi Drahijatjun Siksha in Bengali. But I am sorry to .state up till now my 
eiTorts have received scanty recognition. A.<? .soon a.s the teaching of Unani is introduced 
by the University, books on Unani will be translated into popular Bengali by Bengal' 
writers well- versed in Urdu and Arabic. 
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Calvert, Lt.-Col. J. T. 


Oral evidence. 

Calvert, Lt.-Col. J. T. 

20th February 191<S. 

Time of tremmtam . — The Calcutta UnivaTsity cannot f>e dissociated from its environ- 
ment. The peiiod is one of traii'^ition and therefoie one of great dillicultv". Bengal is 
ceovsing to he a puicly agiicultuial province and is )>econiing a commercial and industrial 
centre. The middle classes theretore aic iiKTeasnig in numbers, but cannot lind suflB- 
cient employment. The Umveisity again is ceasing to be a purely examining body and 
IS undei taking te.u lung functions. The social htc ot the students jDresents dithcultios, 
Many are maiiied with families <ind tlieretoie need to make money as soon as pos&ibic. 
This IS a great obstacle in the \\ay of Indi.in students undi^rtaking research The jomt- 
family system ag<iin accentuates the pioblem, as the clever boy has to support other 
members of tlie family. The expisise of livimj; in CVilciitta cdso is very considerable and 
IS still groving. jI’Iiis affects all sections of the community. The application of westeih 
ideals to Calcutta conditions theiefoie is very dilHcult. The witness deprecattnl dr.istic 
changes. 

2. Efficiency of the Mahcal CoJltge — Tlu' (’alcutta college is a> efficient as any m India* 
The witness said that lie and his colle.igues uere fully alive to the defc'cts of the college 
and hojied that with the K'lnov.d of the linancial stringency great im})iov('ments would be 
made. The strili should b(' incri'a.sisl and .special dep<irlments .should be cre.itcd. At 
pre.sent the college stall is so busy with givuluate woik th.it it e.innot (’ope with post- 
graduate woik Theie aie <il pi (‘'.cut 1,088 students in the college and the numbers 
have been doubh'd within tlie hist teW' yeais 

3. Fo-bilion of (he pnncijMil --'riK' witness is ])rineipal, piofessor of medicine, iindiTtakea 
con.sulting practice, and is j espon.sihle for the man.igement of ihe hospital The work 
is hca\ hut under existing conditions it is dilhcult to .see how tlie pressure can be relieved 
Devolution of lesjionsibility is ditfieiilt in liidi.i, as theie must la* <i head of an institution 
whoso decision is linal The principal again must teach, ()tlleIUl^c ho will lose contact 
with the students He must also admiiustei the hospital as tliere arc many point.s ot 
discjxdme which can only' be attended to effeetivel;y by the pimcix^al. The jirmcix^al, 
however, might be relieved of the neee.ssity ot taking consulting xjraetiee by the ]3Ay'ineat 
of an a<lequatc salarv. 

4. Medical praciicr — The professois of an.itomv, jihy siologv, biology and chemistry 
are debarred from private xiraetiee. The professor of [lathologv mav oiily^ take consulting 
prrctiee In regard to the otlier professorships eonneetion with the Medical (College is 
regarded as an advertisement fur privati^ Xuaetu'c and theretore attracts the best men. 

d. The mahcal , sciences .such as chemistry’, zoologv and biologv might bo 

taught in The Presidency ('ollcge, for example, might eouvenientiv teaoJi 

zoology and open the classes to meihcal students There aie, however, certain difheiilties 
in the way of such a jiroxjosal. The milit.u’y’ .students have to receive insiuietion and it 
would he difficult to j^iovide for them iii the colleges Tlu'se stiuleiits might .suitably’ be 
taught in a milit.u’v eenlie such as Lahoie. The .scientists again are apt to insist on too 
higli and too theoretical a standard. 

C. Jielniiomship between the i'/nrcrsity and the nudical coiIe<ps . — The whole of the 
theoretical teaching is in accordance with the university* courses which have hitherto been 
laid down by the profes.sors. The Belgachia College has only* just been started and, 
therefore, the witness was unable to say whether eomplieations would .irisc. 

7. The standard of admission is steadily’- being raised. Only I. Sc. or graduate candi- 
dates are now taken. There are about lot) admissions each year and 750 applicants. 
25 per cent, of admissions must now be reserved tor iMusalmans, 1 8 xilaces are given to 
Behans and Ooiiyas, and (j places to A.ssaine.se. A B. Sc. Hindu, therefore may be re- 
placed by an I. Sc Musalman. In coasequence, selection does not dexiend solely on 
efficiency. Failed students are counted as additional students as they attend only the 
Clinical demonstrations, j 
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Ca vert. Lt.'Col. J. T, — contd, — Koqers, Sir Leonard. 


8, IS advisable that the stall remain Government servants. No long as 

Govenimeiit pays the money it must control the appointments. Direct appointment to 
posts ^vonld be difficult. 


Rogers, Sir Leonard. 

‘Mh February 1918. 

School of Tm-plcnl Mrdicnie. — This is tlie first real attempt at post-graduate teaching 
in medicine in India. Tlie princi])al of the Medical College desires tile two institutions 
to be kc])t separate. The new school therefore wall primarily conduct lescarch and give 
post-giaduate tiNiching in tropical medicine and hygiene. In this connection, the w'ltncss 
olisciwed that Indians had not hitlicrto liad favourable opportunities of joining in the work 
of medical research Rs. bO.OCK) a year have been promised for five years by commercial 
associations for research. There will be five or six professors in the first instance. There 
will also he a hygiene institute with two additional piofessors. TJie witness thought 
that the teadicr in hygiene should also lecture at tlie JSledical College. There will also be 
courses for subordinates who will receive a diiiioma for tiie six months cold w^eather course 
and shoit practical courses for three months during the rainy season. 

Research should be associated w*ith teaching. Each professor in the proposed school 
will have liberal time for research, but he w'ill do some t(‘aching. 

2. Preliminary science subject . — It is not necessary for a medical man to teach subjects 
.such as zoology, biology and chemistiy to medical students. Indeed, it might be better 
to have this preliminary scientific work conducted outside the Medical ("ollege. 

3. Muheal appoinlmenls - The clinical appointments must be held by medical men. 
In reiiiy to a que>.tK>n, the wutness said that there would lie difficulties in abandoning 
the service system. The leave problem w'onld become acute. The service system enables 
leave vacancie.s to be filled satisfactorily and elliciently. These acting cippointments also 
enable the authoiitics to test the capacity of medical officers for teaching w'ork. Above 
all, the JMedical College and the Indian Medical iScrvice have always been connected with 
the result that recruitment to the service has been kept at a high standard and good 
tcaelieis for the Medical College have been obtained. 

4. 31(>(hficaiion ui the present system . — The Conncil of Professors should have greater 
powers and scope. At present, the council se.ucely exists except in name. It is unwise 
also to attach the pniicijialship of the college solely to the professorship of medicine. 
The principal should be given an adet(uate .salaiy, but should be debarred even from 
consulting practice. The professors should also he ical specialists in their own depart- 
ments ol study. This is scarcely possible under the present .system under which the pro- 
f('svors undertake geneial private practice. It w'ould be better to pay ade({uate salaries 
and lelieve professors from the nece.ssity of taking any but consulting iiracticc. Govern- 
ment will then have to employ other doctors to look after the needs of Government ser- 
vants. 

o. The Semite . — The witness had declined renomiiiation to Ins membership of the 
Se»a-te Ix'canse he was unable to find time to attend senate meetings and listen to discus- 
sions in wduch he w'as not concerned. It w’ould be wise therefore to modify the existing 
organi.'^ation of the University so that medical professors would have the opportunity of 
supervising medical teaching Avithout having to be present at meetings when other matters 
were being discussed. 

The (x-nfpcio membership of the Senate is undesirable, in the case of those who live 
far from Calcutta and can rarely attend meetings. 

When a professor of the Medical College, who is a member of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity, goes on long leave the officer w ho officiates for him should automatically become a 
tempoiaiy member of the Senate in his place. 
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Sutherland, Lt.*CoI. D. W. 


Sutherland, Lt.-Col. D. W. 

20th February lOlH, 

1. The matriculation and intermediate work — The University should concentrate on 
Aiigher education and leave all preparatory work to the Education Department. A 
matriculation examination should replace the present entrance examination, and bo 
restricted to candidates who propose to undertake a university course of study for a degree. 
The witness was in favour of the system in force in Australia, with grammar schools and 
preparatory colleges to prepare students for the university matriculation examination and 
for business life; and with a teaching university— comprising the special umvcrsity 
colleges (science, medical, arts, law, engineering, etc ) and denominational residential 
colleges— tor degr(*e work and tutoiial instructions. The witness also desired to sec the 
teaching of English in the prc-mcdic<d courses improved ns many students entering the 
medical college are deficient in their knowledge of English, both as regards composition 
and spelling. 

2. Concinlration under the University. — In Lahore most of the colleges teach the subjects 
of too many faculties. Witness w'ould prefer one college for each faculty— law, science, 
medicine, aits, oiiental, engineering, etc.- — the wdiolc m.iking up the university grouji, and 
all being under contiol of the University. The other affiliated colleges should be denomiua- 
tionak iesi(l(‘iitial and tutoiial colleges only. Witness also expressed lus ojmiion that 
medical students in Lahore sec little of university life, and was of opinion that they would 
benelit by mixing freely with the students of other faculties. 

3. Medical education of w<>men. — The witness was (piestioned in regard to the admission 
of students to the L.idy Hardmge Mi'die.il College for Women at Delhi. He explained 
tliat tliei'c had been trouble over the ipialihc.itions i equrM for admission to tho coll' ge 
but tl at piaetically all the difficulties in legaid to students from Calcutta, Allahabad, 
Bombay and Lahoic had been removed and that only slight diawbacks remaiiK'd in regard 
to Madras students. 

4. The Medical ColhqCf Lahoir — The witness explained that in Lahore the Medical 
■College for university students and the .Medical School for snb-assistant suigcon atudeuts 
still remain associated, hut sep<uatiou of the school from the college is contemplated 
in the near future. There arc 289 students in the college, and 342 in tho school, or 631 
medical students in all. The woik of the principal is very heavy, for he is principal both 
of the college «ind school, aiul also proft'.ssor ot medicine and first physician to the hospital. 
In addition, lu* is medical siipenntcndent of the hospital, but wall b(' relieved of these 
extia duties after the end of tlie war He wars permitted to take consulting practice, Imt 
had very little leisure for it and had to charge i datively high fees to restrict the iiumhcr of 
patients who sought his advK'c. 

5. Council of the ColUyr.— There i*^ a college council made up of the I'ollege professors 
which meet^ once a month (hiring term time. Tho Council is a useful body which dis- 
cusses and suggests improvements m the management and scope of the college. It is 
for the most pait advisory to the principal, and doe-s not deal wnth disciplinary cases 
as a routine, Imt was consulted In^ tlie principal on all matters during the college students’ 
strike m 191 •!. 

0. Freliminarij scientific tvork.— In Lahore instruction in the preliminary sciences is 
imparted at the science colleges and students only enter the medical college after pa.ssing 
the F. Sc. Formerly, the teaching of science .subjects took place at the Medical College, 
and after experience of both systems witness preferred the latter. He explained that the 
.science colleges in Lahore were now overcrowded, and that with such a laige number of 
B. Sc. students m the science colleges it was no longer possible to give medical con- 
siderations first place. He favoured the teaching of those science subjects by medical 
men rather than by pure science profes.sors, for in that w^ay attention could be concentrated 
on those portions of the science subject which would have a special value later to the 
medical student. He considered that sufficient ground for medical purposes was not 
covered in the F. Sc. course. He also believed that the science colleges in Lahore would 
welcome the “ medical group ” being again taken over by the medical college. 
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SuTHiRLANi', Lt.-Col. D. W. — contd, — WiLSOx, Lt.-Col. R. P. 


7. Position of the hidum medical service in regard to the Medical College staff . — The 
Indian medical service has been responsible for most of the medical training in India 
up-to-date, and any change which lessened the number of I. M. 8. men on the staff might 
have unfavourable results. Recruitment for the Indian medical service would undoubtedly 
sufler if the medical chairs were thrown open to outside competition. The knowledge 
of the people and of tlieir languages by the 1. M. S. piofessors w as of value, and the want 
of such knowledge might lor a tune at any rate atiect the efiicieney of profos.sors leermted 
from outside India. The anatomy and physiology posts might, how'ever, be thrown 
open without seiious harm. Medical education also might be Imperial, and it would be an. 
advantage to be able to tiansfcr specialists fioni one province to another. 


Wilson, Lt.-Col. R. P. 
tW// Fehniary 191H, 

The Cinnybdl JMtdical School. — The Campbell Medical ISchool exists alongside iha 
Medical College, hut docs not ])iepaie ha medical degiees. All lecturi's and teaching for 
medical students are now' conducted in Knghsh. Students arc prepared tor the lu entiate- 
ship of the State Medical Faculty of Bengal (B S.M.F ), and it is hoped that shortly classes 
will be opiMied for students proceeding to the membershij) of the same licensing body 
(M. »S M. F.). This Litter qualification entails a five years (‘ourse of study. Tlit'ie is a 
possibility that theUenciMl Mcdic.il Council lu.iy not recognise the nunubership foi registra- 
tion. The witness was of the opinion th.it schools, such as the Campbell and Dacca, 
preparing students for something a little less exacting than the dcgiee served a very useful 
purpose. 'ITiere was no lack ol seo])e tor tin .se wdio passed through the course. The 
successful students aic employed b\ Coveiiiment, distiici boaids, municipalities, tea 
gaidcnis, jute mills, tlic railw'ajs, etc. 

2. Courts — The com sc is one of foui years and is divided into two parts, each of tw’O 
years. A junioi student takes ehemistiw and physics, anatomy, physiology, materia 
inedica and phainiac> The ehcmistiy and physics are of an elementary order and are 
taught m gelation to nK'dic.d K'rjuiicnieiits Chemistry and physics are taught at present 
in the Meibcal College, but tlie witness hoped that the Campbell School would soon have 
its own staff and laborutonc.s tor tiainmg in tliese two subjects The final e^aralnatlon 
embrat ssu'g ry, mcludmg patliologv, medicine (including pathology), midwifery and 
gyniecolog>, lixgiene, and medical juiisjnndence 

3. iS'vmhers and admission . — The seliool will soon be brought up to the strength of 500 
students. La.-.t year there were 400 or 500 ajiplicants for 120 vacancies. Students on 
admission aic usually from seventeen to twenty yeais of age. The standard of admis- 
sion IS the matiiculation examination ot tie ('alcuttd University, but a certain number 
of inteimediatcs in seienee and aits ajiply. About 80 per cent ot the students pass their 
examinations and, thcrefoie, there is not much wastage. When selected Campbell stu- 
dents were jiermittcd to piocced for further medical studies to the Medical CoUege Hospi- 
tal for the M. B, degri'c, tlH> results weie good, and some obtained medals and prizes 
during th(‘ course of their training. Tins conccs.'^ion has now been removed as there is 
insufficient room at the iNIedical (College. 

4. 11 (ymen shulcnts — Theie aic about 14 women students in this school at present most 
of whom ate Indian Christians C4reat concessions are given to female students. The 
Standard of the admission qualification though low', i.s improving. 


X, MUSALMANS, SPECIAL NEEDS OF. 

General Memoranda. 

Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 

The following is a suinmarv of the measures which «aro calculated to ^ecuro tor 
Muslims a proper share the administration of the Calcutta Univer.'>ity : 

(i'^) The offices which are filled by nomination viz ^ those of \ ice chancellor, con- 
troller and university inspector sliould be held alternately by Hindus 
and Muslims. 

{h) A reasonable proportion of the ministerial and liigher afipointments in the Uni- 
versity should bo tlirown open to Muslims. 

(c) Muhammadan interests should be duly rcpresentcfl on the stotf, as aKo on the 
governing bodies of all schools and colleges alhli.ded to the University. 

{(1) There should lie a separate board ot studies for rienyali htcraturc composed of 
Hindus and Musalmans in the pmportion of tvu) to on - 

{(') A reasonable proportion of seats, whether filled by election or by nomination, 
should be tixed for Muslims. 

(/) The AssiNtant Director of Pnbl c Irstructiou for iMuluunmadaii education should 
be an ex-officio member of the* Senate, the Syndieite and the I>oaid of 
Accounts. 

{g) The Muhammadan members on tlu^ Senate, the Syndicate and the Hoards of 
Studies and Accuuuts should be elected bv a Muhammadan i lecturatc. 

(/<) A separate bo.ird of stud\ siioulvl be e^tabiij^hcd tor the encouiagemcnt ot Is- 
lamic studies. 


All-Iiidiii Muhaininadaii Educational Conference. 

This r’ont(‘r(‘nec urg(‘s ujion the ( toviwniiKMit the ncoi‘s''ity of ('>tabli>hin,rr a University 
on the hues ot the \mi\(MMties which have been e.'-tabli^hed in the ludustnal centres 
ot Kuropi^ and othei loreign eountrie-. 

2. Prinia-T-y education should ))(‘ made free amt compuhorv and a tiial given in t!ie 
presidoney towns ot India 

3. In eonsidiaation ot the tact that able and competent men max be diawn to tlie 
profession ot teaching and b(' indm ed to stick to (heir l>ost^, this ('oiitereni'i' uiges ii]^on 
Government tlu' neci'NMty ot imjiiox'ing tlie status, pax and pro^jn'ct ot teaeheis iii 
all grades of schools under the Uducation Department mcluduig tho'^e ot the })i unary 
stage. 

4. AVith a X'lew' to sateguaid the intor<‘^ts of tin'- Musalmans, it desirable iii the 
opinion ot this GonfiTence that in the Galeutta and the otlier UmxiTvifies ot India, ade- 
quate and clleetivo rejnesentatioiis of the Musalmans should be secured in the Senate, 
the Syndicate and otlier coinnntt(a‘s of the Unix'ersitx as \\(dl as m the stall employed 
by the Thiivorsity, and this ( 'onfiTiMice is furthm' of o}iinioii that the election ot IMuhani- 
madan fellow's hy the graduates and the educational oflieers should la* elleeted by s(*parate 
Muhammaiidaii ek'etoiates and tliat tin* Indian Ihiixeisity Act and Ki'gulatioiis may be 
modified according lx . 

5. Having regaid to the educational interest ot the JMuhammadans, this Gonfercnco 
deems it neci'ssaiy that tlu‘ oftices ol x icc-ehaneellor, controller of examinations and the 
inspector of colleges he alternately lield by Muslim and non-Muahm. 

6. This Conference recommends to Government that greater encouragement be gix’eti 
to the existing girls’ schools by extending to thmn suitable financial aid and provitling 
facilities to the Muslim community for establishing more girls’ schools. 

7. The courses of studies for girls should he different from those prescribed for boys 
and that in framing the syllabus and selecting text books the secretaries and managers of 
gii'ls’ Schools should bo consulted as far as practicable, 

( 201 ) 
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8. In view of the great difficulty experienced in seeming suitable and competent 
female teachers for Muslim girls’ schools this Conference is of opinion that training 
schools for Muslim lady teachers should be established by Government at all provincial 
head-q oarters. 

1). This Conference urges upon the Government of Bengal the necessity of expediting 
the establishment of the Muhammadan Arts College for which land has been acquired 
and that the scheme should not be jiostponed any longer 

10. Having regard to the educational interest of the Muhammadans this Conference 
de(^ms it highly desirable that Muhammadans should be properly and adequately represent- 
ed in the governing bodies of all colleges and high schools and that the provision for 
Muhammadan represent, ition be a necessary condition to affiliation. 

11. Ha\ ing regard to the fact that the proposed Muhammadan College in Calcutta 
has not yet h(‘en establislual and that there exists a great difficulty for the students to got 
admission to the otluT (‘xisting colleges, this Conference urges upon the (Government of 
Ikuigal the utmost necessity of reserving at least oO per cent, seats in all the Goveinmenti 
Colleges of Bimgal and ,‘10 per cent, seats in aided colleges affiliated to the (‘alcutta Univer- 
s]t\ for Muslim .students in tlie 1. A. and B. A. clashes. 

lii. Having regard to the liackv ardness and })ov'erty of tlie Muhamniadiins of tlio 
Bengal iTesuKuiev, this (.‘onfereiice (onsiders that tree .studentsliips sliould be raiseal to 
15 ptT cent, at least of the total number of fiee students and should bo granted in all 
institutions including medical and professional colleges. ^ 

1*1, Having regard to the fact that the Aiabic and Persian courses ])re'scril)e>el for 
the Calcutta MadraS'^ah are su[>erior to those ])roseribetl lor the Maulvi Fazal and Maiilvi 
Alim Examinations, this (AuiteTcnco deems it desirable that facilities similar to th()^e 
gj anted Ijv tlie' Punjab Univeusity be giveui by the C.dcntta Unixersity to the students 
ot oiieiital le.irning (Ie‘arous of geung m for its several oxaimnations. 

14. It is desirable that the Assistant Dneedor of Public Instruction for Muhammadan 
education and the senmr -Muhammadan Piofessor of the Prcsidemcy Colhgo and seeiior 
InspeH?tor of Schools sliould be erc-officio members of the Senate and the vSyndie.ite. 

15. Tills (Amterenee iirgC'! upon tlu* Governnnmt the necessity of opening a faculty 
of Islamic studies ineludnig I.slainic history and literature. 

It). Having rt'gard to tlui l.ict that vernacular is now a compulsory subject for 
study in th(^ University, this Conlercnee urges upon the authorities concerned tho desir- 
ability of including in each \(‘rnaenlar the f>ooks uritteii by Muhammadan authors in 
tho list of toxt-hooks in every university examination. 

17. This Gonleren<*e rc'eoinmends that Urdu should be included in tho list of second 
languages lor the non-Uidu .sjieaking boys and considers that a course in Urdu language 
tor non- Urdu sjieaking students can be framed which may be equal in difficulty and 
may impart tho sanu' culture as the courses now' prc.scribed for Arabic- and Persian. 

18. In view of the fact that Muhammadan students of the Calcutta University taking 
Arabic or Persian <is 1 heir second languages find a great difficulty in tho choice of their 
subjects for the; 1. A. and B. A. examinations for tho want of affiliation of many colleges 
ni thos(‘ subjects, this Conference urges ujion the Calcutta University the desirability of 
ref|uiring the autlioiitic'S of such colk*ges to appoint professors of Arabic or Persian or 
both as the ease m.ay be in tlioir respective colleges. 

10. This {'ouferenee urges upon the authorities of tho Calcutta University the 
necessity of omitting from tho I. A. and B. A. Persian coursos tho .\rabic portions pre.scribed 
for those examinations. 

20. This Conference urges upon the Government and the various univer.sitios the 
desirability of excluding all books containing passages which are likely to wound the 
religious feelings ot tho Musalmans from tho lists of text-books. 

21. In tho interest and advancement of higher education in Eastern Bengal and 
Absam, this Conference urges iijion tho Government the desirability of giving effect to the 
scheme of the Dacca University and taking stops of establishing the proposed university 
without further delay. 
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Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, Calcutta. 

Presiding as the Calcutta University does over the lusher education of million- 
of Muhammadans, it is necessary that tlie Muhammadans should bu provi led with an 
adequate representation on its controlling bodies and boards The absence of such i'‘- 
prescnta lion cannot but lie higiily detrimental to the be-t interests of Muhamm.idan edu- 
cation in Bengal, and meidents have amjily shown that the j^resent state of affairs haSr 
in many cases, resulted in the negleet and even sticufice of the claims of Muhammad iiis. 
Even tlie Government of India have, from tune to tune, felt the absence, and rec'ognised 
the need of the Muhammadan element m the managing bodies and boards of the Umvci- 
sitv of Calcutta. In their h'ttor to the Dacca University C'ommittee. the Governmonl ot 
India commented on the small part that has been assigned to the .Afuhamiiiadan in 
the goveiiimerit ot the University ot Calcutta, and indicated a desue tha' th • 
Muhamiiiadans should have a voice in the management ot tlie new Ciuvi'isitv that is t » 
bo e.stabhshed at Dacca. And later on m the mcmoralde circular letter dati'd llie 
3itl April I0l:j, 111 which the (hnernment ot India survcyerl the whole jtroblem ot 
i\[usliiii education, tlie fact was again recogniscil and attention was drawn to tiio vciy 
inadecjuate number ot .Muslini Fellows in the Senate of th<' Uni\ ei-itv 

2. The Commissioners will be gratified to learn that higher education among the 
I\fuslims of Benj^al has come u[) to a stage when no less than a hundred and even more 
]\[u)iamm<ida,n graduates are being turned out every year by t!ic University. A desiic 
to lie aasojiated wnth the administration ot affairs in their owii Alma Mater, is one of the 
highest and most natural aspirations ot these giaduates. It will bo greatly lowering 
tlieir level ot tlioiight and actuitics if their natural and commendable aspirations in tln!> 
matter are not satisfied, s])ccially at this stage of Muhammadan education in Bengal. 

3. It IS significant that e\cr since the introduction of the elective system, not one 
single Muhammadan gentleman has been successful m being electcil a fellow^ of the Uiu- 
veisity, though some of the candidates were graduates of proved merit and abilit\. The 
right of voting IS practically w holly contined to Hindu graduates Avho control and 
dominate the situation by virtue of sheer numbers, and who seldom, if ever, consent to 
record a vote in favour of a Muslim m proteronco to a noiiAfuslim candidate. The 
result IS that in the matter of admission to the Uiiiveisitv through election, the doors ot 
the University are wiiolly shut so far as the Aruliamniadans are eoiicerned. 

4. The Government of India in whom is vested the statutory [>ow^er ot nomination, ex- 
tending to the extent of 80 fellow s, in order to preserve the nccess<iry equilibrium betivcen 
the various interests, have not lutherto chosen to select any appreciable numljcr ot 
Muhammadan fellows. It will be an act of obvious and unmerited injustice to exclude 
the Musalmans from the deliberative and governing ).>odics of the University when qiiali 
tied Muhammadans are available m growing numbers w ith t!ie grow th and development 
of higher education among .Musiilmaiis. Witliin the last decade, not a single ^fuliam- 
madan has lound a place in the Svndicatc, though things wore slightly bottci under the 
older regulations when one or two Muslims could occasionally find a plai'c m the body 

5. While thanking the Government of India for their magnificent grant to the Uni vei- 
sity for the residence of the students of the University Law' College winch enabled t’.e 
University to oroct the live-stoned building fitly associated w ith the name of a renow ncl 
Viceroy, this Association sadly recalls the manner m which the intere.'^t of the Mushm 
students of tliat college have coolly been ignored by excluding the iMuslim law studei t- 
from that hostel. The iMusIim students are above a liundred and sixty in that college, and 
although residential accommodation w^as sadly and urgently needed for them, the wdio’c 
building was reserved for the Hindu students only. Recently, a new hostel has bun 
opened at Mirzaporo street where some law students have been allowed; but so loiu 
the claims of the Muslim students have strangely been brushed aside. This Association 
has reasons to believe that the claims of the Muslim students w'ould not have been so tiag- 
rantly neglected, had the Muhammadans the slightest voice in the control of the uiiiver- 
sity affairs. 

6. In this connection the Association begs to refer to the Muhammadan mess at Xo. 
2, Mirzapore street, in Calcutta which has apparently been started as a solatium to the 
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Muslim community for the total exclusion ot its students from the University Law College 
hostel. A visit to the Mirzajjore mess A\ill disclose that far from being any solatium, 
tiie mess is a sad coinmont on the scant attention which Muslim interest has received 
at the hands of the university authorities. It must be extremely galling to the self-respect 
ol the Muslim young men who have been huddled together in an uncomfortable and 
ins<initary building and within the si^ht of the spacious and stately buildings which the 
C.ilculta University has built lor the use of the students of one community exclusively. 
This Associ.ition feels sure that the Muslim students would have received adequate and 
pro])cr treatment with the Hindu students, had there been anything like adequate repre- 
sentation ot the Aruslim commimity on the governing liodies ot the University. 

7. Now' that vernacular is a compulsory subject tor studies in the University, it is 
de^rablo that the Bengali text-books should be more suitable and congenial to the Muham- 
madan students. As the matter stands at present, Bengali text-books, prescribed for 
the university examinations, are lull ot Hindu mythologies, stones and traditions 
often mixed witli elalioiate Saiiskiit quotations There are c<ises in which Atuhaiiimadan 
-'tudents sutfer the mistortune of getting jdueked in the \ernacular only after having 
secured very creditable marks in other subjccds. This Association has, agaan, no doubt 
that the difticulties of Muslim students with regard to their vernacular, arise from the 
way in which books of Muhammadan miciests, or l)y AFuhammadan authors, are imsym- 
[)athctically treated, and never a(*ee])ted as text books in eonscipience ol the almost ^tal 
exclusion of Atuhammsdans from the councils of the university. 

8. With the grow th and extension of university w ork, the University has employed 
a laiye number of professors, and a very largo number of assistants iii its odice But 
there is not a single Muslim in the oftlce. and only a very few in the tutorial staff. It is 
mscless to contend that there has not been a single Aliihammadan in the whole of the 
Bresidency, competent enough tor university office work, allhough quite a number 
of coiu])Cl(‘nt Alimlirns can be toiind. and have fitly been em[)loyod in other departments 
undci- llio Cfo\ eminent. I'or the sake of justice and fairness, if not tor anything else, 
tie Calcutta Ihiuci sity— an embodiment ol lerirning, culture and honesty, should have 
loolo'd to the legitimate claims ot the Muslim also. 

9 Tt IS not very clear on what principle the Fellows are selected and nominated 
Academic *ittainments do not seem to be the guiding prmcij)le, jiroliablyon the ground 
that aliilit\ to manage tin* afl.urs of the Universitv docs not dejiend upon academic 
distinction. But this princijilo is liardly adhered to in nominating Fellows from the 
Afushm community. However, in more cases than one fcllow'ship has been be.stowed by 
w.iyot compliment Exercise of influence tiirougli some unknown cliannels seems to 
be another determining factor The absence ot a tixed ))rmL‘i[>le lias often led to 
mdmcriinination. It is verv dosii able that tlie .statutory jiowcrof nomination slioiild 
be excrciscKl iqion a fixed and intelligible [irincijile. 

10. This Associ.ition, therefore, most respectfully begs to apjiroach the Commission 
w ith the jirayer to remove the keenly felt grievancc.s ot the Aluslim community in matters 
connected witli the administration of the affairs ot the Calcutta University, and to take 
into their consideration the }iiopos.ds ol reform set forth below : — 

(a) Tlie statutory ])Owersof nomination should be exercised ujion a fixed jinnciplo 
and tliat it the exi.sfmg rules and regulations relating to the administration 
of the University do not allow sueli a course, they should bo so amended and 
modified as to secure an adeipiate and eO'critive re})resontation of the Afuliam- 
madans ui tlic Senate, tfic Syndicate and the diff’crcnt boards of studies to 
the extent ot onc-third ot the total numlrer ot the nominated Fellows. 

{h) The election of tlie Arushui Fellow s m the above jiroportion should bo through the 
medium of a special electorate eomjiosed of the following : — 

(rt) Aluslnn graduates registered and un -registered. 

(f.) Afembers of the councils — Supreme and ITovinciah 
(c) Barrister s. 

{(1) Arabic and Persian jirofcssors. 

(c) Ihincipals and j rofessois of Aladrassahs. 

The number of these educated men, it is submitted, will be sufficiently large to 
form an electorate. 
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(c) The Bengali text-looks containing stones and passages otFensive to the ]\ruslim 
sentiments, should not be included m tlie list of text-books; such 
books should be made suitable and congenial ; and vernacular books 
written by Muslim authors s-hould also be jircscribcd for university examina- 
tions, at any rate, ns alternative co^^v•^cs tor >[nslim students. 

((/) Greater facilities should bo given to the advancement of oriental art and 
literature. 

(c) There sliould he a faculty of Islamic studie.s under the Calcutta University 
with chairs m tlie subjects of Isl.imic history, Uteratiire and antirpiities 
(/) Urdu should be included in the list of second languages for those students whose 
vernaciilai is not Urdu. 

{g) The Ar.ibic portion from the Persian courses jirescribcd for the I. A & B. A. 

examinations should t>e omitted and tin sc courses should bo made to 

consist of one language only. 

(7i) The Aluhammadans should be duly rcprcscnteil in the governing bodies of 

colleges and high schools and this should be made a condition precedent 

to aftihaiion 

(t) The Assistant Director ot Public Instruction, the SiMiior Pcisian or Arabic 

Professor of the Presidency College, and the Senior .^^nhammad<in Inspector 
of Schools should be ex-officio meml)ei.sol the Senate and the Svndicate. 

{j) A due proportion of tlic total iiimiber ot luirher university a])pointments, 
examiiicrships. and ministerial apiiouitments should l>e granted to (jualified 
iMuslims who are becoming available in growing numbci 
{h) The teaching stalf should be strong t hen c-d. Tlie jiay and jirospccts of teachers 
and professors are at present too low' to attract competent and qualified 
men to the profession of teaching. Early steps should bo taken to raise their 
pay and widen their prospects. 

(Z) The education of Indian girls should be con.sidcrcd and their courses of studies 
determined from the Indian point of vuwv. Having regard to the conditions of 
the Indian home life and oriental manners and customs, the system of educa- 
tion for Indian girls should bo somewhat ditTerent from that of Indian boys, 
Tlieir education and training should bo more i)ractical with reference to the 
position they will fill in social life While aiming at culture and liberal 
cdiK'ation, the courses of study intended tor Indian girls should consist 
of more good books on domestic economy, hygiene, sanitation, nursing — 
hou-e keeping, home treatment, etc. 

(Z) A special syll.ibiis for girls should bo jn’cp.ired dealing with sulqects which 
will give tlicm an idea of domestic reijuircments, and impress them with 
the resjion SI bill ties of the Indian home life It should contain subjects 
of general interests, as w e’l as rub's of conduct with reference to religious 
practices d.iily olisorved in their home. 

(i?) The courses of study should be so framed a.s to enable a girl to go u[) for the 
university education and oxamiiiation, and tlnae should bo no lur in tlie 
w ay ot licr choosmu the courses of stiuly jirescribed for Indian boys, as cur 
country requires w ell-trauiciZ banalc doctors, toaclicrs, midw ives, etc. 

(lu) The linal Madrassah jiassed caiulidates going m lor the Uni\ersity examin- 
a.tion>. should he o\cm[»tcd from a]>poaring in th<‘ classics and tin' vernacular 
up to the B A as is the ease with the Punjab University Such candidates 
may also be cxemjitcd from attending lectures on those subjects. 

(n) The system of A\riting the name of candidates on the answer pajier should bo 
abolished and only the roll number should be allowed. 

(u) As t'le proposed .Muliammadan College m Calcutta has not yet been established, 

and as students exp rienco the greatest difBcnlty in gaining admission to 
other colleges, it is very desirable that at least ,*>0 scats in all Government 
colleges <ind "0 seats in aided colleges affiliated to the Calcutta University, 
should be reserved for INfusbin students m the I. A. and B. A. classes 
(p) In view of the fact that Muslim students taking Arabic or Persian as tlieir 
second language, experience great difficulty m prosecuting their study in those 
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subjects for the 1. A. and B. A. examinations for the want of affiliation of 
many colleges in these subjects and also on a v ount of non -appointment of 
Arabic and Persian professors m them, tliis Asociation urges upon the* 
Commission and the Calcutta University the desirability of requiring the 
authorities of such colleges to appoint professors of Arabic, t)r Persian, or 
bo til as the case may be, in their respective colleges. 

{q) In the interest and advancement of high education in Eastern Bengal and 
\ssam the scheme of the Dacca University sliould be carried out, and that ateps- 
should be taken to establish the proposed University without further delay. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

Tho regulations should be revised with a view to secure for the Muhammadans a 
proper share in tho administration of the Calcutta UiuvnTsity. 

2. A halt of the Jndiaii members on tho Senate should be Muhammadans of whom 
one- fourth should b(^ nominated and three-fourths elected by sjiecial electorates formed 
oil as broad a franchise as poh^liJlc. 

3. A half of the Indian members on tlio Syndicate .should be Muhammadans to bo 
elected by the Muhammadan members of the Senate. Tho same proportion of represent- 
ation to be maintained on the Board of Accounts also. On other lioards not including 
Arabic, IVrsiHii and Urdu, adequate provision should bo made for Muhammadan 
representation. 

4. Th(' Assistant Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan Educarion should 
be an ci-n//fVio inombcu' of the SNiidieate, the Senate and the Board of Airouiits. 

D. iSluhammadan iiiteV'^ts .sliuuld be fairly re))resent''d on tho govnoiiiig bodies of 
all collegers affiliated to the UniviT.-^ity. 

G. The {)ffic<' of vice-eh.inot'llor and coutroiler and uni\ crsity in^p<‘ctor should be filled 
[dternately by Hindus and Muhammadans. 

7, A half of tho ministerial andhighor appoiiitmont in the University should be reserved 
fcji Mubainmaclan.s. 

8. A fair number of MuhammadcUis should be appointed as examiners and paper 
setti'i's. 

0. Holl- numbers should lie u^ed instead ot the names ot candidates on ansuer 
pajiers. 

10. Coll('g(' authorities should be asked to iiiaki* an aiigemeiiN lor tlie le-acliai^- 
Sion ol students wlio fail in their examin.ition.'. for kmsoii^ other than mcajvieity. 

11. All GoveinnK'iit colletre^ should have se[>aiate Mu-^liIn ho'.te].-. attached to 
them. 

12. Tln‘ univei.sit> uiiiliurities should impic.-s on the aut lioi it les ol private colleges 
the neces.sity lor jiroviding hostel aecommoilation for Muslims 

13. That in all government colleges 30 per cent, ot tho total number ol seats shall be 
le.servcd for iMudiin students seeking admission, pio\ided, however, that when these seats 
are not filled liefore a particular date every V(‘ar, tliey may lie opimed to students of other 
communiti(‘.s. A similar jirovisioii should bo made as regards other colleges affiliated 
to the University. 

14. There should be a college for Muhammadans m Calcutta. 

15. A chair for Islamic hi.stoiy should be eieated. 

16. The E. I., B. I. and M. I. courses should be recognised by the Calcutta University. 

17. Th(' Calcutta Madrassali and the Presidency College should be affiliated to the 
University in Arabic and Persian up to the M. A. Standard. 

18. Provi'^ion for tlie teaching of .Uabic, Persian and Urdu in all the affiliated colleges- 
should be in.sisled on. 

19. University professors for Arabic, Persian and Urdu should be appointed in the 
Government senior Madrassalrs. 

20. The standard of proficiency required of students of Arabic and Persian should 
berthc same as that of the students of the otlier classical languages. 
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21. Boligious instruction for Muhammadan boys should form a part of the university 
course. 

22. There should be a separate Board for Bengali literature composed of equal number 
of Hindus and Muhammadans for selecting suitable Bengali text- books for all the univer- 
sity examinations. 

23. iBooks in Bengali suited to Muslim taste should be proscribed as alternative text- 
books. 

24. When a question bearing on mythology is set in the examination paper there should 
be an alternative question of a general character. 

26. There should be a separate section in the annual report of the University dealing 
with the progress of Muhammadan education in the different couiscs of the University. 

26. The jurisdiction of the proposed Dacca University should not bo coiilined to the 
town of Dacca proper. 


Miisalmans of Assam. 

We, the undersigned, on behalf of the Muslims of Assam, offer you a hcartly welcome to 
this historic town and bog to tender our sincere thanks for allowing us an opportunity to 
represent tlie needs of the Muhammadan population of the province, in matters of univer- 
sity education. The people of Assam have not been able to benefit, to its fullest extent, 
of the highest colh'giato education, for a variety of reasons, principal amongst which are 
the distance of the university eciiitro, the prohibitive cost of Calcutta and other 
Bengal cities, and the comparatively short period, in which English education has boon 
introduced in the major portion of the province. Tho Muhammadans, therefore, are of 
opinion that tlua'c should be a soparat(^ university for Assam which will greatly facilitate 
the diffusion of higher training and tackle tho different tasks ot local needs and require- 
ments. 

2. That for tho safeguard of tho Muslim interests and for the fair representation of 
the community in the constitution of tho University, provision should bo made that at 
least one-third of the seats theriun, bo reserved for tho Muslims in tho Senate, Syndicate 
and other controlling bodkss and that tho membor.s thereof bo elected from a Muslim 
eloetorate. 

3. Pending the creation of a separate university, tho Muslims of the province keenly 
f(‘el tho want of tlieir representation in the Senate and Syndicate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, wh(‘rein the Muslim element is not adocpiately represented. Tlujy also find that 
Muhammadan mler(;st is not properly rejiresented iii the govei ning-bodies of tho Assam 
colleges ami tlicr(‘fore submit that the consititutioii of the |)rosent govermng -bodies of 
tho Assam colleges should bo so modified as to oiler tlui inclusion of at least one non- 
official Miihammad.in member therein. 

4. Tlio Muhammadans greatly feel that the subjects Aiabic and Persian are not affilia- 
ted to the honours degree standard m both the existing colleges, as thi*y are tho subjects 
wffiieh Muslims naturally prefer for their honour’s stiuly. Provision to teach these .sub- 
jects up to the M A. standard ought to be made in our colleges, so that thf^ Muslim students 
be not compelled to proceed to Calcutta or Dacca for the highest training in tlunr own 
subjects. 

5. To encourage and facilitate the Muhammadans taking to collegiate education in 
greater numbers, a sufficient iiunibcw of scats in colleges and ade<piate liosti 1 accommoda- 
tion should be provided in tho Assam colleges. For tho present w’o advocate that 30 and 
60 per cent, of tho seats bo made available for Illuliammadan students in the Cotton 
and Murarichand Colleges, respectively. 

6. There has been a general impression amongst tho Muhammadans that tho appear- 
ance of the name of the student on the answer book ol the different examination acts to 
the prejudice of the Muhammadan candidate. Tliis matter was ventilated lately w ith 
facts and figures in a Calcutta Muslim papi'r. The ^Muslims of the province are of 
opinion that tho roll number alone should appear in the answer books — and not the 
name of the student. 
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7. Owing to the multiplicity of languages which Muslim students have to learn, they 
cannot pay enough attention to Arabic or Persian which they take up as a second language 
and acquire only a smattering of them and profit very little from them in after life. But 
if they are allowed to take up Urdu as an alternative language they will bo sure to derive 
more benefit in their practical concerns, and*to the Assimese students Urdu is as difficult 
as Arabic or Persian while it is equally useful to them both as literature and for their 
religious needs. We, therefore, submit that Urdu should be placed on the same footing 
as Arabic and Persian in the University curricula. 

8. In order to develope the study of classical languages and in view of the strong inclin- 
ation to Islamic studies amongst the Muhammadans, wo are of opinion that the Univer- 
sity should include a faculty of oriental learning and recognise the senior Madrassahs 
and award suitable degrees to their alumni. 

9. With regard to the difficult question of the medium of instruction and examination 
in schools, we beg to submit that the present system has worked well, and we do not think 
that the conditions of the province are such as to justify the introduction of vernaculars 
as media of instruction in the top classes of the high schools. 

10. In conclusion, we hope this representation of ours will meet your careful and 
favourable consideration. Wo again thank you for affording us this opportunity to re- 
present the Muslim’s view-point on university education. 

Syed M. Saadulla. 

Muhammad Berkht Mujmodab. 

Mahomed Taeazzul Hussain Hazabika. 


Musalmans of Berhampur. 

Suitable hostel accommodation should be provided for the ever growing number of 
Muhammadan boys in the Krishnath College and the hostel shonUl be placed under 
paid superintendents, and in other places whtuo there is no hostel accommodation the 
same should be provided. 

2. The College should be immediately affiliated in Arabic and Persian up to the 
B. A. standard and there should be at least two professors for teaching these subjects. 
It is submitted that in s})ite of the fact that all the Muhammadan boys did not know of 
the recent affiliation of the College in Arabic and Persian, there are fourteen boys m the 
first year and two Jii the second year taking up Persian and one in the first year and 
two in the second year who have taken up Arabic. 

3. Every school and college should have more than one well-paid efficient Muham- 
madan teacher and professor for teaching Arabic, Persian and Urdu. The present 
paucity of Muliammadan students in very many institutions is duo to the absence of 
facilities for teaching Arabic and Persian. 

4. Every school and college should have some Muhammadan teacliers on the staff 
who, if not available locally, should be taken from other places and if tliis cannot be 
enforced, a uell-eqiiii)pcd school and college should bo establishod for Muhammadans, 
Berhampur or at Mursludabad, or the Nawab Bahadur’s institution should be converted 
into a Muhammadan institution to supply the wants of the Muhammadans. 

5. Muhammadans should have a sufficient number of seats in the Senate, Syndi- 
cate, examining boards and the text-book committees. 

6. An ailequate number of Muhammadans should also be appointed as university 
examiners, and text-books written by Muhammadans should be introduced in tho 
schools. 

7. That in the university examinations only the roll numbers of the students should 
bo given and not the names. 

8. That in the Krishnath College only four Mohsin stijiends are granted to Muhammadan 
students and one or two stipends are awarded by the Honourable the Maharajah of Kasim- 
bazar who also maintains 80 Hindu free students. Considering the percentage of the 
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Muhammadan population which is 52, it is humbly prayed that more Mohsin stipends 
should be granted to the college and to the schools. The Commission may also kindly 
ask the Maharajah to generously see his way to raise his number of grants of Muham- 
madan free studentships to at least 20, and the Honourable Nawab Bahadur of 
Murshidabad similarly to help the poor and deserving Muhammadan students of the, 
college and the schools. 

9. That lady teachers bo appointed to teach Muhammadan girls under the “ house-to- 
house visitation system.” 

10. That schools and colleges should have one hour recess every Friday to enable 
Muhammadan students to say their Jumma prayer. 


Musalmans of Calcutta. 

The peculiar difficulties and disabilities which arise in the education of the Musal- 
mans of Bengal on account of their special cii-cumstances, have made it necessary that 
the special featiiri's of their case should be fully placed before the Commission and 
should receive separate consideration from them. The very fact that not oven 10 per 
cent, of those who receive university education are Muhammadans, although the Musal- 
mans form 52*2 per cent, of the population of the Presidency, would load to the irresis- 
tible conclusion that there is something wrong in the system which calls for immediate 
remedy. The question of university education we beg to submit, cannot be properly 
tackled without regard io the requirements of the people for whose benefit it is inten- 
ded. 

2. For a long time the reconstruction of a time-worn and patch-work system which 
has outgrown its utility has been demanded. Wo beg to point out that no scheme of 
rccoiistruetioii can be useful or beneficial unless it recognises the existence of conflicting 
ideals and conflicting interests in almost every sphere of life — social, political, and reli- 
gious — among the diflerent sections of the population. The principle and practice of educa- 
tion which might have proved beneficial in a country w itli uniform people, uniform interests 
and uniform ideals, must necessarily bo modified to suit the sjx^cial circnm&tancos that 
exist in this country. Wo would urge ujxm you the necessity of giving, in any scheme of 
constructive educational reform that may have to be drawn, the fullest consideration to 
the defects and disabilities of every section of the people as they exist at present, without 
assuming an ideal state of things that ought to have existed. 

.3. When Persian was the court language of Bengal the Muhammadans enjoyed their 
share in the administration of the Presidency and hold the highest })ositions of trust and 
responsibility. But, on the introduction of hhiglish, our Hindu brethren had no difficulty 
in substituting one foreign language for another, but unfoitunately the Musalmans did 
not adapt tliemsel\(\s to tlio changed conditions and continued their education on the old 
traditional lines through the medium of their classical languages, and thus failed to derive 
full benefit from the educational facilities jirovidod by the tfovernment. We submit 
that the position is in no way aflPected, even if it were conceded that to some extent the 
Musalmans themselves are responsible for their present disadvantages and difficulties 
The backward condition of the Musalmans attracted tlie special attention of 8ir William 
Hunter’s Commission oJ 1883, and in Cha])ter JX, Section 2 of Hie report they made spi^cial 
recommendations for the spread of primary and swondary education among the IMuham- 
jnadans. The need for special provision for university education of Muhammadan? 
did not exist at the time of the Commission as the number of Muhammadan students 
seeking collegiate education was very small, only 32 Muhammadans having passed the 
university entrance examination in 1881. The position of higher education of the 
Muhammadans of Bengal to-day is the same as was the condition of their primary and 
Fceondary education in tho days of 8ir William Hunter’s Commission and wo would re- 
quest you to pay the same consideration to the question of university education as tho 
Commission of 1883 did to that of primary and secondary education of the community. 

4. Apart from any consideration of sectarian and separate interests, it is obvious that 
a- university, such as we have in Calcutta, cannot possibly meet the educational 
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requirements of 45 J millions people. It is not possible lor a single university to 
exercise efficient control over 62 colleges and about 800 high schools scattered all over 
the Presidency and to satisfactorily discharge the duties and responsibilities of main- 
taining discipline among more than 20,000 students in collc'ges and about 2 lakhs and 
20 thousand students in schools. Nor is it possible for a single university to satisfy 
the legitimate needs and aspirations of such a large number of people considering the 
fact that centralisation of authority, as ivo have in Calcutta, means the over-concen- 
tration of the educational efforts of tlu* Presidency at a single place and the under- 
estimation of the value and possibilities of the development of other places as centres 
of education. We b(‘g to emphasise, the utmo.st desirability of establishing teaching 
universities at Calcutta and Dacca and other places such as Chittagong, Kajshahi, 
lierhampur and Gaiihati. It may not be possible to establish at once teaching 
universities at places otlier than C-alciitta and Dacca, and it may ho necessary to have 
an organisation, similar to these of modern Indian universities, to control the inofiis- 
sil colleges iind to conduct examinations and award degrees. We would suggest that 
this organisation should be independent of the teaching universities of Dacca and Calcutta. 
If, however, a teaching unmirRity can act also as a federal university tor inofussil 
colIog«\s, without prejudicing its legitirnato duties as a teaching university, wo would 
strongly urge that all the colleges in Kastern Bengal be affiliated to Dacca and not to the 
Calcutta University. The Muhammadans of Bengal agreed to a noii-federal teaching uni- 
versity at Dacca as they wire given to understand that it is prejudicial to the interests of 
sound education to combine in one and the same body the functions of a teaching and 
a federal university. If the Commission do not share this opinion, the Muhammadans 
of Bengal may reasonably demand that the Dacca University should be a teaching as 
well as a federal university for the colleges in PastiTii Bengal. If, with a view to make 
Calcutta the intellectual capital of India, you limit the jurisdiction of the Dacca Univor- 
sit}" to a few sqiiai 0 miles in Ramna and entrust education of every type above the 
primary stage to the Calcutta University jind thus expand the jurisdiction of that univer- 
sity inoio widely than it is at present, you will make the difficult task still more difficult* 
8uch an arrangement, we n<‘ed searcely say, would he looked upon by the Mussalmans 
as a grc'at misfortune. Wo would suggest as the only possible solution that the niofussil 
colleges should not bo under mther ot the teaching universities at Caleutta and Dacca, 
but should l)(i controlled by a siparatc fodei’al university wdiich may bo called the “ Uni- 
versity of Bengal.” On academical ground.s also this arrangement a ppear.s to be the best 
that can bo (levi.si'd. Con.s(‘quontl> there will he at present three univer.sities in tho 
'Presidency— a teaehing universit/ in Calcutta, a tiaxehiiig and residential unmirsity at 
Dacca and the federal university of Bengal, the head-ipiarters of which on aeeonnt of easy 
communication sliould bo in Caleutta but altogidher separate from the offices of the 
Calcutta University. 

5. The repres(‘ntation of the Muhammadans in tho ( Calcutta UiiiviTsity is at jire.sent 
mo.st inadequate (there being onlv seven fellows out of a total of 110) and our request 
is (hat the niimher of Muhammadans should bo at least .‘30 ]ier cent, of the total. 

The MiihaniiruKlan members of the Senate may ho elected partly by the Muhammadan 
registered giadiiates, partly by the Muhammadan educational officers, fiartly by tho 
Muhammadan members of the governing fiodies of eolloges and hostels, and the rest may 
be nominated by tho Governor. We consider it a m.ittcr of the greatest inijiortanco 
that Muhammadan members of the Heiiaie thould (*loct their own representatives to 
the Syndicate, the different fiumltie.s, committi^es and boards created in the constitution 
in the .same proportion as the members of the iSciiate, except only in tho bodies coin- 
po.sod of e\])eits alone. 

6. We think a sufficient number of qualified Muhammadans would bo available to 
carry on with others the admini.strativc iluties of the University as members of the Senate, 
the Syndicate, tho different facuhties and boards. It is a common conifilaint that Muham- 
madans got no chance of paid posts at the disposal of tho Calcutta University. Out of 
70 lecturers in the Law College not oven one is a Muhammadan, though qualified Muham- 
madans to fill such posts are not W’anting. Tho position of the Muhammadans in respect 
of post-graduate studies, university examinations and university offices is hardly better. 
Only 2 of the university lecturers are Muhammadans and out of 895 examiners for the 
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different univorfeity examinations held ln?t year only 9 were Muhammadans, besides 44 
examiners of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu and there is not a single Muhammadan clerk in 
any of the offices of the Calcutta University. It is no uoader that tins is attributed to 
the dominating influence of one particular community in the controlling bodies of the 
University Such a deplorable state of things, uc need scarcely say, should bo remedied 
without delay and wo would strongly urge that an adequate number of Muhammadans bo 
appointed members of the boards that make the different universit}^ appointments. 

7. On account of the presence of several colleges in Calcutta some of which have long 
traditions behind them, it would not be possible to have a um-college university m Calcutta, 
and the present colleges will nccessaiily remain, though in a modified form, as separate 
ontities in the schemi^ of reoigamsation of tlio teaching university in Calcutta. Jf you 
consider it desirable that the colleges in Calcutta should bo retained as distinct entities, 
wo would request you to keeji the position of tlie Presidency Coll(*go just as that of the 
other colleges. It amII servo to maintain a high standard of efticioncy tor other colleges 
to follow. The maintenance of the PresKlency College is of very great iinportaiico to the 
Muhammadans as it is the only college in the w'hole Presidency which ])rovidcs the highest 
teaching in Arabic, Per.sian and Urdu prescribed by the University. 11, howevei, its utility 
bo questioned and its abolition recommended wo would strongly urge that it should bo trans- 
formed into the proposed Muhammadan college. Tho Government has pledged itself to 
give the Muhammadans a first-grade college, and it would certainly bo convenient to trans- 
form an existing college into a Muhammadan college, handing over to the University both 
the recurring and non-recurring grants intended for the j»roposcd Muhammadan college. 

8. With the object of providing social life m the college and to create an tspnt de 
corps it IS desirable that hostels should be attached to the colleges. As it may be difii- 
■cult to enforce such a rule in the case of Muhammadan students, our suggestion is that 
the Baker and Ulliot hostels be attached to the Madrassah and the proposed Muhammadan 
college and other colleges bo permitted to take in studimts under conditions similar 
to those observed in lodging hou.ses in Cambridge and Oxford. A managing coinmittocj of 
Muhammadan gentlemen may also be associated wuth those hostels with privileges to send 
representatives to the Senate. It is also desirable that the superintondonts of the hostels 
should be eollcgo and university lecturer.s and that resident maulvis should be appoint- 
ed as deans of eollegiss to impart religious instruction and conduct prayers in aecordaiico 
with their religious beliefs. 

9. For the University of Bengal w^o bog to suggest that the jiroporlion mentioned 
above may bo maintained and that Muhammadans residing in mofiisml towns and taking 
An interest in education bo appointed members of the Senate. As the Senate of the Univer- 
sity cf Bengal is not likely to meet as frequently as the Senate of the Calcutla University 
it will not bo difiieiilt for }x?rsons residing mmofussil toAvns to attend its mootings. 

From the note presented by the Muhammadan gentlemen of Dacca we understand that 
they approve of the idea of a uiii-coilege teaching university, provided that a Muslim 
hostel with a strong tutorial stall and an efficient residential seeondaiy school are given 
ill the place of the proposed Muhammadan college. As the University of Dacca was 
promised by Lord Hardmgo to the Musalmans of Kastern Bengal as some compensation 
for the loss of the province they may justly claim that Muhammadans should have more 
than 50 per cent, of the seats in the sonaie of that university and sliould have n dominant 
voice in the Syndicate and other bodies, nieliidmg the Boaid ot A[)pointment. 

10. The conduct of the various examinations being jiraetieally in the haiuD of one com- 
munity there has arisen a feeling ot distrust among the JMiihammadans w'ho think that 
they do not always rceeive just and fair treatment. This feeling has led to a persistent 
•demand that no name should appear on tho answvr books of the oxamineo-;. Bcsolutions 
to this ofiect have been repeatedly passed by }>oth the Provincial and tho All-India Muham- 
madan Educational Confereuets. There Beiuus to be no reason why under the pixvent 
system of examinations an examiner should know' the caste and creed of the examinee. 
Special attention should be paid to this matter. 

11. Wc bog to draw your attention to tho difficulty on account of the multiplicity of 
languages to which a Muhammadan student is jnit. A Muhammadan boy in Bengal 
is expected to know five languages — English, the court language, Arabic, tho language of 
their religion, Persian, the language of Islamic culture, Urdu, the lingua franca of 
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Muhammadans and Bengali, the vernacular of the bulk of the population. This has 
engaged the attention of the Muhammadan leaders and they have come to the conclusion 
that though we cannot drop '^ho study of any one of the live languages it is not neces- 
sary’ for every individuai boy to study all of them. The Muhammadan boy whose 
mother-tongue is Bengali should receive his primary education in Bengali and should 
study a classical language, Arabic, Persian or Urdu. We do not think that the* study 
of any one of the above raentionod languages necessarily makes one familiar with any one 
of the rimiaining two. They stand to each other in the same relation as English, French 
and German. We can eonhdently assert that Urdu for a Bengali-speaking boy is oven 
more difficult than Persian is for a Urdu-speaking boy. 

In urging the recognition of Urdu as an alternative to Persian or Arabic we have also 
taken into consideration the fact that a large number of students do not go beyond the 
matriculation stage and to them a little knowlodgt^ of Urdu, which the matriculation 
student usually acquires, will be more useful than a little knowledge of either Persian or 
Arabic. 

12. We do not projjose in this memorandum to enter into a discussion regarding tho 
school-leaving and the matriculation examinations. But wo would draw the attention 
of the Commission to the following points : — 

(u) It the University is to continue conducting the matriculation examination, we 
would urge that each of the throe universities, (,'alcutta, Dacca and Bengal, 
should be authorised to conduct separate examinations in their respective juris- 
dictions, and this arrangement will remove the complaint that one uiiivorsity 
cannot effectively carry on the examination of 18,000 candidatos. * 

(b) In case it may be necessary to entrust the examination to one board, ive would' 
urge that this board should not bo a Government department and it should have- 
representatives of all the universities and a few non-official educationists represent- 
ing different communities, including Muhammadans, missionaries and others. 

13. Before expressing our opinion on the complicated question of the medium of in- 
struction wo should like to say that it is not altogether an academic question and before- 
giving your judgment on this point it is absolutely necessary that the political contro- 
versies not only in Bengal, but in every other province in India during the last forty 
years, should be carefully studied. The Muhammadans arc convinced that the loss they 
have sustained in their iogitimato sh.are in th(‘ administration of the country was due to- 
their apathy to English education and they support the recommendations of the Simla 
Conference on secondary education held in May 1917. Any change in the existing 
system will be detrimental to the advancement of English education, the importance 
of which has been so lately realised by the Miisalmaris. 

The introduction of Bengali as the medium of mstmctiofi and examination in the 
top classes of high schools and the universities will iiKiresise, rather than lighten, the 
burden of a Muhammadan boy, and will surely weaken his knowledge of English. As a 
Hindu boy improves his Bengali and enlarges his vocabulary by the study of Hanskrit, 
he will not experience much difficulty in understanding 8anskritisod Bengali, which mii.str 
necessarily be used in higher classes, and the riaimkrit technical terms. Of all tlie Indian 
languages Arabic and Sanskrit are the only languages which are adapted like Latin to 
frame derivative words from the same root for the different phases of the same thing. 
The technical terms in Bengali must neces.sarily bo framed after the rules of Sanskrit 
conjugation and not after the rules of Latin conjugation, and hence it is idle to assert 
that the technical terms will be English. The Muhammadan boy who will study Urdu, 
Persian or Arabic in place of Sanskrit, will not be in a po.sition to follow the lectures in 
Bengali. 

14. Wo bog to draw your attention to the controversy on the curriculum of studios in 
the Calcutta Madrasf-ah raised at the time of the reform scheme of the Dacca Madrassahr 
It was rightly decided on that occa.sion that the Calcutta Madrassah should continue to 
teach the old orthodox course of .studies called Dars-i-Nizamia. It is, however, desirable 
that the University should recognise its teaching and award suitable degrees. We have 
two-fold reasons for such recommendations : — 

(i) We believe that a student who is not satisfied with the university degree of master 
of arts and who wishes to be a sound scholar in Arabic literature and learning 
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must have his ground-work in an institution like the Calcutta Madrassah. It 
will be in the interest of universities if students reading for the M.A. degree in 
Arabic be permitted to attend lectures of the learned Maiilams of the Madrassah. 
(ii) We require efficient trained teachers for secondary schools and colleges, and 
the best method for the training of teachers of Arabic, Persian and Urdu wilf 
be to give a course of English lessons followed by a course of training to the students 
who have completed their education in the Madrassahs. 

It would be superfluous to say that the prescribing of the courses of studies and the 
conduct of examinations in the madrassahs should aways be in the hands of the Muham- 
madans and no change should be introduced without their consent. 

15. Resolutions embodying the following points were passed from time to time by 
the Bluhammadan Educational Conferences and other bodies, and we beg to draw the 
attention of the Commission to them : — 

(a) The Assistant Director for Muhammadan Education should be an ex-offJcio mem- 

ber of the kSenatc and the Syndicate. 

(b) Every aided college should have at least one Muhammadan on its governing body 

and it should be a necessary condition of any grant that may be given to it. 

(c) It is desirable that Muhammadans should be a pointed from time to time as vice- 

chancellor, insiiector of colleges and controller of examinations 

(d) The Board of kStudies of Bengali should have an adequate number of Muham- 

madans on it. 

(e) No university examination should be held on Fridays between 12 and 2 p.m. in 

order to enable Muhammadans to attend their Jumma prayers. 

(/) At least 50 per cent, of seats in Government colleges and 30 per cent, in aided colleges 
should bo reserved for Muhammadans. 

(g) Free studentships for Muhammadans should bo allowed in colleges on the same 

principle as m schools. 

(h) In order to attract well qualified Muhammadans the scale of remuneration should 

be brought to the same level as in other departments. 

In conclusion, we beg to thank you for granting us an opportunity of representing 
the feelings and grievances of our co-rcligionists and for kindly giving us a patient 
hearing. 

Amin UR Bahmax. 

Abdll Kaeim. 

A. K. Fazlul Huq. 

Asiir\f Ai.i. 

Abul Kasem. 

Mirza Shujaat Ali. 

Md. Sultan AlUm. 

Aminul Islam. 

Golam Hasain Ariff. 

Abdur Rahim Buksu Elahi. 

Mirza Ahmed Ali. 

Unsaddaula, 

Moinuddin Mirza. 

Abdul Latif Ahmed. 

A. F. M. Abdur Rahman. 

Nasib Husain Kh^al. 
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X. MUSALMANS, SPECIAL KEEDS OE. 


Musalmans of Chittagong, 


Musalmans of Chittagong. 

Muhammadans have no representative in the Syndicate and Senate of the Calcutta 
University. The number of Muhammadan follows is negligible Wo desire that all the 
MuhaniHiadan graduates of three years’ standing should be eligible for a fellowshii^ of tho 
Calcutta University, that half the number of members of the Syndicate and tho Senate 
should bo Muhammadans and that the Vice-Chancellor should be appointed alternately 
from among Muhammadans and Hindus as the Muhammadans form 52 per cent, of 
tho population of Bengal. 

2. As Muhammadans form three-fourths of the population of Chittagong, it is very 
reasonable that at least half the chemistry seats in the Chittagong College in the I. A., 
1. So., B. Sc. classes should bo reserved for Muhammadan students. 

3. Half the sei^ts in all classes of the Chittagong College should be reserved for 
M uhammad ans. 

4. A jn/oca, commodious, well-arranged hostel for Muhammadan college students 
at Chittagong should bo built in the course of twelve months like the one in existence 
for tho Hindus, 

5. Provision for Arabic and Persian should be made in every Government and aided 
school. 

6. There is a dearth of l\Iuhammadans in the inspecting, teaching and clerical staff 
of tho Education Department. Wo wish half of tho above staffs to be Muhammadans, 
specially in the university clerical staff. 

7. The Chittagong Madrassah is preparing its students according to the roformod 
scheme. 

By next year, a good number of students will bo ready to appear at the madrassah 
final examination which will bo conducted on the lines of the Dacca University 
scheme. As this scheme has not been put into effect these candidates will bo 
penalised unless the Dacca University is established quickly. 

Wo therefore consider it absolutely necessary that the Dacca University should bo 
established within the neXt twelve months. We, Muhammadans, consider it one of 
our foremost gnovaueos. 

8. We waul a residential university with a Muhammadan oollego in Dacca. Tho 
ostablivshment of a Muslim University with a Muhammadan college complete in itself 
would servo Muhammadan purposes fully and give a great impetus to Muhammadan 
education. 

9. It is a matter of great regret that Cox’s Ba7ar Sub-Division, forming half of the 
Chittagong District where Muhammadans form abeut 86 per cent, of its residents should 
be without a high English school. Government being the biggest proprietor of landed 
interests at Cox’s Bazar where khas Afe7ia/ yields areveiuo ot about four aiid-a-half 
lakhs, it is very desirable that Government should convert the present piovincialised 
middle English school into a provineiabsed high English school as promised by the 
Government after (he partition of Beiigat; at the time of provincialising the local middle 
English s( liool at Cox’s Bazar. Tb's was prayed for in paragraph 6 of the address 
presented to His Excellency as follows : — 

“As one of the particular grievances, wo most respectfully bog to draw your Excel- 
lency’s attention to tho fact that although Cox’s Bazar Sub- Division forms half 
the portion of this district and is situated at a distance of about 90 mites from 
tho town and notwithstanding the said sub-division yields a very consider- 
able portion of the revenue of the district, it has boon thrown to the cold 
shade of neglect. It has not yet been blessed with oven a high Eiighsh 
school providing the residents thereof with the most prominent and distinc- 
tive benofi t of British rule. Suffice it to say that tho expenditure incurred by 
Government for tho up-koop of a middle English school at Cox’s Bazar is 
quite disproportionate to the benefit derived thoicfrom and this v ill go to 
meet more than half tho expense necessary for the establishment of a high 
English school. Our humble request therefore is that your Excellency 
would bless the said sub-division with a long cherished high English school,” 
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Mu^almans of Chittcagong — conlcL — Miisalmans of Com ilia. 


10. Wo feel much aggrieved and our misceptibililies are wounded at the fact that 
the Government Muslim High English School at Chittagong where all the scholars are 
Muslim has no provision for religious instruction. 

We desire that religious instruction should bo provided in such schools. 

1 1. We think tluit Urdu should bo made a second language as an alternative to Persian 
and Arabic. In Bengali text-books quotations from Sanskrit should bo avoided. 

12. The Muhammadans of this district being poor, more scholarships, specially for 
students studying nnidicine and engineering, slionld bo allotted to this district. This 
was prayed fof in the address referred to above in the following terms : — 

“ We therefore most earnestly appeal to your Excellency for fuller recognition of 
Musalman clnims by increasing s])ecial scholarships for the deserving poor 
Miisalman students of which two of the value of at least Rs. 30 each should 
ho set apart for those who intend to study medicine and engineoriiig from 
this district, in consideration of tho number of Mnsalmans of this ])laco, 
and the dearth of Musalman students in tlicso linos owing to the heavy 
expenses incurred therein.'’ 

13. In schools freo-studontships should bo (ught jier cent, of tho total number of 
echolars therein as before, instead of eight per cent, of tho number of Muhammadan 
boys in the school. 

14. Tho schools and colleges should bo closed for one hour and-a-half on Erida\s on 
account of Jumma prayer because an hour is not suflieient. 

15. The candidates should not bo asked to w'rito their names on their answ'er boo^s 
for a university examination, but they should be asked to give their roll numbers only. 

16. Eroquent change of text-books is not desirable in tho interest of poor boys. 

17. Musalmans should be adequately represented in tho governing body of the Chitta- 
gong College. At least two non-ofiicial Musalman members should bo appointed for the 
purpose. 

18. A model middle English school for Muslim girls should be established at Chittagong 
with special care for tho purdah system making provision for religious instruction, for 
sewing, nursing and culinary teaching. 


Mubarak Ali. 

Jalaluddin Ahmad. 

Abih^l Haltm. 

MusTomzTJR Rahman Khan. 
Imdad Alt. 

Syed Maqbul Hits\in. 
Abdus J^attar, 

Xazir Aiim\d Ciiaudhabt. 


^[usalmans of Commilla. 

Adequate representation of ^lusalmans both on tho Senate and tho Syndicate. 

Musalmans have absoliitelv no clianec of election by tho registered graduates. The 
number of Musalmans should be fixed -There should be .\t lotost 40 per cent, of the Miisal- 
mans in those bodies elected by Muslim graduates, otherwise it will ever remain a Hindu 
University. 

2. The Vice-Chancellor of the University should be selected alternately from each 
of the two communities (Hindu and Muslim) like the member of the Executive Council. 

3. (a) There should be a suflieient number of Muslim examiners. 

(b) The practice of putting down names on examination papers should be abolished 
and that of roll numbers substituted in place thereof. 

4. There should be adequate representation of Musalmans on the clerical establish- 
ment of all colleges and schools under the University nd also on the University itself. 
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X. MUSALMANS, SPECIAL NEEDS OP. 


Musalmans of Comilla—contd , — ^Musalmann of Midnapore. 


5. Musalmans should have free access to all the difTercnt courses and classes of the 
University. Nome time ago, a Muslim graduate with honours in Sanskrit wanted to 
attend university lectures in Sanskrit for the M. A., but he was most insultingly refused. 

0. The Aiabic portion of the matriculation Persian course has been abolished, but the 
anomaly has been retained in the 1. A. and B A. courses. There should either be Arabic 
or Persian (pure and simple) prescribed and not a mixture of the two in the same couiscr 

7. At present there aie some colleges and high English schools where no provision is 
made for teaching Arabic and Persian. Adequate provision for the teaching of Arabic 
and Persian should be made a condition for the recognition of any college or school, and 
the defect should he removed in those already recognised. 

8. Difficulty of admission of Muslim .students into colleges is keenly felt by the com- 
munity. At least half the seats .should be reserved for Musalmans and after their demands^ 
are satisfied, the vacancies, if any, may be filled up by the Hindus. 

9. Urdu should be adopted as a subject alternative to Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian. 

10. Adequate hostel accommodation should bo provided in all centres of collegiate 
education under a Muslim profe.ssor, preferably one who is not a profassor of Arabic or 
Persian. 

11. No Government grant should be given to a college which doe.s not provide for 
two seats for Musalmans on its governing body. 

12. Special facilities for Friday prayers should be provided for IMusalmans in all col- 
leges and schools in Bengal. 

13. The above recommendations apply to the Calcutta University and we request 
that similar arrangements be made for Dacca. 

14. The Dacca University should bo residential within the Municipal limits of the 
Dacca town and federal so far as the Eastern Bengal districts are concerned. 


Musalmans of Midnapore. 

The educational needs of the Muhammadans of Midnapore and a few suggestions for 
their removal. 

(a) The necessity of a first-grade college is keenly felt. It will be most advantageous 
if the existing college be raised to the B. A. standard. The reasons being : — 

(i) The Muhammadan.s being poor, they are unable to meet the high expenses of living 
etc., in Calcutta. 

(ii) The Muhammadans arc not desirous of sending their boys to Calcutta where the 
atmosphere is unwholesome. 

(I/) The governing body of the college should be an independent body and to safeguard 
Muhammadan interests a sufficient proportion — not less than one-third of the members^ 
—should be Muhammadans and they should be elected by the Muhammadan population 
of the District. 

(c) Many of the Muhammadan pupils have to «abandon their higher studies owing ta 
their dire poverty. Some a.ssistance should be given by the provision of : — 

(i) A sufficient number of frec-stiident.ship.s and half free-studentship in the college. 

(ii) A larger number of scholarships either from the Mohsin fund or from a special 

Government fund. 

(il) A suitable hostel similar to that of the existing Hindu hostel should bo established 
without further delay for the residence of the Muhammadan boys. Until the construction 
of the proposed hostel a sufficient number of seats m the existing hostel may be set apart 
for Muhammadan students and a separate kitchen given them. 

(e) There should bo at least two Muhammadans on the professorial staff in the college 
besides the professor of Arabic and Persian as a sufficient number of Muhammadan M, A’ s 
are available. 

(/) Urdu should be included as one of the second languages as an alternative to Arabic 
and Persian 

(g) The salary of the Persian professor should in no case be- lower than that of tho 
Sanskrit professor. 
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Musalmans of Midnapore. — contl . — Musalmaas of Rajshahi. 


(h) The influence of the Hindus is so proflomniant iiere that it will be very much to the 
interest of the public and specially to the Muhammadans, if the entire management of 
’die college is taken away from the Municipality and transferred to the GovcriimeuL. 

Kabiruddin’ Ahmad. 

8ajjadul Karim 8unRAWARDY. 

Azizul Alum 
Ali Reza. 
iSyed Amjad Ali 
►Syed Ali Ahmad. 

8. A: Meiidi. 

Mahmood Suhbawardy 


Musalmana of Rajshahi. 

The inhabitants of the Rajshahi division find difficulties in obtaining admission and 
also accommodation 111 other colleges. It i.s, therefore, desirable that a first-grade 
college teaching all honours subjects for the B. A. and all subjects m M. A. slioiild be 
maintained at Rajshahi. At jircseut no jirovision in made for honours in Persian, 
Arabic and political ecoiioiuy and no proviMon is made for I\r. A. in any subject. It is 
our request theicfore that these wants should be removed and the college should be 
fully equipped. 

2. At jircsent the nuinbor of stiident.s allowed to read in the college is ToO and consi- 
dering the large population, wc .strongly urge that the number be increased to 1,200, of 
which 40 per cent, at least should ho re.served for Muhammadans. The percentage of 
Muhammadans in this district is about 80 per cent, and our lequest for reserving 40 per 
cent, is very reasonable. 

3. The ho.slelaccommodationforMuhammadansis very poor, and it is not excessive 
for Hindus as well. I’here are only 30 seats for Muhammadans and 125 for 
Hindus. The other students live in messes \\ hich are sometimes attached and sometimes 
unattached, and in our opinion they are very unhealthy and not suitable for students to 
live in ; they are damp, ill-ventilated, situated in undesirable quarters and without jiropor 
supervision. We consider it essential in the interests of true education that adequate 
hostel accommodation may be provided in every college to the extent of 60 per cent, of 
the total number. It is a great mistake to think of the expansion of colleges without 
simultaneously thinking of hostel uccoinniodatioii. Wo venturo to think that private 
donations will also be forthcoming for the erection of liostels and for the maintenanco 
of colleges. 

4 . The people of India, and particularly the Muhammadans, arc desirous that their 
boys should receive religious instruction and the majority of Muhammdans even go so 
far as to think that learning 'without the provision of religious instruction is no education 
at all. On account of the policy ot non-interference of Clovornmont in matters of religion, 
it is impracticable to provide religious instruction in Government institutions but they 
can very well be provided m hostels and for this also we impress the necessity for hostel 
accommodation. 

6. Hostels should all be under the immediate supervision of professors. Muham* 
madan ho.stcls unfortunately materially suffer from the want of Muhammadan.s on the 
teaching staff of colleges. There is an erroneous idea that Muhammadans are flt to teach 
nothing but Arabic and Persian. Consequently, Muhammadans are not appointed to 
teach subjects other than Persian and Arabic. We do not believe that suitable professors 
for other subjects are not availalflc. If the desire to appoint them be not wanting, 
Muhammadan professors will be forthcoming. Until suitable Muhammadans of 
ability and character are appointed to the teaching staffs of colleges, the management 
of Muhammadan hostels will never bo satisfactory. 
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X. MUSALMANS, SPECIAL NEEDS OP. 


Musalmans of Rajshahi — 


6. Whatovor wo have said above about hostels and Muhammadans on the teaching 
staffs with regard tq colleges is true, with greater force, in connection with the secondary 
schools. 

7. At present the number of Muhammadans on the Senate is very low. It is 7 per 
cent, though the Muhammadans form 52 per cent, of the population in Bengal. The 
Congress itself is willing to give tlie Muhammadans representation to the extent of 40 per 
cent, and wo wish that half the Indian members on the Senate should ho Muhammadans. 

8. There is no Muhammadan on the Syndicate and consequently the interests or 
Muliammadans suffer. Some months ago the eases of two <*andiclatos were published in 
the papers of Bengal regarding the allotment of marks in the B. A. examination. The 
request of a Hindu candidate was granted by the Syndicate, while that of a Muhammadan 
of liotter merit was rejected. The Syndicate is an executive body and the Muhammadan 
may reasonably claim to have their fair share in the administration of the University. 

9. At present the Muhammadans, on account of their want of representation and of 
many incidcuits lirought to notice, have no confidence in the Calcutta University and 
therefore wo desire that the Hajshahi College should be affiliated to the Dacca University 
which, as we are giver to understand by Government, will specially look after the interests 
of j\[ubammadans. This university was promised to the deputation of Muhammadans of 
Hastern Bengal as a compensation lor the loss of the separate province, and we are confi- 
dent that this university will look after Miiliammadan interests; we, therefore, press 
that all collogos in Eastern Bengal should he affiliated to the Dacca University, This 
"Will also relieve pressure on the CVilcutta University which is at present unwieldy. 

10. In the Bengal Muhammadan Educational Conference, as well as in the all-India 
Muhammadan Educational Conforenco, resolutions have repeatedly been passed that the 
candidates should not be required to write their names on the answer-books, ■vvo do not see 
why this request should not be mot with as the .system of not writing tlie names is in 
existence in some other nnivorsitios a?, well. 

^11. The ]iost of head clerk is a very important one and in certain cases it is more im- 
portant tlian the principalsliip. At present there is no Muhammadan head dork m 
any college nor in the office of the Director or of the Inspector. We earnestly request 
that some of the head clerkships should bo given to Muhammadans. 

12. The number of free scholars m Government and aided schools used to be 8 per 
cent, of the total number of students. This number has recently been diminished and we 
pray that it should he increased again to the original number. 

13. In Rajshahi there exists only a junior madrassah and the students find great 
inconvenience to go to Dacca and Chittagong. We, therefore, request that a senior 
xnadrassah of a reformed tyjio should ho established here so that there may bo provision 
for secular education along with ixiligious instruction. 

14. In the Bengali text -hooks now used in the B. A. course there are quotations from* 
Sanskrit literature. Muhammadans who aio ignorant of Sanskrit find it impossible to 
read and understand these. Wo strongly urge that no books containing Sanskrit quota- 
tions or demanding a knowledge of Sanskrit authors should be jirescribed. Our further 
giievance is tliat in tlie present Bengali text-books Hindu heroes are introduced. Wo 
strongly urge that Bengali books written by Muhammadans should also be introduced. 

15. The majority of Muhammadans in Bengal use Bengali as their mother tongue and 
to them the knowledge of Urdu is more useful and imparts a hotter training than Arabic 
and Persian. We, therefore, strongly request that Urdu should be recognised as a 
^<icond language and may ho put on the same footing as Arabic and Persian. 

16. The chief occupation of th(‘, inhabitants of this division, and particularly of the 
Muhammadans, is agriculture and it is essentially necessary that regular institutions for 
teiching agriculture on improved methods sliould ho estahlishod and included in the 
University. 

17. For the thorough organisation of hostels and teaching students the correct pro- 
nunciation of English we think it very desirable that the principal and at least two pro- 
fessors should bo Englislimen with experience of teaching in public schools. 

18. The tuition fee of the Rajshahi College has recently boon enhanced to Rs. 6. 
This has affected the Muhammadan students very much. We therefore pray that the 
o iginal fee of Rs. 4 may he restored 
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General Memoranda. 

Dacca College, Dacca. 

Poet-graduato teaching sanctioned by the University has been established in Dacca 
for a great many years. The college is alfihatcd for M.A. teaching in English ; and in 
economics, history, philosopliy, physics and ehenustry, university 'ecturers have been 
apiiointed. At the present time tlicre arc 1 14 students reading for M.A. or M.^c. 
degrees, and 12 professors who have been recognised by the University as being sufficiently 
highly qualified to be responsible for these advMiieed studies. Further in order to render 
post-graduate tcacliing more efficient a number ot other lecturers are also taking part. 
The distribution of the stiulcnts among the ddlorent subjects and the qualifications of 
the various professors can be seen from the following table* : — 


Partic/fldts of M.A and J/.aSV. r/nws, [kicra ('olhgc.'^ 


Subject. 


1 

No of 
stiulcnts. 

Profe-Sbors teaching the -subject. , 

N n of 
lectures 



1 ( ’hiss 


gi' en. 


1 


r 

(1) Jlabu Ilakhal Daa Uhosh, M A. (Cal ) , 1 

200 


( 

Fifth year j 

20 


EoglKh . 

•1 

- 

( 2 ) Babu Satislr hancira De, M A {Cal ) . | 

200 

Sixtfijear . 1 

1 



i 1 

(3) Babu Satjcmlra Nath Bhailra, M.A. 

200 








r 

Fiftli year 

10 

(1) Mr. W. A. J Arelihold. M A , LL.B. 1 

:o 

Econoimcb 





1 

Sixth year . ^ 

11 

(2) Mr 'r T WiUianw, B A (Cantsxh ) . 

1 i-'> 

Hibtory . 

.{ 

FUtli year 

8 

(1) Mr W. A J Archbold, M A , LL B. . ! 

1 .'50 

1 

Sixth year 

11 

(2) Babu Aswini Kumar Mukherji, M A. 

1 2JU 





(Cal ) 

1 


■fi 

tilth year 

8 

(1) Mr 0 H. Langley, MA (Load) 

100 

Plillosophy 

1 

1 

‘ 0 


1 

Sixth >(*ar 1 

Fifth year . j 

f\ 

Physics . 

I 

0 

j-(l) Mr W A. Jenkins M Sc (Shefildd) 

123 

Si\tli year . ] 

1 

FifUi year 

ti 

(1) Hal Bhupatinath Pas Bahadur, M.A 

173 


1 


(Cal ), B Sc. (bond ). 



L 

Sixth year 

7 

(2) Mr. B. K. Singh, M A (Cantab.) 

150 


In addition to the above the following university lertiircis aie on leave and would 
be taking part in po-'t-gradiiaie tcMclung under iioimal ctiiuliiioiis : — 


Subject. 

Class, 

Profcbsors teaching bubj, ct. 

Chemistry 

■{ 

Fifth year 

Sixth year 

JbDr. E B. Matson, P Sc. (Lend), MA. (Cantab.). 

History 

f 

•t 

Fiftii vear 

Sixth >enr 

,^Mi 11. B. Bambhotham, M. (0\un.). 

Fnglish .... 

■{ 

1 Fflth year 

Sixth year 

j^Mr, Egerlon Smith, M A. (Leeds). 

1 


Further, not only has post-graduate* teaching been carried on for this period, but th® 
results of university examinations indicate that such teaching has been as successful 
in Dacca as in the University or elsewhere. 


• Thia table doea not include the Iccturera mentioned above Mho are also absisthig vlth rost-graduato teaching. 
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Dacca College, Dacca — contd. 


The following table gives the M.A. and M.Sc. results for the last five years : — 


Result of the M.A. and M.Sc. examinations for the last five years. 


Year. 

Subject. 

No. 

sent up. 

No. 

passed. 

Details of bucca^s. 






r 

Second class 



1 


r 

English 

4 

2 < 









1 

Third class 



1 


1 

1 

History 

2 

1 

Tinrd class 



1 

1012 , 

J 










Economics 

3 

1 

Tmrd class 



1 





f 

First class 



1 



Chemistry 

11 

« i 

Second class 



3 





1 

Third class 








r 

Second class 



3 


r 

En^'lisb 

13 

4 J 









1 

Third class 



1 



History • . 

2 

1 

First class 



1* 

1918 . 




r 

Second class 



1 


1 

Economics 

2 

2 •{ 









\ 

Third class 



1 





r 

Second class 



0 


1 

Chemistry 

13 









i ^ 

I 

\ 

Tliird class 



2 




1 : 
1 j 

r 

Second class 



2 


( 

'* English .... 

i 10 

4 { 









\ 

Third class 


• 

2 





r 

Fust class 



2 



History 

1 ® 

^ \ 

Second class 


, 

1 

1914 . 



1 : 

1 









1 

Third class 


• 

2 



Economics 

1 

.. 









( 

Second class 



2 



; Chemistry . 

' 4 

3 i 







■| 

i 

1 

\ 

Tliird class 


• 

1 



English .... 

10 


Third class 



3 




« 

f 

'i Fii*it class 



If 



History .... 

1 7 

3 i 

1 







1 


O'hird class 



2 

1915 . 

A 

I 

1 








Economics .... 

! 11 

1 

3 

Third class 



3 





{ 

First class 



1 



' Chemistry 

9 

4 i 









\ 

Second class 



3 


* Second in the University, 

t Babu Surendra Nath Sen second in the University. Now a lecturer In the Calcutta University. 
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Dacca College, Dacca — contd. 


Result of the M.A. and M Sc. examinations for the last five years — contd. 


Year. 

Subject. 

No. 

sent up. 

No. 

passed. 

Details of success. 





■ 

r 

Second class 


2 

r 

English 

8 








1 

Third class 


3 




r 

First class 


1* 


History .... 

6 








1 

Tliird class 


.3 




r 

First class 


It 


Economics 

10 





1016 . ^ - 



1 

Third class 


2 




f 

First class 


2 


Chemistry .... 

5 

^ 1 

Sfcond class 


2 




[ 

Third class 


1 




f 

Second class 


2 


Physics .... 

4 








1 

Third class 


1 


• First m the University 
t Second in the University 


This year of the six Htudents who were sent Up for the M.Sc. examination in physics, 
three gained the first three places in the first division and all passed. 

In this connection it might be well to point out that the successes of Dacca College 
students (with the exception of those in English, in which subject the college is affiliated) 
are not indicated by the official lists of examination results as these appear in the Gazette. 
They are there recorded as “ university students ” so that it is impossible for those who 
are not acquainted with them personally, to distinguish students who have been taught 
at Dacca from those who have received their teaching at the University in Calcutta.^ 

Owing to the fact that Dacca has been a centre for higher teaching for many years, 
and on the assumption that it would continue to be such a centre, there has been con- 
siderable expenditure on its library and laboratories. For the reading of advanced stu- 
dents the library is now thoroughly furnished in all subjects m which post-graduate 
teaching is being given, and the science laboratories are as well equipped as any in Bengal. 

Before the operation of the new regulations for post-graduate teaching in Calcutta, 
university lecturers of the college were ev -officio examiners, and they thus had a share 
in determining the character and standard of the examinations. The ollect of these 
regulations has been to exclude them from all bodies which control tiourses of studies and 
examinations, and thus to compel them to accept the decisions of the Calcutta members 
without being able to urge their own opinions. 

There arc— - 

(a) no representatives from Dacca on the council of post-graduate teaching in arts 
or science, 

{h) no representatives from Dacca on either of the cxcciitivo committees of the 
councils ; and 

(c) only two co-opted § membons on the boards of higher studies. Further, as 
co-opted members, they are not internal examiners, since internal examiners 
in any subject are such members of the Board of Higher Studies as have been 
appointed teachers under section 3. 

Now this is obviously unjust in view of the constitution of the councils and boards 
of higher studies in Calcutta. There all professors and lecturers engaged in giving 


t “ Dacca Colletie” should bo mentioned against th^lr names in the University list. 

§ According to Section 9 (c) it is possible for each board of higher studies to co-opt two members from those 
engaged m post-graduate teaching in the subject concerned in places outside Calcutta ; nevertheless only two 
professors trom Dacca have been co-opted. 
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post-graduate instruction, whether attached to the University or to any other institution, 
are members ex -officio both of their councils and of the boards of higher studies for their 
respective subjects. Consequently we find that upon every board there are one or two- 
junior lecturers, who have only recently taken their degrees in the University, and these 
gentlemen are also members of the Council, either of arts or of science. The effect of tliis 
U})on mofiiHsil colleges can be scon from the fact that a student of Dacca College who 
gained the M. A. degree with first class honours in history in 1915, was appointed a uni- 
versity lecturer in >ustory in 1917. Tins student has therefore become a member er- 
officio of the Council of Arts and of the Board of Higher Studios in History. His professor, 
a very distinguished student of the University and a gentleman with sixteen years’ teach- 
ing experience, is not a member of cither of these bodies. Thus it happens that pupils 
may begin to legislate for their former teachers not because they are recognised as being 
men of greater ability or poiver, but simply by the accident that they happen to teach 
in Calcutta and not el&cwhcro. This is true in spite of the fact that university lecturers 
in the mofussil have the same technical recognition as those in Calcutta. 

It may be argued in reply to this that the coiiiieils ami boards arc constituted to control 
\ ost'graduate teaching m Calcutta, and that for this reason it is neeessary for the members 
to be drawn from those engaged in university teaching in that place. So long, however, 
as there arc centres for higher teaching outside Calcutta anti the pupils at these centres 
are obliged to sit for Calcutta Uiuvtu'sity examinations, the councils and boards must 
control post-graduate teaching outsitlo as well as in Calcutta. It is, therefore, unjust 
that those responsible for higher teaching outside Calcutta should not be adequately 
represented on the boards. 

yir Asutosh Mookerjoo in a letter to the Director of Public Instruction, has rccog- 
iiised that the interests of mofussil colleges are affected, and has promised to make it a 
matter of personal concern that in the question of examinership, etc., the claims of these 
colleges shall not be overlooked. But while conscious that it is not the iiurposo of those 
responsible for the scheme to bo unjust to lecturers engaged in post-graduate teaching 
outside Calcutta, we maintain that the official status of the latter shoukl bo such as to 
secure that tlioir views with regard to the character of courses of study and examinations 
bo considered. This is the more necessary because of the character of these studios. 
The nature of post-graduate tcachuig should not bo infioxd)ly determined by fixed 
syllabuses but should give scope for the special interests and individuality of the teacher, 
and this IS imjiossihle whore the teacher is entirely excluded from the control of the 
examination of lus pupds. 

Under existing eoiiditions the guarantee that higher ('ducatiun outside Calcutta 
shall be fairly considered is (‘iitiiel^ depeiideiit on the willingness of the Calcutta members 
of the boards of higher studies to elect leeturers from mofussil colleges ; and the good will 
of any Calcutta gi'iitlcmau, w ho like Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, may promise to interest 
himself in siiefi colleges. \Vc feel .suit* that as soon as this situation is clearly grasped it 
will be seen t-o oe most iindeMrable. 

In ord( r, as far as pos-iblc, to remedy Ihe^o anomalies w'c make the following 
pro[)osals : — 

(i) That since all imiversity lecturers m Calcutta are members ex-officio of the 
CouiKil I'itlior of arts or of ^ciellcc, and also members of the hoai tls of higher 
^fu(]lcs tor their resjiectivo sulqects, iiiiivorsity lecturers (and teachers in 
affiliated subjects) m < olleges outside Calcutta should nko be members er- 
officio of these bodies. 

(li) That there be at least tw'o representati\e.s from Dacca on each of the executive 
( ommittees. 

(iii) That section ,‘U of tlie legulations bo aiueiidod as follows : — 

“ The iiitornal examiners in an^^ subject shall be such of the members of the Board 
of Higher {Studies in that subject as have been appointed teachers under 
sections 3 and 25 together with teachers in affiliated subjects in colleges outside 
Calcutta-' 
instead of ; 

ti ^ 

which is the present reading. 


under section 3 
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Should it be considered impossible to give effect to some such proposals as those 
indicated above, we are of opuiion that, since the efficiency of post-graduate teaching 
in Dacca and other colleges outside Calcutta will bo very seriously prejudiced, it would 
be bettor to reconsider the whole scheme of post-graduate iustriictiou in these colleges. 

W. A. J. AecIibold. 

T. T. Williams. 

G. H. Langley. 

W. A. Jenkins 


B. N. Das. 

Rakhal Das Ghosh. 
Satischandra De. 
Satyendranath Bhadra. 
Aswini Kumar Mukherji. 
B. K. iSiNGH. 


James, H. R. 


I have the honour to enclose herewith a copy of a memorandum which I have written 
on the report of the Cominittce appointed early in 1917 to consider aarangementh for 
post-graduate teaching in*tho University of Calcutta. 1 had hoped that there was still 
time for this memorandum (and a supplementary note on certain points where miscon- 
ception IS jiossible) to bo taken into account before M.A. and M.Sc. affiliation of colleges 
was actually discontinued, and with this view I sent copies a week ago to the registrar 
of the University. I now learn, by the last arrived mail, that the changes recommended 
by the Committee have actually boon introduced this session. It might seem, therefore, 
useless now to put forward reasons, oven if in tliemselves weighty and valid, against this 
very important change in the status of colleges, and I have wTitten again to the registrar 
withdrawing the request for the consideration of my memorandum and note, and asking 
only that they may be recorded. 

It seems, however, still possible that the whole question of post-graduate study may 
shortly be rc-oxiened when the Commis.'-ion, which is to deal with the University of 
Calcutta, is holding its^sittings in the cold weather. If that should be the case, I would 
very earnestly request that my memorandum may be iJacod officially before the Com- 
mission along with the report of the Committee. 


Memorandum on the recommendations of the Committee appointed to consider arrangement 
for lost- graduate teaching in the University of Calcutta. 

Some considerations of importance appear to have been loft out of account by the 
Committee, or, at all events, not to have been sufficiently regarded. 

1. Influence of the organisation of M.A. studies at Fiesidency College. — The figures 
tabulated on page 5 of the report (fiaragraphs 8 and 9) show quite plainlj’’ that since the 
new regulations for the M.A. and M.8e. degrees took effect in 1908 there ha\e been two 
considerable organisations for M.A. and M.Sc. study under the Umversity, that at Presi- 
dency College (for mathematics and 9 other subjects, 4 M.A. and 5 M.Sc.), and that 
directly under the University in “ university classes ” (for mathematics and 8 other 
M.A. subjects). Good work has been done at the Scottish Churches College in Philosojiliy 
but it has been confined to that one subject, and the number of students is given in the 
table as 23. The number of M.A. and M.!Sc students at Presidency College is 326 : tho 
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riumhor in the umvorsity classes is J,258. It must bo recognised that, although 1,258 
is a much larger number than 326, a total of 326 would bo a considerable body of post- 
graduate students under any university, and that the interests of such a body of students 
require careful consideration. 

The Presidency College classes, — ^The Presidency College organisation was also first 
in the field. Its classes, as now organised, date from 1908, and have been carried on 
without any complete break in continuity from a much earlier date, in fact from the 
time when definite M.A. studies wero first instituted under Calcutta University (that 
is 1886). There is thus attaching to the Presidency College classes that very valuable 
thing, an academic tradition. 

The organisation of the Presidency College classes had not then to be brought into 
being for the first time in 1908 : it ah'eady existed. It has been carefully modified and 
improved since. It is based on the principles of the fitness of the student for the 
course of studios undertaken ; careful individual training ; and such a limitation of 
numbers as the conservation of these two principles renders necessary. 

The imiversiiy classes. — The formation of classes conducted directly by the University 
came about as described in jiaragraph 6 of the committee’s report, except that the last 
sentence of the paragraph needs qualification in the light of the account given in what 
has preceded of the Presidency College classes. The university classes are a perfectly 
legitimate development under the Universities Act of 1904,8 though it is not probable 
that the extent and character of the development were foreeen by the framers of the 
now regulations in 1906. The problem of what to do with B.A. graduates who wished 
to take up an M.A. course of study and could not bo received into the Presidency College 
and ►Scottish (Punches College classes began to command anxious attention in 1910. 
Although the necessity for providing higher teaching for B.A.’s and B.Sc.’s irrespective 
of their fitness for it was not recognised at Presidency College, the efforts of the University 
to meet the growing demand for M.A. instruction were sympathetically viewed, and in 
the two years 1911-12 and 1912-13 very substantial help (mie report page 4, paragraph 
6) was given, voluntarily and gratuitously, by members of the Presidency College staff, 
who delivered courses of lectures to the University classes apart from their work at Presi- 
dency College. The rapid increase of numbers was also no doubt fostered by the rela- 
tively low le(;s chargccl by the University. Numbers did grow very rapidly, and in 
fSeptomber 1913 had reached a total of 1,005 (in 1912 it had been 520). At the same 
time the university organisation was acknowledged to bo defective. It^Vas confined 
to lecture-courses ; and the class room accommodation was also most inadequate. The 
dangers latent in the now development led to a representation to the ►Syndicate from 
the members of the Presidency College staff engaged in post-graduate M.A. teaching, 
calling attention to the weaker aspects of the statement placed before the Senate by 
the Vice-Chancellor on September the 27th, 1913. For the university arrangements 
wero based on large numbers, low fees, and a disregard of standards, the very failings 
which had brought about the movement for university reform in 1901 ; and it was now 
in relation to the advanced stage of university work, where quality is of even more im- 
poitancc than in relation to under -graduate work. The representation has been so far 
effective that the points to which attention was drawn have since been taken up prac- 
tically by the University, and, as principles, find place in the committee’s report, pago 
13, paragraph 21 (a) and (6). It is now proposed to introduce to a large extent the 
ii'atures which were at that time distinctive of the Presidency College organisation. 
Further m March 1914, I took the opportunity to sketch the ideal for which we were 
working at Presidency College in a note on “ Aims and Methods of Post-graduate Study 
in Calcutta University,” also submitted to tho Syndicate. This was after the scheme 
for supporting tho university M.A. classes with a strengthened staff financed mainly 
from lees was brought before the Senate and accepted. 

The Presidency College classes under the new scheme. — ^It is now, in point of fact, pro- 
})osed that the university classes shall in future conform more nearly to the model of 
the Presidency College classes. It is not desired to claim any special merit on this account. 
It merely means that the Pro.sidency College classes have all along been organised on 
sound Lines, so that any organisation on sound lines will correspond more or less closely 
to tho organisation in working at Presidency College. It is, however, a reason for being 
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slow to do away with the separate organisation of the Presidency College classes alto- 
gether. The separate Presidency College organisation has at all events done the Uni- 
versity this service. It first exemplified practically, and then, through its staff, contended 
critically, for principles which the Committee now advise (page 13) should be adopted, 
though they certainly were not universally admitted in 1913-14. That the organisation 
now proposed for post-graduate study under the University Ls*on these lines is a groat 
gam. 

Should ft, however, be one of the results that the carefull}’^ developed organisation 
at Presidency College must it.sclf vanish ? It is a somewhat paradoxical result. Tw^o 
oi ganisations have existed under Calcutta University for M.A. studies: one conlessedly 
defective ; the other not called in que.stion as wanting. I.s it reasonable to abolish tho 
organisation proved by experience to ho satisfactory, merely to sceme the cxttTnals of 
uniform system ? Will the centralised univer.sity .system bo all gam ? Are there no 
distinctive features of tho collegiate organisation \\ orth preserving ? 

2. The position of the Colleges. — The Indian universities are really a distinct type 
with features peculiarly their own ; they do not conform exactly to any other type, 
neither to the “ teaching and resident ” type, nor to the “ federal.” They have a mixed 
constitution, because, while there are many colleges under the University, they aie 
^either all in different places, nor all in one and the same place *. the colleges are partly 
resident and the University is partly a teaching* university. The Indian universities 
are sui generis, A great deal that is wTitten about “ teaching and re.sident ” universities 
belongs in .strictness to the Univer.sity which has no coll(‘ges, or which is itself organised 
as a single college. !Now' under Calcutta Univer.sity the academic life must be lived mainly 
in the colleges. That has been so from the first and it is likely to continue to be so mainly 
in tho future. Some of the colleges are at a great distance from Calcutta. In Calcutta 
some of the colleges are so large as to form of themselves units of academic life as large 
a.s IS convenient. A thousand students may associate together in a common life, but 
hardly eight thousand. Per the continuance and development of college life it is ex- 
pedient to strengthen the individuahty of tho colleges. 

If this IS granted, it follows that to cut off tho colleges from any hope of keeping 
within the collegiate body their own advanced (that is, M.A. and M.Sc.) .students is to 
limit disadvantagoously their chances of development, while to take aw'ay M.A. and 
M.Sc. students from colleges that have them now is to do them injury. ’ Leaving asido 
for tho mdmont all questions of other colleges, I can speak with assm*ance of Presidency 
College. To take away, as is proposed, the M.A. and M.Sc. affiliation of Presidency 
College will be to affect the life of tho institution as a collegiate and academic body'^ mo.st 
prejudicially. I can speak with confidence hero, because I have w^atched over the life 
of tho college for a period of nine years continuously, and I know what I am writing about. 
The University may decree this injury to Pi-esidency College, and Covernmoiit — it is a 
Covernmont college— may acquiesce in tho injury. But I am bound at lea.st to point 
out, what is so clear to me, that if this is done, the college will be seriously injured both 
in prestige, and in its usefulness as a place of education. 

But tho same argument applies to other colleges which now have some measui’e of 
post-graduate organisation : and, more than this, it applies to any college wffiich might 
in tho future have attained to this statu.s. It i.s true that at the present time tho only 
othcir college in C'alcutta affected is the Scottish Churche.s College. And from the Scottish 
I'hui'ches College has been recorded the strong and vigorous protest laid before tho 
Senate on Juno the 9th last. 

.3. The main educational ai^n. — How deep and serious that injury is may bo under- 
.stood only through clear sighted appreciation of what is involved in the often rtqieated 
assertion that the main educational aim is “ chai’acter.” 1 refrain from any attempt 
to develope the argument : it is too well know n, I w ill only emphasi.se one contention, 
which will, I believe, bo found to stand more firmly tho more critically it is examined. 
The education of character under Calcutta Univers.sty must be sought through tho college.®. 
Anything W'hich tends to narrow tho life or diminish tho prestige of tho college is working 
against the main educatimial aim. 

4. Possibility of an alternative scheme, — If the solution of the narrower problem of 
instruction proposed by the Committee were the only practicable solution, it might 
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possibly be right to acquiesce in it. This is nowhere proved in the report. It is merely 
asserted without proof on page 6, paragraph 12, that it is “ impossible to suggest arrange- 
ments whereby colleges could institute a form of inter- collegiate lectures which would 
meet present requirements.” It is, on the contrary, at least conceivable that a scheme 
ot intcr-collogiate lectures would bo found workable, at all events if the stronger colleges 
received financial assistance for the purpose. 

5. “ Post-graduate ” study. — ^There is here a point of quite a different character urgently 
requiring to be considered. What is “ post-graduate ” study ? The Confmittee w as 
appointed to “ consider aiTangemont.s for i^ost-graduate teaching ” and Calcutta Uni- 
versity, not without reason, calls classes .attended by students who have graduated B.A. 
and B.Sc. “ post-graduate.” Yet wo are faced with this anomaly. At other Universities 
“ post-graduate ” students are select and few\ Rarely at British universities will thoir 
number exceed a score, far loss reach a hundred. Post-graduate students under Calcutta 
University number (by the figures given on page 5 of the report) one thousand six hundred, 
and sevmi. Either then the students of the Calcutta University are extraordinarily 
more advanced than the students of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
and other British universities’, old and new , or ‘‘ post-graduate,” when apiilied to Calcutta 
M.A. and M.»Sc. classes, has somehow changed tho quality of its connotation. It appears 
at any rate to be truii that tho Calcutta master’s degree is definitely tending to become 
the ordinary goal of tho student’s ambition. 

6. The interest of the University . — It may most truly be affirmed that the interest 
of tho colleges in these matters is tho interest of the University, and tho interest of tho 
University is tho interest of tho colleges. That the Presidency College and tho Scottish 
Churches College suffer actual loss and hurt if their M.A. and M.Sc. affiliation is taken 
aw'ay, has been represented plainly in what precedes, and that other colleges suffer less 
potentially. This cannot bo to the true interest of the University. There is, further, 
grave reason to fear that tho recommendations of tho Committee do not load infallibly 
to tho advancement of sound education, but may rather, unless great care is taken, involve 
a return to old errors against which tho reform movement of 1901 was directed. On 
those grounds it is hoped that some w'eight may bo given to the considerations set forth 
in this note. 

Supplementary note on certain points where misconception is possible. 

1. The M.A. regulalwii of 1858, page 1. — The original statujj/e regulating the award’ 
of the M.A. degree ran : — “ Every Bachelor of Arts who has obtained Honours in Arts 
shall be entitled to the degree of Master of Arts witho^d any further examination or /ee.” 
The scheme lor a separate M.A. oxainm.ation was proposed in 1881 and took effect in 1885. 
It is difficult to reconcile the wording of the original rule with tho account of tho four 
distinct periods in the hi.story of the higher teaching of Calcutta University on page 1 
of the re}>ort. 

2. The divorce of teaching from examination, page 3. — Under the new regulations of 1906- 

it is laid down (in tlie chapter on examinations) tliat tho university lecturers in an M.A. or 
M.Sc. subject ♦*♦♦♦(?). I have my.self for several years served as convener of 
such a board for the M.A. examination in English w'hich consisted entirely of teachers. 
This board of M.A. lecturers with the assistance of one or more external examiners, 
set the paj)ers in the subject. It is therefore with a feeling of bewilderment that I have 
read pariigraph 4 (a), page 3 of tho report, which appears to represent tho 

complete divorce of teaching from examination as an evil now to be remedied in respect 
of post-graduate teaching. This divorce is true to some extent still of the B.A., B.^c. 
and intermediate examinations, but is not true of tho M.A. and M.Sc. examinations. 

3. Candidates coming up for examination without adequate instruction, paragraph 6, 
page 4 : — It needs to be pointed out that this statement applies only to university and' 
private candidates and not at all to candidates from the Presidency and Scottish 
Churches Colleges. 

4. Harmful Rivalry ^ paragraph 12, page 6. — ^There has been nothing which could' 
properly bo called rivalry between the colleges and tho University since July 1914 ; and 
tho only rivalry which can be said to have existed before July 1914 arose solely out of 
the menace to M.A. and M.Sc. teaching at Presidency College apprehended as latent 
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in the atatoment laid before the Senate by Sir Asutosh Mukhorjee as Vicc-Chancollor in 
September 1913. bother that apprehension was well founded or not, is most fairly 
tested by the event. There is truly enough an end to rivahy when one of the rivals is 
conveniently put out of the way and his possessions appropriated by the other. The 
only sound plea here is Dr. Urquhart’s “ that there is room for all,” the very plea ^\hich 
was used m the Senate early in 1914 when it was proposed to extend very considerably 
the existing university classes. Enquiry would show that there has been willingness 
on the part of the governing body of Presidency College to co-operate with the University 
in arrangements for M.A. teaching and that there has been practical co-operation in the 
teaching of the subject political philosophy and pohtical economy. 

5. Boards of studies, 'paragraph 18, page 10 . — It is quite true that the constitution 
of th(^ existing boards of studies is unsatisfactory in the extreme. But it would be a 
doubtful remedy to constitute boards of studios exclusively or almost exclusively of 
university lecturers and professors who regulated the M.A. and M.Sc. examinations 
ill isolation from the less advanced teaching wdiich loads uji to the M A. and M. Sc. courses. 
It is necessary that the successive stages of study and examination should be carefully 
co-ordinated ; and it is essential therefore to have on the Board of Studies m a subject 
persons actively engaged in teaching B.A. and B.8c. and intermediate classes. 


Peake, C. W. 


1 feel slio I'’ that the University should concentrate in one centre the whole of its 
higher teaching. ! hat is thii teacliing above the present B.A or B. Sc. stage. This seems 
to bo necessary for many ri'asons : particularly from the point of view of economy, and 
fiom the fact that it will be impossibh^ to give the necessary latitude to professors in 
teaching their subjects unle.ss the examination is mainly conducted by the professors 
themselves. I need hardly point out to the Commission that a university is not likely 
to get tho best out of its professors unless they are in a position to give special attention 
to those branches of their subjects in which they are exceptionally intorosted and in 
which they may bo conducting research. Some recognition in the examination must 
obviously be given to those branches of a subject which have thus received exceptional 
treatment and this seems to me to require that all students should have the same oppor* 
till lit les of attending the lectures of a given professor. A class list issued under any 
other conditions would hardly represent fairly the relative merits of the students. I 
should contemplate with some misgiving an attempt to amalgamate Part 2 of the 
Cambridge tripos wdth tho Oxford Final examination, and I cannot sec that tho situation 
will be clearly different in the case of Calcutta and Chittagong for example. If Calcutta 
is unable to provide for tho whole of the students taking post-graduate teaching, the 
proper remedy, in my opinion, w'ould bo tho establishment of a second university. In 
the event of course of tho Commission d<‘ciding that the M.Sc. degree may ho aw arded 
under certain conditions without cxaminalion on the strength of an original thesis, it does 
not appear to mo to be absolutely necessary that a student should conduct his research 
in the university centre. 

Tho changes in the regulations introduced recently on the strength of the report 
of the Committee appointed to consider arrangements lor post-graduate teaching 
in the University of Calcutta, reiwesented a distmet advance over tho existing 
state of things but were marred by one fatal and totally unnecessary defect. The advance 
consists ill tho arrangements made for the mutual co-operation of tho University and 
tho colleges in lecture work and generally in the improved organisation of the boards 
of stiidic.s and other machinery for tho control of examinations and stud 5 ^ The defect 
consists in the elimination of the college itself as a factor in post-graduate work. I 
consider that each student should bo directly associated with a college for tutorial 
purposes, laboratory, library and general supervision. I regard tho University College 
of Science of course as a college for this purpose. Tho connection of tho student with his 
college should bo formally recognised and the college should bo generally responsible 
for the welfare of the student inside and outside college. The student of course should 
share in the corporate life of tho college. Such an arrangement was impossible under 
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tlio old roguUitioris as the cost of making provision for a wide course of instruction was 
prohibitive in ihe cas^ of nearly all the eolh'ges and practically resulted in a monopoly 
of post-graduate work being hdt m the hands oi the l^residency (^ollege and the University, 
the number of students associated with the latter making any supervi.^ion or corporate 
lito impossiuie. I can see absolutely no r(*ason, for instance, why a college should not 
receive atliliation in economics up to tlie M.A. standard on the strength of a highly 
qualihed professor in charge of the College students and of a library containing a minimum 
of standard works on the subject, a library that would of course improve from year to 
year, while the university library, containing a more extended collection ot works, would 
su})plcinciit any dofieicncies in that of the colleges. Lectures would he provided mainly 
by the university in co-operation with the colleges, and some of the prolessors appointed 
directly of the University might be each associated with a colh‘ge for the purpose men- 
tioned above. The student would thus be secure of obtaining supervision and tutoriaV 
instruction, and a healthy rivalry would be established between the colleges which would 
provide a legitimate incentive to the professor to assist his students to the utmost of 
his ability. Further, I regard it as an important matter of policy to improve the status 
of some of the larger colleges by putting it wnthin their power to take a real share in the 
higher work of the university without any prejudice to its (‘ITieiency, this being accom- 
panied, if possible, by a reduction in the jircscnt volume of the iutt'rmediatc w'ork, to 
which their energies and lesources are largely devoted at present. I have no doubt 
w'hatover that a jiroposal such as I hav^c indicated tiliove will be welcomed by the colleges 
themselves, and an opportunity of definitely raiMing the status of non-oilicial colleges 
should be a strong incentive to private elfort to provide the necessary funds. The argu- 
mmits raised by the commit t(‘e referred to above against the recognition of colleges for 
the purpose of post-graduate work are to be found in paiagiaph 12 of then’ Rc])ort which 
I quote for conV^enKuice of refereni'c : — 

“ It is highly desirable that thcri* should be no sjiirit of rivalry betw'een the Univer' 
sity and its colleges, and that all the te.iehers should be imliucd solely w itli 
the desue of fuithonng higher education. Wc are ot the opinion, how'ever, 
that such harmful rivalry and competition do exist, and result in a lack of 
co-operation. Wc have no desire to imjmto any blame to either the Uni- 
versity or the aftiliated colleges ; lioth have done then’ best under very 
difVicult and trying eircumstarices to provide such instruction as was possi- 
ble. But it is plain that the lack of a central organisation wdioroby the 
Uuuer.dlv and Its colleges could be brought into contact w'lth Cvach otlier 
has reiideri'd concerted action betw^cen them almost impossible. Wo have 
therelorc considered and i (‘joe tod certain siiggestions which, though attrac- 
tive in some w^ays, seem to u-i luadvisable for the loasons given in tlio course 
ol this report. It is impossible to return to the old sy.stem by which certain 
colleg(‘s had each its separate organisation for the higher teaching. It is 
again impossible to suggest arrangements whereby these colleges could insti- 
tute a form of inter-collegiate h^cturi's which would meet present require- 
ments. Nor has the University sufficient funds to institute a separate and 
comph'te organisation, nor would it be advisable for it to do so for reasons 
given ill the next paragraph. Nor, finally, would it be feasilile except in 
connection with certain .seicncos to .sort out tlio prescribed subjects betwinm 
the University and the colleges as, in addition to the difficulty of carrying out 
such an arrangement, it is advisable that the students and teachers of one 
subject should be in intimate contact with those engaged in another. We 
recommend, tlicreforc, that the affiliation of colleges in Calcutta for M.A. 
and M.So. w^ork should cease and that the organisation of post-graduate 
instruction of all kinds be considered to be the duty of the University.” 

The above reasoning apjiears to me to be w holly unconvincing and not very intelligible. 
This much is clear that the ('ommittee based its conclusions solely on the hypothesis 
of the existence of a spirit of harmful rivalry and competition between the University 
and its colleges. No facts were put forward in proof of the existence of this deplorable 
state ot things and the following extract from a letter to the Uov^ernment of India from 
the 8/iubcatc throw s considerable doubt noon its reality. “ These facts point not onlv 
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to tho absence of competition but to a larger and increasing eo-o}?eration between vho 
University as a teaching institution and its athliatod colleges.” Thu letter, No. 
dated Senate Hou.se, 27th November, 1010, and issued thus two weeks before the ])ubli* 
cation of the committee’s report, w as addn^-sed by tlie Registrar on behalf of tlie Syndicate^ 
to tho Secretary, (Jovernmeiit of India, Department of Mdueation, m leply to a letter 
from the Govornment of India which suggested tliat “ in the maftis* of post-graduate 
teaching .sufficient co-operation between the LJiiiwrsity and its affiliatf'd eolk'ges doca 
not exist, and that thcr(‘ is undue competition.” I siigge.st thendori; that tiie (Jominis- 
sion should hesitate to put forwuird any scheme for post-graduati^ studios, which involves, 
the elinimation ot the college as a recognised factor in the education of post-giaduate 
students on the stnuigth of an unsupjiorted statement by the committee, which, in the 
letter quoted above, has been officially and iorimdly di^clared by tho ksyndieatc to bc' 
untrue. 


Wordsworth, W. C. 


I signed the report on post-graduate ti'acliiiig with sonudliing ot a wToiicb, tor 1 be- 
lieve whole heartedly in the value of the collegiate eonnection tor students, and 1 believe- 
that the Presidency College wuis doing w^ell its share of tho po.st-graduato work under tho 
old arrangement. It limited its work to its resource.s, and the work was done with devo- 
tion. (Vmcentration of resources .seemed however to bo nece.ssai'y in tho interests of tho 
1,1100 or 1,400 students who received inadequate teaching at tho university. 1 acted 
on my own resjionsibility, without consulting or pledging my colleagues. Some were 
strongly opposed to tho .surrender of affiliation, and Mr. Peake initiated a w'arm discu.s- 
Sion oil tlie subject in the Senate. Dr. Urquhart .suppoibul liiin. Other.s of my colleagues 
approvu'd of tho now .schome. The report coiitcmjilab'd a collegiate connection. Presi- 
dency College .students proceeding to study for M.A. or M.Sc. may approacli tho Univcr.sity 
as Jh’o.sidoncy College student.^ paying their fee.s to tlu^ Presidency College, residing iii 
its hostels, using its library, etc. This ivas included m tlie .schomo on my represontatiorn 
Wiien tho schomo W'as put into opm-ation, it appe.ired to mo that too litth‘ w'as done to 
secure tho co-operation of tho resources of the colk^gcs : tlie oolk'gcs weri^ not as colleges 
invited to co-operate, teachers left colleges to join tho University, and a large number 
ot purely university teachers w’as appointed. Tho .share of tho Pre.sidency College iii 
the work was df'liiicd so as to equal what it did under tlio old arrangement though it 
could offer more. 80 I moved a resolution m tho Senate v. hicli provoki^d a long and 
heated debate. How the scheme has progressed I am unable to .say. 1 was merely a 
member of tho general council as an M.A. teaclier, and, cireiim.stances having pi evented 
me from taking part in tho wuirk this year, I am not in touch witli (kweinpment.s, not 
being a member of tho executive committee. J am awuiro tliat some ot the Pre.sideiic y 
College sf-aff think highly of the scheme, and that otheis fiiol that tlie influenco ol tho 
teachers is not so great as it might advantageously ho : but I have made no census c£ 
opinions, as most of the teachers concerned havo doubtlc.ss appeared before the Com- 
mission 
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I am not quite clear in my mind as to what is exactly meant by the relation of the 
Prcrude :icy College to the Teaching University. 1 take it, the Comraissioiiors are not 
here thinking of a teaching university, to be sot up at some future date, when circum- 
.staricos are favourable, in the midst of a large and steadily growing commercial centre 
likt' Ca>cutta. It may bo that the Commission are contemplating the present Affiliating 
University with its alilliatod colleges in remote districts, sexiarated from one another by 
long distances, yet having a common meeting-ground and common interests in the 
varied activities of ihe central Senate, but this Affiliating University transformecj 
under the operation of the recent post-graduate regulations. For there can be little 
doubt that, at any rate, since the introduction of the post-graduate regulations, the 
Calcutta University is, to all intents and purposes, a teaching university. 

I have ventured to put the matter thus, as the view is strongly maintained in some 
quarters and was forcibly urged before the Universities Commission of 1902, that ever 
since its inception, the Calcutta University has been something more than a more 
examining Board, inasmuch as it has always exercised effective control over the courses 
of studios taught in its affiliated colleges. And indeed the despatch of 1854 which 
founded the Indian universities began by suggesting the creation of certain university 
chairs in the faculties of law and enginoormg. paras. 30 and 31 of the Despatch.) 

1 am often reminded in this connection of tho Oxford of my time. For oven at Oxford the 
university professoriate is a thing of comparatively recent date. Teaching is mainly in 
the hands of the colleges. In my time, lectures wore so arranged that an honours 
man could go through his schools without attending a .single lecture of a single 
university professor if he chose to do so, although he would have boon extremely foolish 
to do so. 

During the closing decades of tho last century, it was a favourite occupation with some 
educational speculators to think of the Presidency College as conferring certificates, etc., 
of its own on its under- graduates independently of the University ; and I have heard high 
adinmistrativo officers expressing tho view that perhaps, in the case of a largo corporation 
like the Presidency College, there would be no objection to the Government accepting 
its certificates as passports for admission into certain departments of tho public services ; 
but that difficulties would arise when institutions, not similarly equipped, put forth claims 
to Minilar privileges. 

]\Iy object in alluding to tho matter here is to state tho view that [ would much rather 
reverse the process. Instead of acting independently of tho ITnivorsity, 1 should like 
to SCO Presidency College incorporated with tho University and made one with it. And 
still I am thinking not of single college universities, like some of tho modern British 
universities, but rather of tho analogy which Calcutta presents to Oxford : — Calcutta, 
with its Presidency, the Ripon, the City and tho other colleges ; Oxford, with its Balliol, 
Jo^us, Exeter, Brasonose and the rest of the colleges. 

Here, I am anxious to bring forward two points for the consideration of the Commission. 
Ill oar present scheme of instruction, a sharp line may be drawn demarcating tho teaching 
up to tho B.A. pass stage from the teaching beyond that, I do not mean merely in point 
of time — but tho B.A. honours and the post-graduate teaching. Secondly, tho Calcutta 
col (ages are all anxious to have complete arrangements of their own for honours teaching. 
One can thoroughly sympathise with the colleges in this matter. They are naturally 
anxious to keep their best men with them throughout their academic career, and tho men 
will not stay unless they can road for honours. Here, however, I venture to think that a 
sounder plan would be to insist on some division of work between the Calcutta colleges 
and to attempt at some co-ordination of tho work done in them. If the point be conceded, 
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it would follow that honours teaching should bo done in some central place whore all the 
Calcutta colleges can do and have their share. And where could this central place be 
except under the auspices of the University which is the connecting link between the 
dilToront colleges. X am a strong boliovor in the principlo of the independonco of our 
colleges — a principlo which I beliovo is recognised by the existing university regulations. 
But independence is not necessarily isolation, and it should not be a bar to the oollegoa 
co-operating with one another in a common cause. 

As things stand at present, it would not bo possible for protessors of the Presidency 
College, which has satisfactory arrangements for honours teaching in almost all the more 
important subjects, to take part in the honours work in this central place. If, however, 
those of the Presidency College, who are now engaged m post-graduate work, be definitely 
made part of the university professoriate, the difficulty would cease to exist. And a 
collateral advantage would follow therefrom, inasmuch as the evds which are rightly 
apprehended from a complete separation of under- graduate teaching from post-graduate 
teaching would bo avoided. 

As to the relation which should subsist between the Presidency College professors 
and the university professoriate, at the risk of being considered a crank, I would venture 
to urge that T have always regarded the Senate and the University as a Kopiibhc of Letters, 
and J .should like to consider the combined professoriate as members of a rojmblic of 
letters, rather than as a hierarchv of officials — the relation of the professors to one 
another bciiv, ‘ crmincd by the nature of the work which each is called upon to do in the 
inlcrosts < '' < Im> \vholo. 

On the iin ite lal questions which are likely to arise in the readjustment of the rela- 
tion of Presides^ >;y Oollogo to the University, I am not competent to speak. In this 
connection, howo/er, i am anxious to in\ite roforcnce to a noteworthy recommendation 
of the last Public Services (Commission in India. Some of the commissioners, such as 
Dr. Herbert Fisher and 8ir Valentine Ghirol, among other things, discuss the importance 
of a close connection between research and teaching. They also discuss the jiossibility 
of the establishment of a central instituio for research in India, and the Commission 
unanimously recommend the creation of twenty professorial chairs for the Indian 
universities with a view to stimulate research and to give a higher tone to our academic 
work. 

J earnestly beg the University Commission to con.sidcr if it may bo possible for them 
to ask the Govornmont of India to give early ofiect to this recommendation of the Services 
Commission. On the arts side of the Presidency College, there are at present two or 
throe professors who are doing exactly the kind of w^ork which the Services Commission 
contemplate. All that is necessary to bo done in their case to change their appointments 
into university professorial <diairs is to relieve them of a part of their under-graduate 
work aud to jilaco them into somewhat closer touch with the Council for post-graduate 
instruction at the University. In thoir case difficult financial questions are not likely 
to arise, as their emoluments will bo governed by the conditions about salary, leave and 
pension, etc., which the Govornmont of India may ultimately lay down in consultation 
with local Governments and with the sanction of the Secretary of ^tato. 

1 feel tempted to linger on this point ; for, to my mind, herein lies one of the surest 
opportunities of fruitful development of our academic work in future. 1 cannot help 
thinking that in the work which is likely to bo initiated under the inspiration and guidance 
of the professorial cliairs, the mind of Bengal will find a fitting opportunity for making 
substantial contributions to the building up of the composite civilisation of the future — 
a civilisation m which the ideals of the East should stand side by side with tlie ideals of 
the West and in whicli the heart of the East should learn to beat in unison with the heart 
of the West. 

A professor of the Presidency College, a couple of years ago, published oifo of his in 
augural lectures on the study of Indian history, which, among other things, contained 
It he following appeal : — 

“ Is it too much to hope that a chair of Indian history may ere long bo founded 
in this city, which is the scene of some of the uoble^t achieve cents and 
triumphs of Job Charnock and of Robert Clive and whicl^ is haunted by the 
memories of Warren Hastings, a chair whose duty it may be to expound in the 
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scientific spirit of the true historian, problems connected with the rise, growth 
and organisation of the British power in India ? ” 

When the lecture reached the hands of Dr. Herbert Fisher, he wrote to the lecturer 
from London : — 

“ Your excellent plea for the study of Indian history and for the foundation of a 
chair of Indian history in Calcutta. It is altogether desirable that tlie 
commemorative instinct should be quickened and strengthened in India and 
that the energy of the Indian universities should be in part directed to the- 
noble purpose of retrieving as much of the past as may be retrievable from 
oblivion. There must be a groat deal of unpublished material scattered up* 
and down the country and waiting an editor, and I sliould like to see Indian 
scholars co-operating in a movement for editing such material as may be 
available. The work of our Historical Manuscripts Commission might serve 
as a model.” 

When the same lecture reached the hands of Mr. Havell, he wrote to the lec 
turer : — 

“ Your suggestive and interesting lecture on the study of Indian history. In times- 
like the present, there is no subject which demands more careful study than 
the history of civilisation in the East and in the West. We need to learn all 
the lessons of the past for the work of reconstruction in the future which 
must begin after the terrible breakdown wo are now witnessing. 

I hope you will get support for your proposal for a chair of Indian history in 
Calcutta. It would be a very useful institution in London also.” 

I have taken the lilierty of referring to the views of Dr. Fisher and of Mr. Havell, 
partl> in justification of the importance w^luch 1 have ventured to attach to the recom- 
mendation of the Services Commission regarding the professorial < liairs ; but partly also 
to meet a just objection which may be urged against my suggestion regarding the conver- 
s ' on into university prof c.s.sorships of some of the existing chairs in the arts departments 
of the Presidency College, namely, that duplication of chairs ought to lie avoided. For 
some time to come, I feel that the fear ot duplication need not lie entertained, as the 
present liiuvorsity profe.saoriatc is by no means adequate or complete. For example, 
in the Departmeiit of History, wuth commendable foresight, the University has founded 
a chair ot ancient Indian l istory and culture. But even for Indian history, not td 
speak of tlie needs of English or of modern European history, two other chairs arc urgently 
needcil 
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1 submit the following extract from the amual report of the Hindu Academy,. 

Daulatpnr 

Daulatpiir Hindu Academy is an institution which is interesting from several points 
~ of view: — 

First and foremost . — ^It is practically a residential rollegc in -wdiit'h 300, out of (V 
total of 500 students, are in residence along with all the professors includ- 
ing the principal who are about 25 in number. The residential quaiters 
aio in detached blocks and the houses in each block are either thatched or 
tiled or pucca. These are all oiic-storeyed excepting one block which has 
boon built W’ith the Government grant of Rs. 50,000, No ]>loek, excepting 
the last one, accommodates more than 12 to 20 boarders, so that disturb- 
ance in study incidental to many boarders residing in one block is 
reduced to a minimum. Close to and detached from the blocks are th^ 
principal’s and the professors’ quarters which are so situated that they 
have constant opportunities of mixing with and influencing the conduct of 
their rcspiictivo wards. The block built at (^lovcrnment expense accom- 
modates about 60 boarders and one lesident superintendent, who though 
not a member of the tiuiching stall has bi^cn specially selected for his 
po\vf*rs of controlling and excrciMiig whohj.soino inllumice over tli(i students. 
The unpretending little blocks of thatched and tiled huts have the advan- 
tage of placing the students in environments from which th<\y havo 
mostly come and to wliich perhaps most of tJiem will have to go back, 
after leaving tlio college. Stilted ideas of life and living imbibed in 
college days arc apt to^'estrango the students from their homes, lift thtm 
out of their natural surroundings and cause bitter disappointment when 
they come to face flic stern realitk^s of life. Every room of almost cveiy 
block w as visited and fouinl occupied by happy and cheerful youths, and 
a talk with them showed that th(‘y were satisfied with the arrangements. 
The rooms are neat, well-lighted and well- ventilated, bod-shccts cloui, 
floors clean swept and book.s well arranged. The sanitary arrangomen's 
havo been w (Tl laid out, a good sized tank has been reserved for drinkii g 
water, aiiotlicr for bathing and washing purposes, and a third for the u; e 
of JT’ofossors who live wit li tlnur w ives and children. Every block has its 
own kitchen, the mesir arrangements are their own, and the boarders pay 
only a small fee as seat-rent and establishment charge. The cost of living 
in the college thus works out to a figure which is well within the means of 
all excepting the hopelessly indigent. 


ClIAKEAVARTI, BrAJALAL. 


I would like to invite the attention of the Commission to some broad features of 
the problem that has to be solved. The University of Calcutta has worked for more 
than half a century. So far as the arrangoinents for intellectual culture arc concerned 
there is not much to complain of. The result, however, has failed to give satisfaction 
as it has been beneficial neither to the individual nor to the society. 

The present system has sought to bring up our young men in a manner which 
is not quite in keeping with their condition in life. It has given rise to aspifations 
which there is no means to realise. The intellectual progress of the people has not 
been very remarkable, at saino time, there has been a serious disturbance in 
their economic condition. The defect, however, is not so much in the existing 
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method of the work ns in the omission clearly to define the object of education, itself. 
In other words we miss any high ideal in our work of education and up to now 
knowledge has been treated as a means to worldly advancement and has not been 
regarded as an end in itself. 

Before proceeding to determine the ways and means of education it would be 
well if the Commission could clearly define the object of education, viz., what the 
finished product of it is expected to be and how he is expected to live in relation 
to the world outside. It is not possible to discuss the moans and to make an 
•estimate of its efficiency or otherwise without a clear view of the end it is. calculated 
to realise. 

The question is a large one inasmuch as it involves an analysis of the consti- 
tution of man and a close examination of his redation to the world. The enquiry 
would necessarily lead us to the conception of religion which alone affords full scope 
for the expansion of the personality of man and brings him into harmony with the 
woild The people of the ancient world could find peace and happiness ill their 
ideas of religion and asceticism. Although the pleasures of the senses have multi- 
plied many times since then, men in oiir times seem to be worse off and the miseries 
of the world have rather been on the increase. Otir attempt to build a world 
without God and religion seems to have failed and the trend of modern rationalism 
is fast appioaclnng religious faith. 

The Commission will have to consider many aspects of the question and it would 
not be out of place if I were to invito their attention to the Hindu view of the goal 
of life and the method of attaining it. It was something real and traces of it are 
visible even now in the systems of indigenous education that have survived the 
ravages of time. With suitable modifications it can bo made to work even now. ^ 

As to the ideal of life, I propose to quote the following passages of the TTpaiiishads 
from Professor Max Muller’s translations in the Sacred Books of the East Series : — 

Chhandogf/a V, 3. 

“ 1. Svetaketu Aruneya went to an assembly of the Panchalas. Prabahana Gaibali 
said to him : ‘ Boj% has your lather instructed you ?’ ‘ Yes Sir, ’ he replied.” 

“ 2. Do you know to what place men go from here V ‘ Xo, Sir, ’ he teplied ’ 

‘ Do you know how they return again ? ’ 

‘ Xo, Sir,’ he replied. ” 

“ 4 Then why did you say ‘ you had been instructed ? ’ How could anybody who 
did not know these things say that he had been instructed ? ” 

Brifuidaranijaka //, 4. 

“1. Now when Yagnavalkya was going to enter upon another state he said : ‘ Mai- 

treyi, verily I am going away from this my house (in the forest). Eorscoth, 
let me make a settlement between thee and that Katyayani (my other wife).* 
2. I\Iaitrcyi said : ‘ My Lord, if this whole earth, full of wealth, belonged to me, 

should I be immortal by it ? ’ 

‘ Xo, ’ replied Yagnavalkya, ‘ like the life of rich people will be thy life. But 
there i.s no hope of immortality by wealth. ’ 

‘ :>. And Maitreyi said : ‘ What should I do ivith that by which I do not become 

immortal ? What my Lord knoweth (of immortality), tell that to me.” 

Katha 7, 1. 

20. Xaehiketas .said : ‘ There is that doubt, when a man is dead, some saying, 

he is ; others, he is not.’ This I should like to know, taught by thee : this 
IS the third of my boons.” 

21. Death said : ‘ On this point even the Gods have doubted formerly ; it is not 

easy 1 1 understand.’ That subject is subtle. Choose another boon, 0 Nachi- 
ketas, do not press me and let me off that boon.” 

' 22. Xaehiketas said ; ‘ On this point even the Gods have doubted indeed, and 
thou Death hast declared it to be not easy to understand, and another 
teacher like thee is not to be found — Surely no other boon is like unto this,’ ” 

*‘‘23 Death said: ‘('hoose sons and grandsons who shall live a hundred years, 
herds of cattle, elephants, gold and horses. Choose the wide abode of the 
eurth, and live thyself as many harvests as thou desirest.’ ” 
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“ 24. ‘ If you can think of any boon equal to that, choose wealth and long life Be 
(king) Nachiketas, on the wide earth. I make thee the enjoyer of all desires. ’ ” 

“ 25. Whatever desires are dillicult to attain among mortals, ask for them accord- 
ing to thy wish ; — those fair maidens with their chariots and musical instru- 
ments, such are indeed not to be obtained by men—bc waited on by them 
whom 1 give to thee, but do not ask me abouc dying.” 

“ 2C. Nachiketas said : ‘ These things last till to-morrow, O Death, for they wear 
out this vigour of all the senses. Even the whole of life is short. Keep 
thou thy horses, keep dance aijd song for thyself.’ ” 

“ 27. ‘ No man can be made happy by wealth tShall we possess, wealth, when we 
see thee ‘i* IShall we live, as long as thou rulest ? Surely that boon (which I 
have chosen) is to be chosen by me.’ ” 

“28. ‘ What mortal, slowly decaying here below, and knowing, after having approach- 
ed them, the freedom from decay enjoyed by the immortals, would delight 
in a long life, after he has pondered on the pleasures which arise from beauty and' 
love ” 

“ 29. ‘ No, that on which there is this doubt, O Death, tell us what there is in that 
great Hereafter. Nachiketas does not choose another boon but that which 
enters into the hidden world. ’ ” 

Katfia /, 2. 

“ 1. Death said: ‘The good is one thing, the pleasant another: these two, having 
different objects, chain a man. It is well with him who clings to the good : 
he who chooses the pleasant, misses the end.’ ” 

“ 2. ‘ The good and the pleasant approach man : the wise goes round about them’ 
and distinguishes them. Yea, the wise prefers the good to the pleasant, but 
the fool chooses the pleasant through greed and avarice. ’ ” 

“ 3. ‘ Thou, O Nachiketas, after pondering all pleasures that are or seem delightful, 
hast dismissed them all. Thou hast not gone into the road that leadeth to 
wealth, in which many men perish. ’ ” 

“ 4. ‘ Wide apart and leading to different points are these two, ignorance, and what 
is known as wisdom. I believe Nachiketas to be one who desires knowledge, 
lor even many pleasures did not bear thee away. ’ ” 

* 5. ‘ Fools dwelling in darkness, wise in their own conceit, and puffed up with vain 
knowledge, go round and louiid, staggering to and Iro, like blind men, led 
by the blind. ’ ” 

“ 0. The Hereafter never rises before the eyes of the careless child, deluded by the 
delusion of Avealth ‘ This the world,’ he thinks, ‘ there is no other — thus 
he falls again and again under my sway.” 

“7 ‘ He (the self) of whom many are not even able to hear, whom many, evcuAviienu 
they hear of him do not comprehend : Avonderfiil is a man, when found, who 
is able to teach him (the self) ; wonderful Is he who comprehends him, when 
taught by an able teacher.’ ” 

KaiJia //, 4. 

“2, ‘ Children follow after outward pleasures, and fall into the snare of widespread 
death. Wise men only, knoAving the nature of Avhat is immortal, do not 
look for anything stable here among things unstable.’ ” 

BriJmdaranyal'a If 4. 

“ 15. Now if a man dejiarts this life without having seen his true future life (in the 
self), then that self, not being known, does not receiv'e and bless him, as if tlie 
Vedas had not been road, or as if a good work had not been done. Nay, 
even if one who docs not knoAv that (self), should perform here on earth sonio 
great holy work, it will perish for him in The end. Let a man worship 
the self only as his true state. If a man worships the self only as true state^ 
his work does not perish, for whatever he desires that he gets from that self.” 
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Katha IJ, 5. 

“12. ‘ There is one ruler, the self witliin all things, who makes the one form mani- 
fold. The wise who perceive him within their self, to them belongs eternal 
happiness, not to others.’ ” 

“13* ‘ There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-eternal thoughts, who, though 
one, fulfils the desires of many. The wise, who perceive him within their 
self, to them belongs enternal peace, not to others.’ ” 


Ghandogya i//, 23. 

“ 1. The Infinite (bhumaii) is bliss. There is no bliss in anything finite. Infinity 

only is bliss. This Infinity, however, we must desire to understand ” 

TliLS idea of iniinity alone can give sufficient scope for the expansion of the mind of 
•inaif! It makes liim sclf-containeil and independent of the world outside. It puts an 
end to all disputes and differences between man and man, paves the way for co-operation 
and makes the world peaceful and happy. The ideal may not be easy to attain, yet it 
is the true ideal and the only one that can solve the many and complicated problems of 
life. 

I wish also to point out that there is no risk of the initiative of the ♦man being 
paralysed by the idea of the final quietude. It is true that in our everyday life wo 
find our activities to be called fortli by the dominant ideas of pleasure and pain, but we 
should not forget that tlic a(;tivities we really approve of arc those that arise out of 
rational motives or in other words from a sense of duty. The Hindu sages were quite 
.alive to this situation arid we find the following rules of life laid down by them. 

Chhandogya VII, 22. 

“1. When one obtains bliss (in oneself), then one perforins duties One who does 
not obtain bliss, does not perform duties. Only he who obtains bliss, performs 
duties. This bliss however, we must desire to understand.” 


3Ianu {Jon(!6* translation), Ch. III. 

‘‘ 115. ‘The idiot, who first eats his own mess, without having presented food to 
the persons just enumerated, knows not, while he crams, t'lat ho will himself 
be food after death for bandogs and vulture.’ ” 

“ 117. ‘ The house-keeper, having honoured saints, holy sages, men, Progenitors 
and household gods, may feed on what remains after those oblations,’ ” 

“118. ‘ He, who eats what has been dressed for himself only, eats nothing but sin : 
a repast on what remains, after the sacraments, is called the banquet of tho 
good.’ ” 

In short a man is to live for the world and there is no worth in his own individual 
life except in so far as it is meant for the service of the world. Instead^ therefore, of 
destroying the initiativo, the ideal oi religion rather purifies it and puts it upon a 
stronger and a surer ground. 

The educational metiiod of tiie Hindus was an extremely simple one and the 
question of funds did not present any difficulty to them. The idea of ^^lain livmg and 
high thinking was insisted upon as a rule of religion. 


Chhandogya VIII, 4, 

“ 3. And that world of Brahman belongs to those only who find it by abstinence, 
for then there is freedom in all the worlds,” 

This purported to secure both efficiency and economy in the work. The work was 
distributed in due proportion among the teachers, the student, the king and the people. 
The arrangement was a very natural one and did not throw any heavy burden on any 
of the parties concerned. 
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With the teacher it Avas an impcrativ^e duty to teach and omission to do that 
■was a sin. (Manu X, 75). The teacher was to provide the student with food (and 
residence). (Manu, II, 164). He was to accept no fee from the student wliile tho 
latter was being taught and if he did so both the teacher and the student would 
suffer degradation. Tho teacher was x^ermitted to receive a piesent from the 
student when the latter returned home on the completion of his studies. (Manu II, 
245 and III, 156, 168). The teacher was to live a life of poverty. (Manu IV, 7 
and 8). He could earn money by religious services and by accepting gifts from 
people on occasions of religious ceremonies. While in distress he could apply to 
the king for subsistence 

The texts are given below : — 


Manu X, 75. 

*■ Beading the Vedas, and teaching others to read them, sacrificing and assisting 
others to sacritice, giving to the poor, if themselves have enough, accepting 
gift from the virtuous, if themselves are poor, are the six prescribed acts of the 
first born class.” 


Manu //, 146. 

Let the tivicc born youth, whose souls has been formed by this regular succes- 
sion of prescribed acts, collect by degress, while he dwells with his preceptor 
the devout habits iiroceedmg from the study of scripture.” ^ 

Manu II, 245. 

Let not a student, who knows hrs duty, present any gift to his preceptor 
before hia return home ; but when by his tutor’s permission, he is going to 
Iierform the ceremony on his return, let him give the vernerable man some 
valuable thing to the best of his power.” 

Manu III, 156 and 168. 

“ One who teaches the Veda for wiigc% and one who gives wages to such a teacher 
* ♦ * ♦to him the oblation must not be given ; for the clarified 

butter must not be poured on 'ashes.” 

Manu IV, 7 mul S. 

He may either store up grains for three years ; or garner up enough for one 
year; or collect Avhat may last tliree days; or make no provision for the 
morrow.” 

Of the four Brahmins keejung house, Avho follow those four different modes, 
a preference is given to the last iii order successively ; as to him, who most 
comx>letoly by virtue has vanquished the world.” 

The student was to live an austere life, to render services to the teacher, to 
collect alms for him, to gather fuel, etc , for him, to tend his cattle, etc. Such 
practice was to continue for twelve years or upwards, to ensure perfect discipline of 
the body and the mind of the student. 

3Ia7tu , Ch . II. 

^ “ 108. Let the twice-born youth who has been girt with the sacrificial cord, collect 
wood for the holy fire, beg food of his relations, sleep on a low bed, and perform 
such offices as may xilease his preceptor, until his return to the house of his 
natural father.” 

“ 182. Let him carry water pots, flow’ers, cow-dung, fresh earth, and cilsa grass, as 
much as may be useful to his preceptor ; and let him perform every day the duty 
of a religous mendicant.” 

*‘218, As he who digs deep with a sxmde, comes to a spring of water, so the student 
who humbly serves his teacher, attains the knowledge which lies deep in 
his teacher’s mind.” 
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Oihandogya IV j 4. 


“5 

Having initiated him, he chose four hundred lean and weak cows and said 
‘ Tend these friend. ’ He drove them out and said to himself, ‘ 1 shall not 

return unless I bring back a thousand. ’ Ho dwelt a number of years (in tho 

forest), and when the cows had be(‘omc a thousand ” 

It was enjoined upon tho king and the people to perform religious duties'andl 
on such occasions to inako gifts to tho Brahmins including, a student living with 
tho teacher, one who wants money for making a present to his teacher at tho time- 

of coming away from him after the completion of his studios, one who has returned 

from the house of tho teacher alter the completion of the studies and wants ta 
settle ill life as a householder, and persons who have acquired various grades of' 
proficiency in their studies: — 


Manu III. 

“ 94. When he has performed this duty of making oblations, let him cause his guests 
take food before himself ; and let him give a jiortion of rice, as the law ordains- 
to the mendicant, who studies the Veda. ” 

“ 128. Oblations to tho Cods and to ancestors should be given to a most reverendi 
Brahman, perfectly conversant with the Veda ; since what is given to him^ 
produces the greatest reward.” 

• Mamt VI I. 

“82. To Brahmans retuincd from the mansions of their preceptors, let him show 
due respect ; for that is called a precious uiiperishable gem, deposited by kings- 
with the sacerdotal class. 

Manu XI, 1 and- 2. 

* Him who desires to maintain his preceptor, his father or 
hia mother ; him who needs a maintenance for himself, when ho first reads 
the Vedas ♦ * 7.” 

“ These nine Brahmans let mankind coiLsider as virtuous meiulicants called Snatakas ; 
and to relieve their wants let gifts of cattle or gold be presented to them in 
proportion to their learning ” 

It was the bounden duty of the king to see to the support of a teacher. 

Manu XL 

“ 22. Having recokoned up the persous, whom the Brahman is obliged to support,. 
^ having ascertained his divine knowledge and moral conduct, let the king, 
allow him a suitable maintenance liom his own household ; 

“ 23 And having appointed him a mamtenance let the king jirotect him on all sides ; 
for he gams from the Brahmin, whom he protects, a sixth part of the reward 
of his virtue.” 

A more efficient and at the same time a more economical arrangement it is not. 
possible to conceive. A retired and abstemious life gave the teacher sufficient 
freedom to devote himself to intellectual pursuits, Tho automatic arrangement, 
of financial support from tho people and the assurance of the ultimate support of 
the king kept him relieved of all anxiety. The influence of such a system on the 
mind of the student is very great. The present method of soiling learning for a 
fee lowers the position of the teacher in the eyes of the student and cuts away 
the^ root of all discipline, whereas in tho ancient days the teacher, who used to- 
maintain the student as well as to teach him used to be looked upon as a father 
and even as one more venerable than the natural father— (Manu If, 146. “ Of him« 

who gives natural birth and him who gives knowledge of the whole Veda, the giver 
of sacred knowledge is tho more venerable father ”)— and the affiliation of the* 
student to the teacher was so complete that under the Hindu Law one would come' 
in as the heir of the other. 
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The discipline enjoined upon the student makes him fit for any career in the 
world uliether rough or smooth. Having been taught to live an austere life lie finds 
himself less dependent on the world and in consequence, moio free to continue his 
pursuit oi knowledge during the rest of his life. Education is free for all purposes, 
subject only to tlio restriction of the moral and intollcctual fitness of the student. 
The chaiity bestowed on tlie student in the beginning of his life boors fruit and 
when the time comes, he lopays that to the soendy with an increase, by working 
as a teachei and in other ways 

The burdi'n thrown upon the king is almost nominal and much lighter than it 
is nou (Jost IS coiisidm'ably reduced by reason of the abstinenco of tlio teacher 
and the student and is mot in part by wliat is supplied by the labour of the latter. 
The financial burden is distributed over the whole of the population and the share 
that falls on tho king is theroforo very small. On tho other hand, tho effect of such 
education on tho peoplo makes tho work of tho administration of the countrj^ veiy 
easy and secures a positive gain to tho king. 

It confiirs a similar benefit upon thi' people kStudents so brought up are a 
.«ource of strength to tho community. The parents are r('lio\ ed of the bin den of 
tho educational expenses of their boys and tho entire establishment is maintained 
by the voluntary contributions of tho people made according to tlieir means No 
method of taxation, direct or indirect, could givo so satisfactory a icsult. At tho same 
time tho system of tlio collection of alms brings tho learned into dnect contact with 
tho householders and servos to bring about an intellectual coniinunion between the two 
classes, resulting in tho edification of tho latter. 

To the fdindus the texts cited above constitute a part of their nnealed religion. 
To otlicis mIio may not look upon tho.m in tho sanui liglit, ilu'v Inivo the authority 
at least of ago and expel ii'nce Any schmne for the ediicalion of the Hindus ought 
to take into ncc‘ourit those traditions of the past 'the climate and sod of Bengal 
aio siiitial to tlio carrying out of such a scheme, inasmuch as living can bc' made 
\ery cheap and the labour of students turned to good aecount 

The idi'as T have exjnessed above ari' not peculiar to Hinduism They are to 
be found in every religion, not to speak of (’hristianity and iyinliauiiuadanism. Tho 
form lias to bo varied to suit the rcqiiiromcnts of tho diffeirnt ridigious pel suasions, 
hut tho substance is common to them all Tho actual voikin"; of tho systmn \\onld 
require tho establishment of denominational schools and collogi's. 

While denominational institutions can regulate idnsusd and mot id culture, 
some othei machinery is necessarv to ensure uniforniilv m the st.indaid of intfdlc'C- 
tiial enlinie We have n [lopidation whudi tliougli divided into innuy ^.ections by 
race and religion has to iimt't on a common plaffoi m in public lihg lequiting a 
common standard of intellectual progress This can be assured bv reseiu iiig to tho 
Universitv tlie control and tlio din (dopnu'iit of tin' intellectual odneation of tlie 
people wliih' le.uing it to tho donominational institutions to ])rovido for tho special 
needs of tin> difFonuit commimitios This will also Ix' an iinpoitant nio\c towards 
tho solution of tho question of finances. The finances of the TTnivi'rsity mav lie 
left mainly to tlio State while those of tho ilenoniinational institutions may be 
made to depend more upon tho respective communities. 


ClIAKRAVARTI, VaNAMALI. 

I am specially interested in the problem of moral education or character-building. 
I think it quite possible to instruct students in the principles of universal morality and 
as a basis for this to instruct them in the principles of their own religion. The hostels or 
boardings at any rate might form the fentre.s of such instruction. The moral instructors 
should be men of real character. Professors aro oho.-on now-a-days by mere academic 
qualification. In future, character [/.e., unselfishnc.ss, devotion to duty, readiness to 
help the needy, x^atriotism, orderliness, habit of cheerful obedience, fearlessness, loyalty, 
etc.] should be insisted on as a shie qua non in all who aspire to be teachers. 

It would make the work of the moral and religious instructor easier if lie does not 
drink or smoke, if he is above suspicions of sexual immorality, if ho docs not bow to the 
prevailing wind in order to secure worldly advancement, if his manner, dress, talk and 
food be not unlike those of the people — only such x>eopIe can have abiding influence on 
the majority of our boys. I know cases of European and Indian professors who failed 
to do any good to their students in respect of character -building, because they were su?- 
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pectecl of laxity in matters sexual. Professors who come to college smelling of wine, 
[and I have known and heard of some] are looked down upon by Indian students 
who have not yet realised that a man may have many excellent moral qualities to teach 
his pupils (by personal example) though he drinks or has allied vices. Boys are generally 
sharp in finding out the defects of their teachers and hence teachers should be really good 
and honest people. This is difficult to secure, but nevertheless it is necessary. The 
educational authorities should see that the teachers serving under them get no chance 
of dishonestly adding to their income and that their services are not retained after they 
could be reasonably suspected of immoral conduct. 

Every Hindu and Muslim hostel should have its prayer room, its religious library, 
its co-operative chanty fund and its moral and religious society. Students do not take 
much interest in these affairs now, because these do not pay in the examination and also 
because some of the professors look askance at these activities. 

If colleges have inter-collegiate competitions in religious examinations (examination in 
Upanishads, Mami, Gceta, Bible, Quran, etc.), and if prizes and certificates are given and 
names of brilliant students publi.shed in the University Gazette, then a greater interest 
might be aroused in the student community. There ought to be medals and prizes foi 
social service, such as rescuing drowning people, tending the sick, aiding the sufferers 
from floods and famines, etc., bestowed by the University. Every college should have its 
Boy Scouts or something corresponding lo it. Older and better boys might help the 
younger and worse boys gratis ji learning their lcs.sons as in the tot, and thus render their 
own knowledge clearer and acquire the habit of active benevolence. All this would 
teach morality. The College Moral and Religious Society should have a co-operative 
charity fund and religious library managed entirely by the students — but under the 
guidance of a profes.sor. By systematically, but freely, giving something to the funds 
of a .library and charity fund, the boys would learn the principles of co-operative 
charity. Students may also maintain co-0})erativc stores of their daily necessities, such as 
books, etc. The poorer students might find employment in these stores and earn and 
learn at the same time. 

I have felt it as a bitter disappointment that some of the Bengali professors at Gauhati 
(including myself) could not do as much good to the Assamese students in the matter of 
character -building as they desired and toiled for, because they did not talk good Assamese 
and not having marriage relations in A.ssam were regarded as foreigners. The European 
professor’s opportunity of influencing his Indian students’ character for good is almost 
nil unless he be a real enthusiast in the cau.se of Indian education, [and even more 
needful than that] ; unless he talks the language of his students, and knows the history 
of India and shows practical sympathy with the student’s life and ideals. 

Our educational institutions are not producing, in sufficient numbers, men who could 
successfully overcome the obstacles that lie in the path of good citizenship and who could 
die for their King and Country in the hour of need, because both European and Indian 
professors have failed in showing practical sympathy with his students and had not the 
necessary moral qualification. 


Chatterjee, Santosii Kumar. 

The Calcutta University, like the other modern universities of India, has undertaken 
a formidable and at the same time a noble task. It is no less than that of transplanting 
the knowledge and culture of the West to the apparently ungenial soil of the most oriental 
of oriental countries. To bring the wisdom of Europe — its philosophy and arts and scienoe^ 
within reach of the intellectual classes in India and thereby to transform its social, political 
and religious structure was the primary object which the founders of the Calcutta University 
had in view. In spite of wliat unsympathetic critics may have to say, those who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the results of this hold experiment will admit that it has already 
met with considerable measure of success. The enrichment of national life by the infusion 
of occidental thought into oriental idealism and so blending the best and noblest elements 
of the two civilisations into one harmonious whole is the great service which the Calcutta 
University has at least partially succeeded in rendering to Bengal. 
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Nevertheless it must be admitted that the Calcutta University during the last fifty 
years of its existence has not succeeded in shaking itself free from the cramping influence 
of its mediaeval environment. “ Advancement of learning ” has been adopted by it 
as its motto ; but diffusion of western knowledge has been hitherto its special function. 

But the mediaeval age in India is drawing to a close, and the modern age with its more 
strenuous activity is already in sight. There can be no doubt that the Calcutta University 
by diffusing the light of western culture and so dispelling the darkness of ignorance from 
the land has powerfully contributed to the ushering in of a new epoch in the life of this 
country. The coming renaissance of India promises to be as big in its consequence as the 
earlier renaissance of Europe. 

The Calcutta University, therefore, as the greatest centre of learning in India must 
now adjust itself and its ideal to the changing intellectual atmosphere of this country. 
It must no longer be content with the mere diffusion of learning alread}’’ acquired elsewhere, 
but must itself contribute to the stock of world’s knowledge. The creative faculty of India 
lying dormant for so many centuries must again be stimulated and developed to the fullest 
extent. This is the ideal which the Commission should keep in view when considering 
the question of the reorganisation of the Calcutta University. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

Being but little read in the literature of universities, their aims, purposes and so forth, 
and having taken no part in university work in India except as a lecturer and afterwards 
as an administrator, accepting existing conebtions and trying to make the best of them, 
I cannot pretend to consideration as an expert wntness from within and shall avoid 
troubling the Commissioners with extemporary answers on the speciaUy academic aspects 
of their catecliism. 

The University presumably fails to be regarded primarily as an institution for dis- 
seminating and advancing knowledge. The first would seem to be its more obvious pur- 
pose. Whether it is the more radical or not I cannot judge. But, possibly, the purposes 
react and the first cannot be well achieved if the second is neglected. It would seem, 
however, that the purposes are so far separable that one may on a short view consider 
which should be first in regard if conflict arises between them m their claims upon the 
resources forthcoming for university education, Such a consideration need not of course 
involve the neglect of either. 

Again, it docs not seem possible to regard the University as an institution merely cul- 
tural even in its non ‘professional courses. The collegiate life may be more important 
than its learning ; and, confining the view to learning, the studies wliich are primarily 
designed to stimulate and enlarge the understanding must yet bo related to the course of 
hfe for which the student is intended ; their successful completion must qualify him for 
employment so remunerated and of such dignity as to be appropriate to the degree of his 
learning and the sacrifices of time and money its attainment has involved. The Univer- 
sity and university institutions must adjust themselves to the needs of the people whoso 
cause they are to servo and assume such functions as those neocls impose upon them. 

If these considerations are of force the University cannot bo considered as a thing 
in itself, but rather as a single agent inter-actmg with others in a complex social, economic 
and political system to the needs of which all must be adjusted. The question of reform has 
to bo considered with regard to the circumstances and differentia of the system of which 
the University is a part. Recent political developments in India, for instance, appear to 
claim as a matter of the utmost need that the education imparted under the auspices of 
the universities should be such as to sot forth upon their way in growing numbers a breed 
of scholars and of public men of the highest sanity and culture who may lead and inspire the 
people ; and, on the other hand, to require that education generally should be “in widest 
commonalty spread ” over the length and breadth of India. I say “ on the other hand ” 
not only or even mainly on account of the question of precedence which tends to arise 
when both purposes appeal to the same meagre excheque^; but also and particularly 
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becauHo a wkIo extension of education involves of neoeshity under present conditions 
n multiplication of the numbers who aspire to a university training and thus an immediate 
conflict (it is present with us now) between the demand for an extension of the facilities 
which exist and the need for their improvement. 

Again regard lias to bo had to the industrial situation. It may be that it is not 
unpractical to look for the key to the solution of many educational difficulties in the 
possibility of a Augorous industrial advance and of such a modification of the social system 
as will allow’ of tlic oiiportuiuties afforded by such an advance being taken advantage of 
by the communities who arc now besieging the gat(‘s of the XTiiivcrsity. 

If the University has to bo considered w’llh rehavnee to its environment the question 
of reform involves many extra-acadeime and prelimiiuiry considerations and in regard to 
these J shall Amiiture to express myself. 

ft IS [lossiblo to carry this too far, to render the situation so complex by an attempt 
to be (‘om])rchensive as to iiiake it seem im])ossiblc short of iiisjuratioii to answer any 
questions in regard to it. 1 trust 1 shall not betray inyselt completely into such bevvilder- 
ineiit, but find it necessary to attempt a general view before coming to close quarters with 
detail. 

fl’he first ])lace amongst the eollegiate po|mlation is taken by the classes known in 
this jiart of the world as the hhmhalok and consi, sUng mainly, so far as Bengali 
speaking Hindus are conecTiied, of the Biahrnin, the Vaidya and the Kayestha. This 
dass of people or groiijj of castes have laid from of old a monopoly of professional and 
elerical ('inploymont and they look to th(‘ market and ultimately to the Oovernment of 
tlie country to see that their lequirianents ari' satisfied. They IiaA’e, at the same time, 
been 111 the main the leaders of the people, looked up to and re^iiecfed. Ikiihire to satisfy 
their iii'eds becomes a [lolitical question and n^iets upon the admiiustratiou. 

7'he market of emjtloynK'iii is undoiibtcdiv developing as th(‘ vealth of the country 
inere,i<v<'^^ but the increased siqqdv (h)es not keep pace vitli the demand I have not before 
mo statistifs uliicli would eiiaiilc me to expriNs the measure of this truth. But that it is 
a truth will he fret'ly admitted. At jirewut in a country lu whicli wide discrepancies 
of fortune arc murh loss main lest than in otlier countries which are regarded as ccoiionii- 
oally blessed, sueh discrepancii's would seem lo he most marked amongst the hhadr(dol\ 
some of A\lK)ni Iim* in aflluonee. but a larg(‘ propoition in conditions Avhich, coiisidcimg 
their standards and requirements, can only be regaidi'd as (‘\tromo poveily. It is by the 
idii dral'jk that the pinch of povei'ty is most severely felt and it is from tlibin, m a combi* * 
nation of oeoiiomic diseontiMit and political idealism, that the agitation springs which 
purities it*e!f into progress. Brogress so backed and so ius])ired is naturally a progress 
along lines congenial to the teiiiperameut and qualities of the class from Avliich it springs, 
fidiis class IS by its traditions (lls^oclated from industrial cntcrpiise, and socially, has 
tended as a whole to resist reoigauisjition or progress in defending its privileges and its 
prestige against the eneroaehmenbs of the lower clas'^es. It is natural, therefore, that such 
progress us lias lieen achieved or is imnu'diatcly in view is disproportioncd in its various 
braiiehes — politically it sets itself a hope of rapid accomplishment on democratio' lines 
— socially and economically, it moves slowly and reluctantly to tlie establishment of such 
conditions as might at once satisfy its own requirements and safely serve tor the founda- 
tion of democratic institutions, it may be said that this has been adequately realised on 
the economic side at least — that for half a century the literate have called out for techni- 
cal education with a v iew to industrial advnuici'. But the cry for teclinical institutions has 
been unsupported by useful action. It has in reality been a cry for industries and in its 
interpretation a cry for em]floymout, the opportunities for employment of the old kind 
which a busy maiket would create. Tlic spirit of commercial or industrial enterprise 
has been wanting, or, where it has been present, has manifested itself mainly in failure. 
There are many rea.sons to account for this — in part, I imagine, the tradition of the classes 
concerned ; in part, probably, the system of early marriages and other asjiccts of the Hindu 
social organisation ; no eager sjiirit of enterprise can be expected on the part of those who 
have early in life given hostages to fortune. On the other hand, it may bo said that there 
is want of encouragement and opportunity, and that the State has not moved as it should 
have done in this matter. Be this as it may, the tact remains that these classes call 
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•out for employment, that in the absence of other avenues they march along the road of 
the middle school and high school and press in a very mingled throng through the gates 
-of the University. This is a state of things which -will not correct itself in a day, and which 
must bo taken into reckoning in any question of educational reform. It complicates the 
view of a University, its organisation and its functions when such an institution has to under- 
take the task of dealing with numbers of whom only a very small fraction are adapted for 
a course of life to which the culture and training of a university is necessary or appro- 
priate. It further complicates the task that reform needs money, that money has never 
been forthcoming to allow of more than a slow progre.->s aceording to current ideas and 
requirements, and that the increase of numbers eager for an extension of such facilities as 
arc now afforded is so derived as to threaten a progressive deterioration of standards. 
The problem of numbers grows increasingly diflicult. On the one hand, there is the 
risk of collegiate education passing out of hand .is completely ai secondary education has 
done, aiifl with more serious consequences, on the other, there is the problem of the youth 
of the most advanced section of the peojde not only unemployed in posts of any emolu- 
ment or prospect, but denied the opportunity of qualifying themselves to compete for such 
po-^ts of worth as the countiy does afToid, 

Tliat this problem of numbers is no passing filiase will be jdain from a consideration 
of the causes nhich create it of which the iollownng seem 1o be the most important : — 

{(f) 'Phe advance of education. 

(0) The nainral increase in the number of the (>’ ndraloL el.isses proper, their growing 
divorce from tlie land w’hicli used to be tlie base on which the family rested, 
and the presentation of a larger ])roportion of ilie hhu'!r<flo'' p«ipiiiation as 
candidates for cm])loymont mi account of the rise m tlio standard of living 
and the falling value of money. 

(c) Tlie impregnation of the lower castes with the deleimmation to ri?,e in the social 
scale, fiiscarding the old caste names, eigerJv seeking for education and 

striviu" ’ — ’"iniliers to compete uiih the higher castes on their 

ow'ii had ffom lh< ni and Sittinrj thur ei/(s (ai th<i same 

objects (tf aspiration and ciuhavour, 

{d) The asvakoning of the iMnhamuiadan community. 

(c) The Brahmins, large classes of w'h(»m w’erc supported in former times hy tlie free 
will otTermgs of the people, ha\e no longer m anything like the same measure 
tins good wall to de]iend upon and so tend to increase the throng ot applicants 
for sociiJar employment. 

,■ 5 , The rapidity of the process m this province w ill be manifest, from the single example 
of the ]\InrarichaiHl f'nllege — a college wdiich ton years ago numbered altogether only 
27 students on its rolls and fov admission to the lirst el.xss of wliieh we had this year hctw'ccn 
thru ' Tnd tour hundred applicants, over 2tK) of wiiom were classed by the University as pre- 
•eminently fit for ce"'' 1 been given a first class iiass in their matriculation 

ox.a nination. Tin of course exhaust the local demand ; a certain nnmlior 

of the Suima Valley students proceeded at that tune to outside colleges. But a certain 
number still proceed to outside colleges, and it will probably not bo excessive to consider 
that V ',0 demand lias multqilicd itself five or six times m the period. And — harping on tlie 
second string — at no stage of the progress, although it has seen two periods of exceptiona 
pro-!pority, have funds snfiieed to provide adequately even on existing standards for the 
demands current at the time. Homo five years ago w'hen hopes ran lugh in the matter of 
financi^ a then sanctioned scheme for the development of the college on suitable lines as 
a second grade college for 120 students w'as set aside as inadcrpiate and a new scheme 
was framed and sanctioned to provide for about 600 students in a college, mainly resi- 
dential, teaching up to the honours standaril of the University in arts and science. The 
scheme has had in large part to bo lield in abeyance for want of funds. In the matter of 
buildings, not one brick lias been laid upon another. And already there is an insistent 
demand from the people that the measure of the scheme should be grextly extended, 
a tan lards being reduced so as to render this possible. 
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In Bengal it would seem that the situation is not dissimilar. The following figures' 
are instructive — they relate to the University as a whole : — 


Year. 

Number op candidates passing 

Matriculation. 

1 Intermediate. 

i B.A. or B.Sc. 

M.A. or M.Sc. 

1907 ... ... 

8,401 

1,104 

1 435 

1 97 

1917 . . .... 

11,270 

3,700 

2,183 

400 

Percentage of increase .... 

2S2 

243 

402 

393 


It woud be interesting to compare with these figures of increase the figures in regard 
to the number of qualified teachers, the extension of college and hostel accommodation,, 
the increase of expenditure. They are not before me, but being elicited could, I am sure, 
point to only one conclusion, n>., that the problem of numbers is radical and must be 
taken into immediate reckoning. It is so at any rate in Assam. 

It may be considered that the demand might be dealt with in several ways other than 
by mere concession, e.g. — 

(i) The t:aising of the standard of Matriculation. 

(li) The raising of the fee rates. 

(iii) The transfer to the schools of much of the work which is now done by the 

universities. 

(iv) The establishment of now standards for admission to Government service. 

(v) The opening of new channels of employment. 

In all these ways — it may be — action should be taken. But none offers an immediate 
solution of the difficulty. The first would be merely a temporary check, the second would 
intensify the economic stress, the third would transfer the University’s burden to insti- 
tutions which are at present quite incapable of sustaining it, the fdurth would be effective 
if it were practicable, but I do not think it is ; and the fifth which seems to be the most 
important is an influence of slow growth requiring on the part of the State energetic 
action and large subsidies, and eager and intelligent co-operation on the part of the 
community. 

All will proceed in an atmosphere of opposition. There is a constant conflict in educa- 
tional policy betA^een the Government and the people — the one desirmg to improve the 
standard of education, the other orymg, on behalf of the hungry who are not fed, for the 
relaxation of standards and the wider spread of education — good or bad. 

The problem of numbers taken in conjunction with the question of funds involves 
us in large classes, low standards, limited supervision and alienation of the teachers from 
the taught. It involves the question of reform in political opposition unless concessions 
are made to enable the numerical demand to be satisfied. The political aspect cannot be 
over -emphasised. 

Another factor of great importance is the condition of our schools. I need not 
enter into this, for the feebleness of the system of secondary education must already have 
been impressed on the Commission. It is difficult to say that reformation of the secondary 
school system should precede university reform, because the reforms are interdependent. 
The University looks to the schools for w^ell- qualified entrants ; the schools look to the 
University for well-qualified teachers ; and both look to the exchequer for money. The 
expectations of all have been disappointed. And disappointment seems a continuing con- 
dition unless economic or political changes arise which render it possible to devote funds 
to educational purposes in growing measure according to a definite educational policy 
based on finance and co-ordinated with other public activities, 

I must not be taken as suggesting that only money is required. But without money, 
without a policy, without a financial programme, the difficulties in the way of general and 
radical reform seem to be insuperable. 
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I have already suggested that social reform is a factor to be taken into consider- 
ation. Indian witnesses will be able to advise whether change must be left to the slow 
influences of economic and political pressure. 

Related to the social question is the consideration of industrial advance — the opening 
of new channels, etc. The channels must be such as are or can be made congenial to the 
qualities and inclinations of the people concerned. It may be considered in view of what 
has gone before that the most hopeful line of action is to betray the community into com- 
mercial and industrial progress by leading them along the way and through the gate 
which have hitherto been for them the only way and the only gate to opportunity. 
On the other hand, it may be considered that the hands of the University are more than 
full with the responsibilities it has already assumed, that it is in no position to foster the 
industry or the enterprise necessary to create the markets — they do not at present exist 
— which would provide employment for its graduates — that to rely on the University 
to take the first step in this matter would be to obscure the situation, satisfying the publie 
with an illusory solution, and aggravating the problem of unemployment. 

The question of industrial development has suffered hitherto from being regarded 
too largely from an educational point of view. The history of technical schools, State 
scholarships, etc., in these parts is a history of failure or of ineffectual action — in some 
cases from an immediate point of view harmful, m some harmless or even trivially useful 
— but in all unfortunate as putting the cart before the horse, opening schools instead of 
encouraging industries and acting as an anodyne. 

I have already indicated certain difficulties which face the development of industries. 
The privileged classes do not take to commerce or industry, the unprivileged follow the 
lead of the privileged. It has been said that in these parts the social order is a 
despotism of caste tempered by matriculation. It is only by matriculatuig and taking 
the part in after life which has been reserved for those who have matriculated that the 
lower castes can raise themselves to consideration. It is only so that they can raise a 
representation strong enough to fight for their social and political interests ; as it is only 
by education that the privileged classes can qualify themselves to oppose effectively the 
conservatism of (Jovernment. On both hands this literary education is what every man 
desires. And if new ways are opened which lead to profit the best amongst the lower 
classes will still press forward, undiverted, to the University unlcvss the new employment 
is socially esteemed and certificated by the fact that the hbadralok compete for it. 

In the opening paragraph I have considered the University as an institution for the 
dissemination and the advance of knowledge. But iii India more than elsewhere the term 
knowledge has to bo extended beyond its scholastic .significance. The w^ay of life, the 
outlook, the discipline of a European university are congenial to the soil. It is otherwise 
in India, w'^hore a new system of life and thought has to be assimilated and a fore gn 
language is the vehicle of learning. Hero it is more difficult than it is at Home — and at 
Homo the subject is not yet beyond debate — to settle the point at which school education 
ends and university education begins. And probably in India, even if some devolution 
from university to school be practicable, the University will still have to occupy itself 
largely with work which is done by schools elsewhere. I quote in this connection from 
a recent note on the subject of the typo of men w^o want at present to recruit from 
Homo for collegiate work in Assam : — 

“ What seems to be particularly needed is men who are adequate in learmug and at 
the same time strong in capacity, character, and personality. The outlook of 
our universities cannot bo only academic ; it is in our colleges that we must 
train the happy warriors of the new State. And it may bo considered of 
greater importance that the colleges should turn out such men with their foun- 
dations truly laid than that endeavour should bo concentrated on hastening the 
time when the colleges of India will besiege learned societies in Europe with 
papers of chemical research or contributions to the study of the Hegelian 
logic. Such work must of course bo aimed at, but the issue of academic 
research should not bo allowed to obscure the larger issues of progress. In 
India we cannot hope to get from Europe the best in the realm of academio 
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attainment. The academically minded are not ordinarily adventurers and 
the atmosphere in India and particularly in the Government service is not 
favourable or congenial to the academic temperament. We may hope to get 
the best of those who eombino an adequate degree of academic attainment 
with the other qualities we require, but to do so we must offer reasonable 
pay, and what is more important, almost more than reasonable opportunities 
of influence and control. 

That study must proceed in a foreign language scorns of itself to make a university 
in India set itself a different standard from a university at Home. A university in 
Eurojie ma}’’ bo able to start, or to aim at starting, its training from the jioint at which 
its students have covered the preliminary ground, and have been taught to tlunk closely 
and express themselves with some precision. This point is not ordinarily attained in India 
at present after four years of university study. 

Further under this head I would suggest that in so far as the majority of its students 
are concerned the University has to realise that in present circumstances its cultural courses 
must be regarded as m some degree vocational. The group of occupations of which Gov- 
ernment service is rcjirosentative may well be regarded m India as a ]irofcssioii requiring 
H})eei<il knowledge and a special training. It is still the task of the University to turn 
out the professional “ English educated ” man, to teach its juipils that accomplishment 
of correct thought and expression in English which is essential to their advancement 
whate\(*r be the line of life which they adopt. 

Tlio question of resources— resources iii men ami money — is distracting. In the 
matter ot money, it is difficult to proceed in the faith that funds will be forthcoming in 
incasun^ sufficient to allow of anything more than a reconnaissance. In every depart- 
ment. tlio cry IS tliat ju'ogrcss is starved for want of funds. Amongst other depart- 
ments it is the complaint that education js the spoilt child of Government, And in 
education the endeavour is liomg made to realc c vestorn dreams in an eastern land 
and on an eastern budget. J'lven with western allotments the march would have to be 
tentative and slow. At Home where no policy need be starved for want of funds, progress 
is eonijiarativel}’ easy amidst a pojmlation (*ntircly educated, ready to jirojiuoo at any 
time llie humnu agency required, and capable of adjusting itself with but little effort to 
tlie cliaiigcs which experience dictates. It is otherwise in India, wliero it we want money 
still more are we in need of men, and if w'e want men still more do wo need the quicken- 
ing spirit 111 the peojile as a whole which would make them responsiv’c to a liberal ideal 
and ready to dcvclojic and keep it alive modifying it as need arose without disloyalty to 
Its gosjicl to meet changing times and now conditions. 

The needs of Assam winch cannot at present aspire to a university of its own require 
special consideration. 


Gilchrist, E. 1 ^. 

The very rapid advance of fducalion in India during the last quarter of a century 
has led to a great deal of wrangling on many issues. Uiscussions on educational aims 
and melhods liave up to now taken a prior place in the interest of botli the Government 
of India and the pnlilic. The now w'ell-known resolution of February 1913, may be re- 
garded as the summary of the policy of Government on matters of organisation in schools 
and colleges. But bclnnd these discussions there lies a whole body of principles which 
have never been enunciated definitely by either Government or private individuals ; 
and m the few lines I give below I aim merely to point out certain lines of enquiry in order 
to make definite these fundamental principlCvS. The scope of my subject is a very wide 
one. It suggests many ramifications, each of which might well form a paper for the 
Bengal Economic Jovryial. In some future number of this Jourral, when I have both 
the time and necessary material by me, I may be able to elaborate some of the points 
raised. 
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One often hears it said that in India a disproportionate amount of the public funds 
is given to education. Taking the las^ six years we find that education has received 
the following share : — 



Total expenditure 

Total expenditure 


Imjierial and provincial. 

on education. 


£ 

£ 

1910-11 . 

. 70.633,293 

1,846,243 

1911-J2 . 

. 82,835,750 

2,021,189 

1912-13 . 

. 86,862,598 

2,610,132 

1913-14 . 

, . . 85.207,175 

3,176.809 

1911-15 . 

. . . 82 897,900 

3,211,700 

1915-16 . 

. . . 83,117,200 

3.301.S00 


The total expenditure on education between 1910 and 1010 has thus almost been 
doubled ; and it vas almost doubled lietveen 1901 and 1912. In the short period 1901- 
02 to 1015-lG the iiiiiuunt given to educiitam lias been almost trebled. The nation il desire 
of the people for mcreased facilities for education has, U might reason. iblv bo said, 
fairly met. In spite of those figures, however, there are many public loaders iii India 
who are nev^er tired of asserting that the share of ediuMtion. a^, say. compared with that 
of the jMilice. is not adeijuate. The extreme view on this side is represented h}^ ihc de- 
in.and for universal, compuhory. and free ]jrimary education. The dcliates raised liy the 
late Mr. (tokhale in the Jmpen.d Legislative t'ouiicil on this point definitely extracted 
from Government the f.iitly obvious rejily that the economic position of India docs not 
admit of such at the present moment. It is an idecl to be woiked up to, not something 
to be realised all of a sudden. 

On the other liand a verv oousuler.iblc body of public O[)mion in IikIi.i questions the 
advisability of giving so much t<» education. Iklucation, sa,ys this school, is oulruiming 
economic developmeul, and that must mean disaster. It will im])ovciKli the country 
by taking funds whioli should be s])cn{ on irng.ition and sanitation and hpeiulmg them m 
devclo})uig what should .sz/mrsh 0 '>t }j}ccc'((' these. For the impartial observer who wishes 
to mediate between these two schools it is hy no moans an easy taslc to lay down guiding 
prmci])les At least one of two misapprehension.'!, however, may be removed. 

1. Education is a j>Iaiit wdiich can glow only m jirepared groimd. In an\ system of 
Government peace and security of poison and ]>ro])erly must bo established let'ore any 
of the refincmenis of civihsalion can take ro.)t. EdiuMtion Ihcridoie can have no share 
of the public funds till (fovoriiment has scoured its own stability by sound, law, with an 
organised .sy.stem of justice aud general administration. The frequent cai pmg at annual 
budgets m Bengal (with its abounding daeoities) Ix'cause tlie amount under the lieading 

Police ” seems (lisprujjortionato to the amount under '* Plducation ” is merely an argu- 
ment for the justification of Government. 

2. There i.s a greit deal of confused thinking on the content- of tlic tcim “Educa- 
tion.” The amount jilaced m the budget under the heading “ Education ’ is not the 
only sum gi'sen to education a.s a wdiolo. “ Education ” does not include nuaeJy schools 
ancl colleges and thin<r.s jicTtaiiimg thereto A very comsiderablc pait of the s.init.uion 
and agricuUt.re departments properly belonas to education. In the oraaiu .it ion of 
Government it is necessary to demarcate one depaitment from aiiothi'r, but such demar- 
cation is very rarely absolute There is mncli overl.ipping and mterle^ivimjf. Much ot 
the criticism against educational grants is disarmed because of this. A iccenl lssuc of 
Capital, commenting on, aud following, tlie recent report of the Agricultural Department 
of the Government of India, point chI out that eilucalional ex]3enditure has been incre.iscd 
to ten crores for 7J million pupils out of a total of 36 million children of school-gomg ape 
While the outlay on education is ten crores, the outlay for agricultural work is only fifty 
lakhs. Capital w^ent on to argue that the advance of India depends on the advance of 
agriculture, and improved agricultural methods are of more im)>ortaiice than education. 
Eighty per cent, of the total population of India depeaid on agriculture, but Government 
instead of giving funds to agriculture gives them to universitic.s. The same paper went 
on to show how more money should be spent on tlie Agricultural Department and quoted 
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some statistics to Justify its contention. India spends roughly £1 per mille of popvila- 
tion while — 


Great Britain spends . 

. £46 

per mille of population 

Queensland „ 

. £92*5 

,, ,, ,, 

Austria „ 

. £86-5 

,» >» »» 

U. S. A. „ . . 

. £36 

>» »» »» 

France „ 

. £27 

*♦ 


None of these countries is so predominantly agricultural as India and, it was argued, as 
these countries are more advanced in education than India, surely India ought to spend 
much larger sums in instructing the 80 per cent, of her population which is dependent on 
agriculture. 

In argument of this type there are several dangers. It is clear in the first place that 
the aims of “ agriculture ” and “ education ” as given in the above argument are the same. 
The one department dovetails into the other. They cannot be separated. The agricul- 
tural experimental farms are the equivalents of the physical and chemical laboratories 
of our colleges. To cut off one department from the other simply because they are 
separate officially is to have a very partial view of our national economy. Again, it might 
very pertinently bo asked, is not the reason why Great Britain, France, etc., spend more 
money in agriculture just because “ education ” is so advanced ? The Agricultural De- 
partment will have groat difficulty in pursuading absolutely illiterate peasants of the 
validity of the laws of increasing and diminishing returns ! 

3. The agricultural statistics given above indicate a very grave danger in statistical 
argument in India. It would be easy to compile table after table of comparative statistics 
showing the relative amounts budgeted to education in, sav, Great Britain, the United 
Slates, Fiance, i\ustralia and India, but to draw definite conclusions and omit all other 
factors — as to the present state of education, the standard of life, the characteristics of 
the people — merely reminds us of the well-known and very true aphorism about the three 
grades of lies— lies, damned lies and statistics. India is a country sui generis, and docs 
not readily admit of comparison with Western States and the greatest care must bo taken 
in w'orking comparative statistics in India. 

The statement that economic development or industrialism should precede education 
requires very careful analysis. In the first place it must be noted that education is a 
factor of production of xnime imjiortance. Much of the argument of tbo man-in -the 
street against education is founded on a misconception of the meanings of the terms 
“ productive ” and “ unproductive.” Productiveness, he thinks, is synonymous with 
mining and ploughing, i.e., actually bringing forth the “ produce ” of the earth. Jhfr 
mining clerks and the capitalists he will also admit as agents of production. But school 
teachers, inspectors of .schools and the whole organising staff of education, if not all tho 
administrative agencies of Government, ho will dismiss as unproductive. It is scarcely 
necessary to refute the fallac 3 ^ A jirimary school teacher is as integral a part of the total 
production-process as the coal miner. The university professor produces ” just as does 
the capitalist Each has his place in the productive scheme of things. 

In the second place there is a very close connection between education and the stand- 
ard of life. Before 1870 in England there was a relatively high standard of living ; but 
since the Industrial Revolution in general and 1870 in particular there has been a rapid 
rise. Education, democracy and an increased idea of comfort have gone hand in hand,^ 
and we see it at its maximum to-day in a country like Australia where democracy has 
reached its highest. In Australia the standard of life is very high, as also is the place 
which education holds in the public esteem. The Labour hnd Liberal Governments 
of Australia do not hesitate to pour public funds into the channels of education, for they 
recognife that the strength of their democracy depends on a healthy mind underlying it. 
I recently saw an example of Australian educational policy in the extension schemes 
of the Australian universities — -particularly Sydney University, where I was informed 
the aim was to let every working man, whether in Sydney or in the “ back blocks,” have 
at least some of the benefits through books and lectures of a university education In 
fact, national systems of education have been due to the Industrial Revolution. The 
Industrial Revolution destroyed the old individual and family self-sufficiency and threat 
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sued to annihilate the very Uvea which brought about the revolution ; it also led to a 
need for increased skill necessitated by new inventions. The former of these led to a 
national system of education, for as Adam Smith pointed out, Government alone could 
prevent the dangers of the degradation of the working classes by providing elementary" 
education for the poor. The latter led to technical education. Technical education is 
as yet young in India ; but it w, and much of the casual criticism of education in India, 
is due to the fact that “ education ” is usually regarded as purely literary education. 

The position of education at present in India is parallel to that before the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe. For centuries education in Europe was no more than the trainmg 
of scholars. The pursuit of learning for its own sake and the advancement of culture 
by the studying of the past were the main aims of educated men. As Mr. Fabian Ware 
points out, “ the interdependence of mind and soul and body, pointing to the concurrent 
training of this human trinity into a sound and fully developed living organism, capable 
of conquering the actual surroundings in the midst of which it had to exist, had been 
lost sight of, and was not restored to the world until rediscovered by modern science, 
and expressed in new formulas with added truth.” 

In India scholarly education has held the field up to the present to the detriment of 
scientific and technical education. Government has in many ways tried to cultivate 
technical education in its many branches but the results have not been commensurate 
with the efforts made ; and the failures are not to be ascribed to weakness on the x^art of 
Government but to a lack of will on the part of the i^eople. 

What is the outcome ? At present, the various arts colleges in India — in Bengal 
in particular — are crowded out, so much so that if the present rate of progress is allowed 
to go on unchecked there will scarcely be standing room in the colleges. Many of these 
colleges teach science subjects it is true, but in very few cases does the science teaching 
end in anything outside the legal profession or that wide scope of employment, “ Govern- 
ment Service.” Overcrowding of professions is the result, and overcrowding simply 
means wastage of life and public money. The weaker — and many of the weaker in the^ 
legal profession might relatively be stronger in other |)rofeHsions — drop out, and late in 
life have to start in other channels of employment. There is a considerable loss of vital 
force in this process, and the loss is aggravated in a particularly insidious way. Many 
law graduates recognising after a few years waiting, that they have little chance of success 
at their chosen profession, join the teaching profession. School- teaching is vitally im- 
portant in the production of good workers and good citizens, and if it is m untrained or 
incompetent hands the whole state-fabric suffers inevitably. Workers who, trained for 
one line of work, have later to adapt themselves to a different line are relatively unpro- 
ductive. In the meantime, of course, a very considerable amount of Government 
subsidy will have been spent in the wrong education of what might have been the right 
men for other purxioses. The sum-total result is a lessening of the xiroductive energy 
of the country, with concomitant waste of public funds and human life. 

This suggests a further study, which however I cannot enter into in detail in this note. 
Although I have not by mo a comxiarative table of statistics for any satisfactory number 
of years, I am persuaded that on general prineiiiles no Government in the world has done 
so much in the way of subsidy for its student citizens as the Government of India. 
Here I may be allowed to quote what I have written m another xilace {The Calcutta 
Review^ April, 1915). Speaking of the differences between European and Indian student 
life I wrote : — • 

But a more startling — and more vital — contrast between the eastern and western 
systems of university education is the contrast of exxiense. Judged by 
western standards. University education in India is notoriously cheax?t 
Students in Calcutta, which is the dearest centre in Bengal, living in a mess 
or hostel and paying college fees at the ordinary rate, may live at a monthly 
expense of anything from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 a month. In fact, it is possible 
for students living in choax^ unattached messes and attending colleges with a 
monthly fee of Rs. 6 a month to have a full course of college education on 
Rs. 20 per month. Even taking Rs, 30 as the minimum, a student may be 
B. A. or M. A. with an expenditure of £2 to £3 a month. Taking the working 
year at seven or eight months, the annual expenses for fees and living would 
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be some £14 or £21. Of course most Calcutta students spend far more than 
this, but the fact remains that a university education is procuz*ablo for thal 
ex])cnditure. At tlie same time the colleges have to be properly equipped 
and htalTcd, and the various agcncK S in the organisation of education remu- 
iirrah'd. It is here, that Government steps in. Perhaps in no couiitr^'^ in the 
world at any period in history have greater relative demands been made upon 
Government for education than in India. Nor has any GovcrniiKuit boon 
so responsive. The id(‘a of Government subsidy which permeates the whole 
university sclieme of things in liulia has led many thinking men to consider 
wheth(‘r in tins extensive subsidy ol university ediieation there is not economic 
danger, hldueation indeed is a factor of production of the first iniiiortancej 
but in India many othi'r urgent factors are to be considerevd ; and while one 
must always insi.'^t on the supreme importance of jirimary and secondary 
education, it is dithcult to synqiathisc with wholesale Government expenditure 
on university education. University education in the West depends largely 
on jinvatc sources, but in India Govornimuit is looked on as resjioiisiblc alike 
for nniv<'rsity, secondary and primary ('diieatioii. tslato elementary education 
is a recognised axiom in all inodorn g-ivi'rnm-'iits, but few modern govern- 
nicuts n'cognise an obligation to help university till the elementary condi- 
tions of universiiy education are secured., These conditions arc, in a word, 
good prana y and si'condary s<*hools. When these (Miiditions arc sccurcj 
then the inon* Goveriinumt can spend on the sjiri'ad of higlier education the 
betti'r will it be for the country. But to hesitate as to which balance the gold 
IS to be thrown into means dissmniiiation of public forces with coii'-’equent 
lack of concentration and loss of elHcieney. 

ddiis same idea of subsidy pervades the university residential system. It might 
veny fairly bo argued that a stu lent should bo able to pay for a certain type 
ot life as well as for college teaching. In Oxford and Oarnbridgo — or in fact 
western umversiti‘^s generally — no que.stioiis are asked on this point; it 
IS a sheer necessity. But in India there is a constant tendency to whittle 
at logical lu’inciples. If the university regulations lay down that a student 
must jiay lees for lectures and if it lays down that he must live in a certain 
type of house, then it surely can insist on his paying at least enough for hia 
board and lodging to ensure no loss to cither university or Government, 
T'hc uni\’'ersity regulations arc virtually the agreement or contract of the 
University with the si iident, and it should not be difficult for cither party 
fo abide by them. But the plea of the “exceptional case ” has proved too 
strong. Poverty as such has been the cause of many a liberation from the 
ordinary responsibilities of college education. Poverty is a sound plea for 
free elementary education, but the only claim that poverty can put forward 
in university education is that poverty with ability sliould bo subsidised. 
No one can object to a clever but poor student being subsidised, but let 
that subsidy be not a Government dole but a private foundation. Compas- 
sion for a poor but dull studmit, taking the form of encouraging him by remis- 
sion of foes and expenses of living to go on for a degree which he cannot take, 
IS a retined form of cruelty, and a clear form of social wastage. If ali free- 
st adont ship.-, and nil free seats wx'ro abolished and only scholarships given 
oil tile ground of abiliev jjlhs poverty, then at least one canker of our modern 
system would be rmnoved. In many eases there might seem to bo hardship, 
Imt the rule IS a ealutary one. and once made 1 1 would have to be observed. 
Beyond that, de minimis non curat lex, 

Jin bis Uonvocation Addiess in January lh06, Sir Alexander Pcdlcr spoke similarly, 

In dofailine the causes of the want ol practicalness in Calcutta University, Sir Alexander 

Baid - 

“The third cause.... is one which is absolutely detrimental to anything like 

really efficient w ork in Iiigh education. I allude to the desire, which has 
actually become to a large extent an accomplished fact in Calcutta, of 
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making university education so cheap that it can ho availed of by the 
children of oven the jioorest ])arcnts. And when I say that the average annual 
cost of education in all our Bengal colleges of a student in reading the arts 
courses is only about Rs. 125, or about £8, it will be seen liow cheap it has 
been made. I also quote from my ovn annual repoit tlic cost of education 
of each student in three principal hist grade colleges in Bengal managed by 
fiidian gcnitlemen. The figures are twenty-seven (Rs. 27), twcnity-nine rupees 
(Rs,.29), and Unity- tw'o ruptes (Rs. 32), or .-.ay roiigbly the cost of such educa- 
tion was two pound.s sterling per student for the year 1004-05. We need 
scarcely comj'arc' this cost with that of an English .student attending Oxford 
or ('ambridge. I would a.sk, i.s it to be expected that an eflieieiit univeri-ity 
education for a degiee can lx* provided for .siieb an amount ? How can really 
efticii'iit university t ducation lie given for £8 a year, and much le.ss for £2 
a year. 

How^ can, lor instance, beicnee be tancdit with laboratories, togetlu*!’ witli appliances 
for lecture, s and for the use of students for £2 or eva'ii £8 per hea-d p«er 
annum ?” 

For anyone w ho care.s to take the requisite trouble it would be a very inle^e^ting .study 
to analy.^o the relation between the ciuk nt .‘-tandaid of life in tlie middle and lowoi cla.'-scs 
of different countries and the ex|)(iises of university education. T am alraid that India- 
would not fit well into a comparative table. At the bi'ginnmg of tin-' note I pointed out 
that the total expenditure on education lias innUiplied tbusdold .-ircc! iO<)l. A notable 
feature of Uk* figures is tliat tin* expoinlitiiro on education from j'ulilie funds has increased 
in poreentage while tlio |)(*? eentagi* contrilinted by fees Ini.s falh n. The former has risen 
from 43-0 per cent, to 51 5 [>er cent., the latter has talk'H from 56 per cent, to 18*5 per cent. 
TliLs may indicate ind(*e(l a laudable .advance in primary ediuaition ; but one cannot fnit 
he.sitate in giinit/ appioi'al it it appla*? to uni\(‘i>itv ('dufation too Ihiiversity edtiea- 
lion IS not ini'aiit for the masses : it is for thi* able few and ‘‘ able impla s menial and 
hnancial abdits. A'u\\ada\,s mental ability is nsually W(‘ll enough subsidivc.d ; init to 
subsidi e univer.sity (dncition as a whole without diserimination im]jlu's an appalling 
loss. The wastage of life and oiTort f liavi* just alluded to ii obvious ; but theu' is another 
and very subth* wastage 1 have not >et montioued. The pr(*,sent attitude whereby 
Go\cniment is regiiuh'd as tlie spoon-iei'ding father <ind motlii'r le.ids to a lc).s,s of pci'bonal 
effort on the jiart of botli pan ids and student.s w Inch muo addcil to the already big 
lo.ss of national etlicieney-force. rninwanlcd ability is luiecnomic ; but it is certainly 
not half so deleterious as lazine.ss and ineompetciice bolstered up liy .subsidies. There 
is also the lack ot .stimidus to ]ai\ate entcTpri.se ; while finally theio is the diversion of 
public liiiids into relatively uneconomic and unproductive cliaiinc'ls. rrotessors and 
teacher.s have to be jiaid to teaeli and examine much material which should never eonio 
before them. Take a simple examnh*. Jf 15,000 students appear at the matriculation 
exaniiriatioi' and .5,000, or 33’3 y^cr cent, yia.ss, it is ohviou.i that tluTi* is wastage of energy 
not in one* but in many directions — on the yiart of cxamnu'rs, oiuanibiTS, teacher.s. and 
students. An ineflicient scheme o^ education thus is uneeonomie from beginning to end. 
Not only is it uneconomic, but it is* unpoJitiC'tl ; if T may com a word to express the danger 
to citizenshiji. A good .system of education is to be judged, a.s Eiteh yiointed out, not by 
the number of its failures but by the number of it.s .successes. 

I have far exceeded my limit of space in this note. The reuu'dies - -raising .standards 
of examination or raising school or college fees, making tiaimng c*olleg<*s ellicient for the 
production of efbcienf teachers, the raising of the jiay ot teachers, and so on, I leave for 
the jirosent ; 1 tru.^t that some one may take up some ot the lines of enquiry suggested 
and give them to the ymblic m some future is.sue of this Journal. 


I. — History of the present Calcutta mess scheme. 

The Calcutta me.ss i^ehome may now be said to have yja-ssed the experimental stage. 


Mr. Russoll’s Report, 1904. 


The messes are definitely ostahlislied institutioms, and form an 


integral part in the college life of both Calcutta and tho Mufassal. 
For about the last ten yeans special machinery has been in operation for the develop- 
ment of messes. The first attempt to establish an ordered scheme was made in 1904- 
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Difficulties of reform. 


Before then both hostels and messes were in an unsatisfactory position, the messes especi- 
ally being in a chaotic state. Mr. Charles Russell, then Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction, on the 31st August 1904 submitted a report on the working of the hostels 
and messes at that time. Mr, Russell’s survey was confined to the Calcutta institutions, 
the state of which had been causing considerable uneasiness to all the authorities concerned. 
Mr. Russell visited the local hostels and 33 messes, and in his report showed the messes 
to be in a deplorable condition. He reported that the rules which had been laid down 
by Government were not heeded. There was no semblance of order o» discipline in the 
messes. Many of the messes were situated in most undesirable quarters of the town, 
and undesirable women were often employed as servants. The messing arrangements, 
he reported, were in a similarly disorganised state : in fact, in every respect there was 
the negation of system and discipline. 

Mr. Russell recognised the difficulties in the way of reform. It was not easy to bring 
discipline to bear on these messes, he said, for discipline was 
not liked by the students, and if the rules were strictly enforced 
the students would avoid them by the simple expedient of going to messes where no rules 
.existed. Mr. Russell also objected to the type of rules then in existence, which, he said, 
were too elaborate to be practical and not elaborate enough to be of real value. He 
also pointed out that students of various colleges often lived together in one mess, with 
the result that there was no control of any one college in that mess, He further pointed 
.out that rigorous control might lead to the loss of students, which in the case of private 
colleges especially would bo somewhat disastrous, as it would lead to loss of income. 

Mr. Russell in suggesting reforms laid down this axiom for universal acceptanc3, 
viz., that every college principal be definitely responsible for 
i r. ua<^e s supges ion. housing of every student of his own college who docs not 

live with his parents ; this implies that each principal must license and rent houses for 
his own students : in other words, Mr. Russell wished to establish a college residential 
system as far as possible in Calcutta. 

Many objections were brought against Mr. Russell’s proposals. One of the most 
Objections to it cogent was that if his principle were accepted “ district messes 

would be done away with. Students from one district attending 
various colleges in Calcutta often formed messes by themselves ; and were each principal 
responsible for the students of his own college, the result would be disruption of these 
district messe.s. Mr. Russell pointed out that the principle would be hard in the case 
of brothers who were reading in different colleges. He suggested that special cases migh|) 
be made out for these. He also pointed out that there would be considerable risk in the 
.case of colleges which rented houses and were not able to fill these houses, as the rent 
-recoverable from the students would not pay the full rent of the house. Mr. Russell 
suggested that this might be avoided if a heavy penalty were attached to students who, 
once having taken admission to one mess, afterwards withdrew to another. Mr. Russell 
made certain proposals for the management of hostels, and along with these he gave a 
complete scheme for the superintendence of hostels and messes, 
superin- considered that superintendence by the professors of colleges 
would be a heavy task on men who were already overburdened 
with work. It would cripple, he said, their proper profes.sorial work, for if they were 
to discharge effectively the whole of the functions of superin- 
tendence they would have neither time nor energy to prepare 
the next day’s lectures, much less to carry on any serious study of their subjects. Fur- 
ther, the work of superintendence might not be to the liking of professors. Superintend- 
ence would be very irksome and unpleasant in many cases ; and, he added, a merely per- 
functory performance of them would be fruitless of good results. Mr. Russell suggested 
that the additional work might be made up by lengthening the vacation, a suggestion 
which however was not adopted. Mr. Henry Stephen, then 
acting principal of the Duff College, likewise said — ' 


Mr. Russell's opinion. 


Mr. Stephen’s opinion. 


I venture to think that any real efficient superintendence of students’ messes by 
professors and principals of colleges generally would, if practicable at all, 
impose too heavy a burden upon a class of men already overburdened. Their 
primary duty is to do their utmost to educate the young men ; and after 
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that little time and strength is left for following them over through the length 
and breadth of the city to their temporary residences.’* 

Mr. Stephen (in his note, dated the 26th August 1904) emphasised the necessity of 
licensing messes and the advisability of some sort of superintendence and hygienic over- 
sight. 

Mr, Wann, the principal of the General Assembly’s Institution, in a letter, dated 
the 5th September 1904, suggested the appointment of an 
The Rev. Mr. Wann’s inspector of hostels and messes in Calcutta. The idea of Mr. 
suggcs ion. Wann was afterwards adopted, although not exactly in the form 

that he suggested. The Director of Public Instruction, on the 2nd of October 1904, 

, . . , proposed a conference of the heads of institutions of Calcutta 

to discuss the position. A circular was issued by Mr. (now 
Sir Archdale) Earlo on the 26th November 1904, asking a number of people, mainly heads 
of educational institutions, to discuss the measures that should be adopted to improve 
the messes and hostels. A meeting was held on the 1st December 1904, with Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Alexander) Pedler, then Director of Public Instruction, as Chairman, followed 
by a second meeting on the 5th January 1905. The Committee 
recommended that Government should hire a certain number 
of houses to be used as messes for the various colleges, each 
college being provided with a mess of its own. They suggested that Government should 
take the entire financial responsibility of hiring the houses, and that the college authori- 
ties should be responsible to Government for collecting the rent from the students and 
paying it to Government. The rate per student was roughly estimated at Ks. '3-8 a month 
for 12 months in the year. The number of students then to be accommodated in the messes 
being reckoned at 1,600, it was considered that Rs. 67,200 would be a liberal estimate 

Government action of the amount to be found in rent annually. The Government 
of Bengal approved of the Committee’s recommendation and 
accepted the financial responsibility for the scheme ; and although it was anticipated that 
Government would realise from the colleges the whole of the amount expended on rent, 
it was considered advisable to provide in the budget for a possible loss of Rs. 10,000 in 
the first year of the experiment. Government accordingly directed (in Government 
order No. 336, dated the 23rd January 1905) that Rs. 57,200 and Rs. 67,200 revSpectively 
should be provided on the receipts and expenditure sides of the Education Budget for the 
year 1905-06. 

The Committee recommended that Mr. Tipping, then professor of English in Presi- 
Subsequent organisation denpy College, assist^ by Babu Phanibhushan Basu, then 
Assistant Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, should be 
appointed to draw up regulations, select and assign houses, and generally supervise the 
inauguration of the system proposed, under the guidance of Government. Other proposals 
of the Committee were that all the existing hostels other than those which were attached 
to colleges should be carefully examined by a representative Committee, and that students 
who wish to go to hostels other than those which were attached to colleges should be 
allowed to go to those hostels only which were recognized as suitable by the Committee. 
It was proposed that a permanent Committee should be constituted, but that proposal 
did not reach fruition. The principle which led the Committee to make the recommenda- 
tion was that students should live either with their parents or recognised guardians, 
or in a college mes.s, or in a recognised hostel. The Committee did the necessary work 
of investigation, and Government accepted their proposals. 

Government also sanctioned the Committee’s proposals that an inspector of hostels 
should be appointed in Calcutta. A Provincial educational officer 
■po 3 toi^o°hStei 3 ? ” (Class VII) was appointed on Rs. 300 a month with an allow- 
ance of Rs. 30 for travelling and other expenses. This w'as 
sanctioned on 12th December 1905, and Government appointed Mr. Tipping as general 
supervising officer, to whom reference was to be made in special ca.ses. 

In March 1906 Mr. Tipping submitted a report for the year 1905-06 and proposed 
^ certain improvements. Mr. Earl=*, ihon Director of Public In- 

•ubsequont struction, convened a conference of principals of colleges to 

discuss Mr. Tipping’s reports Mr. Tipping in his report sug- 
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Supcrintctidence. 
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Diillciilty cl 
suiioiiiitt mleiits 


Ihuliii':! 


gestcd the appointment of BLi})erintcn(ieiit9, a subject which has since created much dis« 
ous-sion. The subject was l^rought to the notice of Government by Mr. Karle, vho, acting 
upon Mr. "Lhpping's report declared that it was necessary to 
have su})eiintendcnts to supt'rvise the messes. If the mesh 
scheme was to be cth'ctivc, he said it w'as essential that mos.ses should have adequate 
bUi>crint(*iidciico ; and he i)()Uitcd out also that it wouhl be necessary to give remunera- 
tion to the superintmidcnts. The principle of payment was 
admittcal, but it was tliought impracticable to cover the extra 
ox})endituie mvolvcfl by l(;v^ying ices (which would have been 
new’ charges) from the stiidemts. Mr. Karle alsr) said that the colh'gos could not afford 
to |)ay the cost tlu'insclves, anrl aeeordmgly n^comiiKaKled that Governmeiit .should bcai 
the cost. Sf'V(Tal .superintendents of messes were to receiv'e sahuie'S varying from Rs. 
to IN. ilO. In each ea'-o the olhei'r selected as superintendent was to lie either a. pro 
ii'S-oi-, or a toacluT, or a graduate, or some other responsii>l(‘ person selected by tlu 
pnneipal of thecollcgc concena'd. The total cost on account of the salaries of the super 
mtendenls now K'eoinmf'iidcd was Rs. .‘3,I).j() a ;ve;ir. Siqiermtendents were to bo paid 
tor only R) months iii the ycai. Another impoitant point arising from Mr. Tipping’- 
nqxnt oil which Mr. K.l le made definite recommendations 
was regatdmg .-'eat-renl. The original pro po^^.i! was that- each 
studmit should pay Ks. *1-8 a month tor 12 months in the year. This, however, it wa^ 
not found possible to ('iitorei' : tlio actual rab's charged weie Rs. 3-S and Rs 2 8 according 
to the accommodation piovided. It was now' di'cidecl that in fiitme the lent should be 
levied for only 10 months m th.c \car in (h(‘ can; of all students. Jt w^as decided however 
that tlic lent should f»e pi r student Rs. X anti Ks. 2 (upper tloor and low'cr floor accommod- 
ation). This proposal was sanctioned on lOth September 1906 in Goytrument letter 
No. 29dO. ^ 

IMr. Tip]iing m his report made some pointed remarks — which apply etjualiy now' — ^ 
on the dift'uuilty ot finding suitable siqRTinteiidents. huoerin 
tcndi'iits, he said, should lu' men able to command respect, 
and, if po.s.sible, should be members of the It^acliing staffs of the 
eoUeges. IMo.'t of tlic xirofcsstir-^ appointed, hoA\ever, wtu<^ man led men living with then 
families and tliev iiatuiall} ])rc ku-Ksl the comfort of their ow ii homes to tht' exiguous quav 
tors and hara->smg hto ot a students’ mess. He refeuH.d also to the still uiisolv ed difficniiv 
of ])a>ment of salary to supiumtimdcjd'’. I'Teu qiiarti rs for supcumtendeiits had, over 
before ^Ir. Tip{)iii'’s report, lieen sanctioned oftieiaily, but salary and food had tobcjiro 
vided for. Salaiy in some ca-i( - w as made a elianre on the mess, but that arrangement w 
most object lonablc, Mi. Tq)ping said, ina-mneh as it placed the superintendent in r 
rather uividuius po^jiion. li ii.a.fe tlie me-ier really a s{ rvant. If the supeiintendenth 
lood had to be juovided from the niv' the students might attempt to starve their su 
perintc’iident by subjecting themselvc.s to famine div-t (l',lr. Tipping cpioted an actua 
instance of this) ^Ir. Tipping mentioned also that m tlie absence of supei mtondents, ire 
cpuuit \ I'-its by the professor^ ot college's w ould go a long way towards solving the difficulty 
This counsc'l about prc>ics.sorial M itation lias always bei'n one of peifeetion. Profe.ssori 
now, ju'-t as eight or ten years ago, give me^.ses a wide berth. In .some eases, it is true 
professors do visit the iiit's.ses, but ev'en then the visits aic very few. 

This scheme proj)o.sed by Mr. Karle was sanctioned by Government for a perioc 
of lour vear'^, as an experimental measure, from tlie 1st June 
1906. Govi'inmiuit agreed to bear the (expenditure of tlu 
college 1110 .' SC'S in ('aleutta during tlic'se lour years. x\t the same time Government drew 
the attention of the Rireetor of Public Jn.structiou to the ho.stel jioliey laid down by the 
Gov^ernment ot India, riz.^ that hostels should be self-supporting. The principle whicl 
the Government of India applied to hostels w'a'^' lield to be applicable equally to the mcsso« 
Government accordingly rcservc'd to itself the light of reeoasidoring its iiosition in regar<’ 
to messes, and to withdraw anv aid if Government .so wished after the experimental period 
ha« elapsed. The direct aid of Government w as to be continecl mainlv to a.sslsting collegoi: 
to build or purchase and ec^uip hostels and messes. In the Director oi Public Instruction’s 
lett(U’ No. 1195 of the 13th January ltK)6 it was reported to Government that the policy 
that all the students’ mosses sliould be self-supportiing was not possible of attaiiimenf 


Tlic scheme sauctiorpil. 
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at that time. The hostel s\ afcein, it was pointed out then, required careful nurturing, 
and it was held to he a great mistake to be too strict at first. All these arguments have 
been repeated year after year in Govornmmit files, but the main one — viz , that liostel.s 
require nurturing still — 1 can, after hearing many opinions on hostels, definitidy state to 
be no longer valid The hostel system is not in the baby stage any longer. It is grown 
up, though not yet fully developed. 

The next landmark in the history of the present mess .scheme is thi' transfer ot the 
mosses to the University. The proposal for the transfer was 
to Uic U^niTcwity ^*'*^ *^^*^^^* made by Mr. KarU, then Director ot Public Instruction, m his 
letter No. 4510, dated the 0th Mai eh 1007, m these general 

terms : — 


The grant should he sanctioned on the distinct understanding that the University 
will do its best as Government itself has done, to recover the rent m full as far 
as possible and thu.s to render the scheme self-supporting at as early a date 
as practicable. It should also be sanctioned on the understanding that if 
in tact the expenditure involved does not equal tlu^ amount of the grant, the 
balance will not be available for other expenditure but will lapse to Govern- 
ment. The grant should be made on the undiTstanding that the '■eheme 
as initiated by Government will be substantially adhered to and that no 
material deviation from it will be undertaken without the sanction of Govern- 
ment. ” 


Beasom for the transfer. 


The reasons for the transfer of the mess scheme to thi* University Aviire many. In 
the first p’a'je, an understanding had existed when Government 
undertook the mess scheme that the University would take 
over the scheme as soon as the Calcutta University regulations carnc into force. Chapter 
XXIV of the university regulations contains the general guiding rules for the conduct 
of all hostels and mo.ssos. The control over college students under thesii regulations 
passed from Government to the University, and the Students’ Residence Committee refer- 
red to in regulation 5 of chapter XIV took over practically all matters connected with the 
residence of students. The position of Government in relation to the residence of college 
students was converted from that of direct manager to that of a public body which provides 
funds for certain messes, as laid down in the university regulations. 

Another reason was this. As Government had no direct control over the students 
in the colleges, it was impossible for Government to compel students to reside in messes. 
The success that did attend the scheme when it was under the control of Govornraent 
was largely duo to the active co-operation of the principals of Calcutta colleges. The 
lack of direct authority on the part of Government was undoubtedlv a stumbling block 
to the realisation of success in the scheme ; and Mr. Earle empliasUed this point in parti- 
cular as being absolutely detrimental to Government continuing its control. He con- 
tended that the authority of Government would, if Government retained the scheme in 
its own hands, steadily dimini.sh. Tim Calcutta University regulations recognise two 
kinds of mosses — attached and unattached — and .students may also in certain circum- 
stances reside in private lodgings. Mr. Earle was anxious to 
encourage attached messes in particular, because, as he said, 
they conform to the idea of a hostel, in that each moss is 
attached to one college ; and the students living in such 
mess must bo students of ono and the same college ; and as such 
the principal of the college has full control over the moss. 
The scheme for attached messes could be made entirely unworkable if the Students’ Re.Ni- 
dence Committee were to license many unattached messes or permit many studmits to 
live in private lodgings. It was unlikely, .said Mr. Earle, that the Committee would do 
either of these things ; but ho considered that there would bo a danger of their doing the 
former unless the entire responsibility in the matter of residence of students was haiic’ed 
over to them. Grant them the sole authority, ho said, and they will s|modily realise the 
necessity of being careful in the exercise of their powers in the matter of licenses. I wish 
to make especial reference to the above quoted remarks of Sir Archdalo Earle’s letter for 
two reasons. In the first place, after surveying the present mess scheme in Calcutta, 
both Mr. Banerjea and myself, backed by the opinion of all responsible authorities, hold 

‘ ^ VOL. VII • T 
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strongly that the attached mess system should be extended so as to house as far as possible 
all students not in college hostels or their own houses. In other words, we consider that 
the private lodgings system and the unattached mess system should bo abolished as quickly 
as possible. Secondly, the reason given for the transfer of the messes to the Univeivsity, 
viz.y the sole control of the University, has been justified by subsequent events. The Uni- 
versity has succeeded in encouraging the idea of the attached mess ; but, on the other 
hand, the University is forced to limit the extcht of the attached messes by the present 
inelastic Government grant, vhich is the skeleton holding the tissues together. Mr.^ 
Karle’s detailed proposals for the transfer were that the sum of Rs. 9,000 per annum, 
'V'hich represented the loss to Government by non-recovery of rent on account of the messes 
scliemc, should be made over as an annual grant to the University with certain conditions 
■which need not be mentioned here. In connexion with the payment of superintendents 
which had previously been undertaken by Government as a temporary experimental 
measure, Mr. Earle now jjroposed to hand over the control in this matter to the Uni- 
versity, and to grant Hs. 9,750 a year to tlie University on this account. He also 
proposed to meet the charges for the upkeep ot the office of the inspector of messes. 


Mr. Earle’s proposals were sanctioned in letter No. bO-T. — O., dated the 15th April 


The proposals sanctioned. 


1907. Government in agreeing to all the proposals made by 
Mr. Earle stipulated that the University should arrange in con- 


sultation with Mr. Earle for a projier audit of accounts. Government also made arrange- 


ments for the transfer of an officer in Class II of the subordinate educational service to tho 


po^t of inspector of hostels and messes. Mr. Earlo’s proposals have boon, roughly, tho 
basis on wliich tho messes have been managed. Year after year the grant of Rs. 9,000, 
^dus the other items, has been renewed, with various additions and modifications. 


Tho actual basis of the present system is contained in Government letter No. 2698 
•of tho 27 th July 1910. The stages leading up to this letter arc very interesting and in- 
structive, the jiositions for which each side argued then being the same still. Mr. James, 
Officiating Director ot Public Instruction, in Ins letter No. 7880, 
oposi on n . elated the 27th September 1909, forwarding certain proposals 
about mufassal colleges which had been given the bonofit of the new scheme, pointed out 
that although a considerable advance w'as made towards the pnueiplc that hostels should 
be self-supporting, in view of the fact that tho residential idea required practical emcoiirage- 
ment it would he disastrous if Government wore to withdraw itself at tliat stage. 11-5 


accordingly asked for a continuance of the usual grant, a re iuost which in Government 
letter No. 4788 of the 20th December 1909 was sanctioned. Government however defi- 


nitely letused to accept tho view put forward in Mr. Jame i’s letter that charges of super- 
vision of messes and hostels and the cost of medical attendance should not ultimately 
be recovered from the hostel h'.os. Government agreed to bear these charges to some 
extent for a few years longer ; but approved at tho same time that these grants could not 
remuin permanent charges on the Provincial revenues. 

Mr. Kiichler, Director of Public Instruction, 'in his letter No. 2833, dated the 21st 


The Ilon'ble Mr KUchler’s 
survey and proposals. 


February 1910, stated that the losses on account of seat rents 
amounted in the year 1910 to Rs. 16,077 as against Rs. 11,051 
in 1909, and Rs. 6,972 in 1907-08. It was evident from these 


figures that Government was called upon to meet tlie jirogrcssive rise in tho loss of scat 
rents. It was originally estimated that tho deficit would not exceed Rs. 9,000 ; but even 
before the University assumed control over the scheme the figures had been exceeded in 
the year 1906-07, wlien the cost to Government was Rs. 12,389 : the increase of course 
was due to the rise in the number of students. I wish to mention these figures, which 
«may appear very redundant, to establish the necessity of a more elastic system than at 
present exists. The sum totals of deficits of each year are not particularly illuinmating, 
hut examination of these figures shows that Government was paying a smaller sum per 
head than at the time of the transfer of the messes to tho University. The sum per head 
jiaid by Government has declined since. The rise in deficit of rent, however, as shown 
in Mr. Kiichler’ s survey, was not in proportion to the rise of the numbers of students. 
Speciaf and valid reasons were advanced by the University to explain them. The main 
reason was the general rise of house rent in Calcutta, while the seat rents of students 
remained fixed. Several other reasons peculiar to the circumstances also oiierated.. One 
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of these was that house owners considered that houses occupied by students were more 
liable to damage than when occupied by ordinary residents. They accordingly asked for 
bigger rents — not without reason. Further, not every house was suitable as a students’ 
mess. It is obviously desirable that messes should be as near to the college as possible, 
and houses are not easily available in many cases for that purpose. Further, the Students’ 
Residence Committee then, as now, insisted on a certain standard of sanitation, airiness, 
and light. And of course they had to take great care that no house was situated in un- 
doiirablo quarters with undesirable surroundings. Landlords were not slow to recognise 
these things and to enhance the rents because of them. 

In connection with the payment of superintendents, Mr. Kiichler took the bold step 
of refusing any more Government contributions on this head. The University had asked 
for an increased grant of Rs. 2,100 on account of the cost of ten additional Superintendents 
engaged during that year. Mr. Kuchler however suggested that further the Uiiivcreity 
should be asked to make such arrangements as they thought jiroper for the a[)pointinent 
of superintendents, without expecting to receive a grant from Government. The burden, 
he said, need not fall upon university funds, as there were no good reasons why the 
colleges themselves should not bear the pay and the allowances of the superintendents 
of their own messeg. The proposals sanctioned by Government in letter No. 574 T. — G, 
of 19th May 1908 were — 


(i) That Government give a grant to the University during the current year of 

Rs. 10,350 instead of Rs. 9,000 in respect of the deficit on hpiiso rents, and 
Rs. 3,750 to meet the cost of the allowances for saperintendciits. 

(ii) That Government indicate its willingness to sanction the continuance of the 
scheme for a further experimental period of three years, and 
authori'O the Education Department to negotiate wuth the 

University for their continuing the charge for that time on the following condi- 
tions : — 


Z'he proposals sanctioned 


(a) That Government should assign annually to the University a sum equal to the 

estimated difference for year between the sums paid by the university 
for the rent of the house taken for messes and the sums realised in seat 
rents, subject to a maximum of Rs. 9,(300 in any one year. 

(b) That the University should do their best during the experimental period to 

cause the scheme to approximate more closely to self-supjxirt, and that they 
should be empowered, m consultation with this office to raise the seat 
rents charged to students or Like such other steps as are calculated to secure 
progress towards the end in view. In the first place the following modifi- 
cations might be given effect to : — 

(A) That rent should be paid by the students for twelve months in the year. 

(Dining the year then current this would hav'C brought an increase of 
almost Rs. 5,00d in the income of the scheme.) 

(JS) That the rent for lower berths should be raised from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per 
month. 


(During the year then current this would have brought a further 
• increase of Rs. 2,400.) 

<C) That in the event of further accommodation than was required for any 
particular college liaving been a^ked for by that college, the authorities 
of the college should be bound to pay to the University at the ordinary 
rates for the accommodation uiioceiipied up to the limit of excess of their 
demand. 


(The financial effect of this measure cannot be determined, but it was 
expected that it would probably result in an economy which would 
still further reduce the balance payable by Government, the other 
changes suggested having already brought it below the previous 
estimate of Rs. 9,000.) 

^lii) That Government should make no grant whatever in respect of the allowance of 
superintendents. 


T 2 
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Tho position 
University . 


ot the 


(iv) That the UniverHity should be allowed to appoint their own officer as inspector 
of hostels and messes and their own office establishment, the inspector of 
hostels and messes being paid at the rate of Rs. 200 a month rising to Rs. 250 
a month by annual increments of Rs. 10 with a conveyance allowance of 
Rs. 30 a month, and that Government should make an annual grant to the 
University of the amount of this officer’s salary and conveyance allowance at 
the foregoing rates, and a further grant of Rs. 768 a year for the establishment 
and contingencies of the office as originallv sanctioned »in Government letter 
No. 574 T.— G., dated the 10th May 1008. ‘ 

These projxisals, however, were subjected to severe criticism by the Syndicate, and T 
quote both proposals and criticism to show the different attitudes 
of Government and the University. The Syndicate declared 
that they could not carry on the scheme on the lines suggested 
by Mr. Kiichler. They resented in particular the suggestion now made that the seat 
rents ot students should be raised. The Syndicate declared point blank that they were- 
not prepared to raise the seat rent, as the students were already asked to pay more than, 
what they conveniently could. The Syndicate consulted all the principals of colleges, 
and the principals, it seems, declared that the rate of rent then demanded from the- 
students was in their opinion the maximum possible. The students could not ixissibly 
afford more, for the students were declared to be jwor : so poor indeed that the addition 
of a rupee or two taken for seat rent would mean diminution in the primary necessaries- 
of life — food and clothing. It was said that if the additional fees were levied the studenta 
would go to live in some cheap, but most likely undesirable quarters of the town. The 
Syndicate also pointed out that the fees were fixed at Rs. 4 and Rs. 2 (for upper and ground 
floors respectively) in order that the expenses of living in attached mosses should 
not exceed the expenses of living in unattached messes. The attached messes were then 
comparatively full, while there were very few students living in unattached messes. It 
was stated that about 900 were living in attached messes and 83 in unattached messes, 
and it is interesting to compare the present position. At present there is an extraordinarily 
large number of unattached messes, and although the number of students living in un- 
licensed messes has not been reckoned, it is stated to be large. It was stated in the letter 
of the University containing these representations that “ unattached messes have all! 
along been viewed as nothing more than very imperfect substitutes for attached ones, — 
as, in fact, constituting a rather undesirable feature of the mess scheme, the elimination 
of which, as early as might be, should be steadily kept in view.’* The Syndicate threatened- 
that unless the Government agreed to pay the difference in the rent paid and the differ- 
ence in the rent recovered from the students, they would withdraw from the scheme 
altogether. The Syndicate remarked that it would be very undesirable if the attached 
mess system were discontinued. They did not like, they said, the prospect of students 
living in unattached mosses, nor did they relish the students finding some sort of guardians 
n'h rt 1 n 1 fion them.selves in order to satisfy the regulations. Finally,, 

0 na CO 1 s. Government letter No. 2698 of the 27th July 1910 the 

following revised scheme was sanctioned : — 


(1) that a sum of Rs. 9,000 bo paid by Government to meet the deficit on account of 

house rents ; 

(2) that the University be allowed to appoint their own officer as inspector of hostels 

and messes on a salary of Rs. 200 rising to Rs, 250 by annual increments of 
Rs. 10 with a conveyance allowance of Rs. 30 a month, and that Government 
should make an annual grant to the University of the amount of this officer’s 
salary together with conveyance allowance at the foregoing rates, and a* 
further grant at the rate of Rs. 768 a year for the establishment and contin- 
gencies of this officer ; 

(3) that for the year then current the seat rents should be raised by annas 8 jier 

head in the case of upper floor rooms and by Re. 1 per head in the case of 
ground floor rooms, and that the charge should be levied for 10 months only 

(4) that the University should make a grant of Rs. 10,000 towards the scheme out 

of the sum of Rs. 80,000 received by them from the Government of India for 
the purpose of assisting private colleges ; 
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(5) that deficits incurred in the management of the messes attached to the Medical 
College, Presidency College, Madrassah, and the Sanskrit College should be 
borne by Government ; and 

<6) that any balance of the cost of the scheme that may be left unpaid after the above 
Xuoposals are given effect to should be met by Government. 


IL — The present system. 

Such irt a brief history of the messes scheme. I have tried to show the various diffi- 
culties which have arisen in the past with a twofold object : first because there are certain 
mi ‘^apprehensions to be removed ; secondly because the lessons of the past point to the 
difficulties in the way of reform. I now jjroceed to give an account of the present work- 
ing .system. 

The system which has just been outlined regulates the relations of the Government 
and Syndicate in the matter of messes. Beyond giving these 
on ro mgag(noi(9. grants, Government takes no direct part in the present mess 
scheme. The fifth head of the above scheme — that deficits incurred in the management of 
the Medical College, Presidency College, Madrassah, and Sanskrit College messes should be 
borne by Government — rules the messes of Government colleges out of the scheme 
altogether. 

The central and controlling body in the present scheme is the Students’ Residence 
Committee, which is responsible to the Syndicate. This (’ommittee [vide university 
regulations, chapter XXIV, sections 4 and 5) is composed of six fellows, of whom three 
at least must be Indians, and is elected annually at the annual meeting of the Senate. 
The Committee is chosen in such a way as to be authoritative on its subject. A medi- 
cal member is always appointed, his duty being to examine the sanitary conditions of 
messes and liouses proposed as messes. 

Working along with this Committee is the mess inspector. He, according to the 
rules mentioned above, is a university official, and his salary and office expenses are met 
by Government. 

Each college affiliated to the Calcutta University may, according to the university 
regulations, have several types of residence for its students. 
The type of residence is the hostel ; but as hostels are too few to 
accommodate the number of students, the university regula- 
tions (chapter XXIV, section 3) lay down that “ The following classes of lodgings 
may be approved by a college : — 

(a) Non -collegiate hostels, that is hostels imder external management, 

(&) Messes attached or unattached. 

(c) Private lodgings.” 

All these lodgings are supjdemcntary to the hostel. 

Before the colleges close for the summer vacation principals of colleges are asked 
Tho working s^stoin Students’ Residence Committee to furnish an estimate 

' ” ^ ' of students likely to reside m attached messes in the coming 

academic year. On this estimate as a basis the inspector of messes proceeds to make 
arrangements for the housing of the students. Leases of houses are reue^^ed, and new 
houses, if required, are engaged during the vacation. Everything being satisfactory, 
the lease is signed, and the inspector proceeds to measure the rooms and allot seats 
according to a certain standard of cubic space. A few da 3 \s before the Colleges reopen 
after the vacation the houses are made over to the college authorities for occupation by 
students. This is the procedure adopted -m the case of attached messes. In the case 
of unattached messes the students niemscives engage the houses, and they themselves 
have to pay all the rent without any help whatsoever from the iStudents’ Rosidenco Com- 
mittee. The unattached messo.s, however, are registered by the Students’ Residence 
Committee and come under the university rules. 

Before leases are made, tlie Students’ Residence Committee must be satisfied on the 
following points : — 

(a) The sanitary condition of the hou.se. 


Kinds of re'sidi'nce 
allowed. 
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{b) Tlio situation ot the house as regards the college, ?.r., whether the house is near 
the college or not. 

(c) The suitability of the neighbourlipod. 

The medical member of the Students’ Residence Committee decides the first of these 
points, the inspector of messes reporting on the second and third heads. Attached 
messes are, if possible, in close proximity to the colleges to which they are attached ; 
and for obvious reasons houses with busH surroundings or houses in close proximity to 
places of public amusement are undesirable. 

Within a month or six weeks after the commencement of the session, ajiplications 
are made by the principals of colleges to the Registrar of the University for licenses 
to their respective attached messes. In these applications the measurements of the 
rooms, the names and qualifications of Superintendents or Assistant Superintendents, 
and any other relevant details are given. Licenses arc required alike for attached and 
unattached messes, and non-collegiate hostels. In the case of unattached messes the 
principal of any college may forward the application, and for non-collegiate hostels (like 
the Oxford Mission hostels) the application conies from the Superintendent. These 
ajiplications are considered by the Students’ Residence Committee, who grant or refuse 
licenses according to the reports of the university inspector. The proceedings of the 
Committee are subsequently confirmed by the Syndicate. 

The inspector of messes during the term.s pays visits, of which no previous notice 
is given, to the attached and unattached messes and to the non-collegiate hostels ; and 
if he finds any irregularities he reports them at once to the principals of colleges. 
Such irregularities arc — 

(a) Omission to call the roll. 

(h) Lack of proper entries. 

(c) Harbouring outsiders such as clerks, non-university students, and biisinos<T 

men. 

(d) The absence of j-uperintendents from the messes without notice. 

In unattached messes students of two or more different colleges reside together. To 
meet the university rules they elect one of themselves superintendent, and having done 
so, thej^ ajiply to a principal of a college for license. The principal in his turn counter- 
signs the application and sends it on to the University. College principals have to ap- 
prove of the superintendents of unattached messes, but this approval is mainly nominal. 
Non-collegiate lu stcls are under the external management of proprietors and admit 
student.s of (liffcront colleges. They are permanent boarding houses, and in matters 
of discipline the college authontie.s have no control whatsoever. They arc like unattached 
messes, but as a rule the .-upcrintcudents are men of high standing, several of them in 
Calrutta being Christian ministers. 

To review the ho.stcl system is not wdthin the scope of this inquiry. T regard hostels 
as the norm of students’ residence, and as such it must be a 
•standard of comparison. From the various inquiries I have 
made I can say definitely that the benefits of the hostel system are now fully recognised 
by both college authorities and students. The hostel is invariably placed first in any 
pretereiice list of students’ residciiees by (ollege principals and professors. This is 
scarcely a matter for wondei% because the present hostel system has attained in most 
cases a veiy ('Oiisiderable degree of efficiency. The buildings arc erected for a specific 
purpose, and being used for that })urposc solely they arc usually sound in all resiiects. 
The sanitation in paiticular is lelatively sound, and the sujierintcndcnce ensures a high 
level of order and cleanliness. Both iirofessors and students give a regular gradation 
of preference for residences. That gradation is: first, hostel 'j second, attached mess; 
third, unattached mess ; fourth, the nondescript residences (in unlicensed messes or with 
nominal guardians). But the real ^ aluc of the hostel does not lie in the fact that it is 
usually a well-built, sanitary house. The hostel is a college hostel. The students them- 
selves, who might be expected to prefer the unattached mess system because of its free- 
dom from control, on the whole desire hostels. They wish to be college students in every 
sense of the term. Whichever college students belonged to, they declared to me that 
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they would prefer a hostel to the attached or unattached mess. As members of un- 
attached messes especially, students feel themselves members- 
\c CO ogia e ( ca. college only in a very vague way. Students always add, 

however, the qualification “ if cheaper ” ; but even taking this into account, one is very 
gratified to find in the student community a pride of college, repressed even though it 
is by their conditions of life. The various inter-collegiatc competitions in sport have 
undoubtedly tended to make students assume, and take pride in, a college identity. This- 
spirit, it is universally proclaimed, should bo fostered as much as possible, as it will elevate 
both students and colleges : and one of the best methods of doing so is to have 
students residing in a house, be it, hostel or mess, which has a college eoniiexion — a con- 
nexion which must be with one college only. This is, indeed, the central reason for ad- 
vocating hostels, and, strong as it is, it has quite a battalion of reinforcements. The 
lack of the collegiate idea is a glaring disadvantage of the unattached mess, unlicensed 
mess, and “ guardian ” systems. With these I proceed to deal in detail below. 

To achieve purely collegiate residences implies the abolition of three kinds of 
Means to secure collef;iatu residence; first, the non-collegiato hosted ; secondly, the un- 
residences. attached moss ; and thirdly, unlicensed messes. 

Tlio non-collegiate hostels which are recognised by the university regulations are 
„ II . 4 X , as the name implies, hostels which receive students of various 
colleges. They, like the messes, are supplementary to the col- 
legiate hostels, but by reason of their excellent manigement they arc sometimes set down 
as first iirefercnces by students. Outstanding among these non-collegiato hostels are the 
Oxford Mission hostels, which are regarded as a model by college authorities and students 
alike. Hostels of this tyjie usually receive liberal grants from (hivernment : in fact, 
mutatis mutandis, they are treated like college hostels, although several of them are really 
unattached messes. The logical conclusion of the collegiate theory given above is that 
non-collogiate hostels bo abolished, but the aetual conclusion must ot necessity bo quite 
different. Non-collegiate hostels cannot bo put out of commission. Far from it : they 
may have a very delliiite place in the scheme of things. 1 hold that each college should 
have hostels to accommodate its own students as jar as possible. But in Calcutta colleges 
there will always be a considerable overflow from hostels, cither from a sheer excess of 
numbers, or from such reasons as race, religion or caste. The only recognised institu- 
tions for such an ovorllow, I hold, should be non -collegiate hostels. The normal re.sidence 
for a college student should be a college residence, i.e., a hostel, or tlie first reserve to the 
hostel— the attached mess. Beyond those, the only other institutions that may be recog- 
nised are the unattached hostels. 

The Dacca University scheme definitely states that students will have to reside in 
• college rooms. Up to now there have been one or two non- 

nou-coUi'g^ate collegiate hostels in Dacca, and thc.so under the new Hcliemo will 

be in a very awkward position. They have beon di finitely 
establislied, both by the authorities immediately in charge, and impliedly by Govcrnnicnt— - 
which has given grants for them — for the purposes of college' .students If they are- 
thwarted of their purpose naturally there will be considerable iineaMncss. In Dacca- 
this question is an urgent one : in Calcutta at present the question is of minor importance. 
The future for these hostels seems to lie eitlier m diverting their work from college students 
to school boys, or in giving them a special locus standi either in reference to individual 
colleges or the University. I would suggest that all futiu'e Covernment grants for the 
building of such hostels keep this in view. 

At present the iiftn- collegiate hostels in Calcutta come within 
non-coUcgiato jurisdiction of the Calcutta messes authontie. Th ey arc 
eight in number, viz ; — 


Calcutta. 

hosie’s. 


I'lie Oxford Mission Hostel. 

The Baptist Mission Hostel. 

The Oxford Mission Medical 8tudeuts’ Hostel. 
The Uriya Law vSludcnts’ Hostel. 

The Buddhist Hostel. 

The Baker and Elliott Madrassah Hostels. 
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Fiorn what has been said above, it may be judged that these hostels are in a some- 
wliat anomalous condition. They are not collegiate, and as such do not foster pure 
collegiate life. In this respect they are like unattached messes, students from any 
college may recieve admission to them. They are like hostels proper, in so far as the 
buildings are usually (but not in every case) specially erected tor hostel purposes. As 
I have already noted, some of these hostels are models in management and superinten- 
dence. tSomo of the non-collegiate hostels are really private houses hired for special pur- 
poses, e.g.^ the Jhiddhist hostel and the Uriya Law Students’ hostel. In such cases a 
responsible su])erintcndcnt manages the hostel, but the students are of different colleges. 
Tlic names of some of these liostels suggest the reason for their existence. The Uriya 
Law Students’ Hostel exist.s for its nominal purpose, and is subsidised by the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa. Tlie Buddhist Hostel exists for Buddhist students. Each of these 
is a hired house. In the one case (the Uriya Hostel) the hostel is merely an attached 
mess ; in the other (the Buddhist Hostel) an unattached mess. The name hostel, it must 
be noted, is used in a very arbitrary sense, — a point of much imjiortance, as official liter- 
ature tries to bind it down to the liousc specially built for hostel purposes. Here we have 
two institutions with all the characteristics of messes called hostels. 

Non-collcgiate hostels are nominally under the Students’ Residence Committee. Like 
the messes of Government institutions, they are visited by the mess inspector, but their 
management is distinct from the general scheme of messes. Hence we need not reckon 
them in dealing with the messes whos^financial arrangements are governed by the Students’ 
Residence (bmmittee. Government *wiJl continue dealing with the real non-collegiate 
hostels separately ; but in cases like the Uriya Law Students’ Hostel and the Buddhist 
Hostel the Students’ Residence Committee might be made the agency for distributing 
any grants. 

There is still another reason why the collegiate ideal in students’ residence cannot be 
realised. The overflow from college messes, with adequate 
regulation of the numbers of colleges, may be a negligible quantity. 
But no organisation or regulation can sweep away the present sectarianism among students. 
There are two kinds of sectarianism to be considered : first religion ; second caste. It is 
impossible by the nature of things in India to overlook either of these questions, although 
in time a solution more satisfactory than the artificial one at present adopted may be found. 

At present the two mam religious bodies in Bengal— Hindus and Muhammadans — 
have received strictly separate treatment in housing. Hostels have been provided, where 
jDoasible, for both Hindus and Muhammadans ; but other sections of the community have 
not been so clearly demarcated. Nevertheless, with the advance of education in the lower 
stages claims for separate treatment by other communities are bound to come forward. 

The Buddhists have already pressed their claims for a hostel, and have received 
special treatment by having a house liired specially for them. 
The Anglo-Indian community too wiU doubtless have to be con- 
sidered. The building of special hostels or providing sej)arate 
hired houses for these communities directly militates against the idea of collegiate life. 
The members of these smaller communities who wish to pursue a university course are 
not as a rule members of one college, and to provide one central house for all of them 
means that they aie living a iion-residcntial collegiate life. They arc attached to no 
college, and do not receive the full value of a collegiate education. 1’hc same applies to 
Mubamniadans largely, although in some cases it is possible for colleges to have special 
Muhammadan hostels. Hindus, of course, arc sufficiently numerous at any college to 
receive so])aiate hostel treatment on a collegiate basis. 


ficctarlamsm. 


Classes of difterent 
li(7ions. 


In Calcutta at present the Calcutta messes authorities (the Students’ Residence Com- 
mittee of the University) attend to housing requests from the various communities where 
thc^je conimiinities thmk^ that adequate provision has not been made for them. It is 
v(^ry difficult to draw the line of demarcation in such cases. In some missionary hostels 
students of all religious types are included ; and it does not seem advisable in view of 
wdiat has already been dune to listen too readily to sectional demands. It is a very moot 
question how far sectarianism should bo allowed to count in a university. Where customs 
are so different as those between Muhammadans and orthodox Hindus there is no possi- 
bility of fusion in housing. But moderately oithodox Hindus, Brahmos, Indian Christians, 
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Buddhists and Muhammadans have m the past fraternised together in hostels, and may 
do even more so in tlie future. Tlie same general objection holds good in excessive 
religious sectarianism in housing as in the case of “ district ” mess«s, to which specific 
reference will be made in connexion with unattached messes. 

It IS not to be expecte<l, however, that any general theory will solve this question. 

These sectional requests will continue to come to Government, 
«ectananisnn^ tlcaling with Goyernment, it seems to me, can best solve the matter by 

referring it to the »Students’ Residence Committee through the 
.Syndicate of the University ; and houses may be taken in accordance with the principles 
laid down in the university regulations and under such financial conditions as Govern- 
ment and the University may agree upon. 

The only other courses open are to provide sectarian hostels or sectarian colleges 
(with hostels). Sectarian hostels must at present be non -collegiate, as, except in the 
case of Muhammadans and Hindus, there are not sufficient students at any one college 
to justify a separate house. Even at present in Calcutta all Muhammadans m arts colleges 
live in institutions unattached to their colleges. The second course of sectional colleges 
is already on the way to completion in the case of Muhammadans. Another course which 
ought to be considered is that certain colleges might be asked to take certain classes of 
students, e.g.y Buddhist students might all be asked to go to Chittagong College, where 
■separate provision could be made for them. Unless some such course is adopted there 
can be no real collegiate life for students who wish to live a separate, sectarian life. 


Oflicial 

tllObSCS. 


definitions of 


Regarding caste, the usage varies greatly. In Calcutta no necessity exists for pro- 
vidmg “ caste ” messes or hostels. In the Mufassal there are 
many examples of such messes, e.g., at Dacca and Comilla, 
where houses have to be hired separately for separate classes (as the Shahas, Naths, 
Narnasudras, Mahishyas, Dhobis). Principals of colleges informed me that such division 
is at present essential, but that in time it will become obsolete, as in Calcutta. 

I have inquired closely into this question in Calcutta, and the conclusion is universally 
„ , given from college principals, professors, and students that 

that there is no need for any caste messes or liostcls. 
Democracy within the university is highly developed in Calcutta itself ; and the feeling 
of equality and fraternity that prevails among the students may, it is hoped, help to solve 
the bigger sectional differences just mentioned. 1 wish to mention this lack of caste 
feeling particularly, as it is sometimes advanced as an argument for unattached messes. 
I conclusively state that as such it is false. In fact, as far as I can judge, Calcutta students 
despise the idea of marking class from class in this way. 

The definition of mess, as given in the university regulations, is “ a temporary ho vrd- 
ing house formed by a combination of students who desire 
to share expenses.” A mess, according to the regulations, 
has not neceH.sarily any fixity of location for a period longer than 
one academical year, nor does the responsibility tor its finances rest with the college or 
colleges to which its members belong. vSnch is the general definition, but there arc two 
distinct kinds of messes. According to the university regulations ((‘hapter XXIV, section 
19) : “ In the case of messes for which the University or any other public body jirovides 
the funds in part or in whole, each mess shall be attached to one college, and the students 
living in that mess shall be all students of one and the same college, and the principal of 
that college shall have full control over that mess. Such messes .shall be called attached 
messes” : and (chapter XIV, section 21) : “ Messes which receive no subvention from 
public bodies shall be known as uuatt-ached messCvS.” 

In Calcutta in the year 1913-14 there wo^’e 29 attached mosses. 1 visited all the 
Attached mosses Calcutta attached menses, Mr. Bancrjea accompanying mo 

on several occasions. ^The number of students living lu the 
Calcutta attached messes was 1,007. 

An attached mess, according to the university definitions is a temporar;y building, 
Fixity of messes which has not necessarily any fixity as regards 

its uses as a dwelling for students, Vhis, however, does not 
mean that in practice messes are changed every year: in fact it is quite the opposite. 
'The attached messes are tending to become permanent, and leases are renewed usually 
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year r*rter year, and certain of these houses have established a definite college connexion.^ 
In fact, the usual procedure in hiring messes is to rehire existing messes. Only where 
landlords are very difficult to deal with, or where the houses have became structurally 
impossible for moss purixises, does the mess inspector see fit to change houses. Of course, 
with the rapidly increasing numbers of students and the relatively slow increase of hostel 
buildings new messes have to be opened up every year ; but whenever an old moss is 
available, it is at once leased. The advantages arc obvious ; not only is much trouble 
saved, but the moss becomes definitely a college residence, established firmly by time. 
Nor are landlords unwilling to rent their houses in this way. The rent is secure, and 
usually ample. The liberality of the demands of landlords, which has been referred 
to already, has a profit and loss side. Students are certainly not the best tenants from, 
the point of view of care of the buddings. Additional risks mean additional rent, and so- 
far the landlord need not be grudged his rent. But some landlords have an unfortunate 
habit of adding to the risks at each renewal of lease. T'he risks rise yearly and so does- 
the rent. Some landlords, in other words, take an unfair advantage of their position, 
to exact rents out of all proportion to the value of the house or the risks incurred by letting 
it to students. Landlords have a considerable bargaining advantage m dealing with the 
University ; for the facts th\t the type of house available for messes is limited and that 
the university demands are urgent make them very strong bargainers. Some means must 
be adopted toward.s making longer leases possible. At present the annual renewal is in 
most cases sheer wastage of labour, and in many cases an additional financial burden on 
the University and Government. 

One means to avoid unnecessary increases m rent clearly is to make long leases. At 
present the leases are entered into for one year only, and the- 
ra n I V 0 oir.j eaac^ annual renewals involve a great deal of trouble to the University 
when -'iich trouble could easily be avoided. I have already pointed out that many messes 
are taken year after year for certain colleges, and I can see no reason why these houses 
should not be taken on long leases. Even if ho.stels ar^erected in the meantime, the- 
arrangement of messes is sufficiently clastic to prevent undue financial lo.^s. If a mess 
is not needed any longer for one college, it will be required for some other college. There 
will bo for years to come a necessity for such messes, and the good houses which are at 
proscut m u.se should all he taken on long leases. The margin of residences necessary 
to meet fluctuating numbers of studeut.s may still be conducted on the present plan — of 
short leases. 


Undoubtedly a considerable amount of misunderstanding exists— at least in official! 
l{ost( I- snd me SOS literature— on the subject of the relation of attached messes 

to ho.stels. To all intents and purposes an attached mess is 
a hostel. Thc])oints of hinularity are ovcr-wheliningly more than the points of difference. 
The one root dilTerouee that at present exists is that a hostel is specially constructed as 
such, and that a mc.s.s is a hiretl house not specially con.struoted as Uich. The method of 
life of the students, the supcrintcudeiice, the -standard ol living, the connexion with a 
college, arc exactly tlie same in both. The college principal is re.-^ponsiblc for both 
ho.stel.s and attached messes in jiractically the same way. I thinlc it would be well in 
future it all attached messes were treated much m the same way as collegiate hostels. 
It will save a great deal of trouble in the giving of grants, and obviate much uimece.ssary 
argument. 

The returns for 1013-14 of unattached messes in Calcutta give 33 with 590 resident 
students for Calcutta. I visited all the.se unattached messes 
j)er. SOI rally, Mr. Banerjea accompanying me on .several tours. 


UnaU.u-iX'd 


The essence of th - unattached mess is, as quoted above from chapter XXIV of the 
university regulations, that they receive no subvention from any public body. Th© 
unattached iiu-ss is exactly equivalent to what is ktiown in European quarters as a “ chum- 
mery.” It 13 merely a private arrangoment amongst a body of students : they hire a 
ci'rtain hoii.se and live together in that house, paying all their 
sum Tii^’unattSLd exiiciiscs. There is in the mess a nominal Miporiiitendent, 

who has to be approved by the principal of a college. Un- 
attached mes,ses are visited periodically by the university inspector of messes, who 
sees that the rules of the University are observed. The students in unattached messes 
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have no connexion with any one college. Students of various colleges reside in them, 
and from the point of view of college life these unattached messes are extremely 
harmful. In a few cases it happens that the students are of one college (usually the 
Medical College, which is very badly jirovided with accommodation for students), 
but in the great majority of cases several colleges are represented. In some cases 
students of as many as eight colleges reside together. For 24 of the 33 unattached 
messes in Calcutta the average number of colleges represented works out at 6. Professors 
of colleges are naturally disinclined to interest themselves in messes in which they perhaps 
know only one or two of the students, while the other students may not appreciate the 
visit of professors of “ foreign ” colleges. As a matter of fact, the unattached messes 
are not visited to any extent by professors. The students .are left absolutely to themselves. 
I was told directly that professors refuse to visit these messes simply because they are 
not made wclcomii and that due respect is not shown to them because they .are not known 
by the students in the mess. The only restraining influence on the unattached mess is 
a periodical visit by the inspector of messes, and that restraining influence can be very 
slight, because the university inspector cannot jiossibly visit these messes very often. 
The Superintendents of those messes are nominated by the students themselves, and it is 
scarcely reasonable to expect that the superinteiid(‘iits can be very strict. One student 
very aptly expressed the position to me by saying : “ Wo arc all superintendents here, 
Sir.” In several cases Mr. Banerjea and 1 found that while the books satisfied the in- 
spector of the messes, the students who superintended the messes had a very hazy notion 
of the rules. In one or two cases in which the entries were all duly kept there was 
glaring and inexplicable ignorance of the rules of the messes. 

The reasons for the existence of unattached messes arc varied. The main reason 
is that hostel accommodation is not available (or .accominoda- 
attached messes), but there are several other specific 
reasons. One very common reason for their existence is that 
students from one district wisli to live together. Accordingly there are such messes as 
Pabna, Mymensingh, and Sylbet nu'sses. Mr. Russell in his report in 1006 noted this as 
being a difficulty m the way of collegiate residences, but at the same time ho pointed 
out that this reason should be eradicated, ft is not a good thing for college life that stu- 
dents from one district should jireserve their district identity to the exclusion of the uni- 
versal side of university life. Localism or provincialism in messes should be definitely 
iiscouraged, for the idea contained iii localism runs directly counter to the idea contained 
in university. At present tins localism is cultivated at the expense of collegiate cor- 
porate life. Such corporate life is small enough already, and it would be a good thing 
if stumbling blocks in the way to its realisation were taken away, ami one of these stumbl- 
ing blocks very evidently is the loc.al type of mess winch is only too frequent m Calcutta. 

Another reason wliy unattached messes arc preferred is clicapnos. Why that should 
be so is not obvious, because the unattached messes bear the total cost ot the rent and 
upkeep of tlm house- In eert.aiu cases, of course, if the share of the nnit falls below the 
amount exacted by the Students’ Residence Committee the reason is clear, but in most 
cases the seat rent seems to be slightly bigger. The system in vogue in the unattached 
messes is not a uniform one. In .some of the cases the students share the rent and messing 
between themselves ; in othiT cases the students are under one man, who is calKal the 
“ proprietor ” of the mess and who tries to make the most he can out of it. In one ease 
the students complained to im* very bitterly that they had been defrauded by a proprietor, 
and tliat as they had come from tlu' mufassal and had not much time to look round for 
a house, they simply could not help it. Still another reason given is that of solf-contained- 
ncss and smallness. A certain type of student prefers a small mess to the big hostel 
Various other reasons are given. Some hold that better arrangements for food can bo 
made under the conditions of the unattached mess. Others say that they have more 
liberty, as the superintendence is not strict. I noted however that the students as a whole 
did not wish to come to these unattached messes. They had been forced to in most cases 
by the lack of room m attached messes or hostels. Certainly, with all tlicir private manage- 
ment and so-called liberty the students in unattached messes had the most complaints 
to give. Though in visiting these messes I did not want to hear complaints (for I could 
not give help), still the luiattachod students bombarded me with complaints both great 
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and small. The greatest complaint was the lack of a hostel. In other words, the students 
in Ihese messes feel that they have not a real college identity. Many other complaints 
Averc given, especially regarding the tyrannical whims of landlords. Mr. Banerjea and I 
were both impressed with the relative untidiness of unattached messes. In practically 
('V(^ry unattached mess there was a geniTal air of .slackness and lack of discipline and order. 
While we were highly impressed with the tidiness and discipl ne in several of the attached 
messes, wo certainly noted the n^lative inferiority of the unattached messes in this 
respect. Undoubtedly what struck u.s most in regard to the unattached messes was the 
grim contrast between the letter and the spirit ot the law. In every unattaehed mess the 
hooks were regularly kept and the roll call was duly entered up. The mess inspector 
as a rule cannot find flaws in these books, but the system quite apparently lends itself 
to abuse. The Mipcrmteiidents, themselves students and equal members of the mess, 
-can hardly bo expected to risk un[)opularity in the rigid enforcing of discipline on their 
fellows. 

On a survey of the whole number of the unattached messes Mr. Banerjea and I have 
come to the conclusion that it is most advisable to discontinue 
.attVirhod unattached mess system altogether. The attached messes 

are in every way more desirable, just as the hostels are more 
ilesirable than the messes. But in the ahsenco of funds for building hostels it is advisable 
that the students should live under as healthy conditions as possible, and the unattached 
mess system is by no means a healthy systen. We accordingly strongly recommend 
that the Students’ Residence Committee should receive a grant sufficiently large to, enable 
them to house all the students who are not living with their parents or with guardians 
(guaranteed as really such), or in hostels (or in recognised non-collegiate hostels), or in 
attached messes. 

The ftnancial relations of Government, university hostels, and messes arc somewhat 
Financial baam of hostels, = in fact, it is difficult to extract the principles which 

attacheil messca. and un^ guide students’ residence policy. The question of finance is 
attached messes. supreme importance for the Government and colleges 

alike. Government is never tired of insisting on the fact that hostels and messes should 
be made self-supporting ; while college authorities point out on the other hand that the 
expenses of the students must not be raised. Self-siqiporting is not easy to define. Pre- 
sumably it means that hostels and messes as soon as possible are to receive no Govern- 
ment grants at all save those given for building and equipping hostels. Government has 
given large grants m the last few years for the building of hostels, and the Syndicate since 
the new mess scheme was introduced has recanved substantial annual grants for students’ 
messes. Over and above the' building grants various other grants have been given to 
hostels, all of which may be jilaced under the general name grant-in-aid. 

From the descriptions of the messes given above it will be gathered that residential 
institutions for students in Calcutta are conducted on very varied systems. Hostels are 
rent free ; no college has to pay rent for its hostels. The building grants arc free gifts 
from Government. In the attached messes, managed by the Students’ Residence Com- 
mittee, a fixed amount of rent is paid by each student, the rent varying from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 3-8 accortling to the accommodation provided. The attached messes arc differentiated 
from hostels by the fact that the houses arc rented, and the total of the seat rents of the 
students is theoretically supposed to cover the rent of the house. This, however, is not 
actually the case. Various reasons lead to deficits, the mam reasons being that no college 
can guarantee to have every seat oemipied. This arises from the fact that the messes 
are attached, and if any surplus of seats exists, they must go unocciqiied if students 
belonging to the particular college to which the mess is attached are not available. It 
is impossible to hire houses meeting exactly the needs of each college. Rough approxima- 
Fixe! sccat rent possible. Tfie number of the seats taken in each 

mess varies from year to year, but the seat rent remains fixed, 
and Government meets the deficit by the annual grant to the Syndicate for this purpose. 
The unattached messes are entirely self-supporting. They are jiractieally of the same 
standard of housing as attached messes. They arc supervised by the mess inspector, 
but they are non-collegiate. They attain, however, to self-sufficiency, neither Govern- 
ment nor any private agency giving any grant towards their maintenance. I have just 
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given the reasons why attached messes eaiinot he self-sufficient in the same way as un- 
attached messes ; but it is impossible for me to lay down any hard and fast rule as to how 
far Government is to subsidise or not subsidise. 

It depends larg(*ly on the point ol view of Government how fai attached messes are 
to bo subsidised. The method of making them selt-siipporting is obvious — varying the 
seat rent proportionately to the number of students. The first pait of tins r(‘port has 
shown how strongly the Syndicate would oppose any suggestion of tlie raising of scat 
rent'^, and it seems useless to court opposition by pressing the simple supply-and-demand 
solution. Of course, tlie principle of varying rent m proportion to numbers might not 
result in a lise but in a diminution of seat rent — a result not so probable as rise in rent. 
Government has already for several years recognised liability for building hostels and 
meeting deficits in attached moss rents. The meeting of this deficit is tantamount to 
admitting the pimciplo that students’ lesidences should bo rent free, and beyond that tho 
liability of Government is not admitted. We may accept this, then, as a principle of 
students’ housing — that Government will jirovido rent-free buildings for students’ resi- 
dences. That IS the theory ; the practice, as we have just seen, is somewhat different- 
Government actually accepts a certain fixed amount as a fair rent from each student. 
If tho sum of those fixed amounts does not meet tho rents of tho housivs, Governmmit 
makes up the deficit. When Government actually managed the messes the budget esti- 
mate provided for the actual payment of all the rents, i\hereAs now only an approximate 
grant is made. We may take it for granted that Government will continue to recognise 
tho principle that the students living in attached mosses will continue to pay a fixed mini- 
mum. The iDrosent scale seems equitable — at least no specific complaints were made * 
regarding it — and it will not be possible to increase it without strong opposition of the 
University. There are several reasons behind tho position taken up by the University. 
In the first place there is the argument of differential treatment. All students cannot 
be accommodated in the normal residence, — the hostel ; and it may fairly bo said that 
those on whom hostel benefits cannot be conferred, should not have to pay more for quarters- 
and comforts which are more exiguous than those of tho hostel. At present tho expenses 
of hostels, attached and unattached messes are not strikingly different, but anything which 
would mean marked differential treatment would be a cause of discord. At present no 
great dissatisfaction exists, simply because means are used to make exjxmses of the various 
typos of residences as equal as possible'. When I was making inquiries among the various 
messes I was particularly struck with the insistence by the students on cheapness as a 
sme qud non of University education in both its aspects, academical and residential ; and 
I have made calculations of the relative expenses of hostels (of which I selected several 
instances as typos), attached messes, and unattached messes. The expenses of tho messes 
I have calculated on an average of the various estimates given to me by the students and 
superintendents : — 

Hostels . — Charge a composite fee, varymg from Rs. 12 to Rs. 16 per month. Im 
addition to this tlicrc are in various hostels additional charges, c.g.^ medical 
charges, library or common room, badminton (or sports generally). {Seat 
rents vary usually accordmg to the accommodation provided. Electric current 
is charged for where it exists. I put down tho average expenses of hostels 
at Rs. 14 or Rs. 15 (in somd exceptional cases, especially the llardingc Hostel, 
tho expenses are as high as Rs. 22). 

Attached m<^sses. — Heat rent (fixed by university) Rs. 5 and Rs. 3-8 according to 
accommodation. Messing varies, according to students’ estimates, from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 13 per month. The latter (Rs. 13) seems a very liberal estimate. I 
should say the average expenses ot the students in attached messes wore about 
Rs. 14 or Hs. 15 a moutli. 

Unattached 7 nes<ies.SGai rent varies botwecii Rs. 2-8 and Rs. 5-8. Very exceptional 
cases give Rs. 2 and Rs. 6. Average seat rent about Rs. 4-8. From the esti- 
mate given by the students, messing scorned more sumptuous in unattached 
messes than in either hostels or attached messes. The estimates varied — Rs. 8 
to Rs. 17 ; these being extreme. The average w'as about Rs. 11 or Rs. 12, 
Tho total expenses of unattached mosses per head I put down at an averago 
of Rs. 16. 
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It must bo noted that in messes there are practically no additional charges, such as in 
hostels, for extras. The unattached mess estimate is interesting in view of the reason 
given by the students and superintendents for the existence of such places — cheapness. 
Th )y are, if anything, dearer than the others. The inspector of mosses agrees with me ^ 
rin saying that the excuse of cheapness (given for the existence of unattached messes) 
is shallow and false. 

The second reason is that even if it costs Government a considerable sum for attached 
messes, the balance in favour of sound collegiate life and discipline more than outweighs 
the financial deficit. No money measure can be given for this, but there can be no shadow 
of doubt that an 3 dhing which helps real university education is of great value. At present 
the whole scheme of things in the university is m a state of flux, and nothing more so 
than the residential system. To give backbone and stability to the system would be an 
almost incalculable aclvaiiee in higher ediieation. The Government of India non-recurring 
grants cannot pos.sibly provide hostels adequate for the ever increasing needs of the col- 
leges. Generous as they have been, they can provide for only a moderate percentage 
of the students in the many university colleges in Bengal. Private effort has been so 
negligible in the past that, in spiUi of pious opinions, it may be discounted. The only 
other method available is to make the attached mess syf^eni efiicient, ?.e., to make attached 
messes approximate to hostels. 1 shall }>resently show how Government may do so by 
'giving a grant on a eertain basis to the University. 

The third reason — which really is the basis of other reasons — is the poverty of the stu- 
dents. This plea has been an oft accepted one : in fact it permeates the whole university 
system in liengal. Cheapness seems to be the lodestar of the Calcutta .student’s coime. 
"No good has a better unless that better is cheaper. I am afraid that 1 cannot sympathi e 
with the students altogether in this jxiint of view. Cheapness is all very wtII if good 
articles are procured at the price ; but it is a most insidious evil if the articles have only the 
semblance of good and the essence of evil. Bad as deceptive cheapness may be in the 
bazars, still more harmful is it if introduced in the matters of mind and morats. Poverty 
has become a fetich with our students. Higher education is propped ui> on each side by 
'Government, — on the purely academic and on the residential side. What prit^ate effort 
baa done in the West is expected here from Government. Even the pettiest details in 
the mind of the average moss superintendent or student call for Government interference, 
I asked a number of mess superintendents to let me know what improvements they could 
suggest in messes ; and in nearly" every case the help of Government was invoked for all 
sorts of minor detaiU, even for the mending of broken windows ! The reason underlying 
all the requests is that of expense, (government must pay rents ; Government must pay 
superintendents, and darwans, sweepers, and other servants ; Government must pay for 
repairing drains and mending broken water jiipes. Government is regarded as the father 
and mother ; but one part of the family too often forgets that the father and mother 
have a big family to tend and cannot be robbed by a few. The Government of India 
have contributed in actual money to the building up of university education in a way un- 
paralleled, and surely it is time that private ejfort should come forward to do the rest. 
It is not for me to enlarge here on the relative claims on Government of elementary and 
university education ; but I may at least exiiress my owui opinion that the xircscnt uni- 
versity system is in grave danger of being pauperised at the expense of its efficiency. 
University students must be able to pay for a certain standard of education, both of 
intelloct and life ; and if they must be artiHcially raised again and again to that standard, 
the strain will inevitably pull down the standard. 

It dcpiMids, as I have said above, on the point of view taken by Government how far 
messes are to be subsidised. Government has bt3en rather inconsistent up to now in their 
iteration of the ideal of sclf-supportingness. While Government has on various pretexts 
paid out large' sums for students' residences, at the same time a firmly ground expectation 
has been founded that Government will continue to pay. Reasonable expectation n a 
factor which can never be discounted in economic issues ; and if students come to colleges 
knowing that Government has done much in the past, they naturally expect Government 
to continue doing much in the future. To cut off all subsidies without sufficient w.irning 
IS equivalent to the imposition of an unjust tax. We are accordmgly faced with an anti- 
nomy. On the one hand, pure reason dictates a self-supporting system ; on the other 
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Jiand reason based on experience urges on to advise the continuance of Government bounty. 
In plain language, we are faced with the position that most students have been given, 
are given, and will be given an education which they cannot really afford. It is m the 
interests of Government to make that education, even at the expense of Government, 
as pucca as possible, and it is that which impels us to regard as inevitable the continuance 
of Government grants for residential purposes. To start our university system over 
Again is a clear necessity and an evident impossibility. What we must do is to make 
the best of what exists. This is the main reason for the continuance of Government aid 
to students’ residences, wliich is merely one thing in the totality of the question. The 
reason which has prevailed hitherto— subsidising till the benefits of hostels are thoroughly 
established in people’s minds — I regard at this time of day as more cant. The benefits 
of the hostels and disciplined residences generally are wcU established in the minds of the 
people : but what is also well established is that Government must pay the piper for a tune 
which Government has had only a small voice m calling. 

So far we have seen that the logical sclt-supportmg ideal so often insisted on by Govern- 
ment is out of the realm of practical policy at present. If it is to be realized, it must be 
realised gradually. Government has been so liberal in the past that it must continue 
to be liberal in the future. All the same, the University should insist on a minimum 
standard of housing as well as of intellectual attainmmit ; and tliat standard should bo 
rigorously enforced cither with or without Government grants. The intellectual training 
is by no means the only training of a university ; the UniviTsity trams for a certain 
•type of life. Just as the student must be able to pay a minimum of fees for his college or 
liniversity lectures, h(5 should be able to pay lor a certain standard of living. No excep- 
tion should be alloived to this rule. At present the expedients of free scats, free student- 
ships, or half-free studentships are adopted to help poor candidates. Tins often means 
that poverty in itself is taken as the reason for a university career being subsidised. 
Poverty with ability deserves help ; but nowhere should that help be free studentships 
or free seats in hostels. Scholarships equivalent to the expenses of these should be given 
#0 the students ; otherwise the students should have to work for their living in some 
wAy. The difference between a scholarship and a free studentship may not seem vital ; 
but it really is so, as the burden of a free seat or a Iree studentship usually falls on Govern- 
ment in some way ; w hereas scholarships should in the mam be private foundations- 
Here again in India the Government is regarded as an inexhaustible tiind from which 
to draw. It may be noted, however, that at least in attached messes {unattached messes 
do not count in this connexion) free seats are very much the exception, and arc granted 
only in a very few case^!. It seems to me that the free ” system should bo abolished 
altogether. A student at pre.sent may conceivably receive a degree without any appreci- 
able expense whatsoever by receiving a fico studentship and a free seat : sucli a student 
should, if he is able to earn one, bo given a scholarship. If ho cannot attiun to scholarship 
level, I fail to see why he should be subsidised otherA\ise. If there are no scholarships, 
it cannot be liclped. De minitms non curat lex. 

(Mr. Bancrjca, howcvei, does not share my opinion. He wiitos— 

“ I am not for abolishing free studentdiips and irc(^ scats altogether. Education 
should be widely diffused — never at the expense of cffu'iency ho\^ever, — 
and students should not bo relused education in every ca'.o because they can- 
not pay. 1 know of eas(*s where those who read as free students (because 
they were poor) proved good students and took their degrees. Let help bo 
rmidered whore it is deserved.*’ 

The end is the same in my vieAv : the means somewhat different.) 

After such reflections, I am loath to recommend the expenditure ot Govorniucnt money 
for purposes of subsidy. But 1 needs must, for reasons already given, the main one 
being that a building has been founded on props made and provided by Government, 
and if Government takes away the props the whole building will fall about our oars. 

Taking the various considerations mentioned above into account, I recommond that 
Government guarantee a certain pereeiitago of the rents of the 
fuSre houses used as attached messes, and that this guarant-‘e be given 

for a period of five years. The figure I recommend is 30 per 
-cent., which is based on an anal 3 ^sis of the percentage borne by Government during the 
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last nine years. The average for the whole number of years is 30*3 ; but the percentage, 
as will bo seen from the figures, has been diminishing slightly. This diminution has been 
due to several reasons, the main one b6mg the large number of students coming to Calcutta 
and the corresponding small number of houses used as attached messes. The students 
who cannot bo accommodated m the attached messes hire houses for thonisclves as unat- 
tached messes, there being always a good demand for seats in attacjied messes. Another 
reason is the enterprising management of the inspector of messes, who has loyally worked 
on the understanding that the messes should be as nearly self-supporting m rent as possible. 

To give a certain percentage of the house rent for a certain period of time commends 
itself for several reasons. In the first place, the present fixed 
granL*°^ ^ grant does not allow for (dasticity in the hiring of messes. 

Houses must be hired only m such numbers as will not incur 
loss to the University. It is obvious that with the rapid increase of the numbers of 
students, some more elastic method of working must be found. At present Government 
grants a certain fixed amount, based on a general estimate made some years ago. Since 
the grant was first sanctioned great increases have taken place in the numbers of students, 
and no corresponding change has been made in the grant. An inelastic grant of thia 
kind enables the iStudonts’ Residence Committee of the University to house satisfactorily 
only a small proportion of the students requiring accommodation. 

A grant however is not the only essential to sound housing. The arrangement of 
houses for students would bo a simple matter were the numbers 
tiiSng^of oTainmatfo^n^" various colleges in Calcutta limited. As it is, there iS 

the greatest variation of numbers, and these numbers are not 
known as a rule till the session in July is well .started. This of course, affects another 
question — the numbers to be admitted at colleges. It is not ray business to discuss these 
wider questions in this review, but where these points affect or £h*o affected by housing 
problems I cannot pass them by. As far as I can judge students can never bo housed 
satisfactorily till some approximate idea of the numbers of students can be given a con- 
siderable time before the beginning of the academic year. The present adventitious 
methods of granting admissions to colleges makes it absolutely impossible for either prin- 
cipals of colleges, or the mess in.spector, or the students themselves to securo adequate 
houses except at quite unfair rates. If the university mess inspector is to arrange for 
houses, or the students themselves arc to take house.s, they should have some time in which 
to conduct operations. At present the main examination results, on wliich the bulk of 
admissions depends are too late in appearing to enable students to secure admission to- 
colleges an adequate tune before the beginning of term. The two ro.sults on which most 
college admissions depend — the Matriculation and Intermediate — come out just in time 
to make the contest for admissions an unseemly scramble. Whereas every admission 
should be settipd about two months before the opening of term, admissions at present 
"a e freely made after the beginning of term. No housing management is possible at all 
under such conditions. The rc.suits should bo published in time to have tho college ad- 
missions settled by the middle of May. Each .student should know his college by then 
and if he require.s housing accommodation, should know where he is to live. In a college 
where numbers are fixed there i.s not much difficulty even now in arranging seats in 
hostels or messes ; but with the enormous incrca-ses in tho matriculation numbers very 
few eolle^ges have their numbers fixed. Tho principals are obliged, either at tho request 
of the University oi by tho promptings of common humanity to admit more than they 
have done in previous years. The re.sult is that quarters simply cannot be arranged for all 
students, principals or the mess inspector not knowing for whom to provide and 
for whom not to provide. Tho n ess inspector usually rehires messes hired in the previous 
year on chance, but of the excess numbers ho has no cognisance till too late. The end of 
it all is a confused rush on the part of students to be housed somewhere. Hostels are 
rapidly filled up ; the attached messes of previous years fill to overflowing ; and, at the 
last moment, the mess inspector has to try to hire fre.sh houses, or more likely students 
— many of them new to Calcutta — rush about with one eye on tho 'university regula- 
tions and tho other on every signboard marked “ To lot ” in order to have somewhere 
to lay their heads. That somewhere is one of three places : either unattached messes^ 
unlicensed messes, or with “ guardians.” The person who comes well out of the w’hdld 
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Bdgulation of admisBiou.s. 


proceedings is the landlord, who can set any terms h^ pleases. I have already noted that 
several students in unattached meases complained that they had been deceived by land- 
lords. X.ittle wonder, for students fresh from the mufassal to a great city are very unlikely 
to know the arts and crafts of city house-owning. Even far more experienced people 
would not relish hiring a chummery *’ in Calcutta under such conditions. 

The university regulations (chapter XXIV) say that students must live either in 
proper houses or with guardians. The term guardian has been 
unlicensed very loosely interpreted by students. Every principal in Calcutta 
with whom I discussed this question, — in fact every one connected 
with supervision of students, — told me that the term “ guardian ” is practically worthless. 
Any one can be a guardian — even students are guardians of students. The system of guard- 
ians lays itself open very easily to abuse, and that abuse is inevitable under the present 
conditions. Students must live somewhere, and they must somehow or other satisfy the 
university rules. Means should be adopted to abolish the guardian system, except in 
very well authenticated cases of guardianship. The only reasonable means is to estab- 
lish a smoothly working system of attached messes. Unattached messes are unhealthy 
institutions, and unlicensed messes, to which many students resort under the guardian 
system, are self- condemnatory. But (except, indeed, at an enormous waste of public 
money), unless the tiling of the big examinations is altered and the consequent chaotic 
state of admissions abolished, very little progress will be made. Whether the standard 
ot the present examinations is high enough or not is another matter ; but certainly the 
matriculation and intermediate examinations, and even the B. A. examination (on which 
the M. A. admissions depend) arc too late.* This year, for example, the publication 
of results almost synchronised with the reopening of colleges. 

Not only must the admissions be made sooner, but sound housing policy demands 
the further reform of rigid enforcement of the principle that 
once a student has taken admission to a college and seat in a 
hostel or moss, be must become a member of that college and mess on pain of a very heavy 
penalty. At present ’students often seek adrai.ssion to several colleges, and may receive 
admission to several, selecting linally the best college. Without denying this privilege 
to the students, I hold that all thi.s college higgling should be completed at least six weeka 
or one month before the college terms begin. A student should know finally his college 
about the middle of May, and, as far as possible, his residence : for those for whom seats 
are not available will then be placed in the bands of the university inspector of messes. 

To give this elastic basis of a percentage of house rent will mean that attached messes 
can be formed in sufficient number to accommodate all students 
ot residence. certain types hostels or in their owii houses. This implies the abolition 

of unattached mes'ies, unlicensed messes, and the much abused 
guardian system. Mr. Banerjea and I strongly recommend the abolition of these, and our 
recommendation is backed by the ojiinioii of every responsible authority in Calcutta. 
The grounds of this recommendation have already been given. It may not be possible to 
abolish the unattached messes in toto. There will always be an irreducible minimum of 
casual students for whom provision w'ill have to be made. The Students’ Residence 
Committee, in consultation with principals of colleges, should try to make this 
minimum a negligible quantity. An elastic grant to the Students’ Residence Committee 
will make it {lossible (other conditions being favourable) to vary the number of houses 
proportionately to the number of students. 

Further, it will be in the interest of the Students’ Residence Committee to make the 
messes as efficient as possible under this system. The percentage 
I have given is neither too much nor too small. Efficient manage- 
ment should make it adequate ; and if there is a small margin on the credit side, it may 
go to the general expenses of the scheme. 

I have just given considerations strong enough in themselves to justify the 
recommendation ; but to reinforce them I have an even 
stronger reason. Once if it becomes known that a Government 
guarantee exists for rents, a far better type of house will bo 

* Mr. Banerjea coiiHidcrs that the time of examiuationa should not be changed, but that the resulte 
tkould come out sooner. If that is possible \ytthout altering the dates of the examinations, well and good. 
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procurable. The guarantee, too, is for a term of years, viz., five. By this means 
long leases will be possible, with advantage to both lessor and lessee. The land- 
lords will have security for their rent : the occupiers will be prevented from the 
yearly exactions in added rent to landlords. Not only so, but I have very good 
grounds for believing that capitalists will come forward to build houses for mess pur- 
poses. This is tantamount to building hostels. That this is no mere empty specula- 
tion IS shown by the fact that there is at least one example of a house built by a 
capitalist, on commereial lines, as a student’s mess. That one man has ventured the 
experiment shows the possibilities of the ease, and I am assured by the inspector of 
messes that all that is wanted for other moneyed men (or even limited companies) to do 
. ho same is definite security of agreement. 


Given sound guarantees, there are men in Calcutta who, 1 am convinced, will como 
fomard to build special mess houses for students on conditions laid down by competent 
authorities, such as the Students’ Residence Committee, through the Sy^icate or Gov- 
ernment. Hostels have at present to conform to certain conditions as regards building, 
sanitation, and such like. It is easy to make conditions where one gives the money ; 
but it is another thing to lay down conditions to a private party. Such however is possible, 
and the importance of this possibility can hawlly be exaggerated. The Government 
of India have given large grants for hostels, and will presumablj^ continue to give largo 
grants foo* hostels ; but from the nature of the case it will take generations for Government 
alone to provide Calcutta colleges with fully adequate hostels. To encourage private 
owners to build for a fair return what the Government of India eannot afford to build 
points to a more speedy solution of the residence question than has usually been though 
possible' ; and 1 think that the means I have suggested will act to this end. There is no 
departure in principle financially from the jircsent system, which is suiiportcd from tho 
two sources of Imperial grants (recurring and non-recurring) and Local Government grants. 
The actual cause of this report is an Imperial grant — and, what is more, an Imperial 
recurring grant — and I can think of no more fitting way in which tho aim of tho Govern- 
ment of India and tho actual use of its funds can be harmonised than by making the sum 
set apart for the messes the pivot of an efficient collegiate residential system for Calcutta 
oillege students. 


There are one or two difficulties to be overcome before the recommendations given 
^ , hero can be adoiited. It may be argued, for examtile, that 

Difflcultus o tie«ciemo-— difficulty in making estimates for this scheme. 

That, however, is a visionary objection. The difficulty of making estimates according 
to the scheme is no more marked than in other branches ot 
( 1 ) ima PS. administration — educational or otherwise. Where there will 

be difficulty is in a speedy realisation of tlio scheme. Suitable houses are not easily 
lirocurable for messes even now ; but where houses and numbers of students have to be 
carefully correlated, the difficult}^ will bo more marked. Even then, the mess insiiectoi 
tells me, there should not be insuperable difficulty. There is difficulty in starting Any 
scheme ; but in this case it can hardly be called starting a scheme. It is merely varying 
an existing scheme, and m one or two years everything should be running smoothly. 

Where there is distinct difficulty is in converting Government to the view which is 
the centre of the recommendation made, viz., that attached 

racDt toWipssos messes should be treated as hostels. Hitherto the Government 

men o jupssis India have drawn a sharp line of demarcation between houses 

specially built for residential purposes — hostels — and houses lured for residential imr- 
poses — messes. Perhaps the most tyjiical representation of the view is in the lettei 
(No. 27, dated the 8th January 1914) of the Government of India to the Government oi 
Bengal. That letter says : — 


“ While the position is tenable that house rent should be regarded as the equivalent 
of initial outlay, the Government of India are unwilling to countenance any 
practice which would tend to perpetuate the utilisation of hired houses as 
opposed to buildings specially erected for hostel purposes ; and a system oj 
messes, where the supervision exercised must necessarily be of a less complete 
nature, does not commend itself to them save as a provisional arrangemsul 
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The Government of India are accordingly unable to approve the payment of 
rent by Government for hired houses which are used as messes, although 
there is no objection to the continuation of the aid which, it is understood, jis 
at present given by the Local Government through the University to a scheme 
for provisional messes in Calcutta and Dacca. They are also unable to approve 
the payment of rent by Government where such houses arc used as hostels 
save where no hostel of a permanent nature (not excepting such a hostel 
already full) is available. And in the latter case they consider that not more 
than one-half of the rent should be defrayed by the Local Government. Cases, 
however, will doubtless arise where Government may reasonably pay the full 
rent, e.g., where houses are hired as hostels for girls, children of the backward 
classes, etc. The Government of India desire that the Local Government 
should use their discretion in such cases. In cases where houses arc used as 
hostels and rent for them is defrayed by the Local Government beyond the 
limits laid down in the present letter, and where a sudden change would pro- 
duce hardship, there is no objection to the continuance of the payment of 
rent from Provincial revenues for a reasonable time. But it is hoped th.vt 
such cases will be few ; and it is thought that this concession should not to 
extended beyond a fixed period of time.” 

The above letter shows distinctly the general attitude that has been taken towards 
messes. The main bone of contention is the ‘‘ hired ” element. I hold that by making 
that the criterion of supporting or not supporting residences for students, Goveiiimcnt is 
laying emphasis on accidentals and not essentials. The hict that a house is hired and 
not specially built for a specific purpose does not alter the central meaning of the home- - 
that it is for collegiate residential purposes. Following a great master, we should, 1 tlnnlv, 
keep the end or purpose of the house in view — not certain accidental properties. \Vha.t 
is necessary in the university scheme of thmg.s in Calcutta, in the sphere of housing, is 
the collegiate idea. The various nondescript makeshifts for housing — unatt.ichod 
mc.?ses, guardians, and unlicensed messes — arc universally condemned as im sound ; and 
there is no reason whatsoever why they should continue in life. But if the Goveriuncnt 
of India are to insist on actual hostels being built m Calcutta for all students, thui the 
pro.^pect of a sound scheme of housing is very black. The cost of building hostels is no- 
toriously high ill Calcutta, and the Government of India cannot possibly provide hostels 
lor all colleges within a reasonably short period of time. The present piecemeal method 
of giving hostels is laudable enough ; but at the present rate of progress the first hostels 
will be falling down before the last ones are being built. Such a vicious circle mav be 
avoided by bringing help other than that of Government to our aid. I have just .shown 
how it is possible, and 1 have .set down provi.sioiially an expcTimental period of live mmis 
in order to ascertain if private effort will come forward, under a Government gnaiantee, 
to build house.s for the special purpo.ses indicated by the ruling authorities. If the sur- 
mi.scs I have made are correct, the Government of India may increase its grant, if niciease 
IS necessary ; if incorrect (which I very much doubt, if the .scheme is properly manag<'d), 
we may agam cast about to set our house in order. But 1 am assured by responsible 
authorities that the scheme has every chance of success, and as .such I commend it to the 
notice of Government and the University, each of wlioiri will have to co-operate with the 
other for its success. 

I was definitely told at the outset of this inqmry that any n'commeiidations that 
should bo made for mc&.ses should not be detrimental to the 
aic,sses and hostels scheme. I trust that it is no sacrilege to the name of 
hostel that I have ventured to call an attached mess by that 
name. Even unattached messes, such as the Buddliist Hostel and the Uriy.i Law 
Students’ Hostel, have been dignified by Government and the University by the name 
of^ hostel, and they are less like hostels than attached messes are. Mr. Sharp in the 
paragraph quoted above says that superintendence in messes cannot be so good as in 
hostels. This is very true of unattached messes and unlicensed messes ; but there is no 
reason whatsoever why it should be true of attached messes, which arc, f rej^t, lu 
every sense save one — that they are hired houses — hostels. If houses are built 
attached messes, as I have no doubt they will be under the guarantee proposed- they 

U2 
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will be presumably more fitted for their purposes than the present houses which are 
hired on chance. Family quarters, for example, might be provided for superintendents 
(tbe provision of family quarters in hostels was, I found, one of the first things set 
down by European and Indian alike as essential to efficient superintendence), and 
adequate godowns for servants, lodges for darwans, and such like. Surely the mere 
payment of rent for such a house would not damn it for ever as a hostel. It might 
even be purchase^l, at once or on the instalment system, were rent-paying an insur- 
mountable crbstacle to its being a hostel. 

The recommendations which have been made in this report posit the continuance in 
existence of the Students’ Residence Committee as the body directing messes and non- 
collegiate hostels. It may very plausibly be argued that if attached messes are to be 
treated as collegiate hostels, then the colleges should take over the control of attached 
messes. This, indeed, should be the ultimate result ; but we must in the meantime 
favour useful working machinery. The Students’ Residence Committee at present has 
the controlling power in all messes, and the working of tlie system is fairly smooth. 
I found practically no complaints from college principals about the relations of colleges 
to the Syndicate in the matter of housing, and I consider it inadvisable to scrap good 
machinery to replace it by what may be unsound machinery. The Students’ Residence 
Committee lias two big advantages : first it has a recognised legal status, which has be- 
come actual in the various bianclies of its work ; secondly it secures uniformity. If any 
improvement is to be made in the messes scheme, it should be undertaken by the body 
controlling the present scheme. If long leases are made, the me.sses will become pro 
ianto hostels, and should be treated as such, in organisation and discipline ; but the 
iStudents’ Residence Oornmittee should still be the grant- receiving and grant-distributing 
body, with a strong staff for supervision. If Government give grants to colleges without 
any res^ionsible officials at the University to see to the conditions of the grants being 
fulfilled, there is no guarantee that an adequate standard of housing will be kept up. 
The same argument applies .so far to hostels ; but where the Public Works Department 
and the Sanitary Department have had a deciding voice in the building of the hostels, 
supervision is not so essential as when .special houses have to be hired. 

In the case (^f private contractors offering to build houses as messes on a given guarantee, 
I consider that the University is a stronger body to deal with such cases than individual 
colleges. Not only so, but the university prestige should count for more in the eyes of 
speculators. If Government gives the control into the hands of colleges, there will be 
a very heavy addition to the work of the Education Department as the negotiations of 
individual colleges will have to he centred in Government, as is at present the case with 
hostels. The simple method of meeting the jwsition is to continue a body which has 
both legal status and prestige, viz., the vStudents’ Residence Committee. That Committee 
should receive the grants, arrange for the houses, and distribute the grants, as before, 
I would strongly advise, however, that in the case of contractors offering to build hostels, 
the Students’ Residence Committee (through the Syndicate) should consult ro.sponsible 
building authorities. Type ho.steIs might bo u'^ed, and very rigid censorship of variations 
established. 

If attached messes become definitely college hostels, then colleges may gradually 
take over control themselve.s. But in the meantime the system must be worked up by 
the central authority, the Students’ Residence Committee, which may at its discretion 
allow colleges to take over control. The.se arrangements can be amicably arranged by 
the University, and we need not trouble about them here. Co-operation between the 
colleges and mess inspector (who is the embodiment of the Students’ Residence Committee) 
is very necessary even now, and there is no reason to think that the harmonious relations 
of the past will be broken in the future. 

The various remarks I have made affect intimately the very basis of students’ 
residence, viz., the university regulations themselves. The 
tions**^ univorsitv rcgiiia- abolition of unattached messes and other undesirable forms of 
• residence must be followed by a change in the university 

regulations, which at present admit them. The change of law need not be made^ 
immediately. The results of experience may be awaited. 
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Having established the first proposition, viz., that attached messes should be the only 
residential institutions outside hostels, I now go on to consider 
Grants to megses. further question of additional grants to attached messes. 

The position I wish to establish in this connexion is this : ^at approved attached messes, 
as far as grants arc concerned, should be treated as hostels. The additional sum pro- 
visionally set apart for the messes scheme by Government is Rs. 15.000. Of that I 
advise that 30 per cent, of the rents of attached messes should form one i)art ; 
another part I advise should be called technically grant-in-aid, equivalent to grants to 
aided hostels. It depends not on any recommendations I may make, but on the 
principle Government adopts in granting aid to hostels, that this sum will be decided ; 
but what I can indicate is how a grant-in-aid may be utilised. 

I asked all principals of colleges and superintendents of messes in what way they 
considered attached messes might be improved. Suggestions 
Snpsostcd improvcivents were poured in — from the mending of water ])ipes and window 
innios8o«^. panes to the building of proper houses. From the mass of 

suggestions received the ones which deserve consideration are — 

(a) Payment of .superintendents. 

(/;) Provision of common rooms. 

(c) Payment of certain servants. 

{d) Provision of adequate quarters tor suporiiit^dents. 


ProHont position 


(1) Payment of superintendents . — The question of Huperintendence has been so much 
debated in Government letters and files that there seems very 
. up' iintom ( luo little left to say on the subject. I may, however, indicate in 

brief the fircscnt position in regard to this subject as far as the Calcutta mess scheme is 
concerned. 

In the attached messes there is, as I have indicated, a responsible t-uporintendent 
who usually receives free quarters and a small salary. Superm- 
iendonts of the messes attached to the Government colleges are 
paid at rates laid down by Government, but there is no uniform procedure for other 
colleges. In every case free quarters arc provided, but not in every case is a salary paid. 
It may b(? argutal that the .superintendents in receiving frt'o qu.irters iilready enjoy a 
considerable concession ; but after having seen the type of quarters piovidod and the 
type of work to be done, I am persuaded that the granting of free quarters is not in itself 
a suftieient incentive to make teachers of colleges become superintendents. Huperm- 
tendeiits receive usually one^ room. That room may be a one, two, or thrcc-seated room, 
but it rs self-contained, and as such the supei^intendent has a certain amount of privacy 
in hi.s life. But in no case are the quarters provided for Superintendents such as would 
Free ( irirtors induce a professor or Iccturer to settle dowii there. The rooms 

of the superin tcndcnt.s are exactly the same as those given to 
students. In no cases are family quarters provided, and it is undoubtedly a consider- 
able .sacrifice on the part of .some men to act as resident superintendents. The noise, 
bustle and continual calls qf duty must make it very ilifficult for a .superintendent to do 
any sustained woi k of his own. In a big nie.ss e.specially the snpe intend eiit has his .spare 
time fully t.ikcn up with variou.s duties, many of which are irksome aiul di.sagrecable. 
I do not wonder that it baa been rejjorted again and again that superintendents are not 
easily found. Certainly the grant of free quarters of the type provided at j)ro.seut is not 
a sufficient attraction, and I question if pay added to free quarters will improve the 
situation at all. Profe.ssors and lecturers, it is usually said, arc the type of men wanted 
as superintendents ; but professors anrl lecturers, if they are do to their teaching work 
efficiently, cannot afford to spend time arguing about me.S3 bills and broken water pipes. 
Even a considerable salary might fail to secure college teachers for such appointments 
On the other hand, there are men who are so constituted that 

Type, of supcr.„tenac„t. 

the real type of superintendent, — the amateur superintendent, — the teacher, be 1 e 
professor or lecturer or demonstrator, who feels it a part of his life and work to interest 
himself in all the aflair.s, great or small, of the lives of his students. Personally I do not 
think either free quarters or payment in themselves will ever secure efficient superin- 
tendents. The profess^ional superintendent tends to become little more than a regia 
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tering clerk., while the real superiatendent will be a superintendent, it may be said, in 
epite of free quarters or payment. 

The work of superintendence of a hostel or mess has two distinct branches : one the 
clerical ; the other what may bo called the directive. The clerical branch is the routine- 
work of managemoiit, for example, calling the registers, seeing to the state of repair of 
the r >01118, and insisting on ostensible obedience to written rules. The directive side is 
that of sympathy with the students, interest in their life and work, practical guidance and 
advice. For the two duties difTerent types of officers are necessary. For the one a clerk 
is necessary : for the other a sympathetic teacher. For the one quarters and payment 
on a suitable scale arc necessary : for the other it would be w'cll to give quarters with or 
near the students, but pay is not necessary. The best solution has been arrived at in 
missionary institutions, whore the . Superintendents are usually missionaries, who receive 
no additional pay for their work but wdio are helped in their routine duties by assistants 
who receive pay for clerical work done. 

It is unreasonable to expect professors actually to live with the students in mosses 
, , under the present conditions. Family quarters have already 

been provided in some hostels, and wull, it is to be hoped, be 
provided in the hostels of the future ; but in messes, from the necessity of the case, family 
quarters have up to now^ been out^f the question. Onl}" where special provision has been 
made can the requisite privacy be secured, and this provision cannot be lookeil for in 
houses adventitiously hired for one year only ; and only where family quarters are pro- 
'nded will it bo possible to liave real superintendents living with tlie students. All hostels 
of the future should in my opinion provide family quarters for .superintendents, and w here 
po.3sible in existing hostels such quarters should be added. I am afraid that messes wdll 
not as a rule be able to attain to this (unless, indeed, they are specially built as messes, 
or special arrangements are made in existing messes), and that, uhaiever the tr/pe of 
superintendent y payment will be necessary, for the simple rea.son that the Mipcrintondcnt 
ha3 to make eonsiderable-.sacrifiees to live the baras.sing life of a supei'intenclent. 

I do not think it is unreasonable that pay should he given to the present iv.cbs ^uperi^- 
ieiidcnts. The opinion of the superintendents thcm.selvc.s is not uncertain. They 
o'amour with one voice for pay in addition to their quarters, ai.d I do not wonder at their 
requests. The}’’ have abundance of work in the messes, and the work is often uncon- 
genial and irritating. Not only so, but the i>reseni type of superintendent has the regular 
duties of his profession to attend to during the day. The work of superintendenee is 
additional work and should be paid for, as it cannot by any argument be held to bo within 
the ordinary professional duties of the average superintendent. The actual superin- 
tendent of the Calcutta mcs.ses at the present time is a mean between the two types just 
mentioned, and combines both duties with a wonderful degree of efficiency, i^oni the 
nature of the case, however, very high efficiency in either branch cannot be expected, 
because of the work being an appendix to other duties. Where the w ork divided between 
the clerical and directive— the latter unpaid — there would result the double advantage 
of efficiencj^ in each branch of work and the avoidance of a class of professional mess 
superintendents. 

The Kiperiiitendents of^the Calcutta messes are of the most varied type. Practically 
all the superintendents of unattached messes arc students, 
^ which I have noted already as being a strong argument 
against the unattached mess system. In attached messes the 
superintendence is alnio.st equally divided between senior students, junior lecturers and 
demonstrators, teachers in collegiate schools, and members of the office staff of the colleges. 
Their pay varies largely. Some receive nothing at all (and this is the case with some 
of the largest messes in Calcutta, where the work is hardest). Others receive any annual 
grant that the college may make. Others receive a monthly salary varying from about 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 25. There is no system at all in the regulation of pay— such as Government 
has drawn up for superintendents of Government institutions, or such as has been pro- 
posed for the Dacca scheme. All these .superintendents have a considerable amount of 
responsible work to do in addition to the ordinary duties of their professioris, and they 
naturally complain that no pay is given. Their work is mainly clerical ; of the purely 
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directive type of superintendent there are very few in the Calcutta messes : in fact in 
only one case (Bangabasi College) could I find an example. I repeat that men of the 
purely directive type do not require pay. Most of them in all probability would refuse it. 
But what they should have if possible is suitable quarters in or near the mess, a subject of 
which I shall speak later in the appropria);e place. In Dacca some of the messes have 
such quarters — family quarters — and the proctor told me that wherever possible such 
quarters would be provided. The Students’ Residence Committee in Calcutta, once it 
can have long leases and make its conditions as regards the building, should make this 
one of the central tenets in its policy. Landlords may be either persuaded or forced to 
make such alterations as will bring about the desired end. and one of the chief difficulties 
in the way of finding suitable superintendents will be removed. 


The general scheme .should be something like this. In every mess and a fortiori 
every hostel, .suitable family quarters should be provided for 
icuorai orgamsa ion. chief ; upcrinteiidents, these superintendents to be, as far 

as pos.siblc, fairly senior members of the college profc.ssorial staff. Students will not as a 
rule respect teachers in collegiate schools, cashiers, or junior lecturers, how'ever excellent 
these men may be either in moral or mtelleetnal worth, or however old they maj” be (for 
some colleges seem to depend on age alone as breeding respect). The superintendent 
should be a man highly respected in college for his authority and jxiwer as a teacher — 
a man who will sympathize with the difficulties of students and help the students in the 
hour of need. Under him shonld be an adequate .stall, eitlier of clerks or monitors. All 
autliority in the mess should be vested in the resident superintendent, who should be the 
pivot of the internal organisation. (That organisation may vary, but the Dacca scheme 
ot monitors seems a worthy one to copy.) This of course will apply to larger messes, — 
messes, say, with over 50 resident .students. In smaller messes the clerical .siqierintend- 
ent will have to be the resident hUpeiintendent, and on him will devolve the buidon of 
responsibility, though in such casc.s colleges should tell off one of the professorial staff 
as superintendent-in- chief, preferably one who .stays near the mess or messes. The 
university iiisjiector of messes will carry on his duties as heretofore : seemg that every- 
thing is in order, .and reporting cases of misconduct. Needless to say his duties will be 
far less onerous if more responsible men are appointed as superintendents than is at pre- 
sent the case. I do not say a word against the present superintendents as a class. They 
do the work they have to do well ; but I hold that there is a higher type of work to be done 
among Calcutta students at the present time, and that that work can be done only by a 
more highly developed specialisation of function. 


When I come to consider the question of payment of superintendents, I can only give 
a per.sonal opinion, to be filed with the many oimiions already 
Bupi'iinten- given. All .sorts and shades of opinion have been expressed on 
this point, and the attitude of Government has been so varied 
that it is almost imiiossible to recommend anything with any degree of certainty. I have 
already pointed out, in the lilstory of the scheme, how in drawing up the basis of it 
Mr. Kuchlcr definitely recommended the discontinuance of payment given for some time 
to mess superintendents. Since then any payment to superintendents in the messes 
under the Calcutta mess scheme ha.s been rigorously rofu.sed by Government, despite 
recommendations by the Uriivcr.sity and the Education Department. While refusing 
help to the Calcutta messes Government has sanctioned a scale for superintendents of 
Government institutions — a scale which has just recently been made uniform for Eastern 
and: Western Bengal — and also, quite recently, a new scale of payment has been sanc- 
tioned for the Dacca scheme. These various scales I give in an appendix, and all I can 
do here is to draw up an estimate on these known scales for the Calcutta scheme, basing 
my figures on last year’s messes and the new uniform scale of pay sanctioned by Govern- 
ment for Government officers. I append a table which shows the total cost per month 
for the various messes at varied proportions of the Government scale. 


One of the most difficult things to decide in connexion with the payment of super- 
Basis of payment intendents is the proportion of payments to be borne by the 

various agencies concerned. What share aro Government, 
the colleges, and the students to bear respectively ? 
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As far as I can gather from the various interviews and discussions, it will be well- 
nigh impossible to procure any type of Superintendent from the Bengal college pro- 
fessors unless pay is given. There is a fixed idea prevailing among most college profes- 
sors in Calcutta that any responsibility entailing the lightest amount of extra work must 
mean extra pay. On the other hand, the Education Department has already found 
that to give aided colleges a grant for payment of superintendents would be u^air, in- 
somuch as certain colleges (chiefly missionary) do not pay their superintendents, though 
they pay the clerks under the superintendents. Consideration of this has led the De- 
partment to recommend not a sum as payment of superintendents, but a general grant- 
in-aid to hostels, based on the individual needs of colleges. 

The same principles should apply in the case of messes. Where superintendents are 
amateurs, as they should be — as it is really a part of their general work, (though no man 
should be forced to such work) — it is needless waste to pay them. On the other hand, 
most colleges, in spite of my ideal scheme, will have to pay men to be superintendents 
if they are to have superintendents at all. For such colleges a scale could be recom- 
mended ; but as the payment is not wanted by the other typo, there would be unfair 
differential treatment in their case. The only fair way to treat the position is to estimate 
what would be the proportion on the scale sanctioned for each, and that that should bo 
given not as payment for superintendents but as a grant-in-aid. The grant-in-aid may, 
in other words, be calculated on a certain scale of payment to superintendents, but it 
need not be actually paid to superintendents. But this qualification should be added : 
that if Government gives a grant-m-aid of this kind, say half the pay of superintendents 
(according to Government scale), colleges or the students must pay the other half. The 
whole grant will then be distributed by the Students’ Residence Committee, either for 
payment of superintendents or for general improvement in the mess. As a matter of 
fact, every superintendent in the present messes will ask for payment. 

It is scarcely possible to give an opinion satisfactory to every one on the proportions 
fit' leviable in the various agencies. Where there is a chief super- 
1 y a studTiUs^omco^! intenderit of the directive type, whose work is merely general 

oversight, there must also be a clerical staff. Insomuch as that 
clerical staff manages the mess, it is part of the establishment, and should be reckoned 
among the ordinary expenses of the establishment, and, therefore, borne by the students. 
It is in the interest of the students that they should have good managers, and they shoirid 
pay for them. These managers have to carry out the university regulations (seeing to 
the rolls, gate books, etc.) and as such they are part and parcel of the students’ life. A 
student must conform to university regulations, and each student should know that 
before he comes to the University. As Rousseau would have put it, he is really “ forced 
to be free, ” and the forcing is all part of his university course, and he should have to pay 
for it as he has to pay for his tuition and scat rent. 

Unquestionably it is in the interests of Government and the colleges too that super - 
intendents should be efficient. In fact, on the efficiency of 
Government superintendents, on their organising ability and their tact, 
depends most largely of all things the success ^f hostels and 
messes. It may be argued from this that Government and the college should bear a 
proportion of the expense of superintendents. In the peculiar conditions governing the 
Indian students’ life, it may fairly be held that Government has a paramoiint interest 
in securing good superintendents, and that Government should recognise that by giving 
a grant for their payment. Here, as m most things regarding grants to hostels and messes, 
it depends on the point of view. Personally, I regard the necessity of superintendents 
as Deing mainly a matter for the students. It is contravening no reasonable expectation 
to make the students support what they know by their very articles of agreement, viz., 
the university regulations, to be necessary for their college life. 

But — the inevitable hut — it iy argued the students are too poor to pay. This argu- 
ment IS in this case, as in most other cases, again final. Neither 
university nor the colleges, as can bo seen from previous 
remarks, will countenance any reform which will demand an extra 
rupee from the students. The registrar of the universit^^ in his letter No. 4778, dated 
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28th April 1910, expresses the position ot the university in these words, and four or five 
years have not altered it : — 

“ The Syndicate are not prepared to accept any scheme which would imply that 
the fees levied from the inmates of messes are to be raised. It is the una- 
nimous opinion of the principals consulted that the seat rent demanded from 
students hitherto represents the maximum amount which the great majority 
of them are in a position to devote to house accommodation. Most of these 
students are very poor — so poor indeed that an additional rupee or two taken 
from them for seat rent w ould mean a proportionate diminution of the certainly 
not extravagant amount which they at present can afford to spend on the 
other primary necessaries of life — food, lighting, clothes. The general 
expenses of life have risen all round in Calcutta m recent years ; and, more- 
over, most colleges have, during the same period, rai'-ed their tuition fees. 
It will be no exaggeration to say that to levy from students of the class refer- 
red to, let us say twelve rupees more a year for seat rent, would constitute 
a distinct hardship, would in all probability compel a certain number of them 
to give up their studies altogether, and would almost certainly induce a 
very considerable number to leave the attached messes and look out for ac- 
commodation elsewhere. 

“ If then the plan of balancing expenditure and income of the mess scheme by raising 
the contribution mad(‘ by students appears not to bo feasible, are there any 
other sources from which provision might be made for the excess* expenditure t 
Here I am authorise<l by the Syndicate to say that the University is altogether 
unable to provide the necessary funds. The general expenses of university 
administration (in connection wuth management ot examinations, inspection of 
colleges and schools, arrangements tor university readerships and lecturer- 
ships, etc.), have greatly increased m recent years under the new' regulations : 
to such an extent, indeed, that lor some time to come the University will 
have a hard struggle to meet the expenditure wdiich it is absolutely bound to 
meet. It therefore must decline altogether to burden itself with new' financial 
responsibilities. And, on the other hand, the principals of colleges, who after 
all arc the persons most directly and intimately interested in arrangements 
meant to promote the welfare of their students, declare unanimoiisiy and 
einphatieally that they have no funds whatever on which to draw for the 
purpose of maintaining additional boarding houses and mosses, all their avail- 
able means being, under the new' regulations, absorbed by additions to the 
teaching staff, enlargement of college buildings, establishment and equipment 
of laboratories, and improvement of libraries. The principals most fully 
acknowledge the good w'hieh attached messes have been doing, and would 
view thi'ir disappearance w ith the greatest regret ; but they are not in a position 
to maintain them from college funds.” 

The only w ay to make the students pay the salaries of the mess managers is to increase 
the mess charges. To propose such is merely to march an army into the sea. What- 
ever principles w'e may formulate on purely logical grounds, we must modity in the light 
of experience. As in the ease of rent, so in this ease, the simple supply-aud-demand 
method fails ; and we must needs fall back on Government. But Government cannot 
be expected to bear the whole cost. The students and colleges must bear part. There 
is no reason outside the poverty of the students w’hy they should not bear part of the 
expenses. Mr. Tipping indeed pointed out when lie was dealing wdth the question, that 
to make the pay of the suporintondont a charge on the students placed the superintend- 
ent in an awkward position. Such a system, he said, makes the Superintendent 
a servant to those over whom he should be master. This, however, in itselt is not 
a sufficient reason for the students not paying the charge, as the college presumably would 
pay the superintendent though the actual funds came from the students. The college 
as intermediary would take away the sting of the direct dependence of the superintend- 
ent on the students. 
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I do not considec_ that Government should bear more than one-fourth, or at most* 
ho— one-half of the expenses of superintendents, that fourth or 

half being reckoned on Government’s own scale. The table 
in the appendix shows the monthly totals on the two scales — Provincial Educational 
Service and Subordinate Educational Service. 


Provision of common rooms , — ^Very few messes at present have any facilities for 
the cultivation of the social part of student life. In most mes- 
ProvL'^ion for common practically every available comer is taken up by students* 
.seats, or (more literally) beds. In a few me.sses a room is set 
apart as a common room, or perhap.s a part of a landing or verandah is used for the 
purpose. Most students and superintendents impressed on me the necessity of the 
biffger messes at least having a common room, in which there might be a communal 
library, communal newspapers, and communal life generally. One cannot go round the 
various students’ residences in Calcutta without being impressed by the .seeming 
barrenne.ss of the average student’s life. To any one u.sed to western habits of thought 
and living the Calcutta student’s life presents a startling contrast. While the western 
student insists on his study and bedroom, the Calcutta student is quite happy if he gets 
one “ seat ” in a room along with three or four others. Tliat ** scat ” is his bed — and that 
bed is as a rule his scat, desk, table, and couch. Wry few students have single-seated 
rooms, and in only one case did I see a student having any semblance of a study 
room apart from his bedroom. Nevertheless, the students .seem iicrfectly contented 
on the whole, although their content may be the result of resignation to circumstances.. 
The University prescribes a certain amount of cubic space for each .student, and that 
standard seems satisfactory to every one, .students «and superintendents alike. It is 
difheiilt to conceive how students can do really hard study m such conditions, but the 
fact remains that they do ; and all being well in this respect, no more need be said. 


Not only do the quarters seem extraordinarily exiguouh to western eyes, but one is 
struck with the minimum of books by which a student can 
PnvatG Ubrarios. obtain a degree. By the time the average western .student 

leaves college he has usually the basis of a respectable private library. In very few cases 
ill the (’alcutta mosses did 1 .see students having any more than the bare minimum of text 
books prescribed by the University. Most college libraries, of course, .supplement the 
student’s own possessions ; but none the le.s.s, it is surprising that the students .should not 
have books outside the paper list of the Uiiiver.sity. The reason for the non-po.sse.ssion 
of such books is always set down as poverty. The buying of book.s .seems to have no 
place in the student’s budget: more’s the pity, fora university education should mean 
more than a mastery of a few text books. It sliould bo an education of the oompleto 
man — totiis teres aiqne roluvtdns — and not of a mere part of man. 


Not only did I note a lack of private books, but there was a lack of even ordinary 
periodicals. Practicallv all the student.s read one newspaper and 
and perio- Qj^g Bengalee. Here again college librarie.s and common 

‘ room.s usually fill up the gap ; but in the multitude of readers 

at any one college, very few can read well. Intern.al organisation in the messes should 
provide against this lack : a very small subscription per student, for example, could 
provide several new’spaper.s and periodicals (and superintendents should see that these 
are good ones). College authorities (college funds permitting) should provide a small 
library of general literature. No reasonable person can contend that Government should 
give a grant for such purpo.ses. The only thing that Government might do is to provide 
a room as a common room, but here I cannot recommend that Government should go 
further than I have recommended before. If Government meets 30 per cent, of the 
rents, that percentage must be taken to be a maximum for all rent purposes. To make 
actual provision for common rooms would mean the paying of rent of four to .six-seated 
rooms in every mess at say an average rental of Rs. 4-4, or say a rough average of Rs. 20 
per month per mess, which in all would come to about Rs. 600 jier month (on the present 
basis) ; and if the attached messes were extended so as to include all students at present 
in unattached messes or other undesirable places, about Rs. 1,300 a month — a very plain 
impossibility. In this case, as in many others. Government is regarded as the deus ex 
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machiva ; whereas the real solution is organisation by the messes or colleges. Hostels 
have already solved this question, mainly on their own iiiitiativ'o. Messes can do 
likewise. 

Payment of certain servants . — Many superintendents of messes complained very 
bitterly of the way in which the menial establishments of the messes are organised. It 
seems that at present many servants in the messes are the direct servants of the students, 
the superintendents having very little control over them. It is almost needless to re- 
mark on the absurdity of this arrangement, and the solution does not require much elabora- 
tion. Colleges or the mess inspector should see that all servants in mosses arc directly 
under the superintendent. They should be paid or lined by him ; every order should 
come from him. This should be enforced at once, as the miperintendent’s authority 
is very much minimised if ho cannot control the servants. Many superintendents con- 
tended that the darwan should bo paid, not by the students but by Government. The 
darwan is a very important personage it is true, and very necessary for proper discipline 
insomuch as he controls the gate book. He should be directly under the superintendent, 
and this should be seen to by the moss mspcctor. A darwan in the pay of the students 
is worse than useless ; but to bo in the pay of students and to be paid by the students 
through the superintendent are different things. There dot\s not seem to me to be any 
claim on Government for the pay of these menials. If Government pays a part of the 
wage of superintendents, it does quite enough. The further raising of the efficiency 
of messes depends on organisation in the messes, and such organisation should be centred 
in the superintendent, whoso ])osition should be made as secure and as authoritative as 
possible. The mess inspector, it seems to me, should sec that superintendents have no 
complaints on this score. 

(4) Provision of adequate quarters for superintendents . — This is a matter of great im- 
^ ^ ^ portancc. It is very difficult — a fact which has been iiointed 

dcuts. f>^t many times by many authorities — to secure good superm- 

tendeiits ; and one of the main reasons why they cannot bo 
secured is that adequate quarters have not been provided. As regards hostels, the opinion 
of every responsible person I consulted is that family quarters should bo provided invari- 
ably. This has already been done in many hostels, and it is to be hoped that it will bo a 
rule for the future. Type plans should always have this jirovi^ion. It is not so easy 
to provide family quarters in messes, but that it is not impossible may be judged from 
the fact that family quarters have been provided in some cases in Dacca. In many cases 
some slight structural alterations vvxmld secure the privacy necessary : in other cases 
additions might be made to the house. In Calcutta houses are so much crowded together 
that it is not easy as a rule to adopt the latter method. In every case before such quarters 
are specially constructed a long lease should be made. It is obviously waste of money 
to reconstruct a house if it is to be occupied for only one year. But if longer leases arc 
possible landlords may agree to certain alterations as a condition of the lease. In the case 
of houses to be built specially as messes there will be no difficulty. In many houses in 
Calcutta it will bo impossible to have family quarters. In such eases tnc superintendent 
should have first choice of one or two rooms. His claims should always come first. The 
mess inspector, in apportioning seats for students, should always mark off the superin- 
tendent’s quarters first, giving him adequate office room and living ro<Jm. 

I do not consider that specific grants arc necessary for this purpose. In the case of 
structural alterations or additions, the landlord should be made to do them as a condition 
of the lease. In other cases, Government might consider the givung of a grant m the case 
of really good houses ; but Government should act warily in giving such grants, as the 
wily landlord will not fail to shift a burden if he possibly can. 

Insistence on good quarters for superintendents and on grants for attached messes 
should secure a better type of superintendent than heretofore. Every mess should have, 
if at all possible — in fact I think that it should bo made compulsory — a member of the 
college teaching staff as superintendent-in-ehief. He should be given the necessary 
clerical staff, whether from the students themselves or the college docs not matter. Sound 
superintendence is the most important element in the success of the mess seneme, and I 
strongly advise that the means suggested should be adopted towards making superin- 
tendence efficient. 
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Ill, — Facts and figures, 

I have tried to give in the previous section the general principles which should govern 
the policy of Government in the Calcutta mess scheme. I now proceed to examine these 
in the light of available funds. 

The average nuipber at present in attached 
messes (including Government messes in the 
university list) is approximately ... 34 

The average number in unattached messes is . 17*9 (say 18) 

Total number of students in attached messes . 1,007 (say 1,000) 

Total number of students in unattached messes 590 (say 000) 

Estimated number of students in private messes, 
with guardians, etc. ..... 900 

That is, 1,(K)() students are housed at present in attached messes. If all the students 
are to be housed in attached messes, provision will have to be made for about 1,500 more 
students. Taking 34 as the average number of students in each messes, about 44 
extra hous(‘s will have to be taken. There are however reductions to be made on 
account of several new hostels, for which provision has been made out of the non- 
recurring grants from the Government of India. 

Rs. 

The average rental of the houses hired now by the University 


for mess purposes is ....... 2, ,340 

The total new rental will thus be Rs. 2, 340x44 . , . 1,02,960 

Government share at 25 per cent. ..... 25,740 

Ditto at 30 per cent. ..... 30,888 


This IS based on the actual figures of 1913-14. We may, however, deduct on account 
of hostels for wliieh provision has already been made, say, students up to the number of 
300, or say 9 houses : — 

Rs. 

A rental of , 21,060 


L'^aving a total rental of ...... . 81,900 

Of which (government’s share at 30 per cent, would be . . 24,570 

Ditto at 25 ditto . . . 20,475 

Th(' sum of Rs. 24,500 (in round numbers) or Rs. 20, .500 must be given in addition 
to the ordinary grant of Rs. 9,000 plus deficit, which last year amounted just over 
Rs. 15,000. The actual figures were — 


Year. 

Houses. 

House rent. 

Seat rent. 

Deficit. 

Pi^reentage of 
deficit. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1913-14 . 

25 

58,514 

4.3,358 

15,156 

25-9 


The total bill on account of rent where the suggested system adopted would be approxi 
matcly Rs. 42,000 per annum on tlie 30 per cent, basis, and Rs. 35,000 per annum on the 
25 per cent, basis. The grant provisionally set aside for the messes, in addition to the 
old grant, is Rs. 15,000. The old grant (which averages in round figures for the last five 
years Rs. 13,000) plus the jiroposed grant amounts to only Rs. 28,000 per annum, or taking 
last year’s figure of Rs. 15,156 as what Government may willingly give, Rs. 30,000 per 
annum. Clearly then, unless more money is forthcoming, there will not be enough funds 
to make the scheme complete in respect of rent. I have given estimates for 30 per cent, 
and 25 per cent., but I actually recommend the higher figure of 30 per cent. : for, in the 
first place, the lowest percentage ever paid by Government till now has been only once 
below 25 per cent, (in 1912-13 it was 24 per cent.), while the actual average for the last 
nine years is 30*3 ; secondly, any margin which might result in favour of the University 
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can easily be utilised for the various needs of the messes ; and, thirdly, the 30 per cent, 
is a moderate estimate in view of the actual amount spent for rents in Dacca messes 
which is 33J per cent. 

Summing up these estimates we have — 

Rs. 

(a) Actual percentage, at 30 per cent, of rent, to be borne by 

Government ........ 42,000 

{h) Actual funds available ....... 30,000 

leaving a deficit of Rs. 12,000 on this account alone. 

So far so good,’ but what of ^rants-in-aid ? The mess inspector tells me that the 
grants-in-aid, despite any ideal heroics on the subject, will in every case be necessary for 
actual payment of superintendents. The sum, reckoned on the Provincial educational 
service basis, at one-half the Government rates is Rs. 730 per month ; that reckoned for 
twelve months in the year is Rs. 8,760 ; for ten months in the year Rs. 7,300. But a difti- 
culty arises here. Are we to reckon the salaries on the Provincial grade or subordinate 
educational service gr/iide ? The service gradings do not apply to private colleges ; and 
we cannot well adopt the service gradings on the basis of the pay of these grades, because 
the two bottom Provincial educational service grades are the same as the two top sub- 
ordinate educational service grades in pay. The Hon’ble Mr. HornelJ, in an unofficial 
note dated the 27th September 1913, has suggested that all officers above Rs. 200 a month 
should be reckoned as on the Provincial educational service grade, and all officers under 


Rs. 200 a month should be on the subordinate educational service grade. All the mess 
superintendents in Calcutta being of the subordinate educational service grade, and likely 
to bo of this grade for some time, wo may accordingly reckon the sum required as pay on 
that grade. The sums are — 

Scale. 

Per month. 

Per year. 

For ten months. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Full subordinate edu- 
cational service. 

880+230* 

13,320 

11,100 

Half subordinate edu- 
cational service. 

440 + 115* 

6,660 

5,550 

Quarter subordinate 

220+578* 

3,330 

2,775 


educational service. 


N Government ccXllegei are not included, as they are managed separately. 

To this must be added an estimate for the additional messes (44 — 9), 35. The average 
number of students j)er mess being 34, estimate for the Provincial educational service 
and subordinate educational service payment is — 

Scale. Per month. Per annum. For ten months. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Full Provincial Educational Service 

1,575 

' 18,900 

15,750 

Half Provincial Educational Service 

787-8 

9,450 

7,875 

Quarter Provincial Educational Service 

393-12 

4,725 

3,937- 

Full Subordinate Educational Service . 

1,050 

12,600 

10,500 

Half Subordinate Educational Service . 

525 

6,300 

5,250 

Quarter Subordinate Educational Service 

262-8 

3,150 

2,625 


(This, taking the average number of students at 34, does not include assistant superin- 
tendents). 

I recommend that Government pay on a basis of only ton months a year, and that the 
scale be one-half the subordinate educational service scale. 

• For asaistant suporiutendents, according to Government scale. 
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Thus for the complete scheme the estimates are — 

Rs. 

(i) Percentage of rent @ 30 per cent 42,000 

(ii) Payment of half salary of superintendents, on subordinate 11,000 


educational service grade for ten months. 

Total , 53,000 (in round 

figures). 

The sum available, as noted above, is . . . . . 30,000 

The deficit is ••••••.. . 23,000 


The deficit of Rs. 23,000 makes one conclude that at present only a partial realisation 
of the scheme is possible. It may bo possible for Government to supplement the sums 
given at present, but wo can hardly expect Rs. 23,000 recurring grant all at once. All 
that may bo done at present is to make the scheme as complete as possible on both the rent 
and Snperintondeiit sides. I recommend accordingly that the requisite amount be sot 
aside for the payment of urio-half of the salary of superintendents on the subordinate 
educational service scale for ten months. I estimate that for the next year or two to be 
about Rs. 0,000 (on the 1913 basis it is Rs. .5,550 ; with the addition of more houses the 
charges of superintendence will rise, and Government will have to meet that rise) ; the 
rest of the Rs. 15,000 to bo given for rent purposes. I also recommend that Government 
guarantee at IcaU Rs. 15,000, being the equivalent of the charges on the old baisis, and 
that the University bo allowed a reasonable amount of latitude in working their scheme. 
The University has been hampered somewhat in tho past by a too strict censorship by 
Government. Provided the actual proportions demanded from Government are not 
above 30 per cent., and that tho charges are rent properly so called, Government should 
not bind the University to actual maxima in rupees, annas, and picc. But for tho sake of 
estimates Government must set down a tigure, and that figure 1 have just given, f.e., 
Rs. 0,000 for x>aymciit of sujiorintondente and Rs. 24,000 as a reasonable sum at 
present tor the payment of lent, Government oil no account to pay more than 30 pec 
cunt, of the actual rent of tho house. 

All this depends of course on tho understanding that : first, colleges in Calcutta will 
remain stationary in numbeis ; second, that numbers in the prcseiit colleges do not in- 
crease. Tho latter eventuality is not likely, as Calcutta colleges are already oveicrowded. 

The mess inspector tells mo that ton years would be a more feasible time limit than five, 
lie says that he has actually had proposals from landlords to build houses for messes 
according to tho university requirements, but tho landlords demand long leases. While 
encouraging long leases in every way, 1 do not think that a five years’ term of tho grant 
will interfere with them. The University may safely make ten years’ leases, hut Govern- 
ment should have the oiiportunity of reviewing the position after live years. Tho Univer- 
sity need not fear being let down ” by Government in the matter. Only the very best 
houses on the present list and those which may be specially built as messes will be taken 
on leases exceeding live years, and tho University might safely make leases for twenty 
years — not only ten — for some of them. He is very optimistic indeed who can see Calcutta 
provided with hoste's for all students in the space of ten years. Mr. Banerjea holds that 
no time limit should bo set at all. The main reason for the time limit is that a rearrange- 
ment yiiay bo necessary after a number of years. If everything works out satisfactorily 
tho system will bo continued ; if in the meantime some unforeseen circumstances upset 
calculations some new basis may have to bo adopted. 

I should like it to be clear, however, that the time limit of five years is not a vital point 
in the proposed scheme. If the University feel unable to make long leases with tho present 
conditions, they can be given a guarantee that long leases for messes will be honoured by 
Oovernment. 

The principles, then, which will govern the estimates are — 

(1) 30 cent, of the rent of each attached mess will be borne by Government as 
far as funds allow. The actual sum available will give a good start to the 
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scheme. In fact, even were aU the money required available, the scheme 
could not be made complete because of the limited supply of houses. 

(2) Government will grant one-half the subordinate educational service grade scale 

for ten months in the year as payment to superintendents. The University 
will have to correlate these two things in the management of the messes in 
making the annual estimates. 

(3) The University may make longer leases than the present term of the grant, viz . , 

five years. The five years is merely a sort of “ break when a review can be 
made. 

(4) The University Students’ Residence Committee will continue as managing 

authority. 


Before concluding this part of the survey of messes I wish to mention several points 
which though not directly or solely connected with the Calcutta 
e>cra muior pons. ]\j;egg Scheme, arc of considerable importance in the general 
question of housing students. 

I have .said so much about the subject of family quarters in hostels and messes already 
, - that I need scarcely mention the subject again. Doubts have 
aim y quar era. been expressed by many people as to the feasibility of family 

quarters. I can say unhesitatingly that there need be no doubt about the subject at all. 
Where they have been established they are quite satisfactory. The difficulty is not one 
of morality or custom but one of architecture. Many Hindu professors will quite willingly 
live in messes with their families if proper building provision is made. Practically every 
one I consulted on this subject takes the point of view I have given. 

Various opinions have been cxpre.ssed as to (lie number of students which one superin- 
tendent can look after properly. Most opinions favour about 40. 
Some authorities say as few as 30. No authority gives more 
than 50. 1 had it repeatedly impressed on me that hostels 

should on no account be built for mure than 50 student^. In eases where there are to 
be more than 50 there should be quarters for more than one superintendent. 

During my tours among messes I was often told that in the case of older brothers 
„ , , . , being at college and younger brothers at school, they should be 

cio^ jsm mebses. allowed to live together. If a college is to he residential this is 
impossible. If the guardian system is continued it may be possible. But college students 
and schoolboys, whatever their relationship, should be kept rigidly apart. No residential 
college in Kngland would ever suggest such a thing as joint school-and-colloge residence. 
On the other hand, the lack of school hostels and messes often makes it desirable that 
an elder brother .should look after his younger brother. The 
real solution to the position is provision of school hostels and 

messes, but that is a problem outside my scope. I do not see 

any probi\bility of schools being properly equipped in this way in Calcutta under the 
present scheme of things. The only way to early efficiency seems to be t lie establishing of 
a local body similar to a school board in the West — a body with powers of raising loans 

or imi)osing rates. It is quite outside the bounds of practical linanco for Government 

to undertake any such scheme. Either the municipality or a separate body, or a 
Government-municipality -general body must be mvitod, or the matter left as it is, 
waiting for the slow improvement which the present system can give. The Hon’blc ]\Ir. 
Horncll, in a paper recently at the Calcutta Social Study Society, has already suggested 
such a body for the interests of a general education. When the housmg argument is 
added to the general argument, the solution suggested seem i the only feasible one for 
securing efficiency within a reasonable time. 


The size of a hostel or 
mess. 


School 

messes. 


hostels and 


IV . — ExpcTisea of managernent. 

The expenses of management of the Calcutta mess scheme have been borne by Govern- 
ment, and I have the following [suggestions regarding these : — 

(a) Contingent expenses . — In previous years, when the mess scheme was under the 
direct control of the Gfovernment, Government granted a sum for contingent 
expenditure for petty repairs in houses used as messes {vide Director of 
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Public Instruction’s ordei No. .344 — ^T., dated 29th June 1906, and General 
Department order No. 674 T. — G., dated 19th May 1906). The annual con- 
tingent grant at that time for petty repairs was Rs. 300. Having regard to 
the number of houses at present engaged and to the likely increase of the 
number of houses to be engaged in the near future, I recommend that a sum 
of Rs. 350 per annum be granted to the University on this account. Such 
an expenditure will be amply justified, for petty alterations can often be 
made in mess houses by which additional rents can be secured from the 
students, for example, the erection of partitions in many cases will secure 
one or two additional seat rents. 

{h) Conveyance allowance . — The conveyance allowance given to the mess superin ten* 
dent at present is Rs. 30. I am convinced that this amount is insufficient. 
The mess inspector at present finds it very difficult on many occasions to find 
conveyances at all which is scarcely to be wondered at, seeing that much of 
his work is done in the early morning and late at night. He tells me that at 
present he has often to pay double fares for carriages because of the hours at 
which he has to engage them. I recommend that conveyance allowance of 
Rr. 70 a month be given to him for the upkeep of a horse and carnage. 
This amount cannot be considered excessive : in fact it is an absolute necessity,, 
especially in view of the increase in the number of messes since the sum of 
Rs. 30 per month was sanctioned, and the probable further increase in the 
future. 

(c) Staff . — At present there are 70 messes, attached and unattached, and if these be 
inspected four times a month the mess inspector will have to inspect about 
10 or 11 messes a day. The office work is becoming heavier every year, 
and, further, besides tour.s of inspection, surprise visits have to be made 
very frequently. To ensure more frequent inspection one assistant is neces* 
sary to help the inspector in his inspection work and also in his office work. 
An additional peon ib also necessary, as the peon at present sanctioned <Cor 
the office has to accompany the inspector on his tours of inspection. I 
recommend that it will be necessary to pay a salary of Rs. 50 a month to the 
additional assistant inspector ; Rs. 8 a month will be necessary for the peon. 
The total comes to Rs. 696 a year. • 

In all, then, I recommend an increase of Rs. 1,230 per year for the management of 
the Calcutta mess scheme. I have taken this as separate, as I do not 
consider that the amount should be met out of the proposed additional 
Rs. 15,000. Some other source niay be found to provide the small sum 
required. 

V . — Students messes ovtside Calcutta. 

(i) Historical . — At the beginning of the Calcutta mess scheme little heed was given to- 
miifassal messes. It soon became apparent, however, that to make the Calcutta scheme 
effective it would be necessary to consider the mufassal. In his letter No. 399 of the 
31st March 1906 Mr. (now Sir Archdale) Earle pointed out that it would be impossible 
to submit a satisfactory scheme for messes unless the mufassal messes were taken into 
account. Mr. Earle noted that a considerable amount of uneasiness had arisen among 
principals of colleges in Calcutta from the feeling that the mterests of their colleges would 
be prejudiced unless rules similar to the Calcutta rules w^ere introduced for the mufassal 
colleges. They feared that the students would chafe under the new discipline introduced 
and as a result would leave Calcutta colleges for mufassal colleges. Mr. Earle, accordmgly 
in order to tqualise matters, authorised Mr. Tipping to make arrangements to introduce 
a similar scheme in the mufassal from the beginning of the year 1906. The schem.e for 
the mufassal was practically the same as that adopted for Calcutta, that is to say Govern- 
ment was to pay the difference in rent between the actual rent recovered from the students 
and the amount paid for the house. It was also agreed that a certain amount should 
be given for the payment of salaries to' superintendents, and on these principles seven 
colleges in the mufassal received grants from Government. In letter No. 3038 — T. — G., 
sanctioning these proposals. Government accepted the principles, but at the same time 
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emphasized the principle laid down in Government of India letter No. 767, dated the 27th 
July 1912, in which it was stated that all hostels should ultimately be rendered self- 
supporting. In this connexion special attention was drawn to the remarks of the Govern- 
ment of India in connexion with a special grant of Ra. 8,000 a year for the three years 
from 1906 to 1909 for the improvement of collegiate education. The Government of 
India wrote as follows : — 


“ The objects to which the Government of India consider that the special grant 
should generally spealcing be devoted are primarily for the improvement 
of the efficiency of colleges in those respects in which an inspection by the 
University shows them to be defective, and for the encouragement of the 
growth of the residential or hostel system. It is imjiortant that adequate 
arrangements should he made for the residence of those students who do not 
lodge with their parents, guardians or relatives, and for the supervision ot 
resident students. The Government of India are pleased to observe that in 
some provinces voluntary effort is being evoked to a marked extent by the 
judicious action of the local Governments, and they think it desirable to 
encourage such benefactions by giving preference, in cases of doubt, to those 
projects in which a great disposition is shown to supplement the aid given 
by Government by private effort. They do not however desire to limit the 
application of grants to non-recurring expenditure, as they are of opinion 
that improvement in teaching should form part of the programme ot reform 
now being carried out.” 


The Education Dei>artnient, acting on these principles, examined many individual 
cases ; and iti letter No. 78 — T. of the 23rd September 1909 the proposals were submitted 
to Government. These projxisals, in a word, were that the mufassal scheme should be 
continued for three years with effect from the 1st March 1900 at an annual cost of 
Rs. 1,672. The proposals were sanctioned by Government (in letter No. 4788 of the 20th 
December 1909), w ith the saving clause that though Government would have to bear the 
cost for a few years longer, the charges should not become a porimikiont charge on the 
Provincial revenues. 

Present Position . — The following is the list of messes of colleges outside Calcutta 
registered by the Students’ Residence Committee for 1913- 
14 


List of messes, 1913-14. 


Attached mes^ses.* 

Hooghly , 1 

Krishnath College, Berhampore . 4 

Wesleyan College, BanUura . 1 

B. B. College, Muzaffarpur . 1 

Victoria (’ollege, (-omilla . . 1 

Broja Mohan College, Barisal . 2 

Rajshahi College ... 8 

Averagi' niiiiibcr of students in 
each mess . . . ,25*3 


Unattached messes.* 


Burdwaii .... 1 

Cooeh Be liar ... 4 

Coimlla .... 9 

Bankiira .... 1 

Kn.shnagar ... 1 

Average number per mess . 16T 


* A glance at the list w*ill show that there is no general principh^ regulating the relations 
^ oi messes outside Calcutta witli the Umviusitv. In the first 

ar ous toasK u .1 ions place it W'ill be noted that the messes of Dacca, the biggest 
educational centre in Bengal outside Calcutta, arc not mentioned in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity list. 

Students’ residence at Dacca has a system of its own. The Dacca scheme originated 
in a suggestion of the members of the local visiting committee 
( le acca senemt. University of Calcutta. Mr. Sharp, acting on their sug- 

gestions, drew up the scheme, which at present is as follows. The Dacca City Educa- 
tional Council, which is composed of the commissioner of the Dacca division, the district 


* There vs practically no difference between attached and unattached in the mufassal as a rule. 
There is as a rule only one college in erch centre, and the messes are all attached to it. In some case> where 
sulNenlions are given the messes are called attached. 
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m igistrate, the inspector of schools, heads of educational institutions and private mem 
bcrs of recognised position in the town, is the chief body. Of that council there art 
various committees — 

(a) There is a college committee which is recognised by the University as a local 
branch of the Students’ Residence Committee of the University. This com 
mittcc works under the Calcutta University regulations, that is to say i1 
deals with the residence of college students. 

[h) There is a school committee, for the residence of school boys. 

('") There is a finance sub- committee, presided over by the district magistrate 
Its duties are purely financial. 

{'!) There is a committee presided over by the civil surgeon. This committee is 
for medical supervision. 

The second, third, and fourth of these committees arc sub-committccs of the mair 
body of the Dacca City Educational Council. The secretary of tlie Council, as well as oi 
all the committees under the Council, is the proctor. The Proctor selects all the housesj 
which in their turn are inspected by a competent medical authority. The Proctor, who 
i.s a full-time officer, during the year inspects the messes from time to'^time, seeing that 
the rules and regulations of the Committee are respected. 

The Dacca scheme has received the unqualified approval of all the authorities con- 
cerned. The Hon’ble Mr. Beatson-Bell, for example, says (m a letter written in Sep- 
tember 1913) that “ the proctor has been able to effect much improvement in the life oi 
the students.” The numbers of students and schoolboys coming under this scheme have 
risen rapidly, although the scheme was introduced so recently as 1911. In 1911 and 
1912 there were 739 boarders. In 1913-14 the number had risen to 973. 

The collegiate hostels at Dacca are directly under the colleges, but the Dacca City 
Educational Council has under its control all non-collegiate hostels and messes. In 
Dacca for the year ending 31st March 1913 there were 40 messes. In addition to these 
messes in Dacca there are 0 Government and 3 mission hostels. The messes were dis- 
tributed amongst 10 colleges and schools. Ten were mixed messes, two of those neces- 
sitated by caste considerations. 

The success of the Dacca scheme is duo largely to the very liberal way in which Gov- 
ernment has treated it. Government has made up deficits of rent to cover one-third of 
the total house rent paid, and has also sanctioned a scale of payment to superintendents. 
Not only so, but a capital grant was given for improvement and equipment, Rs. 600 in 
1913-14 being spent on improvements. Such improvements are the dividing of rooms 
so as to .suit the number of students, and the purchasing of furniture for the use of super- 
iiitendonis. Further, a special grant is given for medical aid. Five practitioners of the 
assistant surgeon class and one of the sub-assistant surgeon 'class are paid small fixed 
a Ilowcinccs m addition to a capitation grant of annas 2 per hearl per student. Government 
provides m'*dicmes free for the boarders. A special grant has been given also to poor 
Muslim students. It is not difficult for a scheme to be successful with such liberal grants 
from Government. These grants present a striking contrast to the doles given to the Cal- 
cutta messes, which are directly under the parent body, — the Students’ Residence Com- 
mittee. No capital grants, no medical aid grants, and no grants for superintendents 
are given to Calcutta at present at all ; and from the Rs. 15,000 which has been set aside 
provisionally by Government for. the Calcutta scheme only a fraction of the benefits 
of the Dacca scheme can be obtained. 

The success of the Dacca scheme undoubtedly points a moral. The scheme, as 
Mr. Archbold expressed it to me, is expensive but fully worth the expenditure. Relatively 
speaking f.lie Calcutta scheme is very cheap, especially in consideration of the fact that 
schools arc not taken into account in Calcutta at all. Perhaps Government has been 
unduly liberal in the Dacca scheme, taking a burden where the burden should have been 
placed on other shoulders ; but the fact remains that there is a striking contrast between 
the treatment of the two centres. Such differential treatment should if possible be 
avoided. It would bo a most salutary thing were Calcutta and Dacca m the same way 
whatever the principles adopted ; but from tlie exigencies of finances at the present time 
that is impossible. I have already given my recommendations for the Calcutta scheme, 
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Some under other Loca 
Governments. 


and I trust that the relatively small amount of money available for the messes may soon 
be considerably augmented. 

In the second place, several of the messes mentioned in the University list are out- 
] side the scope of our present inquiry. Thus those at Muzallar- 
pur and Cooch Behar have no direct reference to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal ; others — at Krishnagar and llooghly — are 
dnectly under Government; while others in the list were abolished by the time I w.is 
able to visit the places. In the other cases Burdwan, Berhampore, and Comilla) 
extraneous help is given, either in tlie grant of money or giving of free houses or }iartaally 

„ , . free houses, from iirivate sources. Further, the messes in the 

Private help in cases. , , , i i i 

mulassal eenties are very adventitiously formed. Some are 

taken (lor 4th and 2nd year students) for only a fraction of the year (July to December). 

Again, there may be great variation in the number of messes 
ycarVn nmnbers^*^^ required. The messes are all small (the average number m 

a mufassal mess is, attached 23*2, unattached 16*1), and one 
year there may be five messes, another year ten, and the next year none at all. The 
numbers of students vary considerably at soim^ mufassal colleges ; but in no case net‘d 
there be serious unforeseen difficulties, as the University w ill allow only a certain niimber 
of students in proportion to the staff at the college. Further, it is relatively chea]i to 
build hostels in the country districts, and, wdiat is more, there 

C eapnesso os cs. much danger of marked differential treatment as between 

hostels and messes, because the*rcnts of houses suitable for messes are quite modc^rate. 
There is no trouble wdiatsocver on this head in the mufassal at present. 

The housing problem in the centres given in the University returns of messes ;s, ri'la- 
The mufiiaaal problcin, tively to Calcutta, no problem at all. There is no difficulty 
MO problem. in securing adequate houses with sufficiency of air and ligiit. 

♦Supervision is easy, as the colleges ai’o as a rule small, as are the towns in wdiich they 
are situated. In the smaller colleges “ bhady ” students are easily discovered, and in 
small towns students cannot dcpait far from the paths of rectitude without being dis- 
coveied by some one. In no ease did any responsible authority in tlic mufassal make any 
compldints about the difficulty of housing students, and, where nicsscs did exist, I found 
that losponsible superintendents were in charge. Sometimes a student.'.’ mess was next 
door to a professor’s hou.se, and in one or tw'o ca‘^e.s family quarters were provided m the 
mess tor superintendents. In almost all cases satisfactory reports wiTe given. (In one 
or two cases complaints of minor importance were given regarding supcrintcndenoc.) 
•Xor, again, is the guardian system abu.sed in smaller centres as the guardians arc usually 
known to the principals or profes.sors. 

I repeat then — and behind my statement is the authority of every principal I iiibu*- 
viewed — tliat tlio mufassal housing problem is relatively to the C'alcutta problem no 
problem at all. 

For one thing the mufassal college.s are at present on the whole w(41 provided with 

„ , , ho.stels. Only a few students reside in me''.^es, but messt'S ^\lll 

Hostels m mufassal \ j. ^ t ^ ^ i. mi 

hav(? to continue Irom sueli cause as religion or caste, ilius 

in a college pre-eminently Hindu it w ould be waste of mom*y to build a special house tor 
a small and varying number of Muhammadans, or vict vetsd. The caste difficulty also 
will have to be reckoned with longer in the miita.ssal than m Calcutta. 


There is a further point, which, howx'ver, is not for mo to argue m this place. It housing 
Development of mufasal is to be taken account of at all in university education, it seems 
colleges. QjHy reasonable that students should be attracted to centres 

where housing is easy. (By housing I imply not only bricks and mortar, but the whole 
manner of life.) The question whether the University may wish to encourage the develop- 
ment of mufassal colleges from points of view^ other than that of housing belongs to other 
spheres of discussion ; but I can definitely say that from the housing point of view it is 
as clear as daylight that some centripetal force should be brought to boar on Calcutt.i 
mufassal coUogc.s, which should bo dovolot>ed in every possible w ay. While a lakh of rupees 
W'ill buy a patch of land in Calcutta it will build two hostels in the mufassal ; and that 
mufassal hostel will have clean air and large playing fields w’liile tlie Calcutta hostel, which 
wiJl cost about four times as much, will just have enough ground to stand on. It makes 
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one’s heart bleed for the Calcutta students to see the beautiful open squares and airy 
rooms of mufassal hostels and colleges, as contrasted with the stuffy surroundings of the 
Calcutta messes. Why students should come to the expense and crowds of Calcutta 
(especially in view of the often repeated cry of poverty) when the mufassal colleges offer 
a free and fuller life I cannot say. It is perhaps because there is a certain tone in Calcutta 
University life. That may bo so, but as numbers stand at present and as numbers arc 
likely to be, I consider that Government and the University should direct their forces 
whol(‘-heartedly to the double object of having the mufassal colleges adequately 
housed (with ho.stels) and seeing these colleges fully eqiiippcd with staff in order that 
the colh'gos may have lairly wide affiliation. One of the main reasons why students 
rush to C’alcutta is that the colleges in C’alcutta offer a wuder fange of subjects. 

Personally I think it would be lar more economical to leave Calcutta to the existing 
hostt'Is and those already ]>rovided lor from capital grants and the attached messes, and 
to utilise all big grants tor hostels for mufassal purpose. After that Calcutta may bo 
attended to. ''The economy will come in through the action of the centiipetal forces of 
mufassal colleges keejiing students who otherwise would go to Calcutta to themselves. 

Jierommrwdnliotv ^. — After careful consideration of the various points which I 
have rais(‘d in connection w itli messes in the mufassal 1 can only give one main re- 
commendation, and that recommendation, at lea.st for the present, does not involve any 
expenditure. I recommend that the Dacca scheme be extended to every mutassal centre 
where there is a university college. In the first instanee, I recommend that centres 
where .‘students’ mosses exist should have such a committee established wuthout delay. 

I do not think that the elaborate constitution of the Dacca Gity Educational Council 
need be cairi(*d to the smaller centres. Dacca is the only place outside Calcutta which 
has more than one university college, and that may be a reason for the elaborate cons- 
titution ot the C’ouncil. In smaller centres however there is only one university college. 
With one or more schools. It would be quite sufficient, w’ero a committee constituted as 
follows : — 

Prcsidnil — Distiict magistrate. 

Menihem — Principal of th(‘ University College. 

Inspector of schools. 

One professor of the college. 

Head masters of the local zilla or collegiate schools. 

Civil surgeon. 

One or two men of .standing in the town or district. 

The proctor, who would be er-o/fiav eceretaiy of the Committee, need not be a full- 
time officer m tliese smalliT ecntre.s. A local educational officer could act as proctor 
in addition to his own work. An allowance would be necessary for him. 

1’he Committee if constituted would bo responsible for the various branches of ad- 
ministration at present done nominally by sub-committces of the Dacca Cit}’’ Ediicatioual 
Council. A^ far as I could gather these sub- committees of the Dacca City Educational 
Council meet very rarely ; some of them never. 

This is the only recommendation I wish to make for mufassal colleges. It does not. 
at th(‘ moment involve any expenditure ; but in the future some expmiditurc must of 
necessity be involved, for there will have to be an allowance to the proctor, and tluro 
will have to be allow anci^s for such schemes as the committees may send up and are 
approved of by Government. I .suggest that Rai Sahib Bidhu Bhushan Mazumdar, 
the proctor at Dacca — he asked to initiate the schemes in the various centres in Bengal. 
Kegarding the centres outside Bengal, w'o need take no action in the meantime. 

Two additional points of importance fnust be noted. First, this is a matter largely 
concerning the University. The local body must be regarded as a branch of the Students* 
Residence Committee. At present the only control exercised over the messes is that of 
registering their names, places, and numbers of residents. Government h concerned 
mainly with the schools. Not only so, but in certain cases the Bengal Government can 
do no more than recommend in Muzaffarpur and Cooch Bohar). Secondly, where 
private aid is given already, every effort should be made to continue that private aid. 
The encouraging of private effort in local centres might help to perfect the systems more 
than grants from Government can. It is sad to think that Calcutta should show such 
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a slight example in the way of private help. The example is at present given by the 
mufassal. 

In concluding this report, I wish to thank all the gentlemen — principals, professors 
and superintendents — who so kindly gave me their advice on the various points raised. 
I thank especially the mess inspector, Babu Sita Nath Mukherjee, who supplied me with 
many figures and who gave me guidance in finding many of the messes situated in the 
devious streets of Calcutta. 

The 26th October 1914. R. N. GILCHRLST, 


VI. — A ppendice^i. 
(A) 


Serial 

No. 

Year. 

Total number 
ol seats occupied 
by students. 

Total 

number of 
scats occu- 
pied by 
superm- 
tendents 

11 ouse 
rent 

Scat 

rent 

Deficit. 

Rl MARKS. 

1 

1905-00 . 

5 37* 


Rs 

22,146 

Rs. 

15,703 

Rs. 

6,443 

♦Including 


1906-07 . 

419* 

10 

32,307 

19,918 

12,389 

students o f 

Govern m c n t 

3 

1907-08 . 

514* 

38 

26,146 

19,174 

6,972 

college messes. 

4 

1908-09 . 

507* 

38 

30,195 

10,144 

11,051 


5 

1909-10 . 

77.3* 

58 

43,922 

28,120 

15,802 


0 

1910-11 . 

700* 

25 

39,817 

2S817 

11,000 


7 

191M2 . 

C31t 

40 

39,403 

28,111 

11,292 

t Exc 1 u d I n g 

8 

1912-13 . 

8.34t 

63 

5.3,238 

40,452 

12,452 

students of 

Govern m e u t 

9 

191.3-14 . 

925t 

04 

58,514 

43,358 

15,150 

college messes. 



-f 107 0 0 V ern- 
inont col- 
lejjo stud- 
ents.^ 

= 1,0.32 







(B) 

Numbers in Colleges. 

1913-14. 

Number 

College. of 

Students. 

Bangabasi College 796 

Medical College ....... 757 

Metropolitan Institution . . . . . . 1,223 

Presidency College ....... 922 

University Law College ...... 1,533 

Scottish Churches College. ..... 1,000 

Ripon College ........ 1,566 

City College 1,368 

Sanskrit, Central, St. Xavier’s, London Missionary 
Society’s and Church Missionary Society’s 
Colleges, about ...... 900 


Total . 10,06ft 
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(C) 


Proportion of house rent to seat rent and deficit met by Government grant. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Y ear. 

Seat rent. 

Deficit. 

1 

1905-09 

70-9 

29*1 

2 

1900-07 

61-7 

38-3 

3 

1907-08 

7.3*3 

26*7 

4 

1 90S- 09 

63*4 

36*6 

5 

1909-10 

64*0 

36*0 

0 

1910-11 

72*4 

27*6 

J 

1911-12 

71*3 

28*7 

8 

1912-13 

76*0 

24*4 

9 

1913-U 

74*5 

25*9 


(H) 

Attached m ^^ sses . 


Totvl number of skats occupied by students. 


1 

1905-06 . 





537 


2 

1906-07 . 





419 


3 

1907-08 . 





514 


4 

1908-09 . 





507 


6 

1909-10 . 





773 


6 

1910-11 . 





700 


7 

1911-12 . 





631 

{Exclucliiig students of 
(Jovernment colleges 

which manage their 
own messes.) 

8 

1912-13 . 

, 

. 

, 


834 


9 

1913-14 



• 


928 



(F4 

Government scale for payment of superintendents. 
College hostels . 


Number of Boarders. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in the Pro- 
vincial 
Educational 
Service. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in the Sub- 
ordinate 
Educational 
Service. 

Assistant 

Superin- 

tendents. 

, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

20 students or less ..... 

30 

20 


Between 21 and -40 students . 

45 

30 


„ 41 „ 70 „ . . . 

60 

45 

20 

„ 71 „ 100 „ . . . 

75 

60 

30 

„ 101 „ 200 „ . . . 1 

100 

75 

40 

Above 200 students . . . . . j 

125 

90 

50 
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School ho.stels have a scale likewise — 

1 

Number op boarders. ! 

Allowance for 1 Allowance for 

supenntendenta. t assistant 

1 superintendent‘s. 


Rr. 

1 Rr. 

20 boys or loss ..... 

15 

1 

Between 21 and 30 boys _ . . . 

20 


„ 31 „ 40 „ ... 

25 

10 

„ 41 „ 50 „ 

30 

i 15 

„ 51 „ 75 „ ... 

40 

1 20 

„ 71) „ 100 „ • 

50 

25 

Above 100 boys . ... 

60 

30 

In Eastern Bengal the arrangements are 

different, the scale of remuneration heinc 

as follows: — 



Number of boarders. 


Rate of 



remuneration. 



Rs. 

1—15 

4 

10 

26—40 


15 

Over 41 . 

. 

20 


The Kastern Bengal scale has not yet been assimilated to the Western Bengal scale. 


(F) 


Dacca scheme for payment of superintendents. 

(Note by Rai Sahib Bidhu Bhusan Mazumdar, Proctor). 

A scheme of expenditure on account of remuneration to the mpss superintendents in th< toivrt 
of Dacca to hd paid out of the proposed recurring grant of Rs. 16,120 per annum, viz., 
Its. 10.000 from the Imperial grant of Its. 1,32,000 for impi'ovement of hostels, and 
Its. 0,120 ordinary grant from Provincial revenues — vide {a) Director of Public In^ 
struction s letter No. 5439, dated the 4th March 1914, and {b) Assistant Director of 
Public Instruction's demi-official letter No. 854, dated the 19th March 1914. 

The present scale of remuneration to the superintendents at Rs. 10 a month for a 
group ot 25 boarders or less, at Rs. 15 for-2() to 40 boarders, and Rs. 20 for 41 and more 
does not appear to be quite satisfactory, inasmuch as it does not provide for mcreased 
remuneration in proportion to an mcrease in the number of boardens, and the rale is 
certainly very low and does not attract really capable men to work as superintendents, 
though the duties attached to this office, heavy and responsible as they are, require that 
the personnel of the supervismg staff should be very carefully selected. I am therefore 
inclhied to suggest that they should be paid by the capitation system, and I recommend 
that the rate should be Rc. 1 a month per boarder. The system will have the additional 
advantage of mducing the bupcrintendent.s to have all the seats in their respective houses 
filled up, which means that Government will have to pay less to make up deficits in house 
rent. The local circumstances also suggest that the maximum remuneration pa 5 ^able to 
a resident superintendent should not exceed Rs. , the minimum I eiiig Rs. 15 a month. 
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In bigger college messes it is pro loosed to appoint paid monitors instead of assistant 
superintendents, selection being made out of the boarders of active habits and good 
chiracter. For every set of 15 boarders in a college mess a monitor may be appointed, 
an 1 it is proposed to pay him a stipend of Rs. 8 a month ; while in a school mess, where 
the number of boarders exceeds 20, an assistant superintendent on Rs. 8 a month is pro- 
posed to be appointed, selection being made from among the teaching staff. As the 
nu nber of boarders may vary from time to time, and the payment under the proposed 
system will depend upon the number of boarders actually residing in a mess, it is proposed 
to appoint a non-resident superintendent on Rs. 100 a month to assist the inspector of 
residence in the supervision and control of the large staff of resident superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, and monitors, numbering about 74, The accompanying state- 
men j will show the financial aspect of the scheme. It may be noted here that in 
the n^ar future the total expenditures not likely to amount to Rs. 15,636 a year, as the 
houses selected for the residence of students cannot be expected to be fully occupied. It 
is hoped that the system will work equally well when the Dacca University is started and 
the s diool enclave begins to work. 
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For a^ijistant superintendents fas allowed by scale). 
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For aasistaut supermtendeots (as allowed by scale). 
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ADDENDUM. 

In accordance with an unofficial requisition, I submit the following table regarding 
charges for medical attendance. All colleges ♦ attached to the University of Calcutta 
were asked to state their systems of medical supervision. I have arranged the various 
answers in tabular form ; and from the table it will be seen that each individual case has 
its own characteristics. The following general points may be noted : — 

{a) In Government colleges no medical fee is levied on the students. {In Krisbnagar 
College and Dacca College there is a fee of two annas a month for medicines.) 

[h) In many private colleges there is no charge of any kind, for cither medical attend- 
ance or medicines. 

(c) In several colleges there are appreciable charges. These charges are highest in 
colleges with European students. Perphaps the most reasonable sy'^tein ot 
all IS that of the 8cottish Churches College, where there is a monthJy charge 
of eight annas per head among hostel studeni;s. 

{(1) There does not seem to bo any valid reason why students should not pay for 
medical attendance. The only argument to the contrary which I have seen is 
to the effect that college authorities insist on giving better medical attendance 
than the students if left to themselves would seek. This, however, does not 
imply that all the burden should fall on the colleges, A fair and roasoiicible 
fee cannot be grudged. The example of the Scottish Churches College or 
that of the Wesleyan College, Bankura, seems to bo the best, though the latter 
is certainly not too extravagant. 

28th October 1914, R. N. GILCHRIST. 


^ ame of colh'gc. 

Fees gi\en to 
doctors in 
hostels. 

Fees cliarged 
from students 
in hostels 

1 ecs given to 
doctors III 
mcs^cs. 

Fees charged 
from students 
in nicbics. 

Rlmauks. 

(1) Bishop’s College. . 

Its. 360 a 
year. 




Rs 120 arc given to a 
dispensing coui- 

1 pounder. 

(2) Metropolitan Ins- 
titution. 



Rs- 480 a year 
as carnage 
allowance 


i The doctor gets 

Rs. 40 a month O' 

1 carriage allowance 
j No fees arc gi\en 

(3) City College. 





The students call in 

1 their own doctor- 
and pay them from 

1 their own pocket;. 

(4) Rlulnaporo College. 





There is a college 
hobtcl. The stu 

dents make their 
own arrangements. 

(5) Ananda Mohon 

College, Myinen- 

singh. 

Rs. 300 a year 




1 The college has two 
hostels — one for 

R nidus the other lor 
Muliamma d a n s — 
and a mesb. The 
> students pay the 
carnage hire of tlu 
doctor. The 
doctor charges n** 
other fees. 

(6) Serainporo College. 

R.S. 300 a jear 




No special medical 
fccb are taken from 
students, they ate 
Included in the 

general hostel 

establish ment 
oil a r go 


* [The following colleges did not reply — Sanskrit College, Naraiij Victoria College, Vtterpara College, C. ai. S . 
College, Calcutta, and Bangabasi College. 
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Name of college. 

Fees given to 
doctors in 
hostels. 

Fees charged 
from students 
in hostels. 

Fees given to 
doctors in 
messes. 

Fees charged 
from students 
m mosses. 

Rema-uks, 

(7) L. M. S. Institu- 
tion, Jihowaniporc 





Medical charges are 
met partly by the 
college funds and 
partly by tho 

students. 

<8) Victoria College, 
Comilla, 

Rs. 120 a year 




Free medical atten- 
dance is offered to 
the students. 

(9) Scottish Churches 
College. 


Annas 8 a 
month per 
boarder. 



The fees paid bv tho 
students arc paid to 
tho medical officer 
in charge of each 
liostel Tlierc are 
tw'O medical officers 
tor the hostels and 
messes of this col 
lege 

,(10) Loreto House, 

Calcutta, 

Rs 400 a jear 




No extra fee Is levied 
from students for 
medical attendance 
is included 111 tho 
monthly fee of 
Rs. 35 

<11) St. Xavier's Col- 
lege. 

It IS not 
stated uhat 
allowance is 
given to the 
doctor. 

Re. 1 per 

month from 
each stu- 
dent. 

1 



It IS stated that in the 
hostel for Christians 
the .students are 

attended by Lt.- 

Colonel Maynard, 

tho medical officer 
in charge of the 
college. 

(12) Central College, 
Calcutta. 





Then* is no hostel or 
mess attached to 
the college. Tho 

students who reside 
in private lodgings 
make their own 
arrangements. 

(13) Burdwan Kuj 

College. 



• • 


There is one mses 
only attached to the 
c o' 1 1 e g c. The 
doctors are paid by 
the Maharaia of 
Burdwan, and the 
students pay noth- 
ing to the doctors. 

(14) Diocesan College. 

'* 

Eo 1 per men- 
sem foi 

medical ex- 
penses per 
student. 

There is no 
mess atta- 
ched to the 
college. 


There is no system of 
medical attendance. 
A trained nurse 

lives in tho college 
premises Seri 0 u b 
cases are submitted 
to the civil surgeon. 

<VE) J agannath College, 
Dacca. 

1 

Rs. 240 a year 



I charged, but 
j the amount 

I is not given • 

1 

1 

i 

j 

The doctor is in 
charge of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan 
hostels. If any 

other doctor is 

called at the request 
of the boarder, the 
boarder pays the fees. 

(le) Ripon College. . i 





There is no hostel 
attached to the 
college. There are 

ments for medical 
attendance. 


♦Medical attendance at messes attached to the college is sup-' - •> ^ "Government inspector of mi'sses, 

■who appoints » number of local medical practitioners for the V'n ^ <0 ^ r-t la charged from the boarders. 
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Name of college. 


Pees given to 
doctors in 
hostels. 


Pecs charged 
from students 
in hostels. 


Fees given to 
doctors m 


Foes charged 
from students 
in messes. 


(17) Ihoja Mohan 
College, liarlsal. 


(18) TCdvv.iid College. 
Pabiiiv. 


(19) Wesleyan College, [ Rs 500 a j cur Rs 2-8 a \ ear 
iJankaia. t ' is eh a r g e d 

j fioni each 

L student. 


20) Knshn.i Chandra j lls. 00 
C'olU'ge. Ifetiunjuii 


(21) Kiishnath Col- 
lege, lierhampur. 


(22) Hindu Academy, 
Daulatpur. 


Annas 8 a 
month is 
charged Iroin 

each boar- , 

der. j 

No fees ari' 

e h a r g (* d ; 

trom stu- 
dents. 

No fees are No messes at- 
charged. taehe<l to the ■ 

college 


(23) Ivrishnugar Col- 
lege. 


Annas 2 i)er 
month ]>er 
boardi'r for 
medicine. 


(24) Chittagong Col- Rs GOO a > oar No fees are 


or Rs 50 
month. 


charged 
fiom boar- 
ders of 
tiio college 
hostels. 


There are no regular 
and permanent 
urrangc'iuents of 
medical attendance 
at the hostels and 
messes attached to 
the college, and the 
C(Ht of medical at- 
tendance* H borne t)V 
the students 'I’his 
college wants funds 
lor the purpose from 
(tO\einmeiit 

’’I’liis college council 
makes no arrange- 
nii'nt for medical 
attfudanet*, the 

students thcnisi'hes 
mett tin* whole 
(>\pi’u.se This col- 
l(‘i:e wants tnnds lor 
the purjiose from 
tiOM’rnment 

Tl’err are 88 students 
in the colli go 
hostel and ')0 
students iti atta- 
ched ni'Ssts The 
doctor attiuids 

both studi'uts in 
hostels and messes. 

Tlie doctor attends 
the lioarding house 
in ease of emer- 
ge no j 


. . Thf college is mainly 

a residential one .and 
the medn ul chargi 
IS in the hands of a 
graduate ot the 
Mi'.lual College 
The doctor IS not 
])aid am tiling^ in 
the shape ot fees 
and no fei*> are 
eh.irged from stu- 
dents 111 the hostel 

Annas 2 per A medical ofliet'r is in 
Imnrder lor eharge ol the college 

mecheiuc. hostel. the colle- 

geite sehool hostel 
and the unattaelud 

mess of lh( C' llegr 
Draws Rs 3(1 tor 10 
months in tin* \ear. 
except the monttis c^t 
May and June dur- 
ing which ht* gets 
R.s. 30 per month 
tor attc'mian''e at 
the collegiate school 
hostol- 

.. Rocentlv a monthly 

allowMiioe of Rs 80 
has bei'ii sanctioned 
tor this medical 
ottieer There is no 
j me-.s attached to the 

college. 
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Xamo of college. 

Fees given to 
doctors In 
hostels. 

Fees charged 
from students 
in hostels. 

Fees given to 
doctors in 
messes. 

' Fees charged 
from students 
in messes. 

i 

KIiUARKS. 

(2r») Bethuno Collf'»e * 


No fees arc 
; c ii a r g e d 

1 from boar- 
ders. 

No mess is at- 
tached to 
the college. 

1 

j 

The medicul officer 
! attached to this col- 
lege IS in charne of 
several other hostels 
attached to Govern- 
ment institutions on 
a consolidated allow- 
ance of Ka. 14(J a 
j month. 

(ir) Baiblialu Collf'cre. 

Rs 600 a year 
or Rs 50 a 
mouth. 

^ No fee w char- 
ged from Stu- 
dents 

1 

! 

i 

1 


1 

: 

There is an allotment 
ot Its, 300 H year 
and the students 

1 got medicines from 
Government Tliere 
13 no Government 
arrangement lor the 
medical supervi- 

sion of the messes 
attached to this 
colIeg(' and the 

students make tlieir 
own anangeinents 
lor medical 8ii))ervi- 
81011 and inediciuc. 

(27) Hooj^'hly College . 

31s 50 a 

inontli or 
Its 400 a 

year. 

No fee IS 
charged 
from stu- 
dents as 

doctor’s fees. 

I 


The medical ofiQcer 
IS in charge of 

the college Hindu 
hostel, the college 
Muhamni a d a 11 
Hostel and the 

iRfadrassah hostel. 
Tho boarders of the 
hostels get medi- 

cines from the Im- 
anibanih Hospital 
free of charge. 


Ko, Taw Sein. 

The ]n’inciplc3 involved are of far-reachmg impottance, and they affect racial, national, 
political, religious, and ocononiic considerations. India, like China, is suffering from 
overpopulation, and the remedies required a])pear to be of a religious and economic nature. 
Religion brings peace of mind and contentment, and economic reforms produce comfort 
to the physical body and })eace to one's surroundings. So long as rehgion is relegated 
oblivion, and there is an insufficiency of lood and comfort among tlie middle and lower 
classes, so long there are bound to be, from time to time, mutterings, agitations, and 
risings. Such a state of affairs is chronic to an overpopulated country whicli has an 
adverse balance of trade, whose liaiidicrfifts have been, more or less, superseded by the 
introduction of machinery, and whose avenues of livelihood have become restricted 
from docafle to decade. 

^luch relief will beafforded to Indio, if tlic tide of emigration from congested localities 
is guided to East Africa and Mesopotamia, if tlie indigenous industries are revived, if th " 
eastern and western forms of learning are blended, as at the Hmdu University at Benares, 
and if the heads of the principal nutive religions ; Hinduism, Islamism, Buddhism, 
Jainism, and Sikhism, are recognised and subsidised by the State. The TJiathanabaing or 
Buddhist Archbishop of Upper Burma was recognized and subsidized by the British 
GovcTiimout in 1903. Themeasure w^as quite unprecedented in th 3 annals of the Indian 
Empire, but the experiment has proved to be a pronounced success. As compared with 
Lower Burma, there is less crime in Upper Burma, the people are more amenable to 
authority and discipline, the disintegration of native society has been stayed, and the 

• The studeiite i.ay for their medieJnea and when they call in any other doctor for consultation they pay his 
fee also. 
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cooperative movement, which will be tho salvation of the country, has made a greater and 
more rapid progress. In this connection, please see pages 300-301 of tho Asiatic 
Studies, fir si series, by Sir Alfred Lyall, who rocomniends the supervision of a native 
Church by tho State in India, as a matter of political expediency and a recognised duty 
of the State, rather than as an affair of doctrine or opinion. It is to be remembered 
that, in her present condition of civilisation, India cannot afford to have the State sepa- 
rated from the Church, as in France or the United States of America. Besides, it will be 
politically and educationally expedient to have the heads of religions in intimate rela- 
tions with the State, because the educational machinery of the country is mainly controlled, 
guided, and influenced by them. It should be remembered also that, in tlie Fast gener- 
^ly, education is bound up w ith religion, which is tho mainspring of ethics, and wliicli 
brings so much needed solace and consolation to life. Above all, it should bo remem- 
bered that one of tlie main causes of the present desolating and exterminating European 
war is the separation of religion from education, and the preponderance of science and 
mathematics over philosophy, history, and literature 


Mitra, Dam Charan. 

In answering the questions I have confined myself to purely educational questions. 
But the object of the University should be to “ train the mind, body and character 
the result “ not a book but a man.** 

In Bengal, as in other parts of India, the majority of students road only for the 
sake of earning a livelihood — several of them have to prosecute theyi studies under 
groat difficulties. To apply the rules of a residential university to tnem would be 
to deprive them of all means of education For such students as well as for others 
whose primary object is to earn only a livelihood, a separate university should be 
ostablisned in a convenient place. 


Neogi, Dr. P. 

I have pointed out elsewhere that one of tho principal defects of the present system is 
that it is entirely secular, and in no country such a .system of purely secular oducatien 
prevails. I would therefore suggest tho following measures which aim at providing 
religious education to different communities on their own faiths. This principle I hopt‘, 
will not interfere with the principle of religious neutrality which the Government and ti e 
University observe. It is to be noted that theological teaching onlif would be impartt d 
and VO religious rites or rituals of any kind will be performed in educational institutions. 

(r/) The University should establish a separate faculty of theology wdth boards of studies 
in Hindu theology, Muhammadan theology and Christian theology. They will 
prepare syllabusi^s of study. 

{h) Religious education is to be compulsory in all primary and secondary schools and 
one or more teachers should be appointed for the purpose. In case students 
Ixdonging to different religions read in the same school, a religious tcaclur would le 
appointed to teach religion if 20 students belonging to that faith read in that school. 
There will bo no examination in theology in tho matriculation standard but 
students shall have to produce a certificate that they have attended at least 
60 per cent, of the lecturtis on religion delivered. 

(c) No religious rites will be performed in tho school, only teaching will he undertaken. 

Students, however, will bo at liberty to observe religious rites in hostels or messes 
with tho permission of the authorities. 

(d) In colleges the same procedure Avill be adopted but religious education will be 
' optional instead of compulsory. 

I put forw'ard my suggestions with the greatest reserve and would recommend that the 
principle of religious education should be accepted by tho Government and the Senate 
before anything can be done. My idea is that a serious attempt in this direction should 
bo made. To impart religious education to students on the faiths they themselves profess is 
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snrelj/ no violation of the princAple of religious neutrality. My idea is that so far as Hindu 
ridigion is concerned a graduated system of religious and moral teaching may be pro- 
pounded by a properly constituted faculty of theology. For instance, in the primary 
schools, Chaymkya-slokas and moral stories from the Ramayan and the Mafiabharat may be 
taught. During the secondary standard the Bhagabat-GiH and the lives and teachings 
of eminent teachers of Hinduism such as Chaitannya, JSankaracharjya, Kabir and RSrin- 
krishna may be studied. To this the study of the Upanishads may be added in the colleges 
and in this way the students may be kept in touch with what is best in the Hindu religion. 
The teaching throughout should be through the medium of the vernaculars. Similarly 
the Koran and Muhammadan theology and the Bible and Christian theology mav be read 
by Muhammadan and Christian students respectively. 


Payne, The Hon’ble Mr. C. F. 

I am sorry that I am not in a position to answer any of the questions exactly 
in the form in which they arc asked I should like, howevei , to take this oppor- 
tunity to emphasise the very great need for adequate' technical education of a 
practical nature in India. 

Tho Calcutta Coi'poration are authorised, as one of their so-called secondary 
duties, to “ promotii primary and technical education ” in Calcutta , but as a matter 
of fact veiy httl(> has actually been done under this head, though the matter has 
during the last few years been the subject of much investigation and discussion 
between Govefiriment and the Corporation. I have not studied the question 
sulhciently to be able to make any suggestions as to the lines upon which technical 
education can host be conducted in Tndin The point which T particularly wish 
to press is the readiness of Indian young men now-a-dnys to undergo the practical 
training vhich is the necessary accompannra'ut of any useful form of technical 
education. It is frjequontly urged that technical education has not succeeded in 
India, liecause of the unwillingness of Indians to uiuhugo this practical tiaiiung, 
and probably past experience has given some ground for this belief I am strongly 
of opinion, hoAvever, — and I know that a huge number of the members of the 
Clalciitta Coipoiation agree witli me in this, — that at least in Calcutta and elsewhere 
in Bengal, tliero is a large number of young men who are onl\ looking for tlu^ 
opportunity to fit themselves for some trade or profession in which practical train- 
lug is required, and wK) would willingly undergo that training it it w'ere available. 
Tile natural tendency of the young men of Bengal is undoubtedly tow'ards a literal y 
education, but of recent yoais they have had such bitter experience of the difficulty 
of obtaining remunerative employment without technical tinimng of some kind, 
tliat no natural dislike of manual labour will now^ deter them fiom undergoing 
that training. I have .seen a good deal of the practical work of Bengalis in tliC) 
EugiiiQcnng Department of tlie Calcutta Corporation, who have been trained at 
Sibpur; and, generally speaking, I find that they are hy no means unready to 
‘ take off their coats ” and tackle a job of work. Given adequate facilities for train- 
ing in other trades and professions in which technical education is nece.ssary, 1 
do not think that there is any doubt that Indian young men would show' aptitude 
in those directions as well. At pre.seiit there are no opportunities open to them, 
and I am confident that it is this lack of oppoi tuiiiiy rather than the cbsinclination 
to manual laboui which stands in tlio wav of tho economic progress of Bengal 

In order to be effective, technical education in India must be conducted on a 
voiv extensive scale, and at first at all events, the theoretical side must be suf)- 
ordinatod to the practical side of the teaching. It must, of course, be im^rtaken 
by Government, and it w’ill not be sufficient for Gov^ernnient to provide the theore- 
tical teaching and rely upon priv'ate firms to give the practical training in their 
workshops. Such private assistance is most valuable, but it wdll not be sufficient 
in India without largo Government woikshops managed in conjunction wdth 
technical institutes. If training of this kind is provided, there wdll be no lack of 
young men coming forward to avail themselves of it, provided that tho grow^th of 
manufactures goes along with it, so that there is ahvavs employment for those who 
have undergone the training Given these two essential ri'qiiisites and also assum- 
ing that the cost of the course of training is not excessive, th(»re need he no fear 
that the alleged inaptitude of Bengalis towards manual labour and practical 
business management will stand in the w’ay of the success of the scheme. 
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Ramkrislina Mission, Dacca. 

The Dacca Branch of the Kamkriahna Mission beg to make the lollowing suggeations at 
a time when you have just finished gathering information and experience from ail parts 
of India. The late ISwami Vivekananda, as a result of his exh.iustivo study of the his- 
tory of India from thj time of the Vedas to the present age, and from the teaching of 
bis great master fShre Ramkrishna Parmahansa, come to the conclusion that the 
progress of India whether social, moral or educational, must be based on the solid rock of 
religion in future as it was in the past. Anyone who has studied the life of an Indian 
carefully will sec how deeply religion has penetrated into every little act ot his daily life. 
The present system of education has kept this important consideration entirely in the 
background, and the eonseqiience is the lack of strength in character, devotion and 
manliness in most of the men getting modern education. We do not blame all of our 
educated brothers, for many ot them get the necessary tiaining from their good 
parents and soui’ccs other than universities. 

Under those circumstances, ve humbly request you to be so ^ood as to give due consi- 
deration to this fact in lorinulating a scheme tor the improvement ot our Univoisity^ 
We further beg to suggest that, m our hum hie opinion, the object may bo partially gamed 
by introducing even into the present course a compidsory study of the Iiv^es and toai^hings 
of the great religious teachers in the world. The simple lives may bo taught in primary 
and secondary schools, and the teachings and the plulosopliy in them may be studied m 
the advanced classes m colleges. Thus the great examples being always held up before 
the students they will be bound to assimilate even some of the teachings of these great 
masters. 


Trivedi, Ramendra Sunder. 

I confess that I feel a degree of diffidence m submitting to the Uoinmis-^ion my views 
on the questions that have been fonvarded to me for expression of my opinion ou them. 
Each of the questions is broad and comprehensive in its nature, and wall require c.vieful 
thought and mature judgment for an answer. A reasoned and carefully thought out 
reply may require a number of jiages ; a short categorical statement embodying an 
opinion either in the affirmative or in the negative wall be almost useless. The questions 
cover a wide field of investigation and open up important afqiects of tundamental pidueiples 
and their applicability to the present conditions and circumstances ot Indian education. 
What is of fundamental importance as a principle coiiformmg to a definite ideal, aim or 
object, may not be easy ot application. Every institution has a history behind it and 
it Will not do to judge of the merits ol the institution apart from the accidents and 
circumstances that have given it its present shape. No argiimeut based on principles 
alone which may suggest revolutionary changes in structure and constitution without 
reference to the determining factors of environment past or present, will have any value 
for practical reformers. The University of Calcutta is altogether a foreign plant imported 
into this country, belonging to a type that flourished in ft)reign soil. The im[>ortation 
was an urgent necessity of the time, suddenly created by the abrupt introduction of n«w 
conditions of life wuth a new order of political situation ; the fouiulers of tlie new educa- 
tional s^’stem had not the time to study the ideals and methods that w ere indigenous : 
the new system was introduced in entire ignorance and almost in complete defiante of 
the existing social order regulating the everyday life of an ancient people. It was 
a temporary device necessitated by a sudden demand and a sudden emergency. Th« 
framers of the device had to plan out a machinery, but had not the opportunity to think 
out whether it would organically blend with the life, spiritual and secular, of the people 
for whose benefit it was intended. 

The University however has not failed as an institution and as a machinery. It has 
done admirably the w’ork that it was primarily intended to do. It has admirably served 
the purpose for w*hich it was primarily intended. It has given the State a body of faith- 
ful and able servants, that have done and have been doing rneir duty in the new political 
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situation created by British rule ; it has produced a body of cultured citizens who are 
wielding their legitimate influence on civic life under the conditions introduced by close 
contact with the West. What is more valuable still, it has broadened the very base of 
life of an oriental people hitherto accustomed to move along the narrow lines and ways 
of their own in the seclusion imposed upon them by their own history and their geography. 
Western thought and Western culture brought to us through the universities have widen^ 
our field of vision, have placed before us new' duties, have created new aspirations, and 
to-day the land is astir with the promptings of a new life, strugglmg to participate in 
the eternal conflict of life in the world ; striving to bring forth a type of Indian humanity 
which, broadly and securely based on the foundations of its own special culture, will assert 
itself in the presence of the manhood of the world. 

A celebrated Krencli chemist began his well-known work on the history of chemistry 
with the w'ords “ Chemistry is a French science.” Chemistry, at all events, has outgrown 
that stage of develojuncnt in which any particular people might claim it as its own. True 
s lencc, or Vidya, as w'e call it in India, is not a commodity to the use of which any parti- 
cular people can laj^ claim as a monopoly, w'hatever be that people’s share in its manu- 
facture. Science, with its intrinsic worth and its practical usefulness, is of universal 
iiilercst and cannot, in its very nature, be the exclusive possession of any race or people. 
Knowledge, whether Eastern or Western in its origin and development, constitutes the 
spiritual treasure of all humanity ; but varied may be the methods in its pursuit. Each 
race and each people may be allowed to have its owm way in the pursuit, the acquirement, 
and the advancement of knowledge, in accordance with its special instincts, siiecial apti- 
tudes. and special characteristics. Knowledge of the Western sciences cannot be withheld 
from an Eastern people as something alien to them ; but an Eastern people may still he- 
al lowed its possession by methods and means best suited to their traditions and their 
needs. 

There arc men more competent than myself who will give practical and suggestive 
hints in reply to the questions put to them by the Commission, pointing out the ways to 
reform of the University in the existing circumstances of the country. I, on rny part, 
may more profitably confine myself to a brief statement of the aims and ideals of high 
education as understood and believed in India, and of tlie contrast in these respects 
between the India that has come down from the past, and the India that has come iiewdy 
into being under mfiuences from without. In speaking of India, I mean Hindu 
India, for of Muhammadan India which lies alongside of Hindu India I do not feel 
myself competent to speak, though I do not think there is any real conflict in essiMitial 
points betw^een the two so far as educational matters are concerned. 

Very recently there was a movement here for the establishment of an agency and of 
institutions for the purpose of imparting high education “ on national hues ” and 
** under national control”, free from the control of Government and acting alongside, but 
in iependeiitly, of the existing universities. The movement has not so far been successful, 
but it engaged the serious attention of some of the most prominent leaders of the people 
ill the province. The attempt of Governineiit to bring the existing universities under more 
elective official control by the passing of the new Universities Act had the effect of 
e/oking discontent, and almost a spirit of revolt. The spirit has not yet died out. 
The foundation of the Hindu University of Benares, though under Government auspices 
and on the strength of a Government charter, was a measure taken up by Govern- 
ment in satisfaction of a popular demand. The very successful Bolpur Institute of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore and the still more recent Research Institute of Sir J. C. Bose may 
be regarded as tangible instances of materialisation of the same spirit that is working in 
the country and among a people newly awakened to a sense of racial self -consciousness, 
and it will be unwise not to take cognisance of this new spirit in any serious attempt 
at reform of the educational institutions and agencies under the direct control of Govern- 
ment. It is not practicable, neither is it desirable, to try to build anew on entirely 
new feundations ; it is doubtful if any revolutionary changes in aims and methods will 
succeed even if attempted. But the time has arrived for reconsideration of the whole 
question of education from a new point of view. Two sets of ideals, with corresponding 
methods of their realisation — a set of ideals and methods indigenous to the soil and a 
second set imported from abroad— should be placed side by side and a comparative 
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study be made of them in their relation to the existing conditions and exigencies of the 
present situation. The points of contrast must be carefully noted and carefully studied. 
The distinguished educationists to whom the work of reform has been entrusted may thus 
derive some help in thinking out a feasible scheme of reforms which will place our 
educational methods on lines more in accord with the people’s needs and the people’s 
aspirations and in better harmony with the people’s cherished ideals and traditions. 

India, then, I take to be the seat of a special type of culture, which has developed 
or decayed in adapting itself to an everchanging environment, in compliance with the 
laws of historic growth. What is Vidya (knowledge or learning m the broadest sense) 
is, m its peculiarly Indian aspect, an expression of that special type of culture with which 
the name and fame of India is so closely associated. The systems and methods of educa- 
tion that have prevailed in India have had as their object the preservation, the advance- 
ment, and the transmission of its Vidya, There have been very many theories about 
the aim and object of education and they have had their applications ; but India has had 
a theory of her own and Indian educational methods, that is, those that are of indigenous 
origin and growth, have been based, for good or for evil, on that theory. The object 
of education has been defined elsewhere to be the production of the complete man, the 
man successful in holding his own in the struggle for life without hindering the legitimate 
growth of life in others ; the manufacture of the perfect citizen who, with enough freedom 
for self -development, will still be a willing and efficient factor in the corporate life of the 
community or the State. A human being is a person with an individuality of his own; 
he is, further, a citizen, a member of the State, in which his individuality has often to be 
merged. The aim of education is to co-ordinate and reconcile the two aspects of his 
personality, to leave him freedom for self-development in compliance with, and often 
in subordination to, the requirements of his citizenship. The aim is success in life, con* 
sistent with the strength and safety of the fState. 

The Indian theory of education was laid down in distinct and specific terms in the 
Indian Script uies ; and this theory has ruled Indian life for over thirty centuries at the 
least, and it requires definitely to be stated. 

It will not be possible for me here to substantiate my statement if challenged by any 
w'itb the necessary evidence or with neces.sary leference^ to authorities and texts 
m support of it. But I have carefully sifted the evidence afi’orded by the material at 
disposal and will use cautious and carefully worded language. The Indian theory^ ![of 
education may be enunciated as follows : — 

Every man is born with certain moral obligations — Rinas or debts as they are^ 
technically called : — 

(a) Debts to the Higher l^owcrs that govern his being in its inscrutable ways. 

[h) Debts to his ancestors, including the fathers of the race. 

(c) Debts to his neighbours and fellowmen. 

{d) Debts to all sentient creatures that in any way minister to his life’s needs. 

{€) And above all, debts to the RishiSy or the ancient founders of the particular type 
of culture to u hich his life must conform. Real success in life — true self- 
realisation — consists in the supreme satisfaction that a man derives from 
paying olf all his debts and leaving the world with the clean conscience of a 
free man, a man who has freed himself from all obligations to the entire 
environment that gave him his bemg and moulded his life. 

The question of success, in the popular worldly sense being the end and aim of life,, 
here camot arise. Every debt has a corresponding duty to be discharged, and the dis 
charge of that duty, and not success, is the goal of existence. The best education is that 
which qualifies a man to do his duty. The debt to the Rishis is given, with absolute 
unanimity, the first and foremost place in the list of life’s obligations, and the way to 
pay off the debt is by the cultivation of Vidya — the pursuit of knowledge for its ovn 
sake. The ceremonial performance of duty is called a Yajna, or sacrifice, and the 
pursuit of knowledge is the most binding of all Yajnas, 

Vidya is the heritage that has come down from the Rishis, the founders of racial culture ; 
it is the treasure that has been bequeathed to all coming generations to be kept and 
preserved. It has to be passed on to all succeeding generations as a sacred legacy, to be 
kept intact, pure, and unsullied. The debt that a man owes to the Rishis is paid off i£ 
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he Slice (fls in maintaining the purity and the integrity of the Ftefya handed down to him. 
To pay off the debt requires an act of sacrifice, a Fa/na, which as a duty is incumbent 
on every man having a place in the community. It is a moral obligation, and there is 
no shirking it. 

Vidt/a gives a man the second birth that places 'individual life in proper relation to 
communal life. A man that has not formally been declared by his teacher as having 
gone through the necessary course of discipline in the pursuit of Vidya under him is, 
according to strict theory, an unregenerate man, a man who cannot be admitted to full 
social rights and privileges, a man who cannot be permitted even to marry and leave 
lawful progeny. 

Education was thus made compulsory for every free-b^rn Indian, even for the tiller 
of ihe>9oU and the tender of the cattle. It was compulsory because an uneducated man 
was practically debarred from full social status. It involved a corresponding duty on 
the part of the community to devise an organisation for imparting education to every 
me nber of it ; a living, self-acting organisation that would endure independently of any 
driving mechanism anywhere, constantly supplying its motive power and consciously 
regulating its work. The problem was serious, but old India solved the problem in a 
way that hardly finds a ^larallcl elsewhere. The organisition that u as devised has stood 
the test of time, and has lived and e idured through thirty troublous centuries and, though 
moribund and decaying at present, contains the germs of life even to-day. 

I refer to the indigenous system of high (‘ducation still current in the i*oiintry, which 
may be called the iol system. A relic and a survival, it still imparts high education of 
a certain type and standard to tens of thousands of eager students who still seek the 
shelter of the numerous small establishments that lie scatt ered over the whole country. 
It has kept alive the ancient L(‘arning, or KtVi^ya. of India and, what is more valued still, 
it has kej)t alive an ideal in almost its pristine purity, an ideal that India may claim as 
exclusively her owm. 

Speaking for myself T am indebted for what is the most valued possession of my life 
to the benefits of Western educition received under the auspices of my own University. 
The old learning, as it is imparted in our toh% with its narrowness, its one-sidedness, its 
want of breadth and comprehensiveness, has no very particular charm for me ; but I 
cannot but deplore the falling off, the deterioration, of the Ideal. Western education, 
t’lrough the agency of the universities, has renovated our life, has given it vigour, has 
given it expansivenoss ; it has raised high hopes and aspirations. We have been gainers 
on the whole perhaps ; but I cannot bo blind to, and cannot but contemplate without 
sadness, the very many contrasts between the old and the new that have followed the 
falling off of the ideal. I may be permitted to dilate briefly on some of these contrasts. 

According to Indian theory, Yidya is an cud by itself ; knowledge must bo pursued 
for its own sake, quite irresiioctive of any prospect of worldly success. Pursuit of 
knowledge is a duty ; it is Dharma ; it is a Yajnat or sdcritice, necessary for discharging a 
moral obligation. 

To the current generation of students who seek Western education knowledge is valued 
because knowloclge is power, because knowledge brings success in life. The object of 
education may be the production of a perfect or complete man ; but perfect or complete 
manhood is almost synonymous with successful manliood. 7'hus, success in life often 
success in a vulgar souse, becomes the object of education. To most Indians Western 
education is valued because it brings wealth and influence and all that accompanies them. 
To the mediocre student education has become necessary because it is the only means 
that can be relied upon for securing a decent living. 

The education that is imparted in our tolf cannot, in its very nature, be associated 
with worldly success and worldly gain ; as a matter of fact, it is never a way to prosperity. 
The Pandit may be held in high veneration by the public for his learning and attain- 
ments ; he belongs necessarily to the highest rank in society in order of respectability 
and has certain social privileges accorded him ; but ho can never aspire to be a rich 
man. A Pandit addicted to the luxuries of worldly life would be regarded as a mon- 
strosity even at the present day. 

According to theory, education is the birthright of every free man. A man 
must be educated in order to be admitted to full communal status, full civic rights and 
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privileges. It follows of necessity that the door to knowledge must be open to all. 
Poverty should be no bar to acquisition of learning. 

Times have changed and circumstances have altered. Pursuit of Vidya is no longer 
considered to bo the duty of every man ; literacy even is no longer a condition of ad- 
mission to full sociiil status. But the old spirit still lives ; the students that still seek 
admission to ids are mostly very poor ; their number is still considerable ; the number 
will not compare unfavourably with the number of students attracted to the univ'ersities ; 
but instances are rare, even under the present adverse circumstances of an eager and 
earnest student, however poor, being unable to secure food and shelter under the hospit- 
able roof of a Pandit of the old school. 

Western education under modern conditions, on the other hand, is costly ; in most 
cases, it is an expensive luxury Avhich only the favoured few can allord. (Joud students 
may be helped with scholarships and stipends ; cliarity may come to the assistance 
of the lucky few\ But high university education will lemain barred to all but a miserable 
fraction of the population desiious of securing its lent tits. 

Education, being, in theory, compulsory for all, lias to be a free gift. In our 
ioU it is actually a free gift from the teacher to the taught. It is a sin for a Pandit to 
acce])t any regular payment in silver from his j ii] il. He is }'enniltecl to receive personal 
services, and even menial sci vices, from the iu])il, but he cannot expect any jieeiiniary 
reward for his labours. On the contrary, he must 1 c prejiared to feed his pupils and Hnd 
shelter for them under his own roof and must not expect any payment of fee tor the same. 

Under the system introduced under western influences jmpils hav'o to pay tor tli? 
benefits that they receive. They h.ave to pay for their tuition, for tlioir loclging and 
boarding arrangements. This makes ednoation ex})ensive and prohibitive to the majc r 
part of the population. Besides, it introduces n(?w' factors in the mutual relations between 
tjie teacher and the taiiglit that are quite hneign to native and genuine Indian instinct. 

The university student knows that lie pays for liis education, and that his education 
has a solid marketable value — the learning he acquirt.s is potential wealth and power. 
He know s, turther, that liis teacher n orks lor him heean.‘^e he is paid for his work. T(*aehing 
has become a profes.sion, and sometimes a fiaying ^irofession too. Ivlucation has been 
reduced to a transaction subject to the economic laws ( i snpi'ly and demand. A new 
relation between the teacher and the taught ligs been introduced wliich is cntirily 
repugnant to Indian sentiment and Indian habit, s of thought. 

The bond tying a tcaclier to Ins pupil should, according to Indian notions, be a 
purely I’ersonal attaclimont, a tie »)f sMupatliy and trust and co-o])eration. Vidya is 
a free and v^olnntary gift from the feaeher for which he cannot expect any remuneration 
in exchange. But the gift lias to lie received by the student with full faith m his teacher 
and in the sjiirit of the devotee. Both jiarties are free agents in tlic transaction. The 
teaclicr has the freedom to choose liis pupils and the student i.s absolutely free in the 
choice of his leaclier. There is nothing of the nature of a contract restricting the freedom 
of either party and regulating their mutual relation. Tliere is the unwritten law that 
serves the purpose in fixing the i elation. The attachment, the devotion, of an Indian 
student to his (him, in accordance with the traditional system, is proverbial. 

It ia a matter for regret that the relation has completely changed under modern con- 
ditions, The bond is no longer personal, having its strength in moral ol ligations pure 
and simple : many other elements have entered into its composition. The t( acher here 
is a paid employe working under a contract; the pupil demands from him assistance 
of a kind for wliich he lias paid him. Very often the pupil is an unwilling agent who 
has been placed by his legal or natural guardian under a forced course of discipline, with 
its rigorous restrictions and regulations, under which lie frets; and his inborn moral 
nature revolts at times against the system of restrictions imposed upon him against his 
choice. The relation between the teacher and the taught is apt to he bitter at times, 
and the bitterness leads occasionally to unfortunate breaches of discipline. The conse- 
quences are very often disagreeable. They are particularly regrettable when the teacher 
happens to bo a European. The Indian student is naturally touchy in his relation to his 
European teachers ; the European teacher is apt to commit errors of judgment in his 
inability to enter into the feelings of his students. Revolt against the authority of a 
teacher is a thing inconceivable to old India ; it is quite unknown under the iol system. 
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It IS an importation under foreign influences and foreign ideals, and the artificial con- 
ditions imposed from without. 

According to Indian theory, a man without education, a man who cannot pro- 
duce a formal declaration from his teacher as having gone through the appointed course 
of discipline, or Brahmacharya^ in pursuit of Vidya, is denied full participation in the duties 
pertaining to civic life. Accordingly, it becomes the duty of the community to provide 
and maintain an agency for the work of educating every member of it. In India the 
problem was solved by the institution of a permanent hereditary class of teachers, the 
much maligned class of Brahmans. The institution had its defects and demerits as 
it had to grant special privileges to a hereditary caste, but it was the practical solution 
of the problem that India was required to face under the circumstances conditioned 
by its special theory of education. While the duty of every member of the community 
was to learn, the duty of every man belonging to this class was to teach, as well as to learn, 
to receive^ Ffdya {adhyayana), as well as to give it {adhyapana). He was the trusted 
custodian of traditional learning ; and his duty consisted in keeping and preserving, as 
well as in advancing and transmitting the treasure of ancient lore that was trusted to his 
keeping. He had to impart it to his chosen pupils freely, and it was the duty of the 
community to provide him the means of decent living. The life of a teacher under such 
conditions cannot be a life of affluence or luxury ; and, ordinarily, it had to be a life of 
large sacrifice. The teacher had to live a severely austere life, eschewing all luxuries. 
His wants were few, and the community had to minister to those tew wants. The motto 
of his life was to maintain a standard of plain living and high thinking ; society found 
pleasure in granting him some special privileges; he belonged to the rank held highest 
in social estimation ; he had not to bend bis knee before the mightiest in the land ; he 
had complete independence in the performance of the duties of his peaceful vocation. 
The State, as a rule, did not interfere with his w’ork ; he had full freedom of teaching and 
preaching; he had the support of the community. behind him, and hardly needed any 
support from the State. Kings, princes, and rich men might help and honour him with 
gifts and presents, with fiidowinents in land or money, in accordance with their personal 
predilections; but the State, as such, did not concern itself rnucli ab3ut meddling with 
his affairs. The class of teachers had some legal jirivileges and exemptions ; and the 
State was the guardian of the legal rights of them, as of any other clas.s of citizens under 
ts protection. 

The whole system of Western civili'-ation, with its Greco-Roman foundation, hangs 
on the hinge connecting the citizen to the State. The whole trend of the system is to 
produce a good citizen, a citizen whose life will be subservient primarily to the needs 
of the State. Any degree of personal liberty that he may be permitted to enjoy is allowed 
by sufferance; the State keeps to itself the right to withdraw the liberty that is 
temporarily granted to a citizen, to a class of citizens, or to a corjioration the moment 
that the existence of the State is imperilled. 

In the West all self-governing institutions, including the universities, that were of 
spontaneous origin and growth have had their liberties defined by cliarters granted by 
heads of the State and even those liberties have frequently been interfered with. Modern 
universities have their constitutions and powers strictly defined by statute that may 
any moment be repealed or modified at the bidding of the State. Modern Indian 
universities are institutions of this class ; moreover, as inacliincs, tliey owe their dr.ving 
and motive power to the State. The affairs of the State here are under the full co itrol 
of a body of foreigners who, however well-intentioneil and liberal-minded, have to act 
in almost entire ignorance of the modes of life and the habits of thought of an alien people. 
They are out of touch, and out of sympathy, with the deepest springs of life — the innate 
instincts and most cherished ideals of the people under their care and protection. The 
universities and educational establishments here in modern India are all machines that 
require constant care and constant control of an ever-watchful Government, and are in 
constant reed of mending and repairing. As a necessary consequence they cannot be 
allowed the freedom of spontaneous development along the lines most suited to the needs 
of the people, lines most in accordance with the needs of organic life. The life and the 
work of the teacher and the taught have to be fettered by mechanical regulations, by 
chains of restrietk-ns forged at the official smithy. The restrictions are framed with 
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an eye towards expediency and the efficiency of the State in the performance of its own 
work. The university degree is primarily a test of fitness in the service of the State 
and the whole affair is made subservient to an efficient application of that test. The test 
applied is an endless chain of examinations conducted with the sole object of eliminating 
the unfit. We have a series of sifting operations for the selection of useful and com- 
petent servants for the State and desirable citizens for conducting public life along proper 
and decent channels. The University affords a field for competition to candidates in 
want of a recognised place in public life ; and the main business of the University reduces 
itself to inventing the most effective method of eiim'natingas manv of the unfit as is 
practicable under the circumstances. The end of university education — the advance- 
ment of learning, which my own University has accepted for its motto — has receded 
to a distance and is haK-forgofcten in the striving for the maintenance of a suitable 
standard of test of fitness among the clamorous claimants for its degree. 

Any talk of freedom becomes idle and irrelevant, and almost impertinent, under such 
circumstances. The tol system, which is a relic, a decayed relic of the past, may still 
boast of freedom, of almost absolute freedom. It enjoyed absolute freedom from State 
interference till lately when Government instituted title examinations tor its students and 
forced its protection upon them. The teacher has the freedom still to select his pupils, 
and to select the course of study. He has full freedom to interpret his texts ; the student 
is free in the choice of his teachers and in tlie choice of his subject of study. His loyalty 
to his teacher is spontaneous and stands in need of no rules of discipline. No hard-and 
fast rules for compelling and regulating attendance are needed for him. No fines, no 
penalties, need be imposed upon him for misbehaviour ; no black-books need be kept for 
recording his conduct. No formal examination, preliminary, intermediate, or final, con- 
ducted along mechanical lines, is necessary for testing his fitness for life. He is let off 
by his teacher after he has gone through his course, and the public is expected to be the 
final judge of his fitness. His education hardly makes him fit for the struggle for life; 
the braftclics of learning that form the subjects of his study arc perhaps barren and fruit- 
less, and narrow according to modern standards. But his course of trainmg moulds his 
character ; his learning gives a position of honour and esteem in society. Above all, 
he represents an ideal — an ideal associated with a high standard of culture, a course of 
Helf-imposed discipline and a senes of voluntary self-denial and sacrifice. Western educa- 
tion has given us much ; we have been great gainers; but tlieie has been a cost, a cost 
as regards culture, a cost as regards respect for self and reverence for others, a cost as 
regards the nobility and dignity of life. 


AVoodroffe, The Hon’ble Sir John. 

Not being an educational expert I will not attempt to deal with the technical details 
involved in the questions submitted to me. I wish only to say a few words on a radical 
matter, namely, the general attitude we should adopt as regards Indian education. Wo 
cannot separate the question of university education from that of education in general. 
The undergraduate has already been made or spoiled in the family, school, or college. Nor, 
if we pursue the subject to the end, can wo avoid an enquiry into political, religious, and 
cultural questions in general. The fundamental fact is that a Government alien in race, 
habits, thought, feelings, religion, and general culture controls the education (more and 
more strictly in recent years) and essays to teach the people of this country. It has been 
well said that probably in the whole world there are not two more dissimilar persons than 
an Englishman and a Hindu. The position is unnatural ; and injurious to the true inter- 
ests of this country. This control may bo, and I think has been, directed by self -regarding 
political motives. But, even if the point of view be one which priinarily regards the in- 
terests of the Indian people, there is still place for conflicting theories and practice. There 
are some (the foremost of whom may be called missionaries of race) who, sincerely bohev- 
ing in the superiority of Western civilisation, think that it will be for the benefit of India 
to impose it on the East. The product of this system is Macaulay^s “Coloured Englishman'*, 
The drift of education has been in this direction. As my friend Mr. Havell (formerly 
principal of the Calcutta School of Art) has rightly said, the fault of the Anglo-Indian 
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eaucatioiial Hysteiu is that, instead of harmonising with, and supplementing, national 
culture, it is antagonistic to, and destructive, of it. Sir George Birdwood says of the system 
that it “ has destroyed in Indians the love of their own literature, the quickening soul of 
a people, and their delight in their own arts and, worst of all, their repose in their own 
traditional and national religion, has disgusted them with their own homes, theii 
parents, and their sisters, their very wives, and brought discontent into every family so 
far as its i)aneful influences have reached.” 

Since writing the above I have read a speech recently addressed by Sir Subrahmania 
Aiyar to the law students at Madras in which pointing out that it seems to be thought 
that the aim and end of British tutelage in India is to Westernise Fts children, says that the 
fulfilment of that aim must, in the very nature of things, tend to sap all true life and initiat* 
ivc natural to the people as a distinctly Eastern race destined to evolve on lines of its 
own. He also refers to a recent issue of the English journal — the Statist — to the effect 
that tho object of the present rule seems intended to int t imorphosc the Indian into 
“ a quasi-English breed.” Such a breed, I may add, is likely to lead to half- thinking, 
inefficient action, and worse. 

As nothing is wholly evil I personally believe that some benefits have been gained 
through the education given but, looking upon tho matter as a whole, I concur in thinking 
that this education has had baneful effects. What else can be expected from a position 
so unnaturcal ? Wrong education is the cause of physical and mental strain and sa^iping 
of moral strength. It is productive of instability leading, in the case of some, to violence, 
in tho ease of others to a paralysing inner conflict or a sense of intolerable oppression and, 
in a large number of ordinary and inferior natures, to imitation, automatism, and sub^erv- 
ienco. The influences working on the student have been deracialismg (if I may use tho 
word to denote destruction ot racial characteristics), devitalising, and deforming. 

If they have not worked their full evil it is due to the resistance of tho racial spirit 
defending itself against tlic assaults, increasing in number and strength, made upon it 
in recent years. 

Personally, I should like to see the education of the Indian jieople in the haiuK of 
Indians themselves, without any interference fioiii Government a'< at present constituted. 
B it, if Oovemmeut must contiol education, the principle on which it now proceeds should 
bo changed. 

Let us recognise the strength, persistence, and value of the racial cbaract eristic, of the 
Indian pcojdo who have survived in a way and to a degree which is not seen in the case of 
any other country in the world. It is not necessary to enquire into the que.stion of the 
respective superiority of the civilisation of East and West. It is suflicient to hold that 
Inciian civilisation is the best for the pcojile w ho.se furetathers have evolved it. Let us 
stop all attempts, direct or indu'cct, whether political or religious, to impose our beliefs 
and jiractiees on a people to whom they are foreign. Let us admit and give effect to the 
claim of the true Indian patiiot that Ids language, history, literature, art, plaff'sophy, 
religion, geneial culture, and ideals should be given the primarc place in tlie pro, scribed 
courses of study. 

If education be to educe, what can be educed from the Indian mind and character hut 
inherited racial impressions ? Is it education to neglect or supprc.ss these and to ciam it 
with foreign stuff ? This observation does not exclude any foim of knowledge — Western 
or otherwise. Knowledge is knowledge whether it comes from East or West. An Inciian 
student is none the less true to his type because his own. cultural inheritance has been en- 
riched by wdiat of w'orth tho West can give. It is directed to the positive cultivation of 
Indian, culture and, in other matters, the adoption of an attitude favourable to it. The 17th 
question asks whether the conditions under wdiicli students live undermine traditional 
morality. “ Oonditmns ” (if I understand the question rightly) indicates that the ques- 
tion has in view onij" some superficial features of the student's life. Where morality (I 
use the term in its general sense) has been undermined it is due in primary degree to the 
alleged “ neutrality ” of the State as regards religion, its teaching, which ignores religion, 
the past attacks on the Indian religions, Hindu and Musalman, Westernising influences, 
and the general atmosphere produced by the.se and other causes. 

How can traditional morality be preserved when the whole course of educa tion is to 
gnore it and thus leave it the ea.sier prey of sectarian attack and secular scepticism ? How 
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can the Indiana student present an effective attitude to life if the source of his vitality is 
neglected or suppressed and his movements are cramped by foreign vestures ? It is true 
that an increasing national consciousness has been, to some extent, remedying the evils 
of an English education on English principles by English teachers but the necessity to 
remove the causes of these evils still remains. 

It follows from the above views that, in my opinion, education should bo such as a true^ 
and not a denationalised, Indian would desure to see given and would himself, if an educat* 
or, give. Such an education can only be properly given by an Indian, able m his subject 
and inspired by great ideals, who has not been denationalised under the English system of 
education which has hitherto jirevailed. The class here excepted may be less competent 
to teach than the English original of which they are a copy. All intriguers for posts of 
teachers and professors should bo rigorously suppressed. As a result of this it follows 
that distinctions in the Educational Service should be abolished and Indians should be em- 
ployed in every case except those in which the expert knowledge of an European (and not 
necessarily an Englishman) justifies his appointment. The educational (jurriculnin should 
give Indian culture and the Indian standpoint tlie primary place. Art should be 
recognised, and not, as it now, ignored, by the University. India being an agricultural 
country there should be courses of agriculture, professors!) ips, and travelling agricul- 
tural lectureships. Law is at present too much encouraged. All the public opinion 
with whicli I am acquainted is against the further multiplication of lawyers. Teaching 
should bo in the vernacular as much as possible. 8(iidents are greatly strained by having 
to learn in a foreign tongue. The University should be as free of (lovernmciit inter- 
ference and haveasinucli independence of action as is possible. There should certainly 
be a large degree of freedom of teaching and study. In short, I would claim for the 
University every freedom to follow those ideals which the past history of India and its 
past and present Indian culture pre-cut to it. 
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The senior tt'achcrs of secondary schools should be elected as members of the-^ senate 
to represent the interests of those schools. 

The matriculation examination should be conducted chiefly by the teachers of 
Becondary schools. 


Dunn, S. G. 

In answering the questions put by the Commission I have been deliberately brief 
because I believe that my opinions on many of the subjects under review are already 
before the members of the Commission in various forms, aud it would be a waste of their 
time to repeat them. I may, however, refer here to a condition wliich appears to me 
essential, viz., the improvement of the schools, as preliminary to any reform of the Univers- 
ities. No attempt to improve university education can possibly succeed until better 
material is sent up from the schools. 


Heaton, B. 

I must apologise for coming forward as the reader ot the first paper at the Calcutta 
centre of the Indian Educational Service A.<^sociation and say merely in explanation that, 
the Civil Engiiieeiing College vacation being now on, I have at present, perhaps, more 
leisure than other members, and I feel that wc, at headquarters, cannot afford to lot the 
activity of the Dacca and Patna centres put us to shame. 

3Iy reason for selecting the .subject oiage at the matriculation is that this Is, perhaps, the 
question nf most moment at pre.sent, and it is, therefore, advisable that we should exchange 
idea® on this matter. It is certainly one that most intimately concerns those of us engaged 
in collegiate education. Eor, if the schools supply us with poor material, wo are very 
much handicapped and, when the public see that the output of the colleges is poor also, 
they will not be patient with us if we throw the fault upon the schools. 

To make this point clearer : — At the Engineering College and technical schools w'e are, 
perhaps, more closely affected by inferior school education than other colleges. We, at 
Sibpur, cannot attempt to make up any deficiencies in general education that our students 
may have. All our time must necessarily be spent upon professional subjects and in 
teac-hing the more technical aspects of mathematics and science. We are not consulted 
about tho matriculation course or standard and must, perforce, accept w hat you gentle- 
men of tho arts and science faculties send us, for you are looked upon as the controllers 
of the matriculation. 

At the reorgani.sation of the Calcutta University your predecessors treated us badly 
in abolishing drawing from the syllabus of high schools, and in concentrating the eduoa- 
t'onal efforts still further upon developing tho brain and memory to tho utter neglect of 
the hand and eye. 

The re.sult is that our efforts at the technical institutions are very seriously hampered 
for we have to devote a large amount of time from our already short courses to making 
up our students’ deficiency in drawing. This loss of time must, natoally, result in either 
a low'ering oi our professional standards or in a larger mortality amongst the candidates 
at our professional examinations. To show how very seriously we are handicapped by 
the posenl absurdly low standard of the matriculation or, perhaps I may say the absolutely 
inferior standard of our schools and their engrossment by the matriculation subjects to 
the exclusion of all others of equal importance in a liberal education, wo need only to 
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compare the educational equipment of a lad joining an engineering college in England nith 
that of an Indian student in Bengal. 

In England there are modern sides at all public schools and, in many cases, special 
engineering sides also. Lads who intend to follow engineering as a profession are able to 
Bpecialise in mathematics, science, drawing, carpentry, and, in some .cases, surveying and 
metal-working, before admission to engineering colleges. In Bengal, except in the B. 
classes, where the numbers are exceedingly small, no such opportunities are offered. What 
is the reason ? The chief reason for this absence of special courses is the absurdly low 
standard of age set up for the matriculation examination. If this wore postponed for 
two years then the conditions would approximate to those of English, European, and 
American universities and then we would be able, in the two higher years, to develop 
proper modern sides to our schools and would be able to send out to our colleges lads 
properly equipped for a collegiate education. 

Wo could oven now do something towards improving matters, so far as professional 
colleges are concorned, by restoring drawing to the high schools and making it a compulsory 
subject for all candidates wishing to join science, engineering, and medical colleges. But wo 
cannot hope to be able to establish our B.A.’s, M.A.’s, etc., in the eyes of the educated 
world on an equal footing with those of Western univer.sities until we settle this school 
question upon reasonable lines. How can this bo done ? This is a problem primarily 
for our arts and science faculties. Should we add two years to the school courses ? Or 
should we create junior colleges confined to remodelled l.xV. and 1. 8c. teaching to pre- 
pare lads for admission to our university colleges at which all B.A., B.Sc., M A., and 
M.So, teaching should bo centralised? These are questions upon which the Indian 
Educational 8ervice must form definite opinions lor, if we are to have any influence in 
education, wo must be prepared to speak out resolutely and to take a lead. 

As a small contribution to this discussion I have been at pains to investigate some 
aspects of the present matriculation examination so far as the age question is concerned. 

We may compare the relative ages of successful candidates at the entrance examin- 
ation of 1904 and the matriculation of 1914 — both normal years. In 1904 wo were not 
thinking of reorganising, and in 1914 we have settled clown after reorganisation. In 
1904 about 700 candidates below s'xtcen passed the entrance, including some half a dozen 
below twelve years of ago. The greatest number of successful candidates w as between 
fle^^enteen and eighteen years of age. 

In 1914 we find, as we would expect (owing to tho holding back of the more brilliant 
lads under sixteen), that tho'gre.itor nurabor.s are between sixteen and seventeen years of 
age and it appears that the standard of the examination has been made more suitable for 
lads of that age than for those older. This, I think, points to the fact so often expressed 
by inspectors and headmasters that tho matriculation examination is of an easier 
standard than the old entrance. 

As a further proof of tho low^ering of the standard of education imparted at the schools 
1 may mention that, when making enquiries as to tho reasons for tho decline in numbers 
attending technical schools and B classes in Bengal, the very first ai*gument put foiwvard 
by a headmaster is the easier matriculation standard and, therefore, the correspondingly 
stiffer standard of our professional examination which we have tried to maintain at an 
ev^en level. That wo find it more difficult to bring matriculates up to our professional 
standards than the old entrance is due entirely to tho omission of drawing. Withoui 
this subject our lads cannot undor.stand engineering text-books or black-board 

sketching properly and so all our technical subjects suffer. The percentage of passes 
at tho Civil Engineering College, taking all the examinations of our apprentice depart- 
ment into account, has fallen from 79-8 per cent in the case of old entrance candidates 
'(previous to the introduction of the matriculation) to 65 per cent since then, while 
the relative figure of our B final lads is 3 per cent higher. 

If we examine tho numbers that pass at various ages in tho first, second, and third 
divisions of the matriculation examination we see that the matriculation tests are more 
suitable for lads of sixteen to seventeen than for older lads. 

The present examination standard based on the matriculation course must tend to 
flood our college with young and immature lads. O^er 80 per cent of the candidates 
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between 16 and 16 3 pass the examination; at 24 years of age the figure drops to below 
40 per cent. 

it would bo very interesting to compile similar statistics or figures for the intermediate 
and bachelor standards, but this cannot be done without very great trouble for there 
is no record of the ages of the candidates. Information compiled from the Civil Engin- 
eering Collogo records shows that a candidate for an engineering college wastes 
time by going up for his B. 8c. after taking the I.8c. and also that I. 8c. second division 
lads are extraordinarily poor compared to tho^e that pass in the first division. 

My last point has no educational value ; it merely is that it is more fashionable in 
Bengal for male babies to bo born in the first quarter ot the year than in any other. 

Out of 6,700 successful candidates at the 1914 matriculation over 3,000 were born in 
Januarj% February, or March, 


Mackenzie, A. H. 

Proposals for reform in education sooner or later resoiv'e themselv^es into the question : — 
VVlieiH' is the money to oonie from ? As Hchem<*s of reform in university education vill 
be largely ineffective unless there is considerable imjirovenient in secondary education 
a consideration of the means by which secondary schools can be financed ma}" perhaps 
not lie considered irrelevant to the subject of the Commission’s enquiry. 

Th(*re are at present throe main sources fioin which secondary schools are financs'd^ 
rts. grants from provincial funds lees, and jirivate endowments. The most pressing 
educational need of the day is a rajiid and wide expansion of primary education; as 
secondar}^ education now has (if wo com[)are the figures for India with those of Western 
eonntricH) more than its fair share of provincial funds, the additional aid that can be 
cxpe'*ted from this source will not go tar towards effecting improvement. Fees, when 
we eonsidcr the class from wdiich the majority of pupils is diaw marc now reasonably 
high m Covernmont schools. An increase is possilde in aidi'd schools, imt not to the 
extent that wdll provide anything apjiroaching the additJonal funds recpiired to put 
tliese schools on a sound financial footing. Private liberality has alreadv done much 
for .secondary education but, m tiio future, the new universities w ill make sueh groat 
demands upon it that little will be left for .‘'ccondary edueatiuu. The only possible 
means of raising the necessary funds iv local taxation. 

A local rate for secondary education wall be tolerated only if the peojih* w'ho pay it 
have a voice in controlling the exjicnditure and will, consequently, involve radical clianges 
in the .system of educational administration. 

1 would sUL'ge.st that in each division there .‘should be a Secondary Education Com- 
mittee consisting of non-ofticiaF. At the disposal of Ibis committee should be placed 
lump grants from provincial funds for pay of teachers, Imildings, equipment, play- 
grounds, training, etc., according to budgets jirepared by the committi'c and sanc- 
tioned by Coverniuont. These grants .should be distributed by the committee 
to schools in the division. Schools .dionld be eligible for grants only if reported by the 
Education Department to be efficient, and if in receipt of adequate .support from 
local rates raised for secondary education by the muincipality or district board. Private 
schools should remain, at present, under the management of their own committees, but 
the administration tf Government schools (with the exception of a few .schools to be 
maintained and administered by the Education Department as ‘ model ’ schools) should 
be transferred •«» from the department to the committee. The committee .should 
administer also any schools subsequently required by municipalities and district boards 
in order to make iwovision for secondary education in particular localitie.s. 

Tliere are, undoubtedly, dangers in the way of giving a body of la^ men administrative 
control over education. One of these is that, when the committee is large, cleavages occur 
and seiiou.s interchange of thought is difficult. Thus, Dutton and 8iiedden in thoir Edu* 
cational Administration in the United States of America say : — ‘‘There is no case on record 
where a very large board has not ultimately degenerated into a debating society of very 
commonplace nature, and has been a serious handicap to educational progress”. Ex- 
perience, therefore, show's that the number of members on an education committee should 
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be kept low, and it may be noted that in America the numbers have been considerably 
reduced ; in Brooklyn from 116 to 24 and, subsequently, to 5, in Rochester from 16 to 5, 
and in Baltimore from 29 to 9. 

Another danger is the confusion which is apt to arise in the minds of a committee of 
laymen as to the functions which they can efficiently discliarge. The layman can legis- 
late for education ; he can, for example, say where schools arc required, and of what size, 
on what principles grants should be made, what salaries should be paid, what provision 
should be made for the training of teachers ; but the details of school administration 
require expert knowledge. This principle is recognised in England where each important 
committee has its director of education, and in America where the administration of 
schools is in the hands of superintendents responsible to the boards. Experience in these 
countries Avarns us that, it schools are to be handed over to the administrative control 
of a committee ot laymen, it will be neces.sary to require the committee to employ an 
executive officer and to give the latter laige powers of reeommcn<lation and action. 


Maitra, Hera:\ibachandra. 

While we are agitating for the adoption of self-government as the guiding principle 
of British rule in India efforts are being made in certam quarters to deprive us of the 
moderate measure of self-government we now enjoy in a very important sphere of work 
—the control of secondary education. It ivould be a great pity if schemes of Imperial 
magnitude were to divert public attention from tliis subject, Avhich involves questions 
vitally affecting our progress and well-being. And what makes the question an urgent 
one at the present moment is that an earnest effort is sure to be made to press the 
official view, which is set forth in the Report of the Bengal District Administration 
Committee (1013-14), upon the Calcutta University Commission, The proposals of the 
committee are of a most retrograde character, and are entirely antagonistic to the spirit 
of the magnanimous pronouncements of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy on the 
aims to be pursued by England in the government of this country. 

The committee consisted of five members of the Civil Service, three of them from 
proviiices which are lar behind Bengal m respect of educational and general progress. 
The line of action advocated by a committee so constituted — a committee without a single 
educationist or non-official on it— necessarily reflects the views of the Civil .Service— the 
bureaucracy the failure of which to recognise the growing strength of public opinion 
and to sympathise with the aspirations of the people has led to grave blunders in the 
past. And the acceptance of its recommendations on secondary education ivould be 
another grave blunder. In the chapter of the report dealing with the subject there 
IS no trace of the shgditest attempt on the part of the (ommittee to look at things from 
the people’s iioint of vicAv and to ^cciu’e even the appearance of a compromise between 
a desire to augment rlie poivers of Government oflicials and sympathy with the demanda 
of the people. 

The attitude of the committee towards English education is one of undisguised hos- 
tility. It legaids Avesterii culture as an evil since it has produced, and must continue 
to produce, some degree of .social and political unrest”. It speaks of the dangers of 
spreading among an Eastern people a Western education, cut doivn to the lowest possible 
cost, ’With no regard to religious training and with little regard to moral training ” 
And the tone and temper of the committee are so affected by a sense of these dangers 
as to make it ignore tlie actual condition of things. It speaks of an “ extended 
knowledge of English”— it says it has been “ somi broadcast ” in a province where 
according to the census returns, only one male out of a hundred and one female out 
of eight hund^d are “ literate in English and the proportion of those who have a 
knowledge of Enghsh or the vernacular is less than 8 per cent. The unhappy signiflcance 
of such an attitude would only be weakened by comment. It i.s worthy of note that, 
while the committee have spoken so emphatically of the dangers of spre^uliiig a 
western education among an eastern people wthout religious or moral trainmg, they 
have put forward no constructive scheme of a useful education other than Western, or 
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of religious and moral training. From the committee’s point of view all these 
problems, it appears, would be solved by depriving the University of the power to 
recognise schools and making them absolutely dependent upon the favour of the Educa- 
tion Department and of district officers. 

The committee recognise that there is a growing demand for English education. Tho 
hkadralolc, they say want Anglo-vernacular schools and are ready to pay for them”, 
the reason being that “ it is”, in Lord Curzon’s words, “ the basis of all professional or in* 
dustrial employment in India”. While in other provinces Anglo-vernacular schools- 
“ owe their existence mainly to Government or local funds”, in Bengal they “ have been,^ 
and are being, principally established by private effort”. The Director of Public In- 
struction says in his report for 1913-14 that “ the increase in subscriptions, etc., may bo 
attributed to the greater interest which people are now taking in certain grades of educa- 
tion”. Of the 527 liigh schools in the province in that year 277 were unaided. Newly 
established schools are rapidly filled up : an inspector of schools told the committeo 
he “ could not make out where boys came from”. While the demand for an English 
education is increasing that for a purely vernacular education is on the decline. “ The 
general public”, the Dii’ector of PubUc Instruction says, “ has little interest in schools 
which do not include English in their curriculum”, and there is a decrease in the number 
of primary schools, which is attributed to the fact that “ purely vernacular education is 
not in itself popular”. It is quite clear from these facts that, if useful knowledge is to 
be diffused; English education must be allowed to spread, and must not be checked. But 
the aim of the recommendations of the committee is to hinder, and not to help, the spread, 
of English education. 

With regard to the alleged evils of the present system the committee, speaking of 
“ the particularly sinister and prominent part ” played by students dm’ing the recent 
troubles, say ; — ” Most people v^l agree that there must be something seriously wrong 
in the system which produces such phenomena”. The troubles arose from the persistence 
of Government m a measure adopted in defiance of the most vehement public oi>position 
and of emphatic warnings of its evil consequences, and the entire community was affected 
by the ferment which it produced. The system — that is, the fact that the power 
to recognise schools belongs to the syndicate — was not answerable for the effect which 
an administrative measure giving rise to an agitation of unprecedented luagnitude pro- 
duced on the minds of young men who shared the unrest and excitement that pervaded 
the entire comrnmiity. The syndicate exerted itself vigorously to enforce discipbne. 
And, if the fact that students often acted in a lamentable manner be taken as a proof of 
the inefficiency or weakness of the syndicate, the Education Department must also bo 
condemned as weak and inefficient, for instances of breach of discipline were not confined 
to lirivate educational institutions. The Director of Public Instruction in his last report 
deplores the unsatisfactory condition of things in two of the foremost Government colleges 
of the province. As to the relations between the department and the syndicate the 
Committee say (page 150) that, in the case of one school, on the receipt of a represent- 
ation from the secretary, “ the syndicate, apparently without consulting the Sector, 
cancelled their former order ” regarding the removal of the secretary and the president 
of the school on the report of the Director, “ and simply stipulated that the head master 
and one of the staff should be placed on the committee”. The dipector, it must be borne 
in mind, is a member of the syndicate, and Government is represented on it by other 
influential members. When the director is not present at a meeting any question in 
which he is known to be particularly interested is postponed. It is, therefore, difficult 
to believe that, in the particular case in question, the representation submitted to the 
syndicate did not show that there was really a case for the reconsideration of the orders 
previously passed by the syndicate ; and it would bo a grievous injustice to that body 
to come to an unfavourable conclusion without having the actual facts of the case 
placed before us. There have been numerous instances in which the director, after 
having forwarded a report on a school from an inspector, has modified his views on the 
inspector’s recommendations after a discussion at a meeting of the syndicate. There 
have been instances in which members of the syndicate belonging to the Education 
Department have declared some of the demands of an inspector of schools to be 
absolutely unreasonable. 
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With regard to the defects of existing schools those who are of the people, who live 
and move and have their being among them, will differ on some vital points from those- 
who view things from without and are incapable of forming a right estimate of the needs- 
of the people. The committee lay great stress on the reduction of the cost of education, 
as a great evil. They take it to be an indisputable principle that education must not be 
made easily accessible. One of the charges against schools is that they are “ cheap”. 
It is altogether forgotten that it should be the aim of an enlightened educational policy 
to bring useful knowledge within easy reach of the people. Efficiency must be insisted 
upon, and steady efforts must be made to promote efficient teaching. But, in the first place, 
our movement towards the ideal must be gradual, so that existing institutions may be 
given sufficient time to adajit themselves to the requirements of a new and more exact- 
ing system. Secondly, the fact that low fees are charged cannot by itself be taken as a 
proof that the instruction given is of an inferior quality. One of the most notable forms of 
philanthropic endeavour in the most civilised countries is an effort to reduce fees by muni- 
ficent endowments or by grants by the State or by corporations. In the United States,, 
for example, free public schools are established by law. In Scotland half the proceeds 
of the Carnegie Trust is devoted to assisting students. In England and Wales the county 
councils and other local authorities for higher education have authority to pay fees. And 
in a country so poor as India there is far greater need of efforts, both public and private, 
in this direction than in countries which are immensely richer. We hav^e a number of 
really good institutions where the cost of education is largely reduced by endowments 
and by the self-sacrifice of men who have taken to teaching as the vocation which would 
enable them to be most useful to their country. And what is needed is that such institu- 
tions should multiply. We have had very encouraging signs in recent years of a growing 
appreciation of the need of education and readmess on the part of enlightened men to 
spend money liberally on it. Within the- last few yearo a number of good schools have 
been fomided, and in numcious old .schools more money is being spent now than before. 
School fees and other charges have risen everywhere, in some i^laces considerably. What 
is cheap in the estimation of the highly jiaid foicigner is not cheax) to the man with 
a monthly income of Rs. 20 or less, who has to get his sous educated to save them from 
starvation. With 527 high schools and 1,295 middle English schools in a province of 
about 79,000 square miles having a xioiiulation of about 40 millions we hear the com- 
mittee speak of Anglo-vernacular schools “ abounding in villages”, of “ a multitude of 
English schools flung far and wide ” over the jirovince. One school in 43 square miles 
U too many in the estimation of the committee. Such is their enthusiasm in the cause of 
education ! 

So far as the peculiar conditions of a country make it possible to reduce the cost of 
education it is the duty of the peoxile to take the utmost advantage of those conditions. 
The climate of this country enables us to cut down cxx>enditiire on some imx>ortant heads 
without loss of efficiency. One of the points urged against schools by the committee is 
that the buildings are frequently bad and that hostels are poorly housed. The ^committee 
note with surprise that in a hostel they sa^v “ 20 3 'oung hhadralok were liv ing in a collection 
of huts rented from a landholder for 18 a month”. If tlnw had taken the triable 
to visit the homes of these hhadmlok they would have seen that their families were living 
in huts and that it wa.s wdth the utmost difficulty they scraijed together the little money 
needed for keeping these young men at school. If living in a hut disqualifies a boy for 
receiving education let our mofussil schools be emptied of three-fourths of their pupils. 
“ Eor the crowds of boys ”, the committee say, “ w ho come to some high schools from 
distant villages, there is hardly more than a xiretcnce of satisfactory boarding arrange- 
ments”. Tho boys live “ under nominal and careless guardians”. It would be found 
on enquiry that, in most cases, these gentlemen, who have to work hard for their live- 
lihood, were allowing the boys to live with them because, otherwise, they w’ould have no 
chance of receiving any education. As to school-houses we must be prej^ared to tolerate 
thatched houses in this country. Wo have every right to insist that there should be no 
overcrowding, that class-rooms should be dry, well-Ughted and well-ventilated. But these 
essential things may be secured in houses that w^ould look very shabby to high European 
officials. To insist on expensive pucca houses as a sine qua non for schools would be to 
hinder progress* 
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Teachers arc, in most cases, ill-paid and ill-qualified. These are serious evils ; but 
the remedy is not a change of system, but a much larger expenditure of money on schools, 
both by the people and the Government. As has been pointed out above, the committee 
h ive acknowledged that much has been done in Bengal by private effort to promote the 
spread of education, and the Director of Public^Instruction has acknowledged the increas- 
ing willingness of people to spend money for this purpose. Let schools as they are to-day 
be compared with what they were ten years ago — a comparison for which the records 
of the University would furnish abundant material — and it would be seen that consider- 
ablo progress had been made in respect of the qualifications and the salaries of teachers. 

On the question of discipline in schools as affected by political agitation the com* 
mitteo have brought a very serious charge against the S 3 nidicate. They say that “ the 
efforts of Government had failed to prevent this — the enemies of Government from attract- 
ing students — for power mainly lay with the syndicate, whose views of the situation and 
as to discipline and propriety were by no means always identical with those of the Educa- 
tion Department.” It is a sufficient reply to this to cite the testimony of the Director 
of Public Instruction Avho, in his report for 1913-14 (paragraph 28), says that the Univers- 
ity “ almost without exception endorsed the I'ecommendations of the inspectors”. 
Government is powerfully rcjircsented on the syndicate. No less than seven members 
of the syndicate now are Government servants. The views of the department mean 
those embodied in 1 ho re|X)rts of inspectors of .‘Schools, uhich are forwarded to the 
s>Tidicate by the director. Surely a body constituted like the syndicate, with about half 
its members belonging to the Education Department, is no less qualified than an in- 
.spector to comj to a right conclusion as to the steps to be taken to preserve discipline. 
Could any instance be pointed out in which the director and his subordinates in the 
s^mdicate have dissented from the decision of that body ? When has an appeal been 
made to the senate— a body, an overwhelming majority of the members of which are 
Government nominees — on a question of discipline, so that facts nught be freely discussed 
and the public might judge ? And it is admitted by the committee that “ discipline 
had improved owing to the .subsidence of iiolitical agitation.” 

Another charge against the syndicate is that “ the private high schools of Bengal 
are not well regulated,” bccaiiso “ they are under tbo control of a body of gentlemen, 
ordinarily resident in Calcutta.” But for the gravity of the issues involved the humour 
of such a pronouncement by a committee of five, sitting in judgment on Bengal schools, 
three members of which come from distant provinces, woukl be delicious. « 

Certainly most of our schools arc not what they ought to be. But the vital question 
IS arc they going forward or not ? The committee judge from the provincial reports 
that “ little material improvement had been effected in Anglo-vernacular private schools 
in the quinquennium jireccding their enquiry.” Let twenty of the older schools bo chosen 
at random, aiul let tlieir present condition be compared with Avhat they were ton years 
ago : it uill be seen how much has been done to raise them to a higher level. In a matter 
of such importance not general impression.s, but facts, arc the only safe basis to act upon. 

One of the reasons assigned for taking away the power to recognise schools from the 
syndicate is that the matriculation standard is too low. This important question is new 
engaging the attention of the University, and we must wait for the decision of the senate. 
Personally, I think that the matriculation standard has been lo^v'ered by the abolition of 
a text-bpok in English as part (not the whole) of the English courso by the exclusion 
of English history from the eiirriculum, by making jieography an optional subject, 
and by carrying the system of alternative questions too far. We are vitally interested 
in the maintenance of such a standard as may render efficient teaching absolutely neces- 
^a^y ; and, if we are to bo allowed to retain the small measure of self-government which 
we now possess. Government is bomid to let the University take such stops as it may 
think proper for this purpose uuthout seeking pretexts for curtailing the powers of the 
University. A text-book in English was abolished in spite of vehement opposition from 
the Indian members of the senate ; it was said that it would have the effect of raising 
the standard. And now we find that it has really made the examination much easier 
than before. We ought to walk in the light of experience and correct this mistake, which 
was made in spite of our protests. 
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If “ the matrioulation standards are too low” the much-needed improvement of second* 
ary education would not be effected by the creation of an alternative examination. 
Por the majority of students, as the conrttnittee admit (paragraph 173), would seek to 
qualify themselves for admission to colleges by passing the matrieulation and would 
continue to suffer from an unsatisfactory system. And, therefore, if a reform is necessary, 
it must be carried out through the University. 

It is admitted that the Education Department is “ hardly strong enough to under- 
take a school-leaving-certificate examination”, and it is, therefore, urged that it should 
be reinforced. The committee also adimt that “ the necessary curriculum cannot attain 
general success ” until the majority of high schools has more efficient teachers which, 
the committee coolly declare, is improbable “ as long as recognition rests with the Univere- 
ity”. Accusations like these, made in the face of the fact that the University has com- 
pelled schools to employ better qualified teachers and to raise their salaries, deserve no 
answer. 

The matriculation t'xamination with its purely htcrary syllabus cannot, of course, 
satisfy the growmg demand for industrial education. But the proposed school-jinal 
examination would not meet the requirements of the case. The recent outcry against 
the school-leaving certificate examination in Madras and the opposition which an attempt 
to deprive the University of control over the matriculation examination has encountered 
in Bombay show that the committee made a rash prophecy in saying that an examin- 
ation conducted by the department would “ make its way ” in Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the “ middle school scholarship examinations”, which are entirely under 
the control of the department, “ do not meet with general favour”. (Director’s report 
for 1913-14, paragraph 31.) If “ the need for an alternative education to the arts course 
is realised by advanced Indians themselves” that need would not be fulfilled by a scheme 
in which there is even less “ possibility of intellectual stimulus or emotional appeal acting 
upon the emotional nature of the Bengali boy than there is in the matriculation cxaimn- 
ation. The B classes introduced by the Education Department m 1901 have, the com- 
mittee admit, failed utterly. The problem of industrial education cannot be solved with- 
out a large body of thoroughly efficient teachers and a large number of technical schools 
with courses of instruction which, while giving a useful training to those who eamiot 
proceed further, should, at the same time, quafify their pupils for advanced teaching in 
technology, commerce, and agriculture, the demand Tor which is strikuigly shown by the 
numbers of our young men going to other countries to seek it. In Japan, which has a 
population of 54 millions, there are 6,047 special and tcclinical schools. The B classes 
have failed because they load to nothing. The industrial progress of India and the develop- 
ment of its resources cannot bo achieved without the expansion of our universities on 
lines adopted by foreign universities. The Distnet Administration Committee, in deal- 
ing with a question of such magnitude, have aimed at httlc more than placing schools 
under the absolute control of the department and of district officers. 

Another reason assigned in support of a school-final examination is that it ” would 
largely substitute oral tests and school marks awarded on all-round work and conduct 
for proficiency in a written examination As to character and conduct a certificate) 
from the headmaster is insisted upon by the University. Proficiency in a wntten examin- 
ation is not a thing to be despised. But it may be, and ought to be, supplemented by 
oral tests and school work on useful subjects on wliich a written examination is impossible. 
There ought to be examinations and prizes on elocution in every school. The “ disdain of 
manual labour ” created by English education is a real evil, and it would bo an excellent 
thing to introduce training in manual labour of some sort in optional classes in all schools,, 
prizes being given for proficiency in it. If a few enlightened guardians were to set the 
example by compelling their boys to join those classes others would follow. There can 
be no doubt that the University would cordially co-operate with Covernment in 
encouraging the development of our schools on such lines. Mensuration, surveying, aiwl 
drawing were at one time taught as optional subjects in our schools, and there wau an 
examination on them, in addition to the University entrance examination. It would bo a 
very good thing to revive the system of optional classes for teaching these or other subjects, 
certificates being awarded on the results of examinations which would be supplementary 
to the matrioulation. 
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It has been urged by the committee that all schools ought to be placed entirely under 
the control of the department as Government “ has an indefeasible responsibility in 
regard to private schools”. What is the University but an organ of Government, 
created by it for stimulating and controlling high education ? And, why cannot necessary 
reforms be effected through it — a body reorganised and officialised in the face of strong 
public opposition in order that it might be a fit instrument for promoting efficient teach- 
ing ? To turn a senate that has been in existencefor a half a century out of office as an 
unwieldy assembly, to create in its place a compact body filled with the best men 
Government can find, and then to take away all control over schools from the University^ 
in order, it is said, to improve them, is to display signal incapacity and to act in a most 
arbitrary manner in dealing with a matter of the most vital importance. It is acts like 
these which fill the public mind with bitter resentment and create a wide gulf between 
the Government and the people. Is the indefeasible responsibility of Government con* 
fined to secondary education alone ? Does it not extend to collegiate eduation ? And 
it would be an equally valid reason for plac ing the colleges entirely under ‘the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

The committee are not satisfied with recommending that the recognition of schools 
should rest solely wit h the director — I say soldtj, because he already has a potent, and 
almost irresistible, voice in the matter, as is apparent from his own testimony cited above* 
(Report on Public Instruction for 1913-14, paragraph 28.) The committee have proceed- 
ed further and proposed that teachers should be registered and that district officers 
should have the power to veto the appointments of teachers and members of school com- 
mittees Recognition by the director would be “ too slow ” a process ” for the grave 
needs of the situation” while the committee are eager to provide “ a remedy which will 
go with all speed to the root of the mischief.” It is entirely ignored by the committee 
that “ the situation ” may have other aspects, that the people may have some rights 
and aspirations, that Government may have other duties than that of arming itself 
with absolute power to crush schools without a hearing, nay, without an indictment. 
If ” persons of pernicious political antecedents ” have found their way as masters into 
Anglo- vernacular schools (paragraph 187) when were they reported to the University 
without being properly dealt with ? All civilised government, all government that leaves 
people free to choose any lawful calling they like and let them pursue their vocatibns 
until something has been proved against them, all government that is anxious to secure 
the chance of a fair hearing to a person before depriving him of a right is “ slow.” 

“ All Anglo-vernacular schools,” the committee say, “ should be under one authority 
only.” Is the proposal to place schools under the Education Department, and also under 
a district magistrate, consistent with this ? In seeking to make the bureaucracy all- 
powerful the committee do not hesitate to go against doctrines which they have gravely 
laid down. That, men should wan the good opinion of the police — the district officer 
means that — or should avoid incurring the displeasure of the executive in any way in 
order to be teachers or to join committees, is a proposal which would strike at the very 
root of social progress and political advancement. That men should be required to 
prove their innocence before being allowed to do useful work is opposed to the very 
Rindamental principles of civil freedom. 

Is the country to go forward or backward ? The Hon’ble Mr. Lyon said some time 
ago in an address to students : — “ National development in politics is summed up in one 
word — self-govfv’nnmd.'^ — “It must begin low down and grow.” Again, “ Govern- 
ment want to teach the people to govern themselves,” and “ are showing their sincerity 
by providing the machinery.” “The members of Government, a/? Government officials, 
whether Englishmen or Indians, are one in their desire to forioard the advance of your country, 
and we are standing beside you and will go along with you, as comradesto help in the labour 
which you are taking up.” (The italics are mine.) Let the committee’s scheme be 
judged in the light of these w'ords. Let it be judged in the light of the weighty pronounce- 
ment that “ good government is no substitute for self-government.” Here is a proposal 
to deprive us of rights which belong to the meanest citizen of the Empire, to tlurow the- 
country backward, to take away the moderate measure of self-government we now have 
in a matter of vital importance to us, to paralyse the machinery provided by Govern- 
ment itself for that purpose. The people of Bengal cannot be accused of apathy in tke 
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matter of education. It is admitted that their interest in the spread of education has 
been keen, and it is becoming keener every day. They are displaying an increasing readi- 
ness to spend money for securing the inestimable advantages of education. And is the 
response of Government to this spirit of self-help to be the destruction of the very germs 
of self-government and of friendly co-operation between the people and their rulers ? 
Are the nation to have no voice in the organisation and control of secondary education 
because education is, as the committee declare, “ a great national concern? ” Is it be- 
cause education is “ the key to employment, the condition of all national advance and 
prosperity, and the sole stepping-stone for every class of the community to higher things ” 
that those who are in intimate contact with the starving seekers of employment, who 
burn with desire to promote national progress, who hunger after the higher things, are to be 
deprived of what little power they now have in regulating and extending it ? 

The demand for education is increasing. The schools are overcrowded, and unre- 
cognised schools multiply. The committee have nothing to say as to how this demand 
is to be met. Government has not the money to establish a sufficient number of 
schools to cope with the demand, and >et new obstac.^es are to be thrown in the way of 
the establishment of private schools. It is unable to give aided schools “all the money 
that IS required. Anglo- vernacular education is going far ahead of any financial efforts 
that Government can make.” And yet in the next paragraph we are told that schools 
“ should be under the control of one authority only, the authority which can help them 
with money.” It is the people’s money Government spends, and the x>oople are 
spending more and more themselves. The money argument is in favour of an extension 
of self-government, not a curtailment of rights which the people now enjoy. 

The proposals of the ooinmittee are entirely one-sided and, as a necessary consequence, 
in the sharpest contiict with the needs and aspirations of the people. The adoption of 
such a policy would be as disastrous in its effects on the relations of the people and the 
Government as the partition of Bengal, and it would incalculably retard the social and 
political progress of the country. 


Mookerji, Nritya Lal. 

In consideration of the material turned out by high schools I think it desirable to 
suggest some changes in the present forms of primary and secondary education. 

Teachers in primary .schools arc^ generally very insufficiently qualified and paid. 
This is why the kindergarten system of teaching, so successful in other countries, has proved 
such a failure in Bengal and has made the public averse to reforms or innovations of any 
kind. Proper methods are desirable, no doubt, but we think methods will be useless with- 
out the right men as teachers. The status of the teacher has got to be improved and 
better salaries, with a liberal system of provident funds, should be provided not only in 
all schools, secondary or primary, but also in colleges. The teaching line is so ill-paid 
that/ it has become the refuge of failures from all other lines. To obtain the desirable 
class of men who will turnout better work it is necessary to make the line attractive by 
raising the salaries and allowing scope for greater freedom in such matters as the 
selection of text- books, the methods of examinations, etc. 

In this connection, it is necessary that persons having no knowledge of primary or 
secondary education and entirely ignorant of the vernaculars should not be entrusted 
with the very onerous and responsible duty of inspecting schools. In some cases, inspect- 
ing officers have been selected from the headmasters of schools. But, in course of time, 
they lose all touch with practical education b/ being engaged in the inspecting line 
solely. Our suggestion is that inspectors should be made to revert to the teaching line 
after a time so that they may be familiar with the difficulties of actual teaching. This 
alternation of duties will better enable them to put forward practical and constructive 
suggestions. Now-a-days it is generally believed that an inspection is a matter of a few 
hours, and that destructive criticism is indulged in without reference to the local condi- 
tions and circumstances. We propose that an inspection should last for days, instead 
of hours, and, by actually undertaking th^ work of teaching, inspecting officers should lead 
the way to a better state of things. It is essentially necessary that inspecting officers 
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should be looked upon as sympathisers and helpers, rather than fault-finders. Continuity 
of policy is necessiry as it sometimes happens that one inspecting officer completely 
reverses the policy of his predecessor. There should not be frequent transfers of officers 
who have made themselves conversant with local conditions. 

School committees often include men who are not conversant with educational ideas 
and methods and it is necessary that they should not interfere with the internal work 
and management of the school, as is sometimes the case. Headmasters must be given 
a free hand as to the internal affairs of the school. Nothing strikes us so much as the 
difference in the position of a head mast^ in Bengal and in England. The dull uni- 
formity of text-book committees in selecting books and the hard-and-fast rules of the 
Education Department leave very little initiative in the hands of the headmasters 
and his colleagues. It may be urgued that there are headmasters and headmasters 
and all of them are not fit to be entrusted with so much freedom. But we look forward 
to a time when the headmaster will be regarded not as a wretched schoolmaster, but 
one who fills a very important and responsible position in social economy. If the pro- 
spects and position of the head master are made attractive the incapables will be weed- 
ed out in a short time. If it be considered necessary that text-book committees should 
ne retained, wffiile allowing a much greater latitude to headmasters in the choice of 
books, it is essential that the preponderating element in such committees should be head- 
masters and teachers — men who are practical educationists. It cannot but militate against 
the interests of true education if the selection of text-books is due to a canvas.s of interested 
persons on a superficial examination of their contents by persons who are ill-qualified for 
this responsible task. 


Peake, C. W. 

In considering the reform of the Calcutta University it is, above all things, essefitial to 
remember that the whole question is intimately linked with that of the general adminis- 
tration of the country, and that a scheme which merely takes into consideration the 
conditions necessary for the successful establishment of a centre of higher learning and 
research will entirely fail to meet the present educational necessities of the province. 

At present, the University controls, for all practical purposes, the whole of secondary 
education, in which term I include the education given in the higher classes of schools 
teaching up to the entrance standard and in colleges up to the intermediate examin- 
ation. It is thus responsible for the education of every class of individual employed in 
the economic life of the province above the standard of the mere labourer, from the clerk 
in a merchant’s shop or office up to the high court judge and university professor. In 
fairness, it must also bo remembered that this unduly extended range of activity has been 
forced upon the University by the omission of Government to provide alternative 
machinery to deal with those branches of education which are ordinarily regarded as 
outside the proper sphere of the work of a university. It has thus come about that w'e 
have had in charge of the secondary education of the province a body of men totally 
unfitted by experience for work which, above all things, requires special training and 
experience, men for the most part fully engaged in other professional work quite alien 
to school education. An examination of the ordinary personnel of the syndicate will 
clearly boar this out. It usually consists of thi’eo lawyers, three doctors, one or two 
engineers, two professors of science, two or three members of arts colleges, arts pro- 
fessors, and a director of public instruction. The latter is not necessarily an educational 
expert, and is absent from Calcutta for at least four months in the year. At best, 
he is usually the only member of the syndicate who visits schools for purposes other than 
those of prize-givings, the others relying for their experience on the hazy recollections of 
their early boyhood. The consequences of the assumption by the University of an 
improper share in the burden of secondary education have been disastrous both to univers- 
ity education and secondary education itself. The syndicate has had no time to deal with 
general problems and has only been able to examine superficially and perfunctorily the 
cases of individual schools, and then only at the expense of time that should, naturally, 
have been devoted to university n|(^tters. The inefficiency of our high schools is in a 
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large measure due to the natural hesitation of the syndicate to proceed to extreme 
measures to enforce improvement without careful and independent enquiry as to the 
capacity of the locality to provide the necessary funds for the removal of alleged 
deficiencies, and this enquiry they are rarely in a position to make. When a report is 
received from an inspector and referred to the school half the charges are usually denied 
by the school authorities and improvement is promised with regard to the rest. The 
matter is then dropped and, when the case of the school is again brought up after the next 
visit of the inspector, everyone has forgotten about the previous history. The same 
procedure follows and the school gets another lease of life on practically the old con- 
ditions. 

There is no necessity to labour further this point. The commission can easily judge 
for themselves as to the fitness of members of the syndicate to deal with wide problems 
of secondary education by investigating the training and experience of the members 
composing it, and a little elementary arithmetic \vill show what opportunities for the 
sj^stematic control of 600 schools are afforded in weekly meetings of the syndicate in 
each of which some two or three hundred items of business have usually to be discussed. 
As a further consequence of the non-existence of an agency independent of the University 
to provide higher secondary education, the colleges, especially the Calcutta colleges, are 
flooded with first and second-year students, doing school work, absorbing the energies 
of the staff, crowding laboratories, common room, and library, and by their numbers pre- 
venting anything in the shape of independent supervision and real corporate life. The 
evil does not rest here. Calcutta is far from being an ideal spot for the younger students. 
Opportunities for healthy open-air life and recreation are practically non-existent, while 
inflated house rents and the high price of food make it a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to obtain board and lodging suitable oven for the least exigent of the poorer students. 
The Commission will have obtained definite evidence on this point in replies to questions 
17 and 18. I am convinced personally that the recent political and disciplinary troubles 
among students have been largely duo to the morbid mental condition resulting from 
life in unhealthy surroundings and strenuous study unrelieved by exercLse and healthy 
recreation in the open air. T suggest, without hesitation, that the essential preliminaries 
of the reform of university education in Bengal are the removal of secondary education 
from the control of the University and the transfer of the bulk of students in the first and 
second-year classes from colleges teaching up to the B. A. standard. I should like to 
state emphatically that I should be strongly opposed to any proposals that would reduce 
materially the numbers of students reading either in high schools or up to a standard 
equivalent to that of the intermediate examination. I have no sympath}" whatever 
with the contention so frequently met with in the Press that unemployment is the 
consequence of the wide extension of higher education. Obviously, a tyqie of secondary 
education more suitable to the needs of the country would tend to produce, more useful 
citizens and thus to reduce unemployment, but it has never been shown, and never can 
be shown that any young men of the classes from which our students are drawn are 
likely to obtain better opportunities of employment and to become more desirable 
members of the community by cutting short their education at the primary stage 
and by refraining from the acquisition of a knowledge of the English language and 
the rudiments of Western culture. 1 propose nothing more than a transfer of students 
who, in other countries would be completing their education in a secondary school, from 
colleges affiliated to the University to more suitable institutions. On the other hand I 
am convinced that it is jiossible without detriment to the administration of the 
country, to reduce the numbers of students in the third and fourth-year classes and I have 
no doubt whatever that a reduction in the numbers attending these classes in the larger 
colleges will react most favourably on the education provided in them, using the term 
education in its widest sense, while there is little doubt that the nature of the employ- 
ment found by many of our graduates does not demand education at a university. 
Evidence on this point will, doubtlessly, be afforded by replies to question 6, and 1 
venture to suggest that it will be an important part of the Commission’s enquiry to 
determine how this change can be effected with the minimum of hardship to the com- 
munity. 
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I now come to practical proposals. I suggest that the university course should 
ordinarily be regarded as commencing at the present intermediate stage, and that the 
University should preclude its colleges from taking students reading below that stage 
or, at all events, as a preliminary step in this direction, should rigidly limit the class of 
stadents in the larger colleges to the number that may be reasonably expected to find 
accommodation in their higher classes. I suggest that additional classes should be opened 
in the zilla schools and in the large mofussil schools to accommodate students removed 
from the colleges ; in other words, that these schools should be raised to higher-grade 
secondary schools, teaching up to a standard roughly equivalent to that of the inter- 
mediate standard. Students with parents actually resident in Calcutta only should be 
allowed to take their education in Calcutta at this stage. 

I now take up the question of the school examinations. An examination will be 
required at the present entrance stage, which will serve both as a school-leaving examin- 
ations for boys who do not propose continuing their education further and as a test for 
) promotion to the next grade, that is, to the present intermediate stage. I should have 
no age-limit for this examination, the only condition being that no boy should bo admitted 
by a college to the interntodiato class before the age of sixteen, assuming that the 
college intermediate classes continue to exist, but that boys should bo allowed to take 
their promotion to the equivalent class of the higher secondary school without any age 
restriction. Personally, I am inclined to think that higher secondary schools might 
conduct their own examinations for the promotion of their own students, the public 
e ramination being taken only by boys leaving the school for outside employment or by 
boys wishing to leave the ordinary high school for a higher secondar;^ school. I regard 
the point of the age-limit as of prime importance. A debate that took place on the 
senate on this subject convinced me that, although it was most desirable to have a 
minimum ago for entry into a college, it was preposterous to compel a bright boy 
practically to mark time in his education for a period that may amount in exceptional 
circumstances, to two, or even three, years. 

I now como to the extremely important question of an intermediate, or higher secondary 
examination. At the risk of becoming tedious I should like, at this stage to make my 
attitude clearer by recapitulating the general objects I have in view m the propo.'^ala 
developed in this note. 

(а) To reduce the number of students taking their education at institutions in Calcutta 

between the ages of sixteen and eighteen. 

(б) To keep under school conditions as many boys as possible up to the age of 

eighteen. By school conditions I mean in particular close individual supervision 
and school discipline and classes limited to 50 as against the 150 now permitted in 
colleges. 

(c) To widen the examination at the present entrance stage so as to cover the cases 
of boys leaving for employment and those wishing to proceed to the higher stage 
of education. This examination should be conducted by a board of education 
independent of the University. 

{d) To establish an examination or rather examinations at the present intermediate 
stage to cover the cases of boys leaving for employment and those wishing to 
enter university classoqi the examination, in the first case to bo conducted by 
a board of educatioiifiifliid, in the second case, by the University as a matric- 
ulation examination. 

(e) To limit the numbers taking the university course, that is, the course commencing 
at the present third, year B. A., to those whose future employment is likely t«^ 
be of a kind which calls for a university training. 

(/) To make the standard of the intermediate examination more elastic so as to 
encourage brilliant boys to specialise in the so-called intermediate stage so 
that they may bo in a better position to profit by an honours course in the 
B. A. and B. Sc. stages. 

For convenience, I shall allude to the first of these two examinations at the present 
intermediate stage as the higher secondary examination and to the second as the matric- 
ulation examination, assuming the University course to be commenced at the Inter- 
mediate stage. The first of these examinations, the higher secondary examination, 
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should be taken two years after the first secondary examination at the present entrance 
stage. The matriculation examination would be taken ordinarily after the two-years’ 
course, but I would not make the two years compulsory. I see no necessity for any age- 
limit as far as tho examinations themselves aro concerned. 1 would strictly enforce 
the age-limit, say, 17 J years, for entrance into a college commencing at the present inter- 
mediate standard. As the result of tho above proposals many of the more clover boys 
would have one or two years in hand after they have passed the matriculation examin- 
ation and tho time thus put al their disposal they would devote to s^iocialising in 
mathematics, science, English literature, Sanskrit, etc., with a view to obtain scholarships 
in these subjects, which I suggest should be awarded at this stage only for special pro- 
Hcioncy in somo subject or other. Unless something of this kind is done the honours 
examination at the B. A. stage cannot be mado to differ materially in character and 
.standard from the pass examination, and tho more clever students will be unlikely to 
develope themselves to the utmost of their capacity. To take, for example, a subject with 
which I have some personal acquaintance. At the present intermediate examination 
tho mathematics syllabus is confined to elementary algebra, very elementary trigono- 
metry, geometry, and mechanics. Students m the United Kingdom who are taking up 
inathe natics as a speciality will, at tho same age (eighteen), offer for scholarships higher 
algebra, trigonometry, theory of- equations, analytical and geometrical conics, the 
elements of the differential and integral calculus, mechanics and hycUostatics. With an 
educational cejuipment of this order they can profitably pursue an honours couise, and I 
see no reason why our better students should not have tho same advantages. The practical 
difficulties in the way are insignificant. Tho boys after going througii their matriculation 
examination will remain at school, but will not usually attend the ordinary classes, but 
work by themselves, getting individual attention during any leisure moments the master 
in charge of them may have during school hours or outside school hours. There is 
nothing novel in this proposal. It used to be the practice in very many schools in 
England of which I have had experience and 1 do not think matters ari‘ much changed 
now in this respect. The masters use tho utmost efforts to get boys to read tor 
scholarships partly because they find the higher work congenial and also because success 
in obtaining scholarships raises their reputation in the educational world. Th(‘ latter 
motive IS, possibly, a .selfish oiu*, but professional success is regarded as a legitimate 
ambition inj other callings. With regard to tho .standard of the higher S(‘Condary exam- 
ination as distinct from ^v hat I have called the matriculation, it must be practically 
determined by the average efficiency of the schools. The main object of the][examm- 
ation is to cla.ssify, in the interests of employers, tho boys who have passed through the 
higher school course. It will bo futile to raise the pass standard to a height beyond the 
capacity of the .schools. If the economic life of the province demands in all two 
thousand students it will be useless to select by examination only two hundred. If 
this standard of the pass is to bo raised it mu.st be done gradually m order to keiqi 
pace with a corresponding increase m efficiency in the .school. As it will be an 
•examination for students terminating their academical career the successful candidates 
should be graded and the standard of the first division might be indejicndent of the 
average efficiency of the schools. The standard of the other branch of the higher second- 
ary examination, what I have called the matriculation e'xaminat ion, is intimately 
connected with the view that may bo adopted as to the class of students that should be 
allowed the exceptional privilege of a university education. I hold strongly tho opinion 
that the numbers attending the University should be reduced, but I am opposed to this 
end being achieved by the simple process of raising the standard of the matriculation 
In addition to the more intelligent students, who will become lawyers, doctors, 
professors, engineers, deputy magistrates, schoolmasters, first-class clerks, and occupy 
other important positions in the economy of tho province and who, it will probably be 
conceded, should have a university training, there are sons of rajas and well-to-do zemin- 
dars not necessarily possessing exceptional abilities who will, nevertheless play important 
parts in the province owing to their wealth and social position. I regard it as m the 
highest degree undesirable that these latter should be precluded from a university career 
and from the moral training and widened mental outlook that may be reasonably 
expected to follow from it. I fully recognise that there must be a lower limit to the 
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standard ot the examination, but I suggest that the upper limit should be one which 
would keep it within the compass of boys of average ability and powers of application 
whoso financial resources have permitted them to obtain their education in one of the 
more efficient schools of the province. 

To limit the number of students taking a university education roughly to the classes 
mentioned above the following steps appear to me to be essential. Government should 
indicate the classes of appointments which they are prepared to fill entirely from students 
who have taken the higher secondary examination without proceeding to the university 
degree. The number of these appointments might without detriment in any way 
to the efficiency of the administration bo made very large. A rigid adherence to this policy 
should have the effect of reducing largely the number of students of limited means and 
ordinary attainments who are now tempted to incur for themselves, and impose upon the 
State, the unnecessary expense of a university career. Secondly, there .should be a large 
increase in the fee rates of colleges, accompanied by an increase m the number of .scholar* 
ships awarded on the results of the matriculation examination, while each college might 
be permitted to .select, either on the re.sults of the matriculation examination or a 
special examination held by tliemsclves for this purpo.se, a limited number of students- 
to bo admitted on reduced term.s. 

I have .said little about tlio general character of the secondary examinations but, as 
they would ordinarily serve as entrance examinations for the medical, enigineering, and 
agricultural colh*ges and technical schools of the province, it is obvious that the optional 
subjects of tlie examinations must cover a very w ide field so as to meet all requirements. 

I make no apology for having written at considerable length on changes that I deem 
essential in the organisation of secondary education as I am convinced that the success 
of any proposals put forward by the ConMni.ssion for the imj^rovement of the Univer.sity 
will depend mainl}^ on the manner in which it copes with the problem of education iii the 
earlier stages. This extrd^uely difficult and controversial problem cannot be avoided 
if the fiiiding.s of the Commission are to be of more than academic interest. I fully realise 
that any serious effort in the direction of reform along the lines I have superficially in- 
dicated above will confront the jirovince with a serious financial problem. In the first 
instance, it is clear that considerable non- recurring expenditure will be required in order 
to equip schools witli laboratories, etc., before they can bo raised to the higher secondary 
grade. To the best of my knowledge not a single high school in the province po.ssesse.s 
a laboratory of any kind. Further, although I have proposed little more than a transfer 
of students from the intermediate cla.sses of colleges to the upper classes of higlier second- 
ary schools, this change will necessitate a largely increased staff as it involves, or should 
involve, clas.scs limited to 60, instead of 160, the number regarded as permissible in 
oollogo. Additional class-rooms, of course, will also be required. Also it must be recog- 
nised that, as many of our larger colleges are financed from the fees of students in their 
enormous intermediate classes, some alternative sources of revenue mu.st be provided for 
them if they are to remain solvent. The monetary question has to be faced or we shall 
bo merely in possession of plans and estimates for a noble building witliout provision for 
the land material, and labour necessary for giving it concrete form. The'problem, though 
difficult, is not, altogether hopeless of solution. If in their proposals for reform, the 
Commission are able to carry the bulk of the educated and wealthy classes of the 
province with them, it is possible tliat the present political and social activity might 
bo developed, partially at all events, into an intense national effort for the improvement 
of education in the province, as a necessary preliminary towards the full attainment of 
jiolitical ideals and an irresistible argument in favour of their concession. History has 
bliown that when a nation is really moved unexpected sources of income reveal them- 
/■olves. It is essential, howevei, first to convince the public regarding the deplorable- 
condition of the^ majority of our schools and colleges in comparison with those of other 
countries. As an inspector of schools in my early days I often felt that the inefficiency 
of the schools — bad buildings, ill-paid staff, etc., — was not due invariably to the 
poverty of the neighbourhood, but to the fact that the school was considered quite 
good enough for its purpose in the opinion of those responsible for its maintenance; 
Protests on the part of inspectors were usually attributed to professional cant and 
misgivings were easily allayed in the absence of a standard of comparison. If anything 
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can carry conviction to the classes on whom the province depends for private aid it will 
be an unreserved expression of opinion from the Commission both as to the quality of 
our educational work here and as to the extent to which it is receiving assistance from 
private sources. 1 may be over-sanguine as to the prospects of success in an appeal to the 
public, but I am convinced that no improvement will be effected unless substantial funds 
are forthcoming and I am doubtful about the abdity of Governmeiii to provide them witE 
the heavy claims of primary education still to be met. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendea Nath. 

1 think the secondary schools from whieli the boys of the University are recruited are 
neglected both by Government and the University. It is necessary that secondary 
schools should have competent teachers and they should be properly equipped and parti- 
cular care sliould be taken to impart proper teaching in those scliools. If there is 
a proposal by Government to increase the Government grant to privately-managed 
schools they lay down such conditions that it is impossible for tlie managers of these 
schools to take advantage of Government’s offer. It is a notorious fact that the 
Government grant to the privately-managed schools falls far sliort of what Govern- 
ment ought to do under the grants-in-aid rules. 

There ought to be an education board consisting of official and non-official members 
for the administration of secondary scliools. There is no one to look after their griev- 
ances. Government inspectors of schools look to the secondary schools from tiie 
officialpointof view, not from the educational point of view, and not how to foster more 
education in tlie country. 

I would propose that instead of removing the University from Calcutta, two colleges — - 
one a good arts college and the other a good science college — may be e.stablislicd in one 
of the healthy suburbs of Calcutta. If possible, these colleges may be residential colleges. 


Sen, Pran Hari. 

I think, I need hardly mention, that education, a.s it i.s imjiarted in this province, is- 
generally taken as falling under three separate divisions or stages, namelj’. 

(а) Primary. 

(б) Secondary. 

(c) Collegiate. 

Although all the three stages have value and importance of their own and cannot, 
properly and reasonably speaking, be dissociated from one another, still as primary 
education doo.s not evidently come within the scope or purview of the valuable 
and important inquiry and examination in which your august body is engaged, 

I think I may, with tolerable propriety and safety, summarily dismiss it. I now 
come to the secondary stage. This stage u.shers us into a point or period where 
University life really begins or, at any rate, should begin. For, t he stage of tlie three R ’s 
over the boy just begins “ with his satchel and shining morning face to creep like a snail 
unwillingly to school.” It may not be altogether out of place for me to inontion here, by 
way of a little digression, that secondary schools in Bengal mean and include schools 
teaching up to the matriculation standard, as well as those teaching up to what is called 
the middle English, or minor, standard ; and that the vast majority of secondary 
schools of the higher class, e.e., high English schools, aro founded, supported, and 
maintained by private individuals, at their own expense, without oven a single rupee 
being contributed by Government, district board, or municipality. As I have already 
Bubmitiod, university life really begins or, at any rate, should begin here. As a 
matter of fact, however, under the present arrangements (and I very much regret to have 
to say it, but say it I must, for the sake of truth) the University does not, m the least 
concern, or cannot afford to concern itself with the middle English schools and their affairs j 
■and the way in which, and the extent to which it does concern itself with high EngUsR 
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schools and their affairs, leave a great deal to be desired. As matters at present stands 
middle English schools and the whole of their affairs and concerns are wholly and entirely 
left, (xod only knows by whom and why, in the hands, and under the supervision and 
control of the Government Education Department, or rather in those of the various 
officers of its inspecting branch. As regards high English schools and their affairs all 
that need bo said or, all, I should with your permission, like to say, is that they are 
three-fourths left in the hands, and to the discretion of the Education Department, or rather 
to its superior inspecting officers, the remaining fourth being, for some purposes only, in the 
hands of the University merely ; control, supervision, management, etc., being, again, as in 
the case of middle English scliools, left to the “ men on the spot,” to wit, the inspecting 
•officers of the Education Department ; possibly because, under the existing arrangements, 
the University has no inspecting or other agencies of its own, as it undoubtedly should 
have. Speaking for my humble self, the state of things but slightly indicated or adum- 
brated by me above, does not seem to be a very sound, reasonable, hopeful, or encouraging 
one. For, if it is the desire, aim, and object of Government, as well as of those 
interested in the cause of education and the welfare of the country, as I have not the least 
doubt it is, that our universities should, year after year, turn out graduates and under-gra- 
duates who should not only be fully equipped in advance to successfully fight the battles 
of life, but should also be possessed of those social, moral, intellectual, and other virtues, 
in the strict and literal sense of the word, which go to make np a really good and useful 
citizen, a good and useful neighbour, a good and useful member of society and of the 
body politic, it is in the highest degree necessary and even indispensable that our boys 
should, from the very lieginiung, and at an impressionable period of their lives and 
careers as aludents, be affihated bj^and allovvcd to have their dne and proportionate share 
of the fostering, solicitous, and even affect ionato care and attention of the benign mother 
— the University beautifully and harmoniously combined, of course, with such control 
ind cheek as are naturally exercised by parents at home in our every day life. 

Tn order. Sirs, tliat you might be in a position to form a correct estimate of the true 
and real state of things prevalent in the high English schools situated in the rural areas 
of Bengal and, in order that the many and various matters connected with the internal 
working of the machinery ot tliose schools, calculated to furnish tolerably good data for 
the solution of some of the most important and vital educational yiroblems of the present 
hour, miglit not stand the chance of escaping your attention and observation, in the midst 
of the multifarious engagements, calls and functions, which have, for some time past, 
been putting snrh a frightful strain upon your body and mind, I should like to place 
before jou a few salient tacts connected thercAvith, with as much brevity and terseness 
as I could command, or, as tlic nature of the subject would admit of. 

Of all the educational institutions in Bengal, high English schools are perhaps the 
most important, ami, therefore, deserving of the most serious and anxious thought and 
consideration of all concerned Firstly, U cause these schools serve as so many feeders 
to the different colleges, arts, technical or profe.ssionaI, affiliated to the University : 
secondly, because they are daily growing, expanding, and multiplying in bulk, area, and 
numerical strength, to an extent never witnessed, or oven dreamt of before, and, almost 
pan passu with the daily, or shall 1 rather s<ay hourly, increasing intellectual and other 
awakenings, coupled with the very Iife-aiid-death struggle for existence which, at the 
present moment, is so furiously raging all over the world, and particularly in Bengal; 
thirdly, because the conditions and circumstances prevailing in, and surrounding these 
schools and affecting and influencing their very fabric, character, constitution and even 
complexion, are daily getting so bad that, unless speedy and effective remedial measures 
he adopted by the authorities to cure the defects, it would, I am afraid, be almost hoping 
against hope to expect to see the fulfilment and consummation of those high ideals of 
university life, “ atmosphere of pure study,” comradeship, and esprit de corps of the 
modern times, w’hich are so devoutly wished for by all who have the interest and welfare 
of the country and of the Empire at heart. 

The majority of you, Sirs, are perhaps not fully aware that, as matters at present 
stand, high English schools, of all educational institutions in Bengal, labour most 
under the serious disadvantage and inconvenience of having to serve, obey, and please 
simultaneously, and in an equal manner, more than one master, all having their individual 
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ideals, standards, and ways of thinking, to which the servants are expected to conform 
without the least demur or scruple, even though they might, now and then, happen to be 
■confronted wiih doubts and difficulties and with intricate questions of principle or 
procedure. Such being the case, there is no wonder that the proverbial failure of the 
servant, who wants to please many masters, should, now and then, occur to the 
prejudice and detriment not only of the masters and servants themselves, but also of all 
real work. Need I tell you, that the masters referred to by me, above, are no other than 
the following : — 

(а) the University ; 

(б) the Education Department. 

(c) the proprietors of schools, if any ; and 

(d) the parents or guardians of students who, by the way, wield or exercise no mean 
^ or insignificant an influence or power in the little kingdoms of their own 

villages or neighbourhood. 

1 wish it, with all humility, to be clearly understood that, as my experience of 
matters connected with high English schools does not extend much beyond the 
rural areas of Bengal, the above statements and observations are intended, in the main, 
to be limited in their application to those schools only, though, doubtless, they also 
apply mutatis muUindis to the state of things prevalent in similar schools situated in the 
urban areas as well. 

1 «hall now sav a few words with regard to the respective powers and functions of the 
Education Department and the University. So far as high English schools are concerned 
it does not seem to be very clear as to what those powers and functions exactly are. Cases 
not iinoften occur where, in the absence of clear and welbdefined provisions or lines of 
demarcation, with regard to those powers and functions, and with regard to the duties 
and responsibilities, and powers and functions, if there are any, of the teachers, and the 
authorities of the schools, the latte • have oftentimes to hopelessly grope in the dark, or 
where they find themselves inextricably placed on the horns of a dilemma. Beyond 
laying down certain provisions and conditions in its regulations chapters XXI, XXII, 
XXV and XXX, m a rather vague and general manner, with regard to the recognition 
of high English schools and the contmuance and withdrawal thereof, with regard to 
bouse accommodation, sanitary and other arrangements, the maximum number of boys 
to be taught in particular classes or sets of classes, and other kindred matters ; and beyond 
laying down and prescribing curricula and syllabuses of study m the different branches 
of learning merely and Cutely for students preparing for the matriculation examination, 
and beyond performing functions, for the most part, of an examining body, the University 
does not seem to me to as much concern itself, or to be in as much touch with high English 
schools and their affairs, as reasonably and properly they should ; the result being that 
the practical portion of the whole business of making or marring, building or breaking 
and working out the details, is left wholly and entirely to the discretion of the inspecting 
officers of the Education Department, without any safeguard or check whatever being 
provided for against contingencies of a thousand-and-one nondescript characters and 
complexions. In this connection, I should, like to quote a few lines from the address 
which the Anglo-Indian Association presented the other day to His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Right Hon’ble Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India ; — 

“ A mistake analogus to that which has been made in the matter of universtiy 
education — the mistake of beginning at the top — with the result that university 
education is now paralysed owing to the incapacity of the secondary schools to provide 
the University with proper materials.” 

Now, how can secondary schools be expected to be able to provide the Univeristy 
with “ proper materials,” when the University is not, or perhaps cannot afford to be in 
adequate touch with those schools, and when it does not, as it should, provide those schools 
with suitable, or any model or mould at all, whereon or wherein the clayey or plastic 
material of a boy might be shaped or cast, preliminary to its being sent up in a present- 
able manner f o the University for polishing, finishing, and even inspiring life and vigour 
into it. 

The result is that the superior inspecting officers of the Education Department 
mostly foreigners having foreign ideals, standards, and ways of thinking, become, for all 
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practical purposes— to put the thing mildly— the supreme masters of th6 situation, and 
the teachers engaged in the sacred, though somewhat thankless, task of teaching, training 
and educating the youths — ^the future hopes of the country— 4ire either bound hand and 
foot to carry out the mandates of the masters and to conform and accommo^te them- 
selves to their models, standards, ideals and ways of thinking, however unsuited to th& 
manners and customs, conditions and circumstances of the country with the implicit 
obedience of the Military Department, or, at least, they are relegated to the position of 
persona playing second fiddle. The authorities of the school fare no better, or should 
fare no better, if they at all care to keep their schools. To give a concrete example ; even 
in a matter of such supreme and vital importance as the selection of text-books for the ^e- 
of our boys, it is not thought necessary to consult, or even to invite an expression of opinion 
from that great body of humble persons who are actually engaged in teaching ptose hooJes 
to their pupils, and who, from their practical experience, should be able to give a fairly 
correct and just opinion as to their merits or demerits, or their suitability or otherwiso 
of being placed in the hands of young boys. Then, there is the very important matter 
of the admission of boys to schools and their transfer from one school to another — ^a matter 
which has, for some years past, come to be one of the burning questions of these tr^^ing 
times, and has caused such an amount of trouble, inconvenience, confusion, anxiety and 
even alarm all over the province, socially, morally, intoll ectually, economically and other* 
wise, that unless some speedy and drastic measures be adopted to remedy the evil, 
I, for one, really shudder to contemi>late where aU this might lead to. The admission and 
transfer of students have, of late, for reasons which it is not easy to guess, much less ta 
account for, been so much overburdened and hampered with conditions, limitations and 
restrictions of all sorts, by the Education Department, more particularly in Eastern Bengal 
(for, strange as it may seem, there is one set of rules for Eastern, and another and a differ- 
ent set for Western Bengal) that coupled with the very stringent provisions of the 
regulations of the university as to number limits, made far more stringent by the too strict 
and liberal interpretation put upon them by the inspectmg officers of the Education 
Department, they make the matter of admission not only one of extreme difficulty, but 
oftentimes an impossibility. The consequence is, that hundreds of young and ardent 
boys of tender years are forced to wander about from place to place and school to school 
like homeless gipsies, seeking for admission but finding none, and compelled to vegetate, 
cogitate, ruminate and, I .do not know what more, as best they may. If there is any 
appearance of heat, I humbly beg of you to forgive me, for my mind is so full of feelings 
that I can hardly refrain from giving vent to them. I have now, I trust, placed before 
your august body the picture, however roughly painted, and would leave it to you to 
pronounce your judgment. I am afraid, I have already made too large a draught upon 
your patience and valuable time. I must, therefore, refrain, however reluctantly, from 
going into further details, and shall bring this portion of my statements and observations 
to a close, merely by saying, with feelings of the greatest possible delicacy that, to my 
mind, much of the present deplorable state of turmoil, anxiety and alarm in the educa- 
tional cosmos of Bengal is mainly, if not solely, attributable to the atmosphere 
of suspicion, distrust, want of love and confidence, and to the godless, soulless, and un- 
sympathetic, petrified, wooden, and even iron system of education that have, of recent 
years, clouded the educational sky of Bengal. In this connection, I cannot resist the 
temi^tation of quoting, as being most appropriate, a few lines from the broad-minded 
liberal, wise and pregnant observations made by the honoured President of the Commis- 
sion, in the columns of the “ New Statesman ” as reproduced in the “ Bengalee ” of Novem- 
ber 8, 1917 

“ Our statesmen will find that they have to adopt a new pattern of national educa- 
tion because in no country in the world has there been a passion for equal 
opportunity, combined with capacity to use all the resources of science, law and 
wealth in an educational policy, which mixes freedom and authority in 
tolerable proportions. Should we not in England aim at an education which 
will suffer a new ideal to shape itself among ua and will bring it into the lives 
of all citizens from infancy onwards — an ideal which has as its corner-stone the 
axiom of freedom? The freeman is an end in himself, while the slave’s life is 
determined by the judgment of another. Such freedom is not inoompatiblft 
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with discipline (the service of God in perfect freedom, but is incompatible with 
irresponsibility. You may have a very efficient education which rests, more or 
less unconsciously, upon the presupposition some degree or other of comfortable 
slavery. But the only educational aim which is consistent with freedom in 
a commonwealth is that of bringing to every individual citizen the chance c£ 
becoming and remaining “a smsitive spirit, a creative soul” and, therefore, 
sensitive to the obligations of the service which a free community is even 
HI process of creating and readjusting.” 


Smith, W. Owston. 

In order to get good teaching it is necessary to have a competent Englishman as head- 
master in every school. This is impossible owing to the expense. There should at least 
be such a man in every zilla school or the head school of each division. Not every Enghsh- 
man is competent. From the point of view of pronunciation it is desirable that he should 
not be an Irishman or Scotchman or American. The prospects and advantages of the 
post should be made sufficient to attract good men. When selected and appointed the head- 
master should be permanent. He must not be taken away to become an inspector or 
lecturer. Frequent changes are ruinous to a .school. Nothing is more important than 
to raise the status of school teachers and a beginning should be made by having competent 
permanent men of first-class ability in at least a few schools. The head master should 
consider teaching his first work. He ought not to waste his time over files and office 
routine. As far as possible ho should have a free hand ; if dilTerent methods were developed 
in different schools there would be no harm in that. He should make himself familiar 
with one or more Indian languages. If he were the right sort of man he would do so 
^vithout any pressure. He should devote some time to teacliing the other masters with a 
view to eradicate the mistakes in English which have become classical here. Other mis- 
takes would, doubtless, be made, but attention might be called so often to the most familiar 
ones that every one would become aware of them. Schoolboys should not be allowed 
or encouraged to use translation manuals or books on history and other subjects written 
in English by Indians. Those always contain the mistakes to wluch students arc already 
most liable. There is in existence an examination in spoken English for teachers. At 
present, graduates seldom present themselves for it. Only the lower teachers attempt to 
pass it. It should be conducted in a more formal and regular manner and all teachers 
should be expected to take it. It is very important that teachers should bo ponuanent, 
and yet we must avoid the slackness and indifference which permanence on a fixed salary 
too often produces. Magistrates and high officials should treat teachers with respect 
€0 as to increase their mdn or izzai in society. We must do everything to abolish the idea 
that the leaching profession is only for those who have not energy enough to got into any- 
thing else. At present, neither the Indian Educational Service, Provincial Educational 
service or any other branch of the Educational Serrice attracts a sufficient supply of the 
best men. When by chance we get a good man we ought to trust him and honour him, 
and not to treat him in such a way as to make him wish ho had chosen another profession. 

It is suggested that some subjects, such as Iiistory should be taught m the vernacular. 
This idea must be received with caution. English must not be relegated to the position 
of a dead language. It is known only from books too much already. Most students take 
in impressions only through the eye. Consequently, though daily brought into contact 
with an Enghshman, they continue to speak English in their way, and not in his. This 
tendenc}- will bo accentuated if they are not taught in English and they will be still more 
at a disadvantage when they find themselves in a college where lectures must necessarily 
be given in Enghsh. Though history and such things should bo taught chiefly in Enghsh 
the teacher should always be ready with an explanation in the vernacular when he thinks 
it would be bettor understood. Students should be encouraged to translate to and from 
the vernacular. Especially they should be made to understand that translation is the 
expression of ideas in another set of words, and not the substitution of synonyms for one 
another. Differences of idiom should be carefully noticed, but it is almost useless for 
atudents to learn bv heart Mats of what are called ‘ idioms ’ and ‘ nroverba.” 
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Some time ago the tendency was to discourage second-grade colleges. It is now felt 
that they ought to have been preserved and treated as schools, or that the kind of work 
done in the intermediate classes might now be done in schools. It is true this work is 
very elementary, and that in England and some other countries the teaching givejgj^ in the 
higher forms of schoofs goes further than that given in the first two years of a College 
course here. But then the men teaching in schools in England are more highly qualified 
than many of our college lecturers. Here we have no such men in schools. It would be 
impossible to have efficient teaching for boys of seventeen and eighteen and nineteen 
(i.c., about up to the intermediate standard) in most of our high schools. Where there is 
a really efficient headmaster (such as I have already described), with adequate 
buildings, it might bo possible. A beginning could be made in one school in each 
division. The presence of older boys would be a help and stimulus to the younger and a 
spirit of co-operation between them and the teaching staff could be developed. But, as 
things stand at present, it is better in most cases to get the boys out of the schools and 
into the colleges as early as possible. The colleges are comparatively efficient. It is 
very desirable to have at least a few schools of this kind. If the system could be tried 
upon a largo scale colleges would then be able to do their proper work. Their professors 
would be free to devote themselves to the higher teaching, such as is now given from 
the third to the sixth year. 
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General Memoranda. 

Serampore College, Serampore. 

In general, we may say that, provided the necessary funds are forthcoming, whether 
from Government or other sources, on a scale sufficiently adequate to meet the new situ- 
ation that would be created, we are disposed to view with favour and cordial approval 
the following suggestions : — 

(а) That our collegiate school should be reorganised so as to the permit of work of 

the present I. A. and I.Sc. standard, being done on school lines in the upper 
classes of the school, 

(б) That the college should devote its chief energies to a three-years’ course ol real 

university work, at first m living relationship with the reorganised University 
of Calcutta, but with a considerable measure of independence, the ultimate aim 
being complete independence, so far as its ordinary courses are concerned, 
with the college organised on necessarily limited, though real university, lines, 
and conferring degrees on the basis of its own charter. 

Certain matters need to be made clear at the outset before we proceed to a consider- 
ation of details, 

Wc have not been able to consult our college council m England, and secure their 
approval of this memorandum. We have, however, reason to think that on the broad 
linos of educational policy their views would coincide with ours ; but we cannot hope that 
they wdll be able to increase, at any rate in the near future, their present expenditure on 
the college. Unfortunately, war conditions have made it im possible to make any w idc 
appeal for enlarged support for the college during this the centenary year of its found- 
ation i but we are able to state that the college council contemplates issuing at the earliest 
opportune moment an appeal to tho supporters of the college for an augmented income 
and a worthy endowment in tho hope that there may bo some substantial issue by 1927, 
the centenary of the college as a chartered institution with university pow'ers. In view 
of the conditions that now prevail throughout Western countries it is impossible to 
forecast the result of any such appeal when made. If, therefore, tho proposals for 
reorganisation on the lines suggested by tho Commission are to h.ive any practical issue at a 
comparatively early date liberal grants will need to be forthcoming from Goveniment 
sources. 

The history and traditions of the Serampore College, and our present lines of work 
are favourable to an advance on the linos suggested. W’^e believe wc are destined vsooner or 
later to realise the ideals of the founders of the college — Carey, Marshman, and Ward — 
and for some years wo have boon steadily, but surely, moving in that direction. So far as 
the school is concerned w'^e have for some years been severely handicapped through lack 
of proper school buildings and site on which to erect them but, under the present head- 
master — a highly qualified Cambridge graduate with teaching experience in a good public 
school in England — -solid foundations arc being laid with a view to future advance. The 
college has, in recent year.«, become a recognised centre of higher education, attracting 
students from all parts of India for theology and arts. More especially has it become 
tho leading institution in India for the scientific study of Christian theology, leligion, 
and sacred literature on univonsity lines. As an arts institution, though our niimbors 
are comparatively small, we have secured a definitely recognised position in tho higher 
educational life of Bengal, and more especially in the thickly populated district of 
Hooghly. All this impels us to look forward to the future with considerable hope, and we 
entertain no doubt that those responsible for tho conduct and support of the college will, 
in the spirit of its founders, continue to plan and work on its behalf, even though it may 
take a considerable time before its destiny is fully realised. 

The broad foundation principles for which wo stand as an educational institution 
constitute, in our judgment, a real asset in connection with tho proposals for educational 
advance now being entertained by the Commission. Tho college was founded for tim 
promotion of piety and learning; particularly among the native Christian populaticii 
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of India. It wa.«, however, stipulated that it should be freely open to all castes and creeds, 
and under conditions that would involve no violation of a tender conscience. The 
denominational restrictions imposed by one of the statutes have now been removed by 
legislation, undertaken with the good-will of all concerned. While wo have thus a definite- 
ly religious and Christian basis for our institution we consider that the principles 
for which wo stand in the sphere of education are broad enough to enable us to render 
truly national service to the great cause of human enlightenment in India. Our constitu- 
tion is set forth in the charter and statutes of the college and the new Act. 
Ilio constitution, as now modified, is more especially adapted to the conditions under 
which we now work, but the council is empowered by the statutes and the new 
Act to make such bye-laws as may at any time bo deemed necessaiy for the proper 
government of the college. New bodies working in co-operation with the faculty and 
the senate, and under the general direction of the council, could thus be brought into 
being so as to meet the needs of the situation as it may in the course of the time develop. 

Wo have now to deal in more detail with our plans and proposals for the future, more 
especially on the basis of the suggestions made by the Commission. 

The reorganisation of our collegiate school on lines that would include the greater 
part of our present college work is manifestly no small undertaking, especially if the 
vork in the reorganised school is to bo more effective than wh.it is now possible in 
the LA. chissoa of collegiato institutions. Wo understand the Commission have in view 
a thoroughly well-organised and well -equipped institution planned largely on the lines 
of a good English public school, but adapted to Indian conditions, and especially 
to the needs of the flooghly district. Very little in that direction has hitherto been 
attempted in the sphere of Indian education. To moot the situation, as indicated by the 
Commission there will bo needed a high school which shall include boys now working in 
the two intermediate arts classes of the University, and shall extend downwards to the 
lowc.r primary grade, the latter being included in order to obtain thoroughly efficient 
teaching from the very beginning. Tho work we propose for tho post-matriculation 
classes is as follows, reckoning a week as containing 30 periods of teaching : — 

English ••«••••» Jll periods.. 

Compulsory Bengah 3,. 

The optional subjficts arc in four groups : one group is to be taken. 

Gbotjp I. 

{Liierary,) 

• . V' jionaiS— 

baiisknt • • 

History • 

English literature 


6 periods. 
6 „ 


Group II, 

{Preliminary to engineeringf etc.) 

Mathematics , • • . • , 

Physics 


Group III. 
{Science.) 

Physics 

Chemistry 


Group IV. 


{Commercial.) 


Mathematics and Book-keeping • 
Shorthand . . , , 

Typewriting . • . , 

Geography « . 


1 porods. 


8 


If 


8 periods. 

8 ,, 


5 periods. 


5 

4 

2 


9 » 

*> 
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Wo anticipate that there would bo a laige number of boys in tho higher classes, and 
that some of tho work would have to be done tutorially — in particular, essay-writing 
both in Bengali and English — where a master cannot w ell deal with more than 10 boys per 
week. Hence, in estimating for a school of 600 boys, we reckon that 30 teachci*s would be 
required, among whom we should like to include 3 Englishmen and 2 English ladies, the 
latter for work among the little boys. We consider that tho salaries of the Bengali staff 
should, in no case, fall below Rs. 60 per mensem, and that the majority of tho masters 
should receive salaries between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150 per mensem. Such u staff would 
cost approximately Rs. 50,000 per annum. 

The school would be situated tow^ards the back of the town within easj^ reach of the 
most populous part of Serampore. It would require property some 40 acres in extent in 
order to provide amjilc room for playing fields, of which (piite 8 or 10 wamid be needed. 
Besides the school building two hcstels would bo reiiuircd immediately, one for Christian, 
and tho other for Hindu, boys and, probably, two more w'oukl be needed very soon. We 
propose that each hostel should not bo for more than 60 hoys, and that tlu' quarters of the 
European superintendents should be built on tho hostels. Further financial and other 
details nr connection witli the school reorganisation are given in Appc'iidix A. 

The reorganisation of our school on tho lines suggested above would carry wdth 
it of necessity \ ital changes in onr work as a college. Onr ordinary B. A. course would 
presumably extend over three years, the condition of entrance being a qualifying 
certificate either from a second grade college or from one of the reorganised schools 
having post-iiiatnculation courses. Under such cireumstanees, w’c should seek to develop, 
in due course, into a college of s^nue four or five hundred students fif the medical school 
referred to below be included, the niimbor would ])robably use to six or seven hundred],' 
and inedude tho following subjects in our curriculum : — 


English, 

Mathematics. 

Sanskrit. 

History (secular and 
ecclesiastical). 
Bengali. 

Economics. 

Hebrew. 

Syriac. 

Philosophy, 


Chemistry. 

Physics. 

Biology. 

Classical and Hellenistic Greek. 

Education. 

History of religion. 

Bibhcal studies. 


Our idea wwild he to speeialise, f'O far as the degree course is concerned, in three 
honouis siil)j(‘cts, viz : — 

EngUsh. 

Philosophy. 

Semitic languages. 

A student delirious oi reading for honours would t<*ke of thest‘ tlnee subject^ 
and select tw'O siilsidiaiy subjects from the larger list. Fora [lass degree a student 
would be reipnred to take four or five subjects, with certain limitatmn'^ to gron[)mg. 
We should proceed to pro\ ide, in due time, J\1 A eours(‘s in the following '-uleects 


l^hilosophy & his'tory of religion. 

Education. 

Semitic languages. 

We consider that candidates washing to proceed to tho M.A. sliould fiist take the B.A, 
wdth honours. 

The distinctive features of qiir work as a college, if W'c are enabled to carry through 
tho above programme, would be somewhat as follow's : — 

(а) We should be largely residential and would .seek to make the college a real training 

ground — intellectual, moral, and physical — thus furnishing an all-round prepar- 
ation for life. 

(б) On the academic side wc should lay special stress on imparting a sound knowdedge* 

of English — theoretical and practical — and, for this purpose, would secure a 
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strong English staff. Wo should hope especially to train men competent to be 
Elnglish teachers and headmasters of schools and, for this purpose, we desire 
to devote special attention to education as a subject. 

(c) In view of the traditions of the college we could fittingly spociali'.e in such subjects 

as tSomitic 1 inguagos^, the philosophy and history of religion, Hellenistic Greek, 
etc , and so help to meet the special need.« of Christian students from all parts 
of India desirous of studying on academic linos and in a scientific spirit subjects 
of special religious interest and importance. 

(d) Among the subjects indicated above we have placed chemistry, physics, and biology, 

our idea being that an arts student who desires it may do something in 
science, while one who wishes to take up a course more definitely scientific 
may be allowed to do so. Moreover, we have in view the needs of those who 
wish to get a sound college oducaton and, at the same time, make real headway 
with their preliminary medical st idies. Wo may also say that in the ideals we 
entertain for the college wo include the est.ihlishment of a complete medical 
ficulty, if and when cireumstanccs permit. We believe that Serampore is a 
thoroughly suitable place for a good hos]ntal, and a medical school of some 150 
to 200 students. The need for more medical men is* becoming increasingly 
urgent, and hundreds of eligible students seeking to bo admitted to the existing 
schools are turned away every year. In view of our traditions and ideals wo 
feel that we could render true service to the Hooghly district, to Bengal, and to 
India by establishing and maintaining a well-oquippod hospital and medical 
scliool in Sorampore, and sending forth a goodly number of qualified medical 
men inspired by higli ideals of social service. Boiioving as we do that the spirit 
of service for humanity has found its supreme expression in Jesus Christ wo 
consider that a college such as ours can devote itself to nothing higher than 
doing truly efficient work on the lines here proposed, vfz., the training of mon 
qmdified to teach or to heal in the spirit that animated all the activities of 
Jesus Himself who regarded Himself as having been sent “ not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister 

The financial features of the scheme outlined above may be summarised as follows, 
more particular details being given in Appendix A. 

/. — The collegiate school. 

Tha initial capital eoapenditure on land, buildings (including two hostels), and equip- 
ment v\e estimate, approximately, at Rs. 8,20,000, with an additioml Rs, 70,000 for a 
third hostel, when required. 

The amount that would probably bo necessary by w*ay of annual grant to supplement 
receipts by fees, etc., is Rs. 48,000. 


II ■ — The College. 

Here the difference between the sum needed initially and vhat may Ije required to 
consummate the work of reorganisation is, naturally, far more considerable than in the 
case of the school; for, while the remodelling of the latter must be practically complete 
from tlie outset, it would be possible to defer the realisation of one or other of the features 
of the college scheme — in particular, the jirojiosod medical school — until large funds are 
more easily available. Hence, we feel it desirable to set forth the probable cost of w*hat 
may be regarded as a minimum scheme for the initial phase of college reorganisation, 
as well as the probable cost of the full sclieme w Inch we contemplate as our ultimate 
goal. 

Initial requirements. 

The initial capital expcjiditure on land, buildings, and equipment we estimate at, 
approximately, Rs. 8,00,000. This w'ould allow for the accommodation of a total of 
about 250 students in residence while additional students whose homos are in the 
neighbourhood would be able to attend the classes daily. It would also provide 
quarters for additional professors, bringing up the number of those m close personal 
to ich w ith the re'^idential students to twelve 
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The annual gmyit (to supplement receipts by fees, etc.) necessary for the upkeep of 
the college on this basis we estimate at Rs. 1,50,000. This -would cover the cost of the 
appointment of the additional professors referred* with additional lecturers, 

making the numbers twelve and twenty-one, md thus bringing up the 

strength of the instructive staff to thirty- three. Within tlu'sc limits it would be possible 
to include in the curriculum the mam features which we should regard as distinctive 
of our work on its new basis, except that the provision for medical training would bo 
limted to the pre.liminary subjects wdnch coincide wnth parts of the ordinary science 
course, viz.^ chemistry, botany, and zoology {See Appendix B). 

Vlti mu te reg n in me n td. 

The estimates under this head are so calculated as to include those given above as 
sufficient for a smaller beginning. 

The capital expenditure on land, building"-, and equipment necessary for the full scheme 
of reorganisation, as nearly aa wo can foresee at this present juncture, would amount 
to Rs. 32,00,000 of which total some Rs. 10,60,000 would he leqiiircd for the medical 
school, with its hospital, spociod hostel, and general accommodation. 

The annual expenditure, to he met from cndowiiicnts or grants, we reckon as approxi- 
mating to Rs. 5,00,000, including about Rs. 1,50,000 for the u])kcep of the medical school. 


APPENDIX A. 

Showing approximate cost of ike proposed reorgayiisation of the Serampore Collegiate School 

awl College. 


1. The Collegiate School. 




A. — Capital {non-ret urring) Expenditure. 


R-s 

A. 

r 

Land, acquisition, clearing, etc., 40 acres .... 

2,50,000 

0 

0 

School -house, for 600 scholars ..... 

2,00,000 

0 

0 

2 hojtels, for 180 boarders and 3 European housemasters 

2,10,000 

0 

0 

Chapel 

50,000 

0 

0 

Gymnasium, swimraing-hath, etc. . ... 

10,000 

0 

0 

Workshop .... .... 

5,000 

0 

0 

Electric plant ... .... 

45.000 

0 

0 

Staff quarters and out-offices .... 

50.000 

0 

0 


8,20,000 

0 

0 

Additional Iiostel ... ... 

70,000 

0 

0 


8,90,000 

0 

0 

B-— Annual Budget. 

Expenditure 

Staff of 30 teachers — 

Rs 

A 

p. 

3 European masters, at £450 per annum • 

20,250 

0 

0 

2 English lady teachers, at £200 per annum 

6,000 

0 

0 

7 Indian masters, at Rs. 150 per mensem . 

12,600 

0 

0 

0 » „ „ 100 „ ... 

7,200 

0 

0 

12 „ „ .,60 

S,640 

0 

0 

Establishment — 

School clerk, darwan, malis, office requisites, etc. 

3,600 

0 

0 

Library ........ 

1,000 

0 

0 

Laboratory upkeep ...... 

1,000 

0 

0 

School requisites ....... 

1,500 

0 

0 

Repairs ........ 

6,500 

0 

0 

Grants to hostels for assistant superintendents . 

3,000 

0 

0 

Scholarshipr; 

8,000 

0 

0 

Provident fund for Indian staff . . 

2,155 

0 

0 


«1,445 0 0 

2 A 2 
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Eeceipta^ 

Fees, avoragiug Rb. 3-8 per monsom. 
Private sources for scholarships, etc. 
Government grant , , « 


Rs. A. P. 
25,2(T0 0 0 
8,245 0 0 
48,000 0 0 


81,445 0 0 


2.— The college. 

I. — Initial Requirements. 

A. — Capital {n 071 -recurring) expenditure. 

1 . Land — Ra. 

(а) The transfer of the weaving school 
site to the college 

(б) Rectification ot sjuth boundary of 

the weaving school and acquisition 
of a plot to south of existing 
lalioratory for additional science 
block . . . . . . 

2, Buildings, etc — 

{(i) New hostel to accommodate 150 
students, with supermtendents' 
quarters, common room, and out- 


offices 2,20,000 

(b) Staff quaiters fnt () pi ofessors . 1,53,000 

(c) New science block and extension of 

existing laboiatory . . . (50,000 

(d) College chapel .... 5(5,000 

(e) Additional lecture rooms . . 30,000 

(/) Gymnasium, hves courts, swim- 
ming bath, tennis courts, etc. . 15,000 

{g) Menial stafif quarters . • , 10,000 

(/c) Boundaiy wulls, gates, loads, 

drainage, etc. .... 30,000 

(t) Eloctiic 1 hint .... 1,20,000 

3. Ecpnpmenc — 

(a) Hostel ecpuimient .... 10,000 

(b) (Science equipment . . . 20,000 

(c) Library 10,000 


Rs. A r. 


00,000 0 0 


7,00,000 0 0 
40,000 0 0 


8,00,000 0 0 


B. — Annual Budget. 


Expenditure. 


{a) {Staff 

12 Professoi.s, at £450 per annum . 

21 Lecturers, averaging Rs. 200 per 
mensem, jdus provident lund 

(6) Establishment, office and contingencies . 

(c) Rent-^ and taxes ..... 

(d) Libiary ...... 

(e) Upkeep of laboratories 

'[j) Common looms . 

(g) Hot and ( old-weather charges (including 
deiireciatioii of cicctnc plant) 

(/i) Miscellaneous — 

Senate expenses, j Tizes, games, etc. , 

(i) Scholarships . » . , . 

(j) Hostel grants . - . . , 

(A:) Repairs to ])roperty 

{1) Equipment (renewals) .... 


Rs. 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

81,000 




. 09,000 





1,50,000 

0 

0 


10,000 

0 

0 


7,000 

0 

0 

• • 

4,500 

0 

0 

• • 

3,000 

0 

0 

* * 

1,000 

0 

0 

.. 

16,000 

0 

0 


6,000 

0 

0 

• • 

15,000 

0 

0 


3,000 

0 

0 

• • 

10,000 

0 

0 

• • 

2,600 

0 

0 


[2,28,000 0 0 
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Rs. A p. 


Receipts, 

Admission and tuition fees 
Contributions per the college council . 
Government grayita .... 


20,000 0 0 
58,000 0 0 
l,50,00u 0 0 


2,28,000 0 0 


II. — Ultimate Requiuemekts, 

A. — Capital (non-recurring) expenditure, 

1. Land — R^. 

(a) Transler of the weaving school sito ... 

(b) Rectification of south boundary of the 

wf'aving school and acquisition of land 
for additional science block, staff 
quarters, and playing-fields . . . 2,50,000 

(c) Acquisition ot land for the meduyd school 2,00,000 4,50,000 0 0 


2. Buildings, etc. — 


(a) 2 Hostels to hold 300 students, with 
superintendents’ quarters, common 


looms, and out-olhecs 

, 


4,40,000 

(b) Staff quarters for 

20 

professors 

(Rs. 25,000 each, pins 
plumbing) . 

Rs. 

10,000 lor 

5,10,000 

(c) Quarters for Indian lecturers 


3,50,000 

(d) Menial staff quarters 
{e) Boundary walls, gates, i 

oads 

, d I -linage, 

20,000 

cto. . 

, 


80,000 

(/) Electric installation 

. 

, , 

2,00,000 

(g) College chapel 



60,000 

(li) Septic tank and connections 


50,000 

(i) Medical School— 


Rs 



(i) Hospital . . . 2,00,000 

(ii) European staff quar- 
ters .... 2,00,000 
(in) Indian staff quarters . 1,80,000 
(ir) Hostel for 100 students 1,00,000 
(i;) Electric plant . . 50,000 

(vi) Boundary walls, gates, 

roads, drainage, etc. . 30,000 7,60,000 


3. Equipment — 

(a) Hostel equipment 

(b) Science equipment 

(c) Library 

(d) Medical equipment 


20,000 

45.000 

75.000 

1,00,000 


24,70,000 0 0 


2,40,000 0 0 


4. Contingencies 


40,000 0 0 


0 0 
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►Serampore CJolIegc, Seramporl?— 

B. — Annual Budget. 




Expenditure. 





(c) Staff — 

Rs. 




26 Professors, at £450 per annum . 

24 Lecturers, averaging Rs. 260 per 

1,68,760 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

mensem, plus provident fund 

81,250 

2,50,000 

0 

0 

(6) Estaldishmont, office, and contingencies . 

. 

1.6,000 

0 

0 

(c) Rents and taxes ..... 

• . 

10,000 

0 

0 

{d) Library ...... 

. 

5,000 

0 

0 

(e) Upkeep of laboratories 

• 

5,000 

0 

0 

(/) Common rooms .... 

{g) Hot and (old weather charges (including 

‘ 

1,500 

0 

0 

depreciation of electric plant) 

• 

21,500 

0 

0 

(h) Miscellaneous — 





Senate expensea, prizes, games, travel- 





ling, etc. 

. 

8,000 

0 

0 

(i) Scholarships ..... 

. • 

25,000 

0 

0 

(j) Hostel grants .... 

. 

5,000 

0 

0 

(Jc) Repairs to property .... 

. • . 

16,000 

0 

0 

(1) Equipment lenewals .... 

(m) Medicfd School — 

• 

5,000 

0 

0 

(0 Staff— 

Rs. 




8 Professors, at £450 per annum 

12 Lecturers, averaging Rs. 260 per 

64,000 




mensem, phis provident fund 

40,000 





94,000 




(u) Establisliment — 




Nurses, dressers, orderlies, etc. • 

35,000 




{Hi) Rents and taxes .... 

5,000 




(fu) Renewals — medical, surgical, etc. 

{v) Hot and cold-weather charges (in- 

10,000 




cluding depreciation of electric 
plant) . . . . , . 

6,600 




(W) Miscellaneous — 





Senate expenses (part), games, 





prizes, etc, .... 

2,000 




{vii) Scholarships ..... 

3,000 




{viii) Hostel grant ..... 

1,000 . 




{ix) Repairs to property 

8,600 

1,65,000 

0 

O' 



6,o2,000 

0 

0 

Receipts. 





Fees' ....... 

• • 

32,000 

0 

0 

Endowments, grants, etc. • * • • 

• • 

5,00,000 

0 

0 



‘6,32,000 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX B. 


ArrangvOTiienfs for lecturing with a minimum and a full staff are provisionally planned 
as follows: — 


Minimum Staff. 


Subjects.* 


Professors. Lecturers. 


English .... 
Philosophy .... 
History of religion . 

History, se ular and ecclesiastical 
Education .... 
Economics .... 
Semitic languages 
Sanskrit .... 
Bengali .... 
Greek ..... 
Theology and Biblical studies 
Mathematics 
Physics 

Chemistry I , , . 

Botany j 
Zoology J 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

1 


2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 


1 C 


12 • 21 


* The ordinary teaching in English will bo supplemented by special help given by other 
European members of the s'/aff by moans of essay-wnting, etc. 


Full Staff. 


Subjects. 



Professors. 

Lecturers. 

English ..... 



. . 3 

5 

Philosophy ..... 



. . 3 

2 

History of religion . . * , 



2 

1 

History, secular and ecclesiastical . 



o 

2 

Education ..... 



o 

1 

Economics 




1 

Semitic languages . . , 



. 3 


Sanskrit ..... 



. 1 

2 

Bengali ..... 




2 

Greek 



. . 2 

• • 

Theology and Biblical studies . • 



. . 2 

•• 

Theology ..... 



, , 1 

• • 

Mathematics .... 

Physics ^ 



. . 1 

2 

Chemistry 1 . . • . 

Botany j 

Zoology J 

• 

• 

. 3 

6 

Final modica! . . • . 

• 

• 

. . 6 

12 


33 


36 



XVI. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY. 

General Memoranda. 

Annandale, Dr. N. 

Present state of zoological research in India. 

My personal knowledge of Indian science began in July 1004, when I assumed the 
post of deputy superintendent in the Indian Museum. At that time zoological research 
I n this coiii:itry was perhaps at the lowest ebb to whicli it has sunk in the last half-century. 
The tirsii generation of zoologists who had worked in India waa dead, the second had 
tor the most part retired, while the third, very tew in number had cither given up zoo- 
logical research or w'cre on the point of leaving India. There w' as little i')rospoct of a 
fourth generation and no Indian was engaged m zoological research. .Vow, after twelve 
yi'ars, the position is very dilfercnt — mainly for tliree reasons, lirstly because of the 
gradual development of work in the Indian Museum, secondly bt'cause of the appoint- 
ment of professors of zoology (or m some cases of biology) trained m research, to colleges 
at the chief centres of (Mlucation,, and, thirdly, on account of investigations made 
in direct connoclion with mcdiciiu*, agriculture and forestry. 

To realise what is now being done it will bo necessary to arrange my statement either 
on a geographical or a rlcpartmental plan or m .some system that ^clll combine geography, 
official departments, and private enterprise. On the whole, it seems most convenient 
to adopt a geographical plan in the main, but to deal with th(^ investigations of certain 
Government Separtments separately. 1 wdll, therefore, state in the first instance what 
progress has been made in colleges and through tho agency of private societies and in- 
dividuals in those Indian cities in which au interest is being shown in any branch of zoology, 
leaving tlio work of the Indian M idical S Tvice, of tho yarious agrioultural in- 
stitutions subordinate to the Govermueut of India, to local Governments and Native 
States, and of a few other institutions and individuals, tor separate consideration. The 
names of tho cities arc arranged in alphabetical order. 

Agra. — Three professors of colleges at Agra have recently ])iib]ishcd papers on 
Indian zoology, namely, Dr. G. E. Nicholls, late of the Agra College (who, I understand, 
has TiOAV' left India), Mr. Karin Narayan, M.Sc. of St. John's College and Jlr. R. II. White- 
house of the Agra College. Tho first of them has issued in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London for tlio year 191 o an interesting accouut of the anatomy of tho Indian 
bull-frog, while Mr. Karm Narayan lias published notes on ant-liko spiders in tho Records 
of the Indian Museum. His researches w^ere carried out partly at Agra and partly in tho 
laboratories of the Indian Museum. Dr. Wlutehouso has published descriptions of Indian 
1 and and fresh-w'atcr plaiiariaiis, but most of the work w'as completed before ho camo 
to India. At tho third Indian Science Congress ho road a paper on the blood-cells of 
certain fishes. 

Allahabad. — Three professors of biology who have boon, each in his own line, a ’ 
keen promoter of zoological research among his Indian pupils, have been appointed in 
succession to tho Muir Central Colh^ge in tho last ten ycvars. I refer to Mr. F. M. Hewlett, 
now Imperial pathological entomologist. Hr. A. D. Imms, aftorwmrds Imperial forest 
zoologist and now lecturer on economic entomology in tho University of Manchester^ 
and the present professor. Dr. W.* N. E. Woodland. I need only refer here to tho work 
of the last, which, both in respect of his own researches and of those of his pupils, has 
been of a more morphological nature than most of the biological research undertaken 
in India. 

Dr. W. N. F. Woodland has published in the Quarterly Journal of Microszopioal 
Science (London) an important morphological paper on the mantis shrimp since coming 
to India, but the work w'as mostly done in England, At the third meeting of the Indian 
Science Congress he read an elaborate paper on the “ Renal- Portal System ” in verte- 
brates. His pupil, Professor D. R. Bhattachl-rya bf the same college, road at the same 
meeting what promises to bo an important memoir on the morphology of fishes. The 
same author has also m the Press an account of the younger stages of certain fish from 
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the Cliilka lake, his work on which was done partly at Allahabad and partly in the 
Indian Museum. It will bo published in the Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 

Bangalore. — Mr. C. K. Narayan Rao of the Central College, Bangalore, has pub- 
lished in the last two years notes on the metamorphoses of the JSouth Indian frogs and 
toads. They have appeared in the Records of the Indian Museum.. 

Bombay . — Bombay holds a most honourable place in the history of Indian zoology 
on account of the work of the Bombay Natural History Society, which is probably the 
most f-uccessful society of the kind that has ever Ilouiishcd in Asia. Indeed, Captain 
S. S. Mower, Director of the Egyiitian Zoological Service, in a recent ollicial rex>ort has 
referred to the rooms of tins society as “ the zoological centre of the Indian Empire.’* 
In order to undcr.stand this statement it must bo realised that Captain Flower is writing 
as the director of a zoological garden and not as one intiwested in the more technical side 
of zoological research. The main value of the work of the Bombay society lies not in 
investigations carried out at its heiuhptarters or oven in the individual researches of its 
members, but ratluir in the organisation that it has dnsplayed in encouraging the amateur 
in India and in placing him in communication with specialists in Europe, w'hose work 
is published in the society’s journal in a most sumptuous stylo. 

The chief feature of the zoological work of the Bombay Natural History ►Socictv of 
quite recent years has been its survey of the mammals of India, which has been subsidised 
by the Government of India and several of the local Governments. The society has 
engaged export collectors who have visited many parts of the Indian Empire, and has 
arranged for the clas.silieation and descri])tion of the specimens they obtain by specialists 
connected with the Biitish Museum. The .survey .should prove of great value both to 
taxonomy and to zoogeography ; from a purely Indian ])oint of \ low there arc two defects 
inherent in it. In the first i)lac<‘, the type specimens will be retained in London and wall 
not bo available for woikers in India, as the Biitish Museum declines to lend out type 
specimens on any consideration, and, socondly, by far the greater iiart of the scieniific 
work i.s not being done in this country. A pieliminary .sorting of the specimens, w'hich, 
of course, implies a considerable knowledge of taxonomy on the ]jart of the society’.s 
curator (Mr. N. B. Kmnear), is all that is attempted in Bombay. It is only fair to say 
that, in the pre.sent state of zoology in India, those detects appear to be inevitable, for 
except Mr. Kmnear, who, I UTulorsiand, is very fully oeeiipiod with other wmrk, there 
IS no specialist on the mammals at pre.sent in this countiw . and it is improbable that 
spociaists in London would have agreed to work out tho collections unless they l ad been 
allowed to retain the types. 

Among tho members of the Bombay society wdio have contribute*! papers to its 
journals recently tho naiuos of ]Mr. E. C. Stuart Baker, i.ito of th(! Indian Police, a leading 
authority on Indian birds. Dr. Powell, wdio has de.scribed the anatomy of an Indian spiny 
lobster in some detail, tho Revd. Father J. Assmuth, S. J., who has written on Indian 
w’ood- destroying whito-ants, and Liciitonant-Colonel F. Wall, whose papers 'on snakes 
are well known, may be montionod particularly. Father Assmuth has aFo puhlishod 
abroad a most detailed and valuable description of tho anatomy and histology of a 
curious wingless Hy that lives in termite’s nests. His researches wore carried one in 
8t. Xavier’ .s College, Bombay, wdiile Dr, Powell ha.s w’orked in tho Bombay Mt^dical 
College, for tho u.so of the students of which ho has published a .small text- nook based 
largely on his own ob-sorvations. 

Calcutta . — In this section I do not propo.so to discuss tlie work of tho Indian Museum 
which will be considered separately. 

Tho only college in the city in which serious zoological research has been undertaken 
in recent years is the Calcutta Medical College 

Major R. E. Lloyod, professor of biology in this college, lias published three books 
depending more or loss directly on his ownn zoological investigations. The first 
of these is a text-book for Indian students, tho second a series of tissays on varia- 
tion and heredity, while the third verges on tho theological, but is written from the 
point of view of a biologist. 

In tho same college Dr. Ekendra Nath Ghosh, assistant professor, has done some 
valuable work on the anatomy of mollu.sca, which he has published mainly in tho Records 
of the Indian Museum. 
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Tho sciontific work of the Bengal Fishery Dopartraont under Mr. T. Southwell may 
aDo be mentioned here. Much information has been obtained on the life histories of 
seForai Indian fish and pamphlets have been published on the fisheries for fresh-water 
turtles and terrapins and for shells used in tho manufacture of buttons in tho province. 
Those ])aniphIots are primarily of economic importance, but contain interesting zoological 
information. Mr. Southwell has also contributed to tho Records of the Indian 3Iuseum a 
valuable series of papers on fish-parasites m India and Ceylon and on tho cestoda oi 
tapov/^orms of both fish and other animals. 

Lahore , — It is perhaps in Lahore, thanks to tho enthusiasm and skill of Lieu tenant- 
Colonol J. Stephenson, principal and professor of biology in the Government Ool’oge, 
that tho most promising collegiate school of indigenous India, zoology at present 
flourishes. Colonel Ste^ihenson’s own work on the anatomy, taxonomy, and geogra- 
phical distribution of tho Indian earthworms and their allies published partly in the 
Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum and ])artly in the Transactions of the 
Royil Socirfy oj Edmhurgh is of great importance, but perhaps even more important 
is tho keenness in zoological research that he has inspired among his Indian jmpils. 

Tho most elaborate work as yet comphded by any of those gentlemen is an account 
of tho plant-Iico of Lahore submitted as a thesis for the doctorate of science in the Punjab 
University by tho late ^Ir. Bashambar Das who, unfortunately, died bclore tho memoir 
had boon fully prepared for publication, ft is to bo hoped that it will be issued at any 
rato in part, before very long. Mr. Baini Porshad, Patiala research scholar in the college, 
has published important investigations on tho external anatomy of mosquitoes and in- 
tmv^sting notes on the tortoises and earthworms of tlio Punjab and tho pond founa of the 
same province, while Mr. B. L. Bhatia, assistant professor, has })iepared fecv’'oral notef* 
on the potozoa of Lahore. 

Madras, — TIkto are at present two centres of zoological work in tho city of JMadras, 
viz., the Government Museum and the Prosidoney College. 

Tho former, with its extremely limited stall, was until recently known as a centre 
of ethnological research, under the superintendentship of Mr. Edgar Thurston. The 
appointment of a zoologist as his successor — Dr. J. B. Hondiu'son, formerly professor 
of zoology in the Madras (fiiri.stian College’ — has recently given zoological work a new 
im])otus. Dr. Henderson’s own recent papers, which have been published in the Records 
of the Indian Museum, valuable as they are, have, unfortunately, been few and short a» 
ooniparod with the work he produced in England in fornior years, but ho has been most 
mindful, both in his present and his former post, of the importaneo of encouraging his* 
Indian assistants to obs^rve for themselves. Several of them have published short notes 
i 1 various branches of zoology, \vhile Mr. Sundara Raj, who has now been transferred 
to tho local fishery department, ha.s prepared, while working in tho musoiira, a valuablo 
account of tho habits and life-histories of tho fresh-water fishes of Madras partly com- 
piled from the work of other.s, but also, to a large extent, founded on original 
observation’. 

Tn the Presidency College, Madras, Professor K, Rammuni Monon, who while a student 
in England many years ago assisted his tutor in anatomical work on certain marine worms 
of great infe 'cst, has in preparation for a considerable time a series of observations on 
the development and metamorphoses of certain .sea- anemones and other marine forms, 
which he has been remarkably successful m rearing in his laboratory. A few short notes 
in tho Records of the Indian Museum form practically all that ho has published in this 
direction, but an interesting general account of his investigations was read*by him at 
the second meeting of the Indian Science Congress. 

Nagpur . — Tho Nagpur Museum, tor many years in a somewhat stagnant con- 
dition, has received fresh life recently so far as zoology is concerned, largely owing to 
the appointment of Mr. A. D’Abreu, formerly a school master at Kurseong, as assistant 
cuntor. Since assuming this post, Mr. D’Abreu has issued with the financial help of 
the Government of Bengal, a useful little hand-book on the beetles of tho Himalayas, 
primarily for the instruction of schoolboys in the Darjeeling district. 

Tnticorin . — Tuticorin is the headquarters of the investigations into the chank- 
shell and pearl fisheries of the neighbourhood carried out under the local Government 
by Mr. J. Homell, who is now publishing in the Memoirs of the Indian Museum a very 
elaborate and scientific accoii||>t of the different races of chank-sholl found in the Palls 
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Straits and in the Gulf of Manaar. Ho has also published recently several pamphlet? 
of a more economic nature on oyster culture and the like, as well as editing and contri- 
buting largely to a special series of memoirs on the marine zoology of Okhamandal, pub- 
lished at the expense of His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda. This series is still in course 
of public ition. 

Quetta. — A natural history society was started in Quetta some years ago by 
Sir Henry McMahon and was affiliated to the Bombay Natural History Society. At 
the same time, the local museum was also founded and placed under the curatorship of 
Mr. J. \V. W. Cumming. The society has done good work in interesting people in the 
fauna of Baluchistan and considerable energy has been displayed in semling specimens; 
for determination to specialists in India and abroad and thus providing material for 
research. 

Zoological research connected with agricuUuie and forestry. — It is unnecessary for 
me to fleal at any groat length with the valuable and important entomological work 
connected directly or indirectly with agriculture and forestry and recently carried out 
by the officers of the Imperial Agricultural Re^^oarch Institute at Piisa, the Imperial 
forest zoologist at Dohra Dun, the Madras Government entomologist at Coimbatore, 
and the Mysore State entomologist at Bangalore. Elaborate annual reports are issued 
by ail the officers, whose work is also reviewed dcpartmentally from time to time. More- 
over, a concise account of what has boon accomplished in the direction of economic ento- 
mology in the Indian Empire has just been published by Dr. C. Gordon Howitt, Dominion 
entomologist, Ottawa, Canada, m tho Annals of the Entomological Society of Amencrt. 
The view of a zoologist employed in similar work in another part of the British Empire 
and, consequently, free from all official pi ejudice, is particularly valuable in a mattei 
of tho kind, Tho points particularly noted by Dr. Howitt are as follows: — 

{a) Mr. Maxwell Lefroy’s w'ork on Eri .silk. 

[h) The measures taken against certain caterpillars destructive to grassland.?. 

(c) Control of the rice gra.sshoppor. 

(d) That of tho boll-worm in cotton. 

{e) Resoarches’conucctod with insoct-bornc diseases. 

Ail that i.s neces.sary for me to mention in addition is the valuable series of life-his- 
tories worked out at tho various centres, in particular at Piisa and Bangalore, and tho 
two important text- books on entomology published respectively by Mr. Maxwell Lofroy, 
who deals with tho whole of India, and by Mr. T. Bainbriggo Fletcher, w'ho doscrlbc!^ 
particularly tho insects of economic importanco in the Madras Presidency. 

Zoological work of the Indian Medical Service. — In the old days, before tho various 
sciences had bocomo .specialised, most of the zoologists in India were members cither 
of the Indian Medical Service or of tho Geological Survey of India. Of recent years, 
however, medical zoology has, iinfortimately, como to be regarded as rather a thing apart, 
concerned solely with certain blood-sucking insects knowui to transmit disease and with 
protozoa parasitic in man. Less attention has naturally been paid by doctors to tho 
larger, but medically less important, internal parasites, though they have been by no 
moans neglected by zoologists. What I have said of agricultural and forest ontomolog3 
applies also to medical entomology, the chief Indian worker on which for some year? 
past has been Major S. R. Christophers, who has specialised in the taxonom\', 
structure, and habits of Indian mosquitoes. Captains W. JS. Patton and F. W Cragg 
have also published an important text-book on medical zoology, as well as interesting 
life- histories and anatomical descriptions, mostly in tho Indian Journal of Medical 
Research, The foundation of this journal and the inauguration of the special committe) 
placed in charge of medical research in India have given a new impetus to w ork of the 
kind, while the appointment of a trained zoologist (Mr. P. R. Awati), not a medical man, 
to assist, is evidence of a lack of prejudice that has not alwaj’^s been oxampliliod in 
medical zoology ’. Mr. Aw'ati has already justified his appointment by his interesting 
preliminary account of the genitalia of different genera offices. 

It is impossible here to refer to all tho work on protozoan blood- para.sites and other 
parasitic forms of the same great group undertaken recently by members of tho Indian. 
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Medical Service. Numerous pajiers of a more or less zoological kind will bo found in 
the Indian Medical Gazette, the Journal of Indian Medical Research, and, elsewhere, 
Sir Leonard Rogers’s exceptionally important account of the parasite of Kala-azar, in 
the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Scmice (London). v 

The most compendious investigations on helminth parasites of man and animals 
undertaken by any member of the Indian Medical Service recently have been those on 
the nomatoda published by Major Clayton Lane, in the Journal of Indian Medical Research 
Tlioy arc mainly ot a taxonomic nature. Captain F. H. Stewart, of the same service 
has, however, published several papers of considerable anatomical interest on these 
groups which ho rcgfirds from a more zoological point of view. They are still appearing 
in the Records of the Indian Museum, lor Captain Stewart, though now stationed at Hong- 
Kong, is iinestigating the internal parasites of Indian troops (piartcrod there. 

Zoloogical research in the Indian Museum . — I will be very briet in dealing with 
the zoological v urk oi the Indian Museum as I propose in my first annual report as director 
ot the Zoological Survey of India to give a rhsumk of what has been accomplished within 
the last ten years. At present, it is niicessary lor the .<^cientilic staff, limited as it is in 
numb(‘r, to (k'voto its attention to a comparatively small number ot groups of animals 
and we can do V{*ry littlt< as ri'gards the higher vertebrates. The groups to which special 
attention is at })resent being given are tlie fi.sh, the beetles, the spiders, the decapod 
Crustacea (shrjm])s, lobsters, crabs, etc.), and the spong(‘S. The most important work 
actually m hand is a faumstic survey of the Chilka lake in Orissa and (hirijam, with which 
wc are correlating, so far as po.ssible, studies of the csturiiic and hraekisli-water fauna of 
other ])arts of India and Ea'^tern Asia. Wo hope also to take in hand shortly similar 
studi(‘s of a small number of carefully selected lakes in dilfereut parts ot the Indian 
Km})ire. 

At the same time, monograplis are being prepared on different families ot the groups 
already mentioned. 

As all the members of the scientific staff are W'orking together tor a common end it 
is unnecessary to mention them individually, Imt J cannot pass over in silence one worker 
who, though not a ri'giilar memlier of the staff’, has collaborated with us now for several 
years. I refer to Mr. F. Eruiietri wffio, often in circumstances by no iikmus eonvonicnt 
to liim has devoted a very largo part of his time to the systematic study ot Indian diptora 
and has produeiicl not only a series of excellent papers in the R 'Cards of the Indian Museiun 
hut also a large and important volume in the Fauna of British India iiublishod in London 
under the authority ot the Secretary of State. 

PuhliCation of lesidt.s . — From the loregoing statements it will be clear that most 
of^lie zoological ^search now' being undiu’takcn in India is bmiig published in this country, 
eitlier in the official publications ot ditfereiit Government departments, in the Journal 
of the Bornhay Natural Hisloiy Bociety, in that ot the Asiatic Society of Eengal or m special 
memoirs. There is still a feeling, how’over, that W'ork published in India does not receive 
full credit abroad. I think myself that this feeling is a mistaken one and that the pre- 
judice on which it w as originally founded is now rapidly disappearing ; I feel that wo 
arc fully justified in claiming that the zoological publications of the Indian Museum have 
})layod a groat part in dispelling it ; but, with an increased output of work from the officers 
attached to the Zoological Survey of India, it is becoming difficult to cope with the papers 
that arc now' being received from W'ork<?rs in this country totally unoonnoctod with the 
survey. Most of the papers published by the Bombay Natural History Society deal 
with animals of the more conspicuous kinds and their journal, being edited by men who 
have not received a teclmical training as zoologists and supported by amateurs, is hardly 
suited for papers of a more technical sort. The Journal and Memoirs of the. Asiatic Society 
of BengaU after a period of quiescence so far as zoology is concerned, are beginning to 
include papers ot considerable faunistic and biological interest. One series, dealing with 
the results of my own investigations at the lake of Tiberias, in Palestine, has just been 
completed. It contains papers by several distinguished zoologists in Great Britain and 
other part^ of Europe as well as work done in India. A second series is just about 
to commence in the Memoirs of the Society. It will deal with the results of my recent 
b our in the Far East, 
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Chief needs of zoological research in India . — Zoologists stationed in India outside 
Calcutta and Madras often complain that they are unable to continue the work they 
began as lecturers or students in Great Britain. The reasons for their complaints are 
mainly: — 

(a) the lack of zoological literature ; 

(b) the multiplicity of their purely official duties ; and 

(c) the lack of a scientific atmosphere. 

What precisely is meant by a scicntitic atmosphere I am not at all sure, for it seem> 
to mo that it is one of the first duties of a professor in any branch of science to create 
a scientific atmosphere among his pupils. I have heard this compliant made most often 
by members of the Educational Service and I must confess that m most cases it seeiiierl 
to me little more than a confession of failure on the pai t of the officer who made it. It 
IS' of course, however, most advantageous for men engaged in the different branches of 
sidencc to meet one another fiom tunc to time and to discuss their work. The Indian 
iScicnce Congress, if it continues to advance as it alieady has done, should do niueh to 
obviate any legitimate complaints in this direction. 

Purely routine ork is, as everyone acknov h'dges, elaborated to an excessive d(“grco 
ill India and this is perhaps more' notieoahlc m seumlific dcpaitmeiit^, whether of colleges 
or of (Government, than in ])urely admmi.strativi^ offict's, simply beeaiise Jt is more alitm 
to the important vork aetnaily m progiess. Tlie r(‘med\, honeier, is to be sought, it 
seems to me, in tJie ])eisonal iiiitiativ<‘ of the piincipal oftieers concerned. 

The lack of libiarics is the most tangible eoin 2 )laint made by scientific meji m Indi i. 
8o tar as zoology is concerned 1 think thatheio again there has b{*en a certain amount 
of exaggei ation and that the lack ot access to liteiatuic h<is often Ik'CII an excuse lathcr 
than a justiJication for not doing original uork. It is, of coursi'j v(Ty hard for a J^iuioj/can. 
piofcssor, vho has been accustomed to work in an Englisli laliorators with numerous 
colleagues and vilh acc(‘ss to line lilwarK's, to accustom liimseif to Indian eoiiditioiiN, 
and it IS pel Imps still more difficult lor an Indian student who has l)egiiii Ins studies uiuler 
the immediate eye of a prolc^soi in England to set to voik agiiin on his letniii to Iih 
native country \\hen he finds that his professor or colleague is absoibed in routine woik 
and frankly claims that research m India is impossible. 

In a country like India, where tin* launa, so far as many inteiesting gioups aie con- 
ceiiicd, is still piactically unknown, tliere is much that can be done with a vci} limited 
supply of books and periodicals. In Laliore Colonel Stephenson has not found it impoS' 
sible to accumulate most of the literature necessary for the study ot the Indian earth- 
worms. When his own library has been lacking w(^ have usually biam able to help him 
m Cakmtta. in Calcutta and Madras there are zoological libraries that \*ould rank as 
ol lirst-class importance in any country m the world. iVr.>onall\ , I haM* woiked in four 
university towns in (Great Britain, iiamel}^ Edinburgh, Oxturd, Camfa’idge, and Lu eipotd, 
and my experience is that there arc tew'er zoological works that cannot be consulted m 
Calcutta than in any of these centres. All zoologists engaged in long continued zoological 
rcseaich in Great Britain have to vi.^it London occasionally to look uj) lit«‘iature. The 
one difficulty in this coimti v is the great distance apart of the diffeient ceiitre^^, but I 
believe that if a library equal to the ('onnemara Library in Madras in respect to zoologic.d 
periodicals could be iouiided in each of the Indian piovmces, zoologl^t.s in India would 
be just as well off in this respect as they are m any part ol the Butish Kmjiiie. 

One thing that would, I believe, do a groat deal to encourage iCMsueh in this country' 
would bo the foundation of a maiiiie laboratory at which duly qualified Indian students 
could study, with qualified instructors, in their vacations ami at other time% and wdiich 
could supjily w ell- preserved material to colleges and other seicntifie institutions through- 
out the Indian Empire. 8uch an institution could be founded and kept going m connection 
with the Zoological Survey ot India at a comparatively small cost, and the Andaman 
Islands both from a scientific and a financial point of view', afford a site of an uusurpavsed 
nature. A marine fauna is in most particulars by far the most suitable to give a student 
an interest in biology, and the material it affords is beyond all others m its value as illus- 
trating biological problem's. Just now' is not the time to lay before the Government 
of India proposals for fresh expenditure, but I w iU be glad to submit definite recommend- 
ations on this point as soon as it may seem convenient to the Education Department. 
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Thft following iti an outline of a s -he ne foj^ the appoint ncnt of research assistants in 
the Zoological Survey ot India . — 

A small number of temporary research assistants should be attached to the 
Zoological SurNcy ot India, perhaps two at first. 

Tlicse men should act as ])orsonal assistants to gazetted officers who, in the opinion 
of the head of the department, were specially qualified to tram them to 
undertake responsible research on their own account. 

It should be clearly explained to the assistants that, though they w'ere to be 
“ trained in research ”, their duties would primarily be thbse of a personal 
assistant 

The appointments should ordinarily be for two years but, in exceptional cases, 
might he extended for one year on the recommendation of the Director of the 
Zoological Survey. In no case uonld an appointment be extended for more 
tlian three years. 

The assistants should be given an “ allowance ” — I would prefer not to call it a 
salary — of Ils. 150 per month for the first year and Rs. 200 per month for the 
second year. If the appointment were extended to a third year the in- 
cumbent would receive Ks. 200 a month. 

The assistants should receive while on tour with the officers w'hom they were 
assisting second-class travelling allowances and Rs. 3 a day halting allowance. 

The Director of the Zoological Survey of India should submit to the Education 
Dejiartmeiit cveryjsix months a report on the conduct and work of the 
assistants, stating not only what they w'cre doing, how they were progressing 
and behaving, but also Avhether they exhibited any powders of initiative cr 
originality. Each man’s report should be shown to him before despatch to 
Government and ho should be allowed to add any coin meats he thought tit. 
If more than one bad report wore received the assistant would lose his post. 

The appointments should be made by the Director of the Zoological Survey of 
India, if necessary with the approval of the Government of India 'I’he 
director would bo guided in bis selection of candidates by his personal know- 
ledge of the work the candidates had done, or wore doing, and by the 
personal opinion of professors, or other responsible investigators under whom 
they w ere working. Appointments would only be given to men who had 
already commenced or completed original research. 

1 lay stress on the men being appointed as assistants for I think that in this capacity 
■they w'ould learn more than if they wxre merely regarded as students and, moreover, 
the fact that they w ould have to w ork for their allowance otherwise than by mere study 
would, I think, be salutary. 

The question of good, even generous, travelling and halting allowances is, I think, 
most important. Assistants travelling with a superior officer have to spend very nearly 
as much as he has to spend himself, and instruction in the field, which is perhaps moro 
jmjiortant in zoology than any other, can be given much more satisfactorily if the assist- 
ant is living so far as possible in the same style as his supeiior officer. We would, of 
course, have to insist that the assistants made use of their allowances for the purpose 
for which they w'cre granted. 

There is one further question that is sure to arise ; it is the future prospects of 
men who had acted as temporary research assistants in the .survey. Colonel Stephenson 
of Laliore, whose opinion in matters of the kind is rendered particularly valuable by his 
success in encouraging zoological research among his students, tells me that his men 
have no difficulty in obtaining educational posts, but the question of educational 
posts is not one on which I am m a position to express a personal opinion. The 
Deputy Director of ITsheries, Bengal, who is an honorary assistant in the Indian Museum, 
tells me that he cannot get suitable men for hia department owing to lack of zoological 
knowledge on the part of all candidates, w4iile the Imperial entomologist at Pusa says 
that the only men he can obtain for zoological work are incapable of working except 
under supervision. The wliole object of our scheme would be to train men for respons- 
ible research on their own account. I could not undertake to arrange anything of the 
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nature of an employment bui’eau for zoological students, but I take it that if the Govern* 
ment of India would accept a scheme on the*liaes I have suggested they would be pre- 
pared to rely very largely on my opinion of the men selected and would provide the local 
Governments with information based thereon. 

I put forward this scheme in anticipation of a considerable extension of zoological 
woi^k in India If things go as I Avish them to go it should be possible to absorb any 
fitudents who have proved themselves suitable into the Zoological Survey in some capa- 
city or another. 


Bhandarkar, D. E. 

Development of research work in orientalia in the Calcutta Universitij. 

The systematic and serious study of the ancient history of India has not yet begun. 
It IS true that some branches of this study are already being pursued by scholars and 
antiquarians, but tliero are a great many which have yet to be oponod out. The study, 
eg., of the social, administrative, or economic history of India or of Brahmanical and 
Jaina iconography has scarcely yet been started. Again, in many of the branches that 
are already being studied only spade-work has been done. If wo take, e.g,, the ancient 
philosophy of India, every scholar will be compelletl to admit that avc have yet to loam 
a groat devil about the various systems that wore once jirevaicnt, and that sov^eral years 
of imintorrupted scholaily study must elapse before it is possible to write out a history 
of the rise and development of the ancient Indian philosophy. 

It is, again, a great pity that not oven sufficient encoiiragoinent to tlie study of this 
fiubjoct has boon given by Government though they have been intending doing so for 
the last seven years. I am aware that Goveriimoiit Iiave already established the Archieo- 
logical Department, which, it must bo admitted, has done useful work. But this useful 
work mostly consists not of any sustained I'esearch work, so much as of the discovery and 
■collection of materials on which the rosoarch work must be based. The history of the 
ancient architecture of India, for example, was first written by Fergusson, who was not 
an officer of the ArchiBoIogical Department, It is true that the book was revised by 
the late Dr. Burgess, who was director-general of archceology, but ho did so long after 
he ceased to have any connection with that department. The work of editing the volume 
of the Asoka inscriptions had shortly before the war been entrusted to a German professor 
and that of the Indo-Scythian epigraphs to another Gorman professor, and not to anv 
member of the Archoeological Department. Of course, the archreological officers arc 
in no way to blame. Their department has been undermanned and, consequently, most 
of their time is taken up by the administrative work of their circles and the cons6rv- 
ation of ancient monuments to whicli more attentioiiTias, naturally, to bo devoted than 
to research w^ork. 

We constantly s])cak of fostering the spirit of research work amongst Indian 
students, but forget that o.’ientalia are just tlio subjects which can appeal to them most 
and which they can, therefore, take up and pursue with alacrity and enthusiasm. But 
genuine and warm inteiest in research Avork among.st Indian students can be created 
and sustained by a university only, and not by any Government dejiartment. I kuoAV 
Avhat groat Avork can bo done by such an iiyititutioii in rospeot of oriental studies. The 
Galcutta University had so long provided facilities only for teaching one or two branches 
of ancient Indian history. But oven this little has produced many wonderful results. 
It has not only popularised the subject in the Avholo of Bengal, but stimulated the spirit 
of research also. The assistant professors and lecturers - have not only kept their 
knowledge abreast of thfl times, but have already done some reseirch work. I cannot, 
therefore, help thinking that the noAv higher course in ancient Indian history which the 
history board, at the suggestion of its president, has recently introduced into the 
M.A. history, will disseminate more advanced kiiOAvledge of the subject among the 
people in general and stimulate much greater research work in this sphere m the 
teaching staff in particular. But even this, I am sorry, Avill not be enough. More 
systematic efforts must be made towards the development of original work not only in 
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the holds already opened, but also in th^se yet unexplored. And this object can be 
realised only if new chairs, lectureships, scholarships, and so forth are created. And 
this IS not possible unless Government can make liberal grants of money explicitly 
for this purpose. 

Personally, I do not think it will bo a difficult matter to induce Government to give 
liberal financial aid to the Calcutta University to enable it to realise the object ad- 
verted to above. For a long timo past the attention of the Government of India had 
been drawn to the desirability, nay, the necessity, of the cultivation of oriental studie.s, 
both for educational progress and social development of India. A conference of orient- 
alists was, accordingly, held at Simla in July, 1911. As the outcome of their delibei-ations 
it was resolved to start oriental research institutes somewhat on the lines of the schools 
at Hanoi and Vladivostok. When the scheme \va.s discu&.sed at the conference it was 
understood that Calcutta would be the proper placo lor a central institute not because 
it was then the scat of the Ciovernment of India, but because m the University, the 
Bluseum, the Asiatic Society ot Bengal,and the Sansbrit College were to be found materials 
w Inch would make such an institution a real success. But with the change of capital 
the Government of India seem to have suddenly conceived the idea of founding the 
Cential Bi'search Institute not at Calcutta, but at i)elhi. I do not kiiow w^hethor this 
has received the approval of the 8ocretaiy of 8tate for India or when Government intend 
starting it. It appears that tho scheme has been held in abeyance on account of the 
financial stringency caused by tho war. If Government had thought of establishing the 
Central Jnstitulo at Calcutta tho scheme jirobably w ould not have proved to be a hnaiicial 
burden and could have been started long ago. For in Delhi they would have had to create 
an entirely new museum, w'horcas wo had in Calcutta what is still the best archceological 
museum of India. And to found in Delhi a museum wdiich w^ould equal that of Calcutta 
'n a short time was a work of prohibitively heavy expense. In Delhi, again, they would 
have had to start a jiractically now' library. I hear that tho library ot the Director- 
General of Archa*ol()gy w'as to be brought into re<j[Uisition. But this library could not 
.possibly bo eoinpareil to the stupendously largo collection of rare and valuable books 
eontainod in the three excellent libraries ot Calcutta, viz., the University Lilirary, the 
Impoiial LibiMiy, and the Asiatic ^Society’s Libraiy. And to ]irovide in Delhi tho library 
facilities obtainable iii Calcutta meant again a huge outlay of money. ^loi cover, m Delhi 
there was no collection of aneient manu.seripts which no research mstituto could afford 
to be without, and such a collection, again, w'as not possible without large grants of 
money. The Bengal Asiatic Society of Calcutta, on the other hand, possessed by far 
the largC'^t and richest stoic of mauusciipts in the whole of India or Euro})e. It the 
Government of India had intended foniuling the Central Research Institute in Calcutta 
they would have saved heavy ex])cnditurc on account ot museum, library, and iiiauu- 
scripts collection and would, therefore, have been in a ]) 0 .sition to start it long ago. For 
all they sliould have done in Calcutta was the mere endowment ot tho necessary chairs, 
lecturoships, scholarships, and so forth, which would not have cost thorn much. Again, 
it is very doubtful wlietlier a research institute at Delhi wall bo a success because Delhi 
lias long since ceased to be a centre of learning. On the other hand, Calcutta is already 
an established seat of oriental studies w'here tho student can frequently come in contact 
with many of India's greatest oriental scholars. The value of such an atmosphere ot 
interest in learning to the serious student can scarcely bo overestimated. Besides, the 
study of ancient Indian history and culture has already been popularised by the Calcutta 
University and, as aji outsider, I can safely say that nowdiere in India is this study so 
enthusiastically and scientifically pursued as in Calcutta. I am, therefore, strongly of 
opinion that it is only hero that an oriental research institute can be expected to bo a 
success. Every endeavour should be made to [lersuade tho Government of India to 
establish the central institute at Calcutta but, if this is not possible, they should be 
induced to open a branch institute at least m Calcutta which also, I hear, they had in con- 
templation. Even if a branch institute is founded here it will go a long way. It is the 
Calcutta University which has made the subject of ancient Indian history and culture 
so popular and progre.ssive in Bengal, and it is only they that, with their experience of so* 
many yoar^, can bo expected to guide a central, or branch research, institute in tho right 
direction, I, therefore, submit, for the kind consideration of the University Commis- 
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sion, the following proposals for the endowment of the necessary chairs, lectureships, 
ard scholarships in order that they may be added to the Calcutta University staff : — 
To begin with the number of professors shoiltd be five for the following subjects ; — 

(a) Aniuent Indian history and culture. 

{h) Indian philosophy and religion. 

(c) Vodic language, literature, and culture, 

{d) Pali language, literature, and culture. 

(e) Anthropology for India. 

The above chairs have boon given in the order of their relative importance. 

Every professor should receive a monthly salary of Rs. 1,000 — 50 — 1,200, plus house 
rent. 

Every professor should be given from two to three assistants and five instructors. 
The salary of the assistant professor should be Rs. 400 — 25 — 600 and that of 
the instructor Rs. 250 — 25 — 400 per month. Three scholarships for research 
purposes, and of the value of Rs. 100 a month, should be attached to each chair. 

There ought to bo every sort of co-ordination between the Calcutta University 
and the Archaeological Department. The latter, as I have stated at the 
beginning, has collected a mass of useful materials which are invaluable for 
research work, and which should be made accessible to the Calcutta Univers- 
ity. Again, most of these monographs and volumes, which are issued at the 
expense of the Arcliseological Survey and which are not taken up by its 
officers, should, so far as possible be entrusted for publication to the members 
of the ancient Indian history teaching staff of the Calcutta University. It 
was, indeed, a very wise move on the part of the Director General of 
Archseology to have put mo in charge of the archaeological section of the 
Indian Museum. This certainly enables me to afford all museum facilities 
to the students and lecturers of the University. It will, therefore, not be 
too much to hope that the co-ordination of the kind asked for will be readily 
agreed to by him. 

One or two points only I may now touch upon here. It is of great importance that, 
in many oases, the professor and his assistants should have first-hand acquaintance with 
the ancient monuments, inscriptions, manuscripts, and so forth. But this is possible 
only if they are allowed, from time to time, to go out on tour and visit the various sites, 
libraries and museums. Not infrequently a direct examination of tho originals is more 
valuable than of their reproductions, 

I have also to say a word or two m regard to tho Indian Museum, Calcutta. It 
was so long rcgai*dod as tho premier museum of India and should continue to bo so looked 
upon. All tho originals shouhl, so far as possibV, be secured for this museum and, 
whore this is not possible, good casts and reproductions of all important monuments 
should be Stored and made acce-^siblc to the students. I may point out that of all tho 
inscribed records of ancient India those of Asoka arc tho most important but, unfortu- 
nately no estampages of these epigraphs exist in the museum at present. 


Mitra, Khagendra N. 

Requireme7Hs of experimental psychology. 

The Department of Experimental Psychology, as organised by our University, 
embraces the study of the following subjects ; — 

(v) Physiological psychology. 

(6) Abnormal psychology. 

(c) Child psychology, 

(d) Animal psychology. 

(e) Race and folk psychology. 

As physics and chemistry cannot be studied without well -equipped laboratories 
it is abo impossible to study all those branches of knowledge indicated above without 
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experimentation and observation. The University should, accordingly, appreciate the 
scope of the Department of Experimental Psychology The following arrangements 
are n coseary to give an u^-to-date foundation to all its branches : — 

( i) More space to be used as lecture rooms and laboratories. 

(ii) Animal house and biological museum to be craated to facilitate the study of 

animal psychology. 

(iii) A larger sum to be apportioned for the purchase of books and apparatus, 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 

Methods to he followed in the stvdy of the sociological and humanistic sciences in a modern 

Indian university. 

The watchward of a modern university in India should bo a new, extended, and cor- 
rected historico-comparative method in the study of the humanistic and sociological 
sciences. In the so-called genetic and comparative studies in the West the human and 
social experiments of the Asiatic peoples have been misconceived and misinterpreted. In 
the crude imitations of the old English universities that we have here students and pro- 
fessors alike deal exclusively with the judgments of value and validity of the Western 
civilisation which, to them, as well as to the Univor'iity, represent the “ scientific and 
final judgments of man and his varied experiments m art, or religion, or social arrange- 
ment and construction. The Western social and humanistic sciences and the second 
hand products of these in the Indian universities can give only partial and intermediate 
generalisations because they are based on an insufficient analysis and an incomplete 
collection and classification of data. A new Indian university ought to extend the history 
of culture — philosophical, scientific, and artistic — by pointing out * the contributions of 
India to the growth and development of civihs>ation, and build anew the sociological and 
humanistic sciences by collecting and comparing the intermediate and provisional 
generalisations derived from the study of both western and eastern facts and norms. In 
different field — philosophy, art, economics, sociology universal generalisations will then 
bo reached which will subsume the intermediate principles and formula) of limited scope 
and validity, applicable to particular cultural regions and regional cultures. Erom the 
broad and general principles of universal scope and validity it would be possible to 
descend again, by the deductive method, to the concrete domain of particulars and 
limiting conditions and formulate experiments adapted to the needs and opportunities of 
particular cultures and regions for reconstruction and progress. But this work not 
possible unless the faculties and academics which are still being produced under the 
hasty and superficial judgments which Macaulay pronounced on the methods and policy 
of Indian education are completely reorganised and reconstituted. If this work can bo 
done, it will tor ever render impossible the narrow sectional view' of human history which 
ignores the lives and life- values, the experience and the wisdom of the Asiatic laces and 
which, in India, turns these humanities and social sciences into barren abstractions 
which have shunned the actual facts and conditions of Indian life as i^^oIe^aut or 
disturbing factors. For the West it will make it possible to utilise the communal and 
synthetic genius of the Indian civilisation for the coming social reconstruction in the 
West and for India it will lescue us from tho evils of commercialism, industrialism, 
officialism, clericalism and the tyranny of examination alike in the new education which 
w ill train individuals by social studies and social action. 

In my opening extension lecture at this University, in which I endeavoured to for- 
mulate the scheme of a new and independent school of Indian economics, I pointed 
out tho fundamental differences between Eastern and Western social structures in the 
follow'ing words : — 

“ Both industrial and political constitution which has developed in the West has shown 
remarkable mechanical efficiency under the monistic theory of social grouping 
under dominating central organs such as the militaristic or capitalistic typos 
of organisation. But the principle of social grouping which has produced the 
centralised organisation of trusts and cartels, socialistic States and Germanic 
empires for exploitation has also exhibited explosive and devastating forces 
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in the form of supermen and anarchs dominating to their advantage every 
field of industry, social, and political life. 

Andno.v there arises as an imperative need a new pluralistic principle of social 
grouping based not on the dominance ah extra of a centralised power which 
separates itself as an individual entity from the subordinate social organis- 
ations and u^es thorn for its own advantage, but on the recognition of the 
divine right of the original and primary constituent bodies and individuals 
to find their satisfaction through concerted action, and this ca i only be 
promoted if the conti'al organ has for its only objective the co-ordination and 
correlation of these elemental bodies and no particularist interests of its ov n 
to promote. 

In the E vst, in social, political, and industrial organisation, the principle of social 
grouping has recognised the free and independent interests of the constituent 
primary bodies resulting not in the concentration of power in a central 
organ, but in a decentralised polity, and the diffusion of industry, of wealth, 
of population, and of social functions and activities. Thus the life of the 
social organism has not been sacrificed to the soul-killing ideal of mere 
mechanical and administrative efficiency. This principle of social organisa- 
tion has created multiple communal groups for the development of individual 
personality and not one vast machine called the S ate or the industrial system 
in which the individual is perjietually liable to be reduced to a mere auto- 
maton. The East does not rear the fabric of an omnipotent S :ate or a 
scKualistic democracy, but develops intermediate social groups like the family 
as the unit in economic life, the guilds and castes as industrial groups, the 
Varnas and Asrams as ethico-rehgious groupings, the panchayais, the village 
communities and tHo five assemblies in political composition. In religion 
India has gone beyond an intellectual and barren monotheism to a pluralism 
that secs God in the infinite manifestations of natuio and of human relation- 
ship. The pluralistic principle of social constitution feeds itself on this 
characteristic attitude of mind. In social organisation India has not 
established dominating central organs such as the absolutist and monopolistic 
types of social grouping which can satisfy only a bare and materialistic 
ideal of mechanical and administrative efficiency. India establishes and 
perpetuates multiple forms of social grouping, to which the individual is tied 
by organic and spiritual bonds, and which, like a concrete polytheism in 
the conception of Bfswarupa and Bim'adeva, satisfy the totality of human 
interests and needs, and are conducive to the development of the complete 
and concrete personality. 

** This principle of social organisation has to be rehabilitated in order to check the 
destructive tendencies of the absolutist and militaristic ideal that has threat- 
ened to swallow up all vital and growing forms of social constitution. This 
rehabilitation is necessary even in the interests of the West itself.^’ 

At the end of the course of lectures roc mtly delivered by me at Lahore as special 
lOjCturer in Indian economics I urged that there is no doubt that the fundamental social 
institutions of the West, such as the State and private property as well as the economic 
organisation will bo built anew as a re.sult of the war. The omnipotent socialistic State 
obtruding its arms into the domains of private and personal life, and accepting the criterion 
that it is the majority who must after all rule, and the minority will bo obliged to submit 
with the best grace possible ; the power of the financial and capitalistic interests in spite of 
the advancement in political democracy ; a capitalistic system of industry creating an enor- 
mous disparity of wealth in society and maintainmg and perpetuating an industrial 
oligarchy ; the evils of poverty and unemploym^t, overcrowding and slums ; the divorce 
of life from nature and from nature’s standards ; the loss of human sympathies and private 
affections ; the lust for power — power in war by the State derived from command of the 
seas by the navy, and of the lands by the army — and power in wealth in the individual, 
instead of intellectual power and intrinsic wealth, the wealth of art, literature and religion 
for a nation, and of character and spirituality for the individual ; the evils of financialism, 
capitalism, and militarism will rebound from these into worse evils — the literal struggle 

2 b2 
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for existence and class conflict in society as the modes of social progress — all these which 
have their appropriate theologies in a machine politics, a monetary economics, and a 
mechanical biology of the West will gave place in the natural, scientific, and democratic 
civilisation of the future to healthier social institutions which will emphasise man’s return 
to a freer, nobler life, a return to human instincts and natural feelings, and to standards 
and norms derived from nature. The Indian economic scheme which, by utilising the 
communal habits and institutions for purposes of mechanical and technical efficiency, will 
be able to withstand the inroads of industrialism, will supply valuable material for the 
reconstruction of economic life that is in immediate prospect in the West. These materials 
will represent the human and social experiments of a race which has wisely limited the 
rights of the {State and of private property, institutions which arc the embodiment of the 
appropriative and exploitative impulses of the West, and has also wisely promoted creative- 
ness at the expense of the appropriativeness that has become too much the characteristic 
of Western civilisation in industry and politics, both in internal and external relations, 
and has now thrown the world into the most dreadful confusion that the human race has 
ever experienced. Communalism, the science of economics, based on this economic scheme 
will not only furnish new data of human and economic construction, and organisation, 
but will also help in the formulation of broad and general principles of economics by 
collating and comparing the judgments of value and validity of the western and eastern 
cultures, a universal science in which the Indian conciousness, like every other 
regional consciousness, in the zones of cultural distribution, will contribute enduring 
and characteristic truths, which are but conscious formulations of those aspects of the- 
universe-idca revealed to this group-mind from its angle of vision, and deeply embedded 
in it^ unconscious and sub-conscious strata. The economics of communalism contributing 
to the formulation of universal economics ought to be also the prelude to the new schools 
of sociological and humanistic sciences, schools of anthropology, sociology and politics, 
of comparative law and comparative j urisprudonce, which will subsum 3 the intermediate- 
generalisations and formula) of the sciences that go by these names in the West in principles 
of universal scope and validity derived from a corrected and extended historico-compar- 
ative method that is first applied to the study of economics. 

The University, selective and predictive, must give its help in the reconstruction of 
our economic and social life, the remaking of our homes and villages, the planning of clean- 
cities, noble social structurjs, and happy families. Western education, with its exagger- 
ated emphasis of the principle of division, has created barren specialisms in arts and 
sciences and has created the unfortunate breach between the academy and the press and 
the platform between the Uboratory and the workshop, between the workshop and the 
garden, and between the art school and the slums. The now education will reunite 
the energies which are now being dissipated here and there in those separate, and even 
conflicting, fields of thought and action, and bringing about a co-ordination of social 
studies and social action, guide and inspirethe harmonious blending of the communalism 
of India with the competition of the West in new, clean, beautiful, noble Indian cities 
and villages of electricity, hygiene, art, and religion, of which the now university will be 
the inner soul, builder, and inspirer. Witness the physical degeneration and the un- 
employment, the declining birth rate of our middle classes, our disintegrated agriculture 
our debilitated arts and crafts, our deserted villages and unclean cities, the disintegration 
of our communal system, and the abject poverty of our labourers. The University 
must understand the deep issues of our life, grip our vital problems, and discerning 
and selecting what is best in eastern and in western cultures, formulate social aims 
and civic policies to check the disintegration and ruin of our old civilisation. The 
University militant should guide and inspire new social and Jiuraan experiments, use 
specialised training and capacity for civic betterment and social welfare. Nothing is 
more demanded of our universities than the reunion of regional and social studies and 
regional and social initiatives and experiments in new and ever- expanding fields of col- 
lective thought and action. Six dec^es of an education, meant to satisfy adminis- 
trative and professional needs for a microscopic minority, which has kept itself aloof 
from the vital problems of the life of the nation have passed ; the future demands that 
education should be regional, communal, national, and keep steadfastly before itself the? 
practical ends of social and civic welfare and progress. 
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Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Sansl rit, 

Sanskrit studies should be divided into two sections, vrz., the Eistern and the Western. 
The eastern section should be devoted to a critical study of the various branches of Sans- 
krit learning, including the Vechs and the six systems of philosophy. The existing system^ 
no doubt, fosters the study of a number of text-books in almost every branch of Sanski it, 
but the machinery provided for such study is wholly defective. An attempt has been 
imade in the now system of post-graduate teaching to remedy the defect, but in the 
absence of a body of experts to work the system it is not likely to achieve the end in view. 
It is this body of experts which has to bo created, and it can only be done by giving 
facilities for acquiring expert knowledge to a number of students who have shown special 
aptitude for such knowledge. Of all systems of Indian philosophy modern Nyaya is 
perhaps the most important, as furnishing a key to the understanding of other systems, 
but the abstruseness of its terminology has hitherto repelled students from its study, 
with the result that the vast body of literature known as Nax^yanynya^ or modern logic, 
is a sealed book to the Sanskritist of the day. And, as most works of the other systems 
of philosophy aiming at a precision of thought and expression are written in the style 
of modern Nyaya, they are very imperfectly understood by the Sanskrit-knowing graduates 
of our University. It i**, therefore, desirable that some of our brilliant fSanskrit-knowing 
graduates should ho induced to undergo a course of five years’ training with some expert 
Naiyayik pandit or scholar of our day aaid required to pass some sort of a test m tho 
subject. These men should form the nucleus of a body of experts upon whom would 
devolve tho task of supennteiiding the Sanskrit education of succeeding generations. 
A number of fellowships should be endowed to attract suitable men to this work. The 
Pellow.s should devote their time to the study of Sanskrit, and carry on research in some 
particular branch of learning. There should al»o bo a western section of which tho 
members should devote themsolvcs to research work on western methods, and the know- 
ledge of Pali and tho Prakrits and of Prcnch and German, if not some of tho other 
languages of Europe, besides English, should bo made compulsorv for them. They should 
devote themselves to research work connected with language and history and, like their 
colleagues of tho eastern section, should office for life and consecrate themselves to the 
cause of learning and scholarship. All Sanskrit education in its higher branches should bo 
entrusted to the body of experts selected from these two sections. It is in some such way 
that the defects of the existing systems can be remedied. Unless this is done, i\itli the 
dying out of the old races of Naiyaviks the priceless literature of Navyanyaya and with 
it much that is valuable in other systems of Indian thought, will be lost for good to 
ith© woild. Already books like Kusx.manialiyrakas with Bardhamana’s commentary, 
Bauddhadhiki r, the Khandana-khanda-Khndya and a number of others of the Y&danta 
school have practically come to be scaled books, aid it is high time that something 
was done to rescue them from undeserved oblivion. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Narendranath. 

Teaching of 'psychology. 

Psychology, though it began its career as a branch of philosophy, has ended as a natural 
‘scier.ce. The curriculum of the University includes psychology, but makes no mention 
of the laboratory facilities necessary for its study. Thus, the undergraduate, or even 
the M. A., who has passed through his course of psychology is often surprised to hear 
that such a thing as a psychological laboratory is within the range of possibilities. 
'This state of things, I submit, should not continue. The study of psychology should 
always involve laboratory work. Otherwise, tho study is useless and might as well be 
replaced by something more profitable. 

Those who go in for the profession of teaching, especially in primary and secondary 
schools, must be familiar with the general principles of psychology. Such knowledge 
anust be based upon factP, and not upon text-books. Hence, the training colleges which 
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turn out B. T ’a and L. T.’s should either establish psychological laboratories or 
attach themselves to well-equipped laboratories. Necessarily, they must have on their 
staff men trained in experimental psychology. 

Persons who are now engaged in the inspection of schools are often those who have hi d 
nothing to do with the study of tl e human mind. Their inspection and supervision 
consequently do not extend to the mental life of schoolchildren. The result is that the 
mind c f the child is an unknown quantity to the teacher, hlven the familiar distinc- 
tion between the normal and the abnormal child has no practical significance for him. 
Conditions of attention and inattention, nature of sensory defects and their influence 
upon mentality, the effects of fatigue — all these would open new chapters of study even 
for many veteran educationists. This, I beg leave to point out, is not a state of affairs 
to be any longer tolerated. The supervising officers must, in all cases, possess a working 
knowledge of the facts of mental life. The best way out of the difficulty will be to appoint 
graduates in experimental psychology to fill theso positions. 

The Department of Experimental Psychology of the University of Calcutta may 
well undertake to train men for these purposes if funds be forthcoming. Government 
might divert at least a portion of the funds spent on the David Hare Training College 
to the Department of Experimental Psychology, which, in exchange, woi Id offer 
adequate facilities to students of the training college. 


Banerjee, Dr. M. N, 

The Hldory and Origin of Btlgachia Medical College. 

To trace the history of the Bclgachia Medical College we have to go so far back as 1886* 
It was then felt that there was a great demand for medical education and that the Gov- 
ernment institutions were not able either to cope with it or to supply a sufficient number 
of trained practitioners for the people at large. Realising the need of a priva.te institution 
to supplement the efforts of the Government, some Indian medical practitioners started a 
Medical School at 161, Old Boytakhana Road A Committee was formed in October 1886, 
consisting of Drs. K. N. Bliattacharya, R. Cx. Kar, B. B. Maitra, M. L. Dey, S. C. 
Mukherjee, P. 0. Mazumder and others with Dr. M. N. Banerjee as Chairman for its 
organisation and management,# The institution was removed to 156, Bowbazar Street, 
in December and on tlio 2nd of January, was named the Calcutta School of Medicine. At 
the commencement its specified objects were to teach allopathy, homeopathy and, if 
necessity arose, Hindu medicme separately and by separate teachers. As a matter of 
fact allopathy and homeopathy w ere taught till the 21st August 1887 when the Calcutta 
School of Medicine ceased to exist as originally started and the allopathic portion was 
made a separate school under the name of Odcutta Medical School with the object of 
teaching w estern system of medicine only as it was taught in the government schools and 
colleges. 

'llio first final examination was held in March 1888. The students began to attend 
the Mayo Hospital and its branch dispensaries from this year and for this privilege we 
were indebted to Colonel R. C. Sanders, the Surgeon-Superintendent. In August 1888 
an outdoor dispensary w as started in the school premises, the expenses of which were met 
partly from the school funds and partly from subscriptions. A year after the school w’as 
removed to 298, Upper Circular Road. In August 1889, we obtained permission for 
dissection from the Goveinment of Bengal and dissections were performed in Novemler 
1889. In this year the school was registered as a public institution. 

During the succeeding years the gradual improvement continued and the school 
attracted the attention alike of Government and of the public. In January 1893, Sir 
Charles Elliot, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, presided at our prize distribution 
and was pleased to become a patron of the institution. From 1894 the students were of 
tw o classes, the licence class and the certificate class, the course of medical study being 
the same for both, but the standard of preliminary education being lower for the latter. 
The course of medical study was raised from three to four years for the license class from 
1897. 
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From the year 1895 attempts were made to establish a hospital in connection with 
the school and in 1896 we were able to acquire, out of the funds of the school, the bulk of 
the present site at Belgachia. A hospital with 16 beds was founded in the meantime in 
the school premises in Circular Road on the 7tli of September 1897. 

On the 4th of February 1899, the foundation stone of the Albert Victor Hospital was 
laid by Sir John Woodburn the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and the hospital 
was formally opened with 40 beds by him in February 1902. Through the exertions of 
the late Dr. Lalmadhub Mukherjee, one of our past Presidents, of the late Maharajah 
Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore and of Mr. R. D. Mehta wo were able to secure the surplus 
(Rs. 18,095-15-2) of the fund raised to give a suitable reception to His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert Victor on the occasion of his visit to Calcutta in 1890. And the hospital 
was named after the late prince and is one of the few permanent memories in India of his 
visit to this country. 

In 190.3 the school was removed to its present site. An out-door dispensary was 
opened in 1904, the cost being paid by the late Babu Maniok Lai Seal. 

The institution so far was a vernacular medical school of the standard of government 
Medical Schools. In 1904 the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bengal was amalga- 
mated into it. 

A college department with a five years’ course was started after the amalgamation. 
From July 1904 there were the school with a four years’ and the college with a five years* 
course at Belgachia. The certificate class w'as abolished and its last examination was 
held in 1906. 

As the demand for beds in our hosiptal increased and as the 40 beds were found insuffi- 
cient for the number of students it became necessary to increase the accommodat on. 
The late Ranee Kusturi Manjari Dassi of Posta was pursuaded by Dr. M, N. Banerjee 
to help us in the budding' of the second storey of the hospital, the entire cost of which 
(Rs. 40,000) being paid by her. The new wards were opened by Sir Edward Baker in 
November 1909. The hospital was now able to accommodate 100 patients. 

In the yetir 1910 His Highness the Raja of Tipperah established a Medical School at 
Agurtola, the capital of his State, and had it affiliated to our institution. The school has 
been abolished, the affiliation lasting for two years only. 

In the year 1911 the institution entered upon a new phase of its life and the real begin- 
ning of the Belgachia Medical College dates from this^year. A bill for the registration of 
medical practitioners in Bengal was contemplated and in August 1910, the Government 
of India addressed the Government of Bengal stating that it was undesirable that legisla- 
tion should bo undertaken against the private medical colleges until an effort had been 
made to induce all or some of them to unite in forming one good and efficient teaching 
institution. In compliance with these instructions several meetings, presided over by 
Surgeon -General Harris were held in his office in March 1911, but no definite conclusions 
were arrived at on account of the clashing interests of the various institutions and of the 
uncompromising attitude of some of their representatives. Sir Pardey Lukis, Surgeon- 
General with the Government of India, was, however, anxious to see a private medical 
college working in healthy rivalry with the Government Medical College and, as ho said 
in his speech in Council on the Medical Degrees Act, “ after two years had elapsed without 
any progress being made the Government of India decided to render financial help to the 
parent institution the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bengal (Belgachia) with a 
view to its ultimate affiliation to the University of Calcutta.” But when this decision was 
communicated to the Government of Bengal it met with opposition from their medical 
advisers and no progress was made till Colonel W. R. Edwards came to officiate as Surgeon- 
General. In September 1913 our representatives met in conference with the Government 
of Bengal and several meetings were hold in Darjeeling presided by Lord Carmichael, 
Lord Carmichael used to take an active and sympathetic interest in our institution. Sir 
William Duke and Mr. H. L. Stephenson also did their best to help the scheme. Ulti- 
mately with the kind help of Surgeon-General Edwards the whole scheme was put into 
shape and is en^bodied in a letter dated 12th October 1913 written by our President to 
him. To state briefly the Government promised a capital grant of 5 lacs for buildings 
and a recurring grant of Rs. 60,000 annually and we agreed to raise 2 J lacs for equipments 
and to secure annual grants of Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 10,000 from the Corporation and the 
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University, respectively, the remainder of the recurring cost being met by fees and endow - 
ments. The Government was to nominate throe members out of eleven for the managing 
committee and the appointment of a superintendent of the hospital was to bo subject to 
their approval, but the Government agreed to give us a free hand in the management 
of the institution in all otlior matters. Surgeon-Generc.l Edwards in his letter, dated 13th 
October 1913, said : “ 1 am aware that in this case you are most anxious to prove that 
you, as Bengalis, can make a complete success of the institution, without any other than 
monetary assistance from Government, and that in order to vindicate your power of organi- 
sation and administration you wish to be given an absolutely free hand as far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned and eventually yon are willing to be judged by results.” The sanction 
of the Secretary of State to this scheme was obtained early in 1915, and the Government 
of Bengal published a resolution in the Calcutta Gazette of 20th April 1915 announcing the 
conditions on which the government grants were to be made and ending with the following 
remarks : “ It now, therefore, rests with the committee to fulfil their pr-rt of the arrange- 
ment and collect the necessary funds ; thereafter the success of tlie experiment, in which 
His Excellency in Council takes the very deepest interest, will depend upon the independent 
medical profession in Bengal.” The Calcutta Medical School and College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Bengal ceased to adm't new students, in terms of arrangement with the 
(Jovernmont from the commencement of the session of 1914. We applied in anticipation 
of the sanction of the Secretary of State, for University affiliation on 20th February 1914. 
Colonel Calvert and Dr. Briihl were appointed to inspect the institution and on their 
report, dated the 29th June 1914, tlie syndicate asked us to carry out certain improvements. 
The improvements were carried out and they came to inspect again in June 1915, but the 
syndicate on tlieir report deferred the grant of affiliation on financial grounds. The 
financial difficulty arose from the conditions laid down by the Secretary of State. The 
three conditions that we promised to fulfil, viz., the raising of 21 lacs from the public and 
securing annual grants of Rs. 30,000 and of Rs. 10,000 from the Calcutta Corporation 
and University respectively, were made conditions precedent to the Government grants. 
Whereas we understood that as we did not w'ant the whole of the Government grants at 
once, we were to fulfil the conditions graduedly and to complete them before obtaining the 
full amount of the (ffivernment grants. However, as the conditions laid down by the 
Secretary of State wore definite and there was no alternative wo applied ourselves assi- 
duously to fulfil them. The Corporation of Calcutta, under the guidance of its Chairman, 
the Hon’blc Mr. Payne, A\ho has always taken a keen interest in our institution, promisred 
to give us an annual grant of Rs. 30,000 and the University of Calcutta also held out 
hopes of substiintial support. We succeeded also in getting the major portion of the 
2\ lacs from the public We applied again to the university for affiliation to the Preli- 
minary Scientific standard informing the syndicate of the progress we made and guarantee- 
ing to make up all the deficit, if any, in the annual expenditure, each member of tlie com- 
mittee signing on his personal security. After a prolonged correspondence bet^veen the 
University and our president the latter succeeded in satistying the former about tlie 
financial condition and the requirements and on the 9th of October 1915 the syndicate 
recommended the affiliation to the senate. At a meeting* of the senate on the 8th of 
January 1916, a resolution for affiliation was adopted in spite of strong opposition from 
certain quarters. Sir Pardey Lukis came to Calcutta and attended this mooting to help 
us in getting the affiliation ; it was at his suggestion that the affiliation was granted so 
far as the University was concerned, on one condition only, viz., that the sum of 2^ lacs pro- 
mised by us must have been actually paid into the credit of the school. But as the new 
session was about to commence and if immediate affiliation was not granted a year might 
be lost, our president represented the whole matter personally to the Government of India 
and the Government of India were pleased to modify the condition and order the affiliation 
in their letter No. 248, dated the 21st March 1916 (Education Department), to take ellect 
from the commencement of the session 1916-17 with directions that if within six months 
the sum of 2^ lacs promised by us was not actually paid into our credit the syndicate was 
to take steps for disaffiliation. For this favour we are indebted to the Hon’ble Sir Sankaran 
Nair. 

The affiliation being obtained all arrangements were at once made for the commence- 
ment of the session and the Belgu^chia Medical College was formally opened on the 5th of 
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July 1916 by Hia Excellency Lord Carmichael, Governor of Bengal. The classes for the 
preliminary scientific course were opened in the old school building modified and improved 
for the purpose. 

Within the time extension (6 months) given us for raising 2i lacs the whole amount 
was subscribed for. But on the last day it was found that the amount collected w’as 
Rs. 30,000 too short. To prevent disaffiliation four members of the committee borrowed 
Rs. 30,000 on their personal responsibility and made up the deficit. This loan has nearly 
been paid up from collection realised since then. 

A new difficulty c,rosc when, having, as we thought, satisfied all the conditions laid 
down by the Secretary of State, wo applied in October 1916 for the Government grants. 
The Government of Bengal was not satisfied about the university grants. The university 
grants to colleges are ordinarily made from the money allotted for this purpose by the 
Government of India and although the university was prepared to earmark Rs. 10,000 
out of this money every year for our institution the Government of Bengal thought that 
the grant should bo made from university money and not from government money. The 
University had no other money to give the grant from. So the Government grants could 
not be obtained and the matter had to be referred to the Secretary of State again. 

Arrangements were already made for the construction of the new college building and 
& day was fixed for the ceremony of laying the foundation stone. Sir Pardey Lukis was 
to have laid the foundation stone on 29th November 1916 but he could not do it on account 
of this new difficulty. Ho advised us however to go on with the work. The committee 
hesitated to incur an expenditure of 3 lacs for the coll(‘ge building with the uncertainty 
of Government grants but at last decided to continue the building works. We consider 
ourselves fortunate that we did not stop the work, for a little later the Tata Iron Works 
were commandeered and it would have been impossible for us to build the large spacious 
laboratory rooms if the heavy steel joists were unobtainable. 

When the Government of Bengal thought it was necessary to make a reference to the 
Secretary of State about the university grants the committee represented that to get 
over the technical difficulty they would rather do without the university grant rmd that 
their increased income from the increased rate of fees from students enabled them to do 
so. The Government of Bengal supported us in this representation. The Secretary 
of State was pleased to waive the condition of the university grant and the Government 
of Bengal communicated this in their letter No. 933 Medl., dated the 11th ^ay 1917, and 
oflered to pay the grants on the committee signing a deed in the prescribed form for such 
grants. The legal formalities are being gone through. We have got a portion of the 
grants and the bale, nee we expect to get within a short time. The affiliation for the first 
M. B. was obtained on the 29th June 1917, the ground floor of the college building was 
finished in May 1917 and the equipments being completed the lectures and practical 
classes for the preliminary scientific and the first B. M. courses were commenced in new 
building from July 1917. 

The Belgacliia Medical College is now an accomplished fac' and the committee feel 
the greatest pride and satisfaction as they recall the fact that this is the first non-official 
Medical College in India manned and managed entirely by Indians. 



XVII. TEACHERS, TRAINING OF. 

General Memoranda. 

Biss, E. E. 

So long as toachors who have not received any professional training are treated 
as being on the same footing with those who have been trained it cannot be hoped that 
teachers will bo very eager to put themselves to the trouble of a strenuous course of study, 
followed by a degree examination. It seems desirable, therefore, that, as soon as money 
becomes available for an improvement of the pay of high school teachers (for this note 
only refers to such teachers), it should bo devoted to the establishment of a new salary 
scale to which only toachors who have obtained a definite professional qualification should 
be admitted. This would entail no hardship for existing teachers who, as they become 
trained, would bo removed across from the present scale to the now one and take up their 
ovn relative positions there. Such an arrangement would carry with it two definite 
advantages. First, it would hold out a strong inducement to toachors to become trained. 
Second, it would introduce only gradually the additional expense involved in starting the 
now scale. 

In addition to the above, I would urge that it is one of the responsibilities of the 
State to say that only fit toacho's should be allowed to teach in high schools. State 
licenses, either temporary or fermanont, should, therefore, be established and all high 
school teachers compelled to provide themselves with one or the other at a fee only large 
enough to cover postal and printing expenses. Permanent licenses should be issued to all 
toachors over forty years of age, and they should be allowed to finish their careers in peace. 
They should also bo issued to teachers who have satisfied the authorities on the score 
of their professional qualifications. Temporary licenses should be given to teachers 
under f orty years of age who have not yet qualified themselves, but it should bo understood 
that they are liable to be withdrawn if the holders fail to qualify themselves within a 
reasonable time. It may bo hoped that, as the provision of facilities for the training of 
teachers becomes wider, the number of temporary licenses will decrease until they are 
only used for young men at the commencement of then careers. The object of all this 
is to secure for the high school teacher a definite professional status. 

At present the only inducements which offer themselves to teachers to become 
trained voluntarily are their own interest in their professional w ork and a vague hope of 
possible preference for good posts. The principal inducement to enter a training college re- 
mains that of a forcible deputation by the inspectors of schools. It may be hoped that, 
as the training of teachers is extended the University or other lecognismg authorities 
will compel all recognised schools to have on their staffs a certain proportion of per- 
manently licensed teac-hers. kScIiooI authorities might also provide that no teacher, except 
one holding a permanent license, should take part in any pension or provident fund, or 
be conCimed in his post. 

Turning now to the queslion of the certification of teachers I should like to say 
that on my first appointment as jirincipal of the Dacca Training College I tried to get 
the college started on a basis quite independent of the University. This does not mean 
that I conf'ider tliat there should be no connection betw'cen the training of teachers and 
tlie University. On the contrary, I am very anxious that teachers should feel that their 
study of education has very great value from the academic point of view. There is. 
however, a part of the professional work of a teacher which is not academic. I refer to 
the technique of school and class organisation, the use of thQ black-board and of illustra- 
tion generally, the organisation of physical exercise and the playing of games, the ability to 
maintain discipline in the varying conditions of school life, and the management of school 
hostels. It is particularly difficult for an affiliating university to lay down courses and 
to impose tests of real value in these matters and it is of the greatest importance that the 
staffs of the colleges concerned should be in a position to vary the conditions and the 
organisation of this work with the greatest facility. In those matters, then, the University 
connection has always seemed to me to be burdensome. I, therefore, suggest that all 
intending teachers holding a qUIdification equal to, or higher than that of the, intermediate 
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examination of tho University should bo required to go through a year’s course of training 
in the technique of their profession and that they should bo awarded a State diploma 
certifying their ability in these matters. 

The diploma course should consist in the study of the foTowing: — 

{a) The organisation and class work of a good demonstration school. 

(6) Certain school subjects and the methods of teaching them, including black-board 
work. 

(c) Physical exorcises and games, together with elementary hygiene. 

(d) vSpoken English, together with essay writing, the use of books, and precis wTiting 

(e) Several weeks’ teaching under close supervision. 

It should be possible for a man holding the diploma to obtain an endorsement as an 
inspecting officer, or as a specialist teacher, after a short period of special training for the 
purpose. 

When a teacher has hold a State diploma dm ing two years of practical teaching 
in a recognised school ho should be considered qualified to enter upon a single year’s course 
leading to the degree of B. T. This course might bo provided either in the training college 
or in fecial classes in arts colleges. The classes should be kept small, and the course of 
instruction should include the follow ng : — 

(i) The history of education — a selected period. 

(ii) Educational administration in India and in one or two other countries. 

(iii) School organisation. 

(iv) The theory of teaching. 

(v) One school subject, or a group of subjects, studied in detail. 

During this year it should bo made possible for the student to visit as wide a 
range of educational institutions as possible ; but it should not bo considered necessary 
to W'orry him with much practical teaching. Ilis diploma course and subsequent teaching 
work should have proved whether he is capable of this important part of his duties. I 
am convinced that the provision of such a j’car’s study of education would be a relief to 
any teacher after some years’ school teaching, and the know ledge gamed during that year 
should be considered essential for a man holding the more responsible posts in sch' 0 I& 
and on the inspecting side of educational work. The degree of B. T. would, on this plan, 
bo taken by intermediate passed men after tw'o years’ college instiuction, betw een which 
they would have taken two years’ practical te;whing. (Graduates would have been 
through the same course. I do not think that this w ould bo a bad arrangement for I 
have found that the best intermediate men are much better as teachers than the w'orst 
graduates. The amount of (government aid that would be provided would be a great 
incentive to taking their B. T. degree for the more mtclligont of the poorer class of inter- 
m diate passed men. Graduates would still be distinguished by holding two degrees, 
instead of only the professional one. 

Put it is desirable to enable a teacher to advance from his B. T. ^to the coveted 
degree of M.A., and I would suggest that the University should provide an M. A. coui'&e 
in education for approved B. T.’s of at lea-^t two years’ standing. There i.'^, I suppose, 
no longer a dispute as to whether the subject of education is in itself of sufficient cultural 
value for this puipose. I would, therefore, allow apjuovod B. T.'s to take their M.A. 
degree either in one of the ordinary IM. A. subjects or in some branch of the study of 
education itself. 

I venture, at this point, to remark that a great deal of matoiial that would be good 
for teaching purposes, if it could be developed for that purpose after the matiiculitioii 
stage, is being wasted. Subjects are selected for the iiitoi mediate examination some- 
times according to the whim of tho student, but more often according to the supposed 
case of the (xamination in, or the combinations of, the subjects in which lectures are pro- 
v’ded in the particular college to which tho student can get admission. A largo number 
of matriculates who are capable of going further is also debarred from this course by 
poverty. I consider that it would be w'orth while for the University to pro^ ido 
matriculates who intend to become teachers, either in the training college or in some 
other place, with a special intermediate coui-se in such school subjects as history, 
geography, mathematics, science, etc. It has been suggested that such students might 
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also at this time bo given instruction in their profe3sional work. I consider that it would 
be much bettor for them to concentrate on loirning the subjects themselves at this stage, 
rather than to distract them with ideas of teaching them. 

One last point must bo mentioned. At present, teachers are sent from Assam 
to bo trained in the Dacca Training College. This is most undesirable. In the first 
place, it involves administrative arrangements between the two Governments ; secondly, 
Bengal stands in need of ail the teachers that can bo trained at Dacca ; and thirdly, 
Bengali teachers at Dacca are placed at a disadvantage by the present arrangement for 
Assaine o teachers are often incapab!o of teaching through the inodiuni of Bengali 
and all their work has to bo done in the upper (English) classes. The number of prac- 
tising clas 05 IS ImiLted, and this moans that less practice in the English clas.sc5 is available 
for Bengalis. If the present financial condition of Government makes it impossible 
to open a training college in Assam it might bo possible to establish a training class in 
connection with Cotcon College, Gauhati- I hope the Commission will bo able to examine 
and make recommendations on this point. 


Chakravarti, Chinta Haran. 

The professional training of teachers means the training of all grades of teachers for 
the teaching profession. 

There are eloiuontary school teachers called gurus for whoso efficient training 
guru training schools are being started by Government. The problem is a big one, 
-and involves a largo outlay of money and an extensive organisation. Under the present 
system, the tutors are the successful students of the normal (training) schools, It is 
^disirablo that more competent staffs, e.g.y B. T.’s should bo placed in charge of the guru 
trauiing schools. 

For the training of the vernacular teachers of the middle vernicula’' and middle 
English schools there are six normal .schools in the province. They are doing good 
work and their number and efficiency shoufd bo increased. Their outturn falls short 
of the demand. 

Very recently (since 1908) two or three training colleges have been established for 
secondary school toacliers. They are mainly managed by Government. Tliey prepare 
students for the L. T. diploma and B. T. degree according as to vLebhcr they .are 
undergraduates or graduates. Considering the number of secondary teachers in the 653 
high schools of the province the existing facilities for their training are quite inade- 
quate to the requirements. It is desirable that the Calcutta University .should 
undertake the training of .secondary teachers as is done by the English universities. 
The University should have a central teachers’ college in Calcutta, like the Law 
College, for sucli graduates and undergraduates as would join the teaching 
profession. practical teaching a practising school of its own may be started or 
some of the sohools in the neighbourhood of the senate house may bo utilised. 
Important colleges, .such as the ►Scottish C'hurches, Dacca, Hooghly, Rajshahi, 
Krishnagar, and Chittagong Colleges, should open training classes for undergraduate 
teachers. It will not be difficult to provide additional staff for lectures and super- 
vision of practical teaching if the services of the existing available B. T.’s be utilised 
iully. The cour.so should be for one year. If some colleges cannot provide adequate 
practical work in teaching students may have their theory lectures there and pass 
the theoretical portion of the examination first. For practical teaching they will join 
some training college subsequently where, under expert supervision, they will learn the 
-technique of actual teaching. 

I would make the following suggestions : — 

(a) If the University should require the authorities of the high schools to employ 
a certain minimum of trained teachers on the staff of the school after a 
certain time, say, five years, intending teachers, graduates, and undergraduates, 
as well as those now in service, will undergo a course of training to qualify 
them for teaching work. This will accentuate the demand for trained 
teachers and improve their economic and professional status. 
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(6) A chair of education may bo founded by the Calcutta University to organise 
popular lectures on educational subjects. 

(c) Education should be made an optional subject in the B.A. course. Studenls 

going through such a course would learn the general principles of education 
as a preparation for subsequent teaching work. This is being done in some 
American colleges. 

(d) At present, the matriculates, who form a large proportion of the secondary teachei s 

in the province, have no facility for receiving any training. Governnieht 
have proposed that they should bo trained at the normal schools for a year. 
It would bo a good thing if a few high schools were made special centres fcr 
the training of such teachers under the supervision of trained head masters. 


Oral evidence. 


Griffith, W. E. 


llth February, 1918. 

Relation to U^iiversity . — As a general rule, the best secondary training colleges arc 
attached to universities The students in training get the advantage of the culture of 
the Um'versity, they attend lectures on general subjects which will be useful to them in 
their future professional work ; and they enjoy social intercourse with students of every 
type. If, however, these advantages are to be real students must have proper accom- 
modation, suitable surroundings, and playfields close at hand. 

There are five divisions in Bengal, viz., Dacca, Burdwan, Chittagong, Presidency, and' 
Kajshahi. I suggest that one secondary training college bo built in each of these divi- 
sions. General arrangements have already been made for one at Ballyganje near Calcutta 
and another at Dacca, and these may well be carried out. Suitable accommodation can 
be found for others at Serampore in the Burdwan division, at Chittagong, and at Rajshahi. 
The first two could be attached to the Calcutta and the (proposed) Dacca Universities, 
respectively, and the other three might be under direct Government control. 

Number of students in each institution . — At present, the output of trained teachers in 
Bengal is very inadequate, and larger numbers arc required each year. At the same time^ 
the numbers in each college should be small, for each student should come into daily 
personal contact with the professors, and he should also get plenty of practice in teaching 
under proper supervision in the practising school, I think that the best results will be 
given if the number of students m each secondary training college does not exceed fifty 
in any one year. 

Length of co?fr«c.“The existing secondary training college course continues nominally 
for ten months, that is, from the beginning of July to the end of the following April. In 
reality, the course does not cover more than seven months. This is clear from the arrange- 
ments which have been in force during the prc.seiit session. The course began on the 
3rd July, 1917, and the University examination for B. T degree wdll start on the 19th 
March, 1918. During the session the following holidays have been enjoyed : — 


10th and llth July . 

29th August 
16th September 
4th October 

7th October to 5th November 

12th and 13tb November. . 
t2th December 
I6th or 17th December 
24th to Slst December 
lat January 

15th and 16th February 


Id-ul-fifr ..... 

J anma'itami .... 
Id-uz-ziiha .... 

Mdhahiya .... 

Varga Ruga vacation, including 
and Muharram . 

Jagadlmtri Puta 

Durbar Day .... 
Faliha Diiuazdaham 
Christmas holidays . 

Now Year’s Day 
SnpancJmmi , . . , 


Kah 


days. 


26 days 
2 „ 

I 

1 

7 „ 

1 .. 


Total 


, 45 days 
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The course should continue for at least twelve months, and should coincide with the 
Bengal secondary school year, t.c., from the 1st January to the end of December. 

Number of courses. — Two secondary training courses exist in Bengal at the present 
time — the L T. course for students who have passed the intermediate examination of 
the University, and the B. T. course for g. a luates of the University. A very large 
number of trained teachers are required in the immediate future for the schools, and the 
technical knowledge which they need can be equally understood by the intermediate 
passed man and by the graduate Besides this, it is difficult to find a sufficient number 
of properly qualified professors to staff the existing training colleges. For both these 
rcjusons I think that one course for both graduates and intermediate passed men 
would be advisable. 

iSimple syllabuses. — My experience as an inspector of schools has made me feel that the 
training course should be of a simple character. The majority of existing high school 
tcvichers are keen on their profession, but they do not understand the general prineqUs 
which underlie their work. This lack of knowledge is particularly noticeable in conr.eo- 
tioii with the following : — 

(«) The real purpose of education. 

(6) The responsibility which school teaching entails. 

(c) The supervision by headmasters. 

(d) The arrangement of class rooms. 

(e) The monthly routine and daily preparation of lessons by the staff. 

(f) The methods of teaching school subjects. 

(gr) The difference between lecturing and teaching. 

1 would also add that the general stock of information of the average teacher is of a 
meagre character, and that school libraries need many additions, especially juvenile story- 
books and standard works on the art of teaching. 

Bast students of the Calcutta Training College say that they derived special benefit 
from the writing of weekly essays on educational subjects, from the demonstration lessons 
given by the college staff, and from the actual teaching-practice under supervision which 
they had. These should bo continued as in the past, and opportunities for teaching- 
practice should be given to each student throughout the whole course ; it should not be 
relegated to a consecutive two months of the year, for the average Bengali student in 
training needs constant practice in class management and class teaching. 

The existing “ syllabus of studies ” is to be found in chapter XL of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity regulations. The “ theory and art of teaching in relation to mental and moral 
science ” has been found very suitable ; in connection with it, I would say that there is a 
tendency to lay too much stress on experimental psychology, e.g., the measurement of 
fatigue. I suggest that the psychology should bo mainly concerned with the child in the 
class-room, and that the experimental side should be left to the Research Department 
of the University. The “ methods of teaching specific subjects and school management ” 
have also proved exceedingly useful and helpful. The history of educational ideas 
and methods ’* is far too wide a subject for students. I think that the “ general his- 
tory of education in Europe” should be of a much smaller period; and that, in addi- 
tion, the educational systems of England and Bengal might be studied in detail. One 
or two special books might be read ; among those which are of special interest to the 
present Bengali student in training are Stanley’s Life of Arnold, Rousseau’s E nile, and 
Herbert Spencer’s Education. 

Matriculates and the teaching profession. — At present, no special training facilities exist 
for those teachers who have passed the matriculation examination but have not oo itinued 
their studies further. Many of these teachers have been compelled to give up the idea 
of reading for the intermediate examination on account of poverty ; they would eagerly 
seize any opportunity for continuing their studies. If such students were given bursaries 
of sufficient amount to pay their university college expenses, on condition that they after- 
wards entered a secondary training college, they would gladly accept them. Many of 
these would prove useful members of the teaching profession in the years to come. 

College professors. — There is another question of professional training besides that 
connected with the high school. It concerns the professors of colleges affiliated to the 
University. 
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1 have visited a number of second-grade colleges and I find that, although professoi s 
may have a thorough knowledge of their subject, they do not impart it to the fullest 
advantage to their students. Tor instance, I attended a chemistry lecture in one of these 
colleges and the professor gave a number of experiments to illustrate his lecture. Before 
carrying out each experiment he explained to the students what he was doing and told 
them what the results in each case would be. He did not leave them to observe for them- 
selves or to draw their own deduclioa in each case. Again, I find thit professors of 
English lecture to their students for the whole of each period ; many of the students 
have great difficulty in understanding the English language and, certainly, cannot follow 
the substance of what is said. 

I suggest that a three months’ professional course would be very helpful to many pro- 
fessors of university colleges. If they attended a number of lectures on the art of teaching, 
saw a few good lectures delivered, and gave a number of lectures under supervision them- 
selves, the standard of teaching work in the colleges would soon reach a much higher plane. 

No special traimng college need be opened for this puqiose. Trofessors might be sent 
to various existing university colleges. For instance, the principal of the Hooglily College 
is also the professor of mathematics. This college might be a centre of training for pro- 
fessors of mathematics Other colleges might similarly be chosen for professors of other 
subjects. 
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General Memoranda. 

Bhattacharya, Brindaban C. 

Sanskrit is tho Fa<3 ' and learned language of the Hindus and the vehicle of Iheii 
ancient religion and civilisation. It has its great value, again in the interpretation of 
the life and thought of India to the West. And, it may well be shewn that the 
study of Sanskrit is a mental discipline of a high order, which is peculiarly suited to the 
exigencies of the present time. The proposed Oriental Research Institute at Delhi would 
be a groat advance in this direction. But the spirit must be more wide-spread. Happily, 
tho signs of the times are indicative of a near Revival of Sanskrit Learning. The “ Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal ” and the now Board of Sanskrit Examination at Calcutta have, 
as is well known, their vested interests in the advancement of Sanskrit learning. The 
Hindu protected chiefs, who have, naturally, a deep veneration for the language in which 
all their sacred literature is enshrined, will, if encouraged by Government, give the 
necessary impetus to the study of Sanskrit in their own States. The wealthy Pandas or 
Priests at places of pilgrimage and the Mohi nfs of endowed temples may very well be 
persuaded to start and endow a Sanskrit seminary for the benefit of their own class. 

I would now mention categorically some suggestions with regard to the position of 
Sanscrit in our Universiry. 

(а) Sanskrit to be made obligatory up to the B.A. in our Colleges. 

(б) No distinction may be observed between an M.A. in English or in any otl er 

subject and an M.A. coming up with Sanskiit as his special branch. 

(c) To open special icsearch classes in association, with oriental studies under tl e 
supervision ot the Archaeological Dopartmeut where students with specie 1 
aptitude may be awarded suitable stipends to help them to specialise in 
their chosen courses of study and practical rescan h vork. 

{d) Tho status ot tho existing Sanskrit tols may be advanced and tlicir deserving 
students may bo admitted to tho proposed reaeearch classes, 'where they may 
be trained in the scientific methods of the study of Sanskrit as approved 
by European savants. 

(e) To expand gradually the Archreological Department which will have, under skil- 
ful management, an almost unlimited field of operations before it. 

(/) Asy4tom of co-ordination may be established between tho English schools and the 
Sanskrit tols, where they exist in convenient proximity, by an arrangement 
under which the students in tho English schools may have their KSanskiit 
lessons in the tols, instead of their own schools. This will not only engender 
a feeling of fellowship and a bettor appreciation of one another tl an 
othoi’wdse possible but will also effect economy, as the services of Pam its 
w'lll no longer bo required in the English schools. 

A training college for professors. — Experience shovis that those who are good at 
memorising work for examinations are not always good tci chera in a 00116^,0. Ti oy 
generally fail as good teachers, despite their academic distinct ons, as tl ey lack the rudi- 
mentary ideas of education and the human mind. Hence the i.eDd of opening a higher 
grade training college for professors. 

Time of university etannnations. — University examination ought, for many 
reasons, to bo held in the winter months rather than in the si mmer. In a tropical 
country like India, tho summer is a very trying season. It is, also, th^ time w'hen 1 11 
sorts of epidemics break out in places like Dacca, Calcutta or Patna whore by far the 
greater majority of examinees congregate. Tho result is, in many cases, found to be 
disastrous. A university examination in itself, is a sort of struggle and, therefore, it ought 
not to have added to it the struggle against nature. Winter on the contrary would bo 
the proper season for tho mental strain which the students have to undergo in any 
test whatever and is therefore to bo considered tho fittest time for holding all uni- 
versity examinations. 

( 365 ) 
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Modern geography as a university subject . — ^It is a common admission that 
geography as it is new, has a special claim to being included in a university curriculum. 
Although, fortunately, its name is down as an optional subject in the I. A. course of the 
Calcutta University, it is, in fact, nowhere taught except in one girls’ college in Calcutta. 
Besides being an excellent subject for imparting liberal education, it may, also, as an 
intermediate study, serve as a good introductory for economics as taught in the B.A. 
course. The colleges should, therefore, be persuaded favourably to provide for the 
teaching of the subject and to encourage students in general to take it up as a useful study 
for their examination. 


Coyajee, J. C. 

I submit a scheme for reorganising the I.A^. or initiate in arts course. 

Each student has to take throe subjects besides five optional subjects to be selected 
from two out of three groups mentioned below. A student must resort to subjects under 
two groups in order to provide against narrow specialisation. 

Compulsory subjects : — 

(1) English : including the writing of an essay and an ordinary business letter. 

(2) A general-knowledge paper involving history, geography and current topics. 

(3) Arithmetic and algebra. In arithmetic the subjects of practical importance 

should bo emphasised, e.g.y abbreviated forms of multiplication and divisions 
interest, stocks and shares. 

Group I, {Literary.) 

Groups for optional subjects : — 

(1) Languages (ancient and modern). 

(2) English history. 

(3) Indian history. 

(4) A course of English literature. 

(5) Logic, 

Group I L {Pure science and mathematics.) 

(1) Higher algebra and geometry. 

(2) Elementary calculus. 

(3) Mechanics. 

(4) Astronomy. 

(5) Trigonometry. 

(6) Physics. 

(7) Chemistry. 

(8) EleiiKMitary botany and zoology. 

(9) Descriptive economics. 

Group III. {Ap'plied science and vocational subjects.) 

(1) Elementary agriculture. 

(2) Mensuration and land-sm*veying. 

(3) Book-keeping. 

(4) Geometrical and mechanical chawing. 

(5) Shorthand and typewriting. 

(6) Commercial geography. 

A candidate for literary education takes up : — 

(1) A modern language. 

(2) A classical language. 

(3) One of the histories. 

(4) Logic. 

(5) Descriptive economics. 

VOL. VII 
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A c-canclid.aU^ preferring engineering would adopt the following combination ; — 

(1) Mathematics. ^ 

(2) Elementary mechanics. 

(‘1} (Geometrical and mechanical drawing. 

(4) ('hcmistry. 

(.5) Physics. 

Thi.s IS the same arrangement as that of the Matriculation for the engineering 
students in London (FU^ming and Bailey, jiagca 38-40). 

The commercial candidate can have : — ■ 

( 1 ) A modern language. 

(2) Book-keeping. 

(3) Descriptive economics. 

(4) 81iorthand and type^^'riting. 

(5) Commercial geography. 

One who goes in for agriculture will take : — 

(1) Chemistry. 

(2) Botany. 

(.3) Mensuration and land surveying. 

(4) Agriculture. 

(5) Book-keeping. 

This IS the short course for agriculture in University College of North Wales. 

In order to emphasise the importance of the examination as a definite stage in our 
educational sj'stem the successful candi<lates should be given the degree of “ I. A.” 
(Initiate in arts). 


Harley A. H. 

The matriculation standard should be axiproximately equivalent to the present 
I. A., and as this would privctically involve the addition of ono or two years 
to the school period, one year might be reduced from the B.A. which would therefore 
occupy three years instead of four years as at present, and the I. A. would be abolished. 
FiirtlvT for the M.A. two oriential languages should be offered simultaneously or pre- 
ferably a group of throe kindred languages, and this principle should be accepted as far 
as jiracticablo for all departments of the M,A. Madrassah- passed students should be 
admitted to the M.A. examinations and the B.A. examinations and awarded these degrees. 


Mitra, Chandi C. 

Educational problems in Bengal can be best solved by the establishment of more 
universities — ono university, say, controlling e#ry three or four colleges. That will 
tend to the establishment of more intimate relations between the University and its con- 
stituent colleges with the result that examinations will be adapted to the teaching in the 
several colleges and teaching will no longer be unduly subordinated to university examina- 
tions. 

But that happy state of affairs cannot be attained all at onoe and the remedy mean- 
while lies not in an overthrow of university control — the result w^ould bo chaos — but 
in the introduction of changes in the present system. 

The chief object of education is sufficiently indicated in the root of the word. Edu- 
cation is that which leads out the inner man, brings out the faculties innate in him, in a 
word, helps him to achieve his manhood. A man, after receiving his education, will 
be more a man than before — he-will learn to think for himself. So education gives a man 
thoughts of his own. But tlien silent thoughts are of no use to anybody, and an 
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educated man must know, therefore, how to express his thoughts in the best and most 
effective vay. The objects of education, tlierefore, are as follows : — 

{(i) To teacli a man to think for himself. 

(/>; To teach him to give the best expression to Ins tlioughts. 

However, the existing university system tends to the production, not of thinking 
human beings, but of sponges. It developcs in the student a capacity to drink in inform- 
ation and to store tliein up till tliey are squeezed out of him, in a dirtier form, on the 
day of the examination. 

And the professor, slave to the system as.he is, ignores the human element in his class. 
Forced to finish his many books in course of the prescribed inadequate time, he cannot 
pause in his mad career to see if the student has been thinking for himself or merely imbib- 
ing the information winch tlow from him m a wild torrent. Tiie usual — nay, the in- 
evitable — practice is for the professor to take a book, and to hurry through it — a fact 
w hich he know's best how to accomplish — stuffing the student with the information wliich 
he himself possesses. The student takes his professor on trust — ho implicitly believes 
whatever falls from the lips of his infallible divine mentor — and in this borrowed wisdom 
lie shines till the briglit plumes arc plucked off him and submitted to the scrutiny of uni- 
versity experts. 

A fact even more curious is that ho borrow's expressions as well — from his professor 
or from those jiernicioiis and abominable bazar notes. He has not assimilated the 
thoughts he has borrow'ed — he does not know wdiat that means — ho must borrow, there- 
fore, the slipshod and rickety expressions as well, or the tliouglits will fail him on liis day 
of ordeal. That is his only fear and if the thoughts abide with him till that day, he w ill 
be quite content to remain a blank ever after. 8o we see that under tlie present systpm 
the student does not attain either of the objects of education — he is not taught to think 
for himself nor to express himself. 

That these two objects can be realised, I would suggest a modification of the univer- 
sity ourrioulum. The change must naturally bo in two directions — two separate courses 
of study should be prescribed to developcin the student powers of thinking aivl powers 
of exfiression rosjiectivcly. A few books calculated to make one think slioiild bo prescribed 
for a close and detailed study. The professor can, in that case, w.ilk over tlie ground 
more leisurely with his students and can afford to open their eyes to anything new he 
finds on the w^ay. The students, again, can stoj> to look about them and try to understand 
things for themselves calling iii the aid of the professor whenever they hnd any difficulty, 
The immediate result will Vie a vast imjirovement m the quality of knowledge — the stu- 
dents will no longer give out the nauseating and dirty sponge-water we are accustomed 
to get from them, hut w ill bathe us in the pure water of the spring. Limit the held of 
work and you may be sure students and professors will be glad enough to dig deep, 
reaping liar vests, small in quantity, it is true, but of the hnest quality. 

But a different sort of prescription is necessary to .stay the ravages of that other foil 
disease, common among students, — the diseivse, namely, of a weak, heavy and dense style 
tlirough wliich no light breaks in upon the sense of the reader. A lucid, easy and 
beautiful manner of expression is a reward which one can secure only after a long and wide 
acquaintance w ith the masters. For the attainment of this second object of education, 
tlierefore, there may be recommended some more books, chosen \\ ith an eye to their 
manner. But the recommendation of these books as “ specimens of style ” will be 
useless, unless questions are set tl^erefrom in the examinations, for they will not be read 
otherwise. 

I believe I have made myself clear. I am an advocate for a dual system — a system, 
which will limit the field of vvork as a means of developing in the student powers of in- 
dependent thinking, and which will extend it with a different object, namely, that of 
developing in him the powers of expression. 

Naturally, I confine my observations to the teaching of English in colleges but I 
believe that school education ought to prepare the w^ay for college education. I will, 
therefore, begin with the matriculation examination and suggest details for each of the 
successive examinations. 
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Matriculation examination. — Ono book at least should be definitely prescribed — a 

selection may be published by the University as was done before the year 1910. In 
addition, 4 or 5 books may be recommended as now, and, in order that they may be 
read by the students, questions must be asked from them. The distribution of marks- 
may be hko this : — 


First paper — 

(a) Question^ from the prescribed book . . . . .50 

{b) Grammar and translation . . . , . . 50 

Second ])apcr— 

(a) Questions from the recommended books . . . .50 

{b) Fssa}^ substance-writing, etc. . . . . . .50 


Intel mediate examination . — In this case too, two sorts of lx)oks should be chosen — 
some tor careful study, others for a more or less cursory reading. Translation from 
Bengali into Enghsh, I tliink, should be included, because it is the only way of gaining 
mastery over a foreign tongue. The marks may be distributed like this : — 

First pa})er — 

Questions from the prescribed books (not more than four). 100 marks. 

Second paper — 

Questions from recommended books (not more than six) . 100 marks. 


Third paper — 

English composition, translation, etc. .... 

100 marks. 

B.A. examination. 

First })apcr — 

Questions from prescribed texts (four) .... 

100 marks. 

fcl'vond paper — 

Questions from recommended books (six) 

100 marks. 

Third paper — 

English composition, essay, etc. . . . . . 

100 marks. 

B.A. examination [English honows). 

Fiist paper — 

Questions from prescribed texts (same as in the pass 
cour.se) ........ 

100 marks. 

Second paper — 

Questions from a prescribed period of prose or on a pre- 
scribed ])roso author ...... 

100 marks. 

Third paper — 

Enghsh composition, etc. ...... 

100 marks. 

Fourth paper — 

Questions on a prescribed period of poetry or on a pre- 
scribed poet ........ 

100 marks. 

Fifth paper — 

History of Eiighsli literature and philology . 

100 marks. 


Mukerjee, Buoy Gopal. 

As true education implies a knowledge of something of everything, and everything of 
something, it is desirable that at the preliminary stage a student should acquire a 
knowledge, though of an elementary character, of as many subjects as possible, and he 
should specialise in a particular subject only at the final stage of his career. It is on 
this ground that I’ am opposed to any bifurcation of studies at the intermediate stage. 
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and I beg to propose that instead of two separate examinations — the I. A. and the I. 
Sc. — there should be one examination for all candidates. The study of some science sub- 
jects may well go on at this stage with the study of pure arts subjects. As English 
history should be prescribed as a compulsory subject for the matriculation examination, 
the intermediate course in history may include an elementary course in political 
economy, so that if a student developes a special aptitude for the study of this subject, 
he may take up the higher course for the B. A. examination, whereas a student, who 
on learning the elementary principles of political economy at the intermediate stage, 
does not find the subject congenial, may very well remain contented with the knowledge 
he has gained, as evqg this slight acquaintance with the subject will certainly be of great 
use to him in all practical concerns of life. As for the B. A. examination, I beg to 
observe that the status of those who pass with honours, should be considerably 
improved, and only the picked students of the University who have gained special 
distinction at the intermediate stage, and have given evidence of superior mental 
capacities, should covet this honour. The honours course should be heavier than 
it is now, and instead of six, there should be eight papers for a thorough test of 
students aspiring to such distinction. Here, however, there is room for specialisation, 
and those who take up honours, may be allowed the concession of offering one 
subject less than the pass students. Those, however, who take up honours in any 
other subject than English, should be compeUied to appear in English pass as on(f of 
their subjects. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 

Most of our students tako the M. A. courses, and the courses in law at the same time, 
which, besides increasing the strain, is a perpetual source of w^cakness (and cause of stumbl- 
ing) in both branches of the Post-graduate Department. Bat the mere prohibition of 
simultaneous courses would be a remedy worse than the disease. For various social 
reasons we want M, A (and M. Sc’.s.) to multiply. They arc the leaven that leavens our 
society. They are the strength and ornament of every profession and every service— 
of bench and bar, of medicine and teaching, of magistracy and finance. Our AL A’s. are 
but higher graduates (in specialised courses) with no pretensions to original research, 
and there is no reason in the nature of things why this grade of humanistic culture, and a 
training in the science of law, a science which at once liberalises and is liberalised by the 
humanities, should not go together, with a proper correlation and sequence of courses 
and be within the reach of the average Indian graduate before he completes his twenty- 
fourth year. Again, from the vocational point of view, the M. A. degree gives a general 
passport and ensures hack-work of one sort or other, if law or any other career fads. 
Still, pure culture, the M. A. degree, pur et simple, with its ^economic price fixed at Bs. 50 
monthly, in the Department that exists for culture, and with no guarantee that a cus- 
tomer will ask for it at that price, cannot obviously be the sole stay of an Indian who will 
presently become the mainstay of a necessitous and impecunious gontcol family ; hence, 
when he finds the doors of medicine, engineering or other professions barred for reasons 
for which he is not responsible, he betakes himself to the open purlieus of law and 
takes the chance of a prize in that lottery, with the M. A. diploma held in reserve as an 
insurance against bankruptcy. To postpone the independent wage-earning age for 
the bread-winners of a large proportion of Bengali families to an average of twenty -six (or 
rather twenty-eight, with a couple of years spent in beating about the bush or patron- 
hunting !), or to drive their scions to the compulsory choice of a single opening or egress 
which will probably end in a cul-de-sac, is not a proposition that can be lightly put 
forward by any one conversant with the actual economic situation or social conditions 
in Bengal. 

My suggestions under this head are two-fold : — 

(a) To have half-yearly courses, and examinations in compartments, in arts as well 
as in law, which may be taken in any order, within certain defined limits 
and within, a certain prescribed period. This will minimise the pressure, the 
cram and the wastage, and in every way work for cultural gain. A great many 
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more courses can with benefit bo put into a period of say three years, under 
this course system, than under tlie existing plan, which puts a premium on 
the carrying capacity of the mind considered as a goods train bound to a 
certain destination, and sealed against unloading or delivery on the \^ay. 

{b) To raise the maximum age for admission to Government service by one year. 
Tliis will relievo the pressure to some extent. 

Not being a lawyer, I cannot say if there are in the existing law courses any parts of 
legal technique and codification, which it may be possible to cut out, and leave to be 
properly learnt during the apprenticeship. Trespass on law is as bad as trespass 
against law. 

The laboratory course for the M. Sc. degree makes or should make the simultaneous 
study of law impo.ssible. 


II. 

Admission of pass B A.’h ai d pass B. Sc.’s, to the M. A, and M. Sc. coiu’ses 
is desirable so long as our pass and honours courses are on a three-subject basis. 
The ordinary graduate specialises in a particular subject in the M. A. or jVf. Sc. stage, and 
witJaout such specialisation the scliomo of a liberal university culture would bo incom* 
plete. And no specialisation, except on paper, would bo possible to the Indian under- 
graduate in two or three years after tlie intermediate course (which is really the terminus 
of the higher secondary course), bearing in mind the average ago (about nineteen) at w hich 
he finislios that course, and also the handicap of a foreign medium of study, instruction 
and examination. We are attempting to separate the honours course from the pass, 
putting the former on a two -subject basis. But w'c are not changing our general plan of 
correlated and co-ordinated studies, which is or should be (with better grouping and com- 
bination) the distinctive cultural stamp of a graduate of this university. 

III. 

The teaching profession (or service) is an under-paid one all the world over. In the 
East, till recently, and of old in the West, the teachers gained in veneration what they lost 
in social aflfluencoor ease. India did something more, in making “ Poverty with Learning 
the acme of social respectability. In fact, if any clement of the older British educational 
tradition is utterly foreign to the Indian soil, it is the idea of a university education (or 
higher secondary education) being a luxury, and more or less the monopoly of tho rich, 
an idea which might well be the fruitful mother of many a mistake in educational policy 
in this land. In Hindu India (ancient and mediaeval), tho State (or the nobility) pro- 
vided, through ihctChatuspitis, AsJiramas, and ViharaSy for the higher branches of learn- 
ing 'O.nd arts. To this was added the communal provision in tho villages and towns for 
wliat may bo called a primary practical education through grants of Vnttis in the Maha- 
jani schools which w’cro the secular successors of tho old village schools in Buddhist 
India conducted by monastic brotherhoods. The not educational result was a free and 
very wide-spread system of higher, secondary as well as primary education, for a parallel 
to which in tho Middle Ages or earlier, w e must go farther East, in fact to China, Burma 
and other Buddhist countries. * As the Hindu social system was based on a compulsory, 
and practically free, secondary or higher education for the Dvijas or twice-born classes 
(not necessarily priests or monks) irrespective of wealth or social position, learning became 
to the poor Dvija his portion in life. All this is now changed, a*id we must build up a new 
(and a better) system, though carefully drawing what lessons we can from the traditions 
of our past. To appeal to the old Indian Adhyapaka's (teacher’s) virtue of self-denial 
in a modern organisation, or to seek to revive the Ourukvla (or Gurugriha), w'ould be a 
futile anachronism. We must provide for the teacher’s respectability in the current 
measure of value (pay), and secure for him an assured subsistence adequate to his efficient 
functioning and with due regard also to that ideal of complete living, of vital breadth 
and expansion as well as of vital intensity and a free personality, which is the very breath 
of modem culture, and which we must not deny to the purveyors of that culture any more 
than to other labourers worthy of their hire in the communal or social organisation. 
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IV. 

Overcroivding in our colleges — the question of numbers. This has three aspects : — 

(j) Want of accommodation as regards classroom, reading room, common room, 
and playing field (or college compound). 

All aro important and essential, but some take precedence of tho others. I have 
mentioned them in tho order of priority (and importance). But several 
things have to bo borne in mind. Our densely populated country necessitates 
a dense college population. Besides, a mainly agricultural population in a 
semi-tropical climate requires an Indian style of school (and college) architec- 
ture, with simple, neat, light, open, inexjiensivo structures, which will cer- 
tainly not bo the invention of that mighty architect, the public A\orks 
engineer, whoso sport it is to build, unbuild, and build again, like Brahma 
(or is it Visva-karma ? ) who has the whole of creation for his kiln and brick- 
field ! And this is not all. If the question comes to a choice between some 
sacrifice of the jiroper accommodation, and the sacrifice or arrest of facilities 
for education (one not necessarily unsound because somewhat cramped), a 
lover of his country would unhesitatingly choose the former knowing that he 
is treading in the patli which every country under the sun (Britain and 
Germany included) has chosen in the natural course of evolution. 

()i) Our tutorial arrangements. — These are not sufficient for tho intermediate arts 
in a subject like English. Tho demonstrators for the laboratory courses in 
science aro able to cope with their work, but the English tutors on the arts 
side aro far too few for tho large classes m the greater colleges. There has 
been some improvement, of late, which requires to be accelerated, 

(iii) The complaint of crowded classes at lecture-time is a very curious one. A low 
voice, or funk in facing a crowd, is one thing ; tho contention That the value of 
a lecture is diminished by sharing would be another. I should think that 
wh(*iioncewe get a lecturer of the right sort (and it is our business to find 
him), tho more young men come and sit at his feet, the better it is for their 
mental health. And to require the lecturer to repeat his impromptu before 
cut-up audiences is to require the impossible : that is tlie w ay of the machine- 
made cast-iron man, or of the speaking wax figure in a sort of Barnum show ; 
— at any rate there is a loss of energy, freshness, novelty — in one word, of 
inspiration. And those who object to an audience of 1.50 (or even 100) — I 
am speaking now of a bond fide lecture, not a “ coaching-cum-conversation ” 
class, or a tutorial “ seance ” — forget certain happenings, perhaps not very 
rare, in their own (quondam) academic world. For the rest, beneath this 
inveterate prejudice against large audiences in certain quarters, there is a 
psychological principle at work : to some temperaments comes the dread of 
the mob, to others the sympathy, if not tlio inspiration, of numbers ! And 
if the cultured Hindu, by faith a monist, perhaps even a metaphysical 
nihilist (in tho absolute), longs for the sympathy of numbers, while bis 
equally cultured brother, praying for “kingdom come” and looking to the 
millennium, should be haunted by the dread of the mob, it is quite in accord- 
anee with the law of compensation in spiritual values, a law — I may point 
out — which is but the analogue, in the region of values, to that principle of 
regression to the type, which maintains the balance of the living organism* 
in the individual as in the race. 

V. 

It 13 sometimes urged that to insist on physics and chemistry, not to speak of 
biology, as compulsory subjects, would mean the disaffiliation or disestablishment of many 
of our colleges. But this contention deserves to be closely examined. As a matter of 
fact, our colleges with the exception of a straggling half-a-dozen (or so), teach some ex- 
perimental science or other, and have a laboratory for practical courses, and 55 per cent, 
or more of our students, reading for the intermediate examination, offer a science sub- 
ject. It should not be altogether impracticable to undertake the science teaching of the 
remaining 46 per cent 
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An additional outlay of some five lakhs would be amply siifi&cient, and the recurring 
charges of the upkeep could be met from the “ fee-income ” by raising the college tuition 
fee (of some 8,000 intermediate students) to the level at which it stands for the science 
classes. Surely science is a first charge on theiunds of the Education Department, and 
the five lakhs could be spread over a number of years. But in the absence of such grants 
it will not be difficult to raise the amount by donations and subscriptions in the country 
for so vital a purjx )80 as this. 

Elementary science in our schools also ought not to be impossible. I would 
submit that we have gone the wrong way in proceeding about this business of science 
teaching. Wo have made too much of expensive equipment — of work tables and room 
space on too lavish a scale for the needs of elementary science. For the Matriculation, 
elementary practical lessons in biology could be given at a small cost, and after the initial 
outlay, the recurring cost would be small. The same is true, in great measure, of ele- 
mentary chemistry. The entire cost could bo met by raising the school fees by a small 
fraction. For modest beginnings, the initial cost, I am sure, would be defrayed by the 
same private liberality which keeps going the larger part of the machinery of secondary 
(high school) instruction in this province, and this may be eked out by pro rata depart- 
mental grants. 

We, Bengalis, are backward in sense-training and in mechanical and manipulative 
dexterity (excepting, in part, our hereditary artisans), and it is not merely o-ur brains 
and our physique that suffer. Our prospects of industrial advance as a people are bound 
up with those of our scientific education. A writ of “ Mandamus’* is necessary to over- 
come the “ non-possutniis ” of our “ pure culture ” men ! Who will issue this “ Man- 
damus ? ” 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

I would like to give a brief outline of the changes which, I think, should be giadually 
introduced in the existing system of high education in this province. 

First of all I would like to divide the entire educational life of a student into these 
stages : — 

(a) The secondary school stage. 

(b) The high school stage. 

(c) The collegiate stage. 

In the secondary school stage the course of studies would correspond to the present 
matriculation standard, but instead of ending with a university examination, it should 
end in a school final as regulated by the councils of education under which I would 
like to place all secondary schools. The age at which the student should generally 
leave this stage may be fixed at fifteen instead of sixteen as at present. The courses 
of study should be all compulsory and comprise the following subjects : — 

(i) English. 

(ti) Vernacular. 

(tit) Elementary mathematics. 

(iv) History and geography. 

(r) Elementary science, including physics, chemistry, physiology and hygiene. 

The medium of instruction as well as examination should be the vernacular in all 
subjects except English. 

The high school stage should cover a period of three years generally from the age of 
sixteen to eighteen. The course of study will correspond to the existing I.A. and 
I. So. courses. Here for the first time a bifurcation of studies may be allowed. There 
will be two courses — one for arts students and the other for science students. For the 
arts course I would suggest English and vernacular (compulsory) and any three of the 
following subjects : — 

(1) History. 

(2) A classical language. 

(8) Mathematics. 

(4) Elementary courses of logic and psychology, economics and hygiene. 
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For the science course — English, vernacular and mathematics (compulsory), and any 
two of ihe following subjects : — 

(1; Physics. 

(2) Chemistry. 

(31 Zoology. 

(4) Botany, 

(5) Physiology. 

(6) Hygiene. 

The medium of instruction should be the vernacular as far as circumstances permit. 

After a three years’ course during which the student is expected to acquire a sound 
knowledge of the subjects offered by him, he will have to pass his Matriculation 
which will be a public examination held by the different councils of education. 
Students desirous of studying law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, commerce, 
technology, etc., should leave school at this stage and join the institutions specially 
intended for them. 

A student who has passed his Matriculation in the first division or who has passed 
a preliminary college test will be permitted to join an academic college for general 
education under the academic universities. Here he will prepare himself for the 
B. A. or B. Sc. degree as the case may be. The B. A. or B. Sc. course will cover 
a period of two years and a student who has joined a college at the age of nineteen will 
be graduated when he has completed the age of twenty. The examination will he 
conducted by the University and the degree conferred by it. The successful candidates 
will be placed in three classes as follows 

(1) Those who have passed with honours. 

(2) Those who have passed with distinction. 

(3) The ordinary graduates. 

The medium of instruction and examination should generally be English. 

Students vyho have passed the B. A. with honours or distinction should be 
permitted to join M. A. or M. Sc. classes. The M. A. or M. Sc. course should cover 
a period of three years. During the first two years the student should attend lectures 
in the subject offered by him and in the last year he must do some independent 
work under the guidance of the university professors and the work done by him 
during this year will be taken into consideration in conferring the degree. 

I should classify the future universities of the province under three groups : — 

(1) Academic universities, having three faculties, viz,y arts, science and teaching. 

(2) Universities of professional studies including law and medicine. 

(8) Universities for technological studies including engineering, commerce, agri- 
culture and different branches of technology. 

As regards academic universities I would suggest. that there should be at least three 
such universities in the province — one at Calcutta, another at Dacca and the third at 
Ran^ur or Rajshahi. These three places will be the university towns and centres at 
all kinds of high education. The universities of professional and technological studies 
should be located at Calcutta with colleges and schools affiliated to them throughout 
the province. 

The academical universities should mainly be teaching and residential bodies 
but not entirely so. The University and the constituent colleges together with hostels 
and messes may well be located at the suburbs outside the university town, but one 
or two colleges must be situated in the heart of the town which will bo attended by 
boys living with their parents, guardians or patrons. There must also be a few 
external colleges affiliated to each of these universities so as to afford facilities of 
education in the mofussil. 

The constitution of the Senate is also a matter of importance. The majority of 
the members of the Senate should be elected by the teaching staff of the constituent 
colleges, a portion nominated by Government and another portion by the councils of 
education. 

The education at school should be controlled by academic councils of which there 
should be at least three— one at each university town. The secondary school examin- 
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ation should, as I have said before, be a school final and the high school examination* 
should bo held by these academic councils. They should frame rules for affiliation of 
schools, lay down conditions of study in them, and in short all the work now done by 
the University for secondary schools may be transferred to these councils. They will 
also have their inspecting staff and the entire control over higli and secondary schools 
may be left to them. 

These councils should have a very liberal constitution consisting of members elected 
by public bodies, some being nominated by Government and the universities, Muham.^ 
rnadan interests should also bo represented. They must bo self-governing bodies and 
not branches of the Education Department. 

Of the high schools as described above, there should be at least one at the head- 
quarter station of each district either as a separate institution or the higher depart- 
ment of a secondary school. The multiplication of these high schools in the mofussiL 
will necessarily relieve to some extent the congestion of students in Calcutta. 


Senapati, M. 

In I. A. and B. A. examinations the students are required to study certain subjects 
{e.g. logic and philosophy) as defined by the syllabus. A large number of books are 
generally recommended for the use of the students. Thusm the I. A. in uhicli a student 
has to take up 5 different subjects, not less than 7 books have been recommended in logic 
alone for 1917 and “ students are recommended to use one or more of them or select 
portions tliereof, vith special reference to the course laid down in the syllabus.” In the 
B.A. in which a student has to take up 4 different subjects ue have in philosophy (pass) 
for the same year 19 books recommended for the use of the students to study the subject 
according to the syllabus. 

It IS impossible for students to study all the recommended Ixioks and hence to prepare 
themselves for the examination. They are therefore al^^ ays in a state of uncertainty 
as to the nature of the questions they are to expect. Further, as a consequence, the 
course of instruction followed in such subjects in different colleges is necessarily different 
though the examination for them all is one. Different books are taught in different 
colleges and in some the students depend entirely on the notes dictated to them by 
their teachers. Those note.s, howci^er exhaustive, cannot coverall the necessary points 
discussed in all the recommended books. Under such circumstances there can bo no 
adequate preparation for the examination and success in it will always remain 
jirecarioiis. Tlie setting of alternative questions does not remove the difficulty 
altogether. 

It is necessary therefore that only a limited number of books be recommended in such, 
subjects and that questions be such as can bo answered with the help of those. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

There is a very great craving for education m Bengal at the present time. But the 
people who come in for education arc very poor. The increased expenses of education 
are bringing in financial ruin to many a family as well as to individuals. The result is dis- 
astrous to the cause of education and the healthy growth of the rising generation. What 
we require in education is the economy of money as well as in the time of a student 
consistent with the proper training of mind and body. *So that if possible we should try 
to lessen the number of 3^ears necessary for the courses. In settling the syllabus and 
courses we must keep in mind that what was considered to be wuthin the range of 
specialised teaching a generation ago is now' w'ell adapted to the needs of general training. 
The last University Commission w as therefore a retrogade measure. It seems that when 
they set up the matriculation standard they forgot to judge the middle English standard of 
that time on the one hand, and the necessity of broad general training on the other. They 
unduly lengthened the school course and put in an arbitrary age limit for the final 
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examination of the school. The i^resent ten years* school course may be shortened to 
eight years and the medium of instruction and examination should be vernacular. No 
text-books except in literary subjects will bo set up by the University which will lay 
dow n only the syllabus of study — not sharply but will allow some latitude to the teacher-' 
in that respect. The teachers will prescribe their own text-books. In order that practical 
scientific study in the college should bo real and not merely mechanical it is necessary 
that the student should have early demonstrative training in scientific sulijccts in the 
school classes. Biology, physiology, physics, chemistry and geology should be taught 
in the schools with the help o| class demonstrations and cards where necessary. 

The poverty of the average student is not exaggerated and in organising educational 
institutions care should be directed to the economy of the available resources. The pre- 
sent hobby of Bengal educationists seems to be first brick and mortar, second furniture, 
third costly appliances, fourth inspection — if anything more be available, — which it is 
seldom in India, — then payment to the teachers and other necessities for the mental, phy- 
sical and moral w'ell- being of the taught. In former times in India the first four require- 
ments w'ere not considered to be necessities for education. Students w'cre placed in 
similar environments in schools as th(‘y were in their homes, but the present tendency is 
to isolate them ; to make that isolation worth living, all the grandeur and pomp of the 
rich institutions of the richest country are brought within the reach of the sons of poverty- 
stricken people of tins country, it has therefore tended to roj^triet education to the richer 
people and has brought to existence a now ca.ste of English educated men. Initial re- 
quirements for schools and colU‘ges should not he made too high ; schools and colleges 
should bo encouraged to grow^ so that wdien they are organised rich people may bo induced 
to endow them. 

As stated above, the school course of eight years should be divided into two stages 
of four years. In the first stage English and Sanskrit should be introduced in the last 
year only. In the second stage all the subjects at present taught m the schools together 
with the scientific subjects mentioned above, .should form part of the curiieulum of the 
school. The final examination wull bo held in each school separately and not by a general 
examination board for the province of Bengal. Cov'crnment will hold a scholarship 
examination for tlie province for those students that w ill offer themselves for examination. 

Preliminary university course should bo of four years leading to the B. A. examination. 
There should not be a university intermediate examination but there may be tw o parts 
for the B. A, examination which may bo taken up separ.itely or jointly at the ojition of 
the student. In this stage also the medium of instruction as well as of examination 
should bo the vernacular. iSouiid knowledge of English and Sanskrit literature from 
prescribed text-books should he insisted on. Syllabus of study tor both the stages should 
bo periodically revised and advanced. Pure scientific training for getting a degree in 
medicine, engineering, commerce and agriculture should be loparated from practical 
training and incorporated wuth the B. A. and B. Sc. degrees in this preliminary uni- 
versity course. Games should be compulsory for students of schools and colleges. Moral 
training from the lives of illustrious men of the locality — ancient and modern — should 
form a part of the school course. Abstracts and practical moral training should be 
compulsory for students of the college classes, non-tutorial sections in collegiate classes 
should not generally be of more than 75 .students. In mofussil centres the relation 
betw een the teacher and the taught is more intimate than in the metropolis of the pro- 
vince. Teachers and the taught live nearer together and have more opportunities of 
mixing than is possible in big towns. In mofussil centres therefore the seventyfive 
limit suggested above may be relaxed. Effort of the University should be directed to 
the formation of greater number of colleges in villages and smaller subdivisional tow ns. 
Hecognised teachers of standing may bo encouraged to form themselves by incorpora- 
tions into schools and colleges (vide tols). At the present stage of education teachers in 
preliminary university or college course should not be hindered to teach more than one 
subject when ueoessary. 

In all stages I do not consider that the examination should be conducted by 
teachers alone. Examination should be conducted wdth the help of external and internal 
examiners. 
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Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

I should like to add a word on the organisation of university courses. 

(a) The system of allowing a wide choice of combinations seems to me defective 

and to some extent interferes with college routine. Thus, under the pre- 
sent system, a B.A. student has a wide choice of combinations, in some of 
which the subjects have little or no relation to one another. Schools of 
study should preferably be prescribed. Seven, or at most ten, such schools 
might reasonably be arranged for pure arts subjects, including mathematics* 

(b) The study of English literature should not be made compulsory. By the 

time a student has reached the beginning of his third year he ought to have 
. a fair working knowledge of English, Thenceforward, his knowledge of 
English may be left to devolope through the special school of study which he 
selects. In certain schools, however, it would be well to continue a modi- 
fied study of English literature. Thus, there might be a school of Endish 
literature, in which this would form the principal subject, with English 
history and either political economy or a classical language as secondary 
subjects. But the schools of philosophv and mathematics might include a 
loss elaborate course of English literature as one of the secondary subjects. 

(c) Science subjects should not be included in the B.A. course. 

I consider that sucli an arrangement would have many advantages. Among others, 
it would facilitate the siiggestiops made under questions 11 (it) (d) and 12. The 
study of English literature (as apart from that of the language and of subjects in the 
language) would not be imposed upon all students. A school of vernacular might be 
started, with vernacular as the principal subject and the lesser course of English litera- 
ture and either Indian history or a classical language as secondary subjects. But the 
great advantage of such a scheme is that students would no longer pursue “ scrappy ” 
courses. 

If the change were considered too violent at first, it might be introduced in the 
honours courses to begin with. 


Stark, H. A. 


Before procc<Hling to make any proposals with reference to the directions in 
which a readjustment of the curricula for the B. T. and L. T. examinations should bo 
made, and the means >\luTcby training colleges may bo brought into living relationship 
with the University or the C ntral College, it may perhaps be useful to indicate the 
respects in u hich tlio existing plan of work for the B. T. and L. T. examinations is 
defective. 

(i) In the first place it is defective because the differentiation between the B. T. and 
L. T. cour^ios is vague, except that in the former the history of educational 
ideals is included, and not in the latter. In chapter XXIX of the new (1906) 
regulations of the University, under the heading ‘‘ English ” it is stated “ the 
vork shall bo of tlio same standard of difficulty as fho B.A. pass English text.” 
I do not think any one can tell precisely what that standard is. Again, chapter 
XL states that the theory and method for the B. T. course shall be “ the 
subjects prescribed for the L. T. treated more fully ’’—meanwhile the grade of 
"^vork to be done in these subjects in the L. T. course has not been defined. 
Further, the regulations are entirely silent as to : — 

(a) Whether B. T. and L. T. candidates must attain the same degree of efficiency 
in the practice of teaching ; 

(f>) Whether they should alike teach up to the highest class of high schools ; 

(c) Whether men who have served as teachers for one academic year before their 
admission into a training college need give any lessons under observation — 
those who have had no previous teaching experience being required to give 60 
lessons. 
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(ii) In the second place it is defective because a one year course, which in actuality 
works out to a nine months’ course is entirely insufficient whether for B. T. or 
L. T students. In the intermediate arts examination the subject of psycho- 
logy finds no place, and many candidates do not take it for the B.A. or B.8c. 
examinations. During their one year in a training college those men 
have to learn mental and moral science, with a certain amount of physiology, 
experimental psychology, and child psychology thrown in. If they more- 
over did no history for the intermediate or bachelor’s examination — and there 
are thousands of graduates and undergraduates who hav'o never looked into a 
history or a geography book from the time they wore fourteen years of 
age-— the position becomes impossible. For without any knowledge of history 
it is very obvious that a B. T. student cannot effectively study the history of 
education. But apart from this, men coming into training without a knowledge 
of history and geography, have first, .in the college, to learn tho contonhs of 
these subjets preparatory to teaching them in tho practising school. 

(iii) In the third place it is defective because it assumes that candidates for the L. T. 

and B. T. examinations have a comparatively proficient knowledge of English, 
This assumption is not justified in the great majority of cases, and notably so 
in the case of men who have kept to tho physical science courses. The mistakes 
jierpetrated by graduate — not to speak of under- graduates — in simple Enghsh 
grammar and composition is truly appalling, and mistakes m spelling are common. 
Generally speaking, it is imperative that the men coming in for training should 
be regroundod in English ; but for this there is no time. 

(iv) In the fourth place it is defective because in the high pressure if only to learn the 

text-books, prescribed for the B. T. and L. T. t xaminations by the University, 
there is no time for students to do any reading outside and beyond the specified 
books ; no time to reflect upon what is being taught in lectures ; no time to 
appreciate or assimilate now thoughts and ideals. It is to be feared that many 
who come in for training after having been teachers for some years, take 
their teaching diplomas without being convinced of the error of their patt 
methods of imparting instruction, or converted to more scientific methods of 
handling their classes. 

Having set forth briefly tho four respects in which tho existing plan of work for 
the B. T. and L. T. examinations is defective, I would now suggest how improvements 
might be effected. 

(i) The qualitative and quantitative difference between the B. T, and L. T. 

examinations should be clearly defined. This ought not to present much 
difficulty, 

(ii) If the B. T. andL. T. courses cannot bo conveniently spread over tw'o years — 

and there are reasons why they cannot easily be so spread — the subjects 
offered by men at the intermediate and bachelor’s examinations should so lend 
themselves for selection that in taking these examinations students may 
anticipate an appreciable portion of the work prescribed for tho L. T. and B. T. 
examinations respectively. Details will have to be worked out. This measure 
will not, however, come to the assistance of thoi^e who have already pasted the 
I.A. or tho B.A., or the I.Sc. or tho B.Sc. examinations. And as those men must 
for several yeai’s to come be admitted into training colleges, I see no alternative 
to their undergoing a two years’ course in these colleges. Incidentally it may 
be remarked that my substantive proposal in this paragraph tends to stimulate 
men while yet at college to decide upon adopting teaching as a definite profes- 
sion. At present, most men take to teaching as a last resort. Further, should 
a man not come in for training after he has done a part of tho training college 
course in his I.A. or B.A. course, he will presumably bo better equipped for teach- 
ing than ho would be otherwise. 

(iii) The practical side of tho L. T. and B. T. examinations should include an oml 

test of proficiency in that language. 

(iv) If my proposals against (ii) above be adopted, tho defects mentioned in (iv) 

will be remedied to a considerable extent. 
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My proposals may be thus displayed : — 

For the B. T. Examination. 

First year. 

In the third and fourth jear classes of an In the first year of a training college, 
arts college. 


A, Along with the subject of mental and 
moral philosophy — 

Physiology, child psychology, elemen- 
tary experimental psychology as 
alternative to a group of text-books 
in mental and moral science. 

B History of education (including the history 
of modern education in Bengal) as alter- 
native to appointed text-books in, say, 
a specified •period. 

C. Selected English educational classics, as 
alternative to a group of text- books in 
English classics prescribed for the B.A. 
examination. 


A. Physiology, mental philosophy, and selected 
portions of moral philosophy, child 
psychology, elementary experimental 
psychology. 


B. History of education including the history 
of modern education in Bengal. 


C. Selected English ’educational classics* 


N.B . — Identical text-books tliroughout will be prescribed In the above for the H.A. and B. T. examina- 
tions. In arts coUogcfl the subjects in A, 13, and C, will be lectured upon by the piincipal and professors of a 
training college la the same classes with students in the first year of the training college, whenever this arrange- 
ment is possible. This plan will bring the training college into corporate relations with the University. 

Second year. 

.Vt Training College alone — 

1 . Revision of the contents of school subjects. 

2. tScliool organisation and discipline. 

3. Methods of teaching — general and sjDocific. 

4. (hild study. 

5. Oral English. 

0. Physical education and organised games. 

7. Practice of teaching. 

The scheme for the L. T. examination may bo related to the intermediate exami- 
nation, in studying for which a student may do a portion of his L. T. eourso. History 
should for him bo a compulsory subject m the I. A., and in the L. T. couifee ; ho should 
learn the history of tKlucation in India and the history of education in modern Bengal. 
He should take up also geography in the l.A. ; likewise very elementary psychology. 
The standard of the l.A. examination being lower than the standard of the B.A. exa- 
mination, the course of studies in each of the subjects for the L. T. examination 
should be easier than in the corresponding subjects in the B. T. examination. The 
studies in the second year, to be put in at a training college alone, may possibly bo 
identical. 


V 


Stephenson, Lt.-Col. J, 

The university course begins too soon, finishes too sdon and consequently the 
students and the public are under the impression that a university course has beoQ 
.given, when in fact it has not. 
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The ordinary clever boy passes his matriculation examination at fifteen, and his 
B. A. at nineteen, — obtaining his degree at the age when an English boy is beginning 
ins university course. Some universities allow the M.A. to be taken in one year after 
the B.A. ; but supposing the student takes two years, ho is an M.A at twenty-one, — 
and this after having gone through the whole course in -a foreign language. It is I 
think obvious that there can be no comparison between the standards reached in India 
and in England. 

During at least the first two years of college life the students are doing school work ] 
this should be frankly recognised. University teaching should begin after the present 
intermediate; and a four years’ course should then be given for the B.A. degree. 

It appears from the proceedings of the recent Conference of Director of Public 
Instruction that the number of teachers at present employed in university colleges 
in this country is much below that in England relatively to the number of students. 
It will, I suppose, be admitted that their avciagc attainments aie also coiisiderai)Iy 
below those of teachers in English university colleges. It would seem necessary 
therefore that there should be a general strengthening of the body of teachers. 

The question is, 'where are they to come from? It seems rather doubtful if any 
largo supply can be expected from England, even after the war; presumably with 
the expansion of both secondary and higher education that is to be looked for, England 
will absorb most or all of the capable teachers she produces. The conditions of Indian 
university life and university teaching being what they are at present, it would be 
unreasonable to expect a large supply of Indian trained graduates capable of giving 
the highest training spoken of in question 1. The third source of teachers is England- 
trained Indians; of these there are a considerable number, though the number is very 
much smaller than would seem probable. In my experience the very large majority 
of Indians who go to England for further study go for the Indian civil service, the 
Bar and medicine; after taking out these, and those who go, in smaller numbeis, 
for engineering and technical training, the residue is small. This residue has to be 
still further reduced so as to include only those who are fitted by their aptitudes and 
personal leanings to take up university life; and it seems doubtful if, then, it will 
suffice for the purpose of bringing up the number of teachers to what is requisite. 
Most of them are probably already employed. 

If the number of teachers is thus limited, and likely to be limited, the only 
alternative^ m order to get real university teaching seems to be to reduce the number 
of students. The Commission will be familiar with the general level of acquirements 
which is thought sufficient to enable a student to enter on a university course; a 
trifling illustration may bo given, because it is still fresh in my mind. Yesterday 
morning I met a student in the college grounds, and spoke to him; after asldng him 
a few ordinary questions, I began to speak to him in Urdu, thinking that he had had 
only a very elementary school education and was not a college student at all; he ^as, 
however, a student of a neighbouring college. 

It is pretty obvious that a large number of students are not fitted for a university 
course at all; if these were excluded, something more like justice could be done to 
the remainder; and if, of these, those who are not fitted to go beyond the B.A. could be 
stopped there, those who are fitted for the highest training would have more chance, 
even under present conditions, of getting it. There are a number of teachers, both 
European and Indian, who would willingly give the highest training in their subjects, 
— who strongly desire to do it, — but whi are debarred from doing it because their 
energies are too much taken up with unfavourable material; the conditions do not 
allow it. 

The ideals of educational bodies arc too low, and the same may be said of the body 
of the students. Educational bodies in general wish, or act as if they wished, to turn 
out a large number of pass B.A.s; they choose quantity rather than quality. The 
students in general look on the degree as of value in securing an appointment only,— 
not on their education as a good in itself. The point of view is utilitarian,— and 
utilitarian in a narrow sense. There seems little appreciation of tho excellence of a 
life of scholarship and research. 

This is a hopeless attitude from a university point of view. There must be a 
revolution in ideals before a university can be worthy of the name. Some consider- 
able proportion of the teachers and of the members of the governing bodies of the 
University and its colleges must believe.-— really believe and not do lip-service to the 
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principle, — that education is good in and for itself alone; and the teachers must believe 
that one of the greatest goods is to be allowed to lead a life of scholarship and research, 
while kindling their own enthusiasm in others and imparting their own stimulus to 
successive generations of students. 

The main point therefore is to start with the teachers; men must be found with 
ideals of the kind mentioned; they should not be too strictly tied down in their work, 
and should not be overburdened with routine. The ideal is not foreign to the Indian 
character, though it is swamped at present, — it is to be hoped only temporarily. 


SuHRAWARDY, The Hon'ble Dr. Abdulla-al-Mamun. 

The M.A. courso iti Arabic and Persian should be divided into the groups mentioned 
below. 

The first four papers of each group shall be identical and shall cover the following 
subjects : — 


Paper I. — General history of literature. 
Paper II. — The Quran. 

Paper IXI. — Grammar, rhetoric and prosody. 
Paper IV. — Philology. 


ARABIC. 
Group A. 
{Literatufe,) 

Paper V. — Poetry — pre-Islamic. 

Paper VI. — Poetry — ^post-Islamic. 

Paper Vll. — Prose — classical and modern. 


Group B. 

{Exegesis of the Quran.) 

Paper V. — History of the Koran and Usui Tafsir. 
Paper VI. — Usui Hadith. 

Paper VII. — Hadith. 

Paper VIII. — Essay. 


Group C. 

( J urisprudence.) 

Paper V. — History of legal institutions and Usui Fiqh. 

Paper VI. — Fiqh. 

Paper VII. — Ilmul Mawarith. 

Paper VIII. — Essay. 


Group D. 

(Philosophy.) 

Paper V, — Falsafa (Ilahiyat) and the history of philosophy. 

Paper VI — Mantiq and Ilinul-Munazara. 

Paper VII. — Ilmul-Kalam and Akhlaq (theology and moral philosophy). 
Paper VIII.— Essay. 
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Group E. 

{Science,) 

Paper V. — Tabiyat (physics). 

Paper VI. — Riyaziyat (Mathomatios) and Ilmul Falak (astronomy). 
Paper VII. — Ilmul-Kimiya wa Ilmul Tibb (chemistry and mediome) 
Paper VIII. — Essay. 


Group F. 

{History,) 

Paper V. — History of Islamic culture and civilisation. 
Paper VI. — History of Islam in India and Central Asia. 
Paper VII. — History of the rise of Islam and the Caliphate. 
Paper VIII. — Essay. 


PERSIAN. 

Group A. 

Paper V. — Poetry — classical and modem. 

Paper VI. — Prose — classical and modem. 
Paper VII. — Drama. 

Paper VIII. — Essay. 


Group B. 
Same as in Arabic, 


Group C. 
Same as in Arabic, 


Group D. 
Same as in Arabic, 


Group E. 
Same as in Arabic, 


Group F. 

Paper V. — History of Islamic culture and civilisation. 

Paper VI. — History of Islam in India and Central Asia. 
Paper VII. — History of the rise of Islam and the Caliphate. ] 
Paper VIII. — Essay. 


Thompson, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

I regret that my knowledge of the Calcutta University system is not sufficient to 
enable me to reply in detail to the questions of the Commission. 

]y]y note will be. confined therefore to certain general comments on the working of 
the present scheme of higher education in Burma, these criticisms being directed to the 
results produced rather than to the methods employed. 

A grave defect to which I consider that particular notice needs to be drawn is that 
a university degree is sought after in this province mainly as a means to a lucrative 
Government appointment. It was decided some years ago by the local Government 
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that a proportion of the vacancies in the subordinate civil service should be filled an- 
nually by selection from Burmans who had obtained the B.A. degree. Since this offer 
was made there has been a rapid increase in the number of students who have entered 
for and obtained a degree, those who have succeeded apply in almost every case for one 
of the appointments in the subordinate civil service and those who fail to secure such 
an appointment are compelled to content themselves with clerical or other subordinate 
posts. 

The reason for this concentration on Government employment is to be found, partly 
at least, in the fact that we have no leisured classes in Burma, whoso future livelihood 
is assured, and who regard education as a moans of rendering them bettor fitted for the 
walk of life which they would have adopted under any circumstances. Education in 
this province, both in its higher and its lower branches, is and must be looked upon 
largely as a means by which a future livelihood can bo obtained. A course of higher 
instruction, however sound it may be from a purely educational point of view, will 
not meet the needs of the province unless it is framed in direct relationship with the 
possible avenues of employment for passed students. 

It follows that the University, before framing its course of studies, should make a 
careful examination of the existing arts and industries in the province and of the possi- 
bilities of future development and should frame a syllabus of w^ork which will provide 
the students with a suitable equipment for the branches of life in which they are likely 
to find employment. There are many openings in Burma for well-educated men, — 
engineering, mining, forestry for example, to mention a few only on the industrial side 
— which are unfilled at present because of the failure of the present university system 
to interest its students in those branches of work. 

I do not wish to imply that a university education should bo entirely specialised 
and that a student should confine himself mainly or wholly to those branches of study 
which will bo of particular service to him in after life. A sound general education will 
bo of more real value than specialised study, provided that such a general scheme is not 
dissociated from the branches of employment available for students after they leave 
the University. A student who has completed the ordinary course and taken his degree 
should bo enabled to take up some particular .subject such as agriculture, metallurgy, 
etc., and to obtain a diploma in such subject. 

Burma is a province with undeveloped resources in every direction and there is here 
a pressing need for technical research. It would be of great advantage that the 
University should form the centre and bo the guiding spirit in all research work, and that 
it should be so organised as to permit of such work being undertaken. Technical instruc- 
tion would ordinarily be imparted in separate schools or institutes, but research work 
in its higher branches should be focussed in the University. 


West, M. P. 

The control of schools and of the school-leaving examination should be entirely 
removed from the University and placed in the hands of the Department with a 
consultative body of persons acquainted with school work. 

The intermediate course should be made a part of the school course and be removed 
entirely from the colleges. 

All education should as far as possible bo in the vernacular, English becoming only 
a “ second language.” The curricula of the schools and colleges should be reformed 
accordingly. As a corrollary I suggest that all non- Bengali professors of colleges should 
be required to pass an examination equal in difficulty to the missions test before they 
commence their duties or draw full pay. 

The system of “ combinations ” requires drastic revision. Courses should allow 
less options. Continuity of subject should bo encouraged. 

The "work of the training of teachers sliould be entirely removed from the University 
and the B.T. and L.T. replaced by a Government diploma. 
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r 

Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 


7ih February W18. 

The witness amplified the suggestions brought forward by him in the memorandum 
below. 

Improvements ii^the systems of primary and secondary education are necessary as 
groundwork for improvement in the superstructure of university education. — The faults, 
which require to be corrected and which produce evil effects of an enduring nature, are 
the following : — 

{a) The introduction of subjects of study which are beyond the capacity of students 
at the stage of their progress at which they are introduced, — especially science 
subjects, as distinguished from simple nature study or easy lessons on things, 
which should certainly be encouraged and insisted upon to exercise the poweis 
of correct observation. 

{b) The use of text-books entermg into details and principles beyond the capacity of 
the students at the stage of progress they have attained. 

^c) The imposition of home work of quantity and quality which is beyond the capa- 
city of students to perform, which necessitates the work being dorit^ not by 
them with reasonable aid, but for them by their private tutors, and which 
fails entirely in its educative effect and engenders the demoralised habit of 
dependence on the private tutor and the despondent feeling of helplessness 
without his aid, to say nothing of the deleterious effect of it on the health of 
the boys. 

{d) The practical transformation of the school into a daily examining board, examin- 
ing work imposed, instead of being a teaching agency to impart instruction 
to, and evoke the mental powers of, students. 

The university regulations require attendance at 75 per cent, of lectures both at the 
under-graduate and post-graduate stage.s, and no deficiency of even a small fraction can be 
excused except by the Senate on the recommendation oi the Syndicate and the college 
authorities. A rule so rigid has led to most culpable and demoralising attempts at eva- 
sion by what is known as attendance by proxy. The rule should either be abrogated 
altogether, and lectures left to attract attendance by their intrinsic merit, or the minimum 
should be reduced to 50 per cent. 

Imjirovement iu the courses of study by reducing their quantity which makes thorough- 
ness of study unattamabie, and by leaving out unsuitable books, such as books of criticism 
of authors very few of whose works have been read by the .students, and diffuse and ver- 
bose text-books. 

Discouragement of the use of keys and abstracts, and encouragement of and insistence 
on the making of abstracts and summaries of text-books by the students themselves. 

Improvement in the system of examinations by discoinagement of the settuig of 
questions too minute or too difficult, except one or two in each paper for the purjiose of 
.discriminating candidates of superior merit from those of average merit. As a rule, only 
such questions ought to be set as will test the candidates’ knowledge of the broad principle 
of a subject. It is a lamentable waste of time and energy to make examinees encumber 
their heads for purposes of the examiuatiou hall with loads of learned lumber which 
prove of little avail in later life. 

Unsuitable school books . — Reference was made to certain school books used in schools 
with the approval of the text-books committees which were unsuitable and beyond the 
<;apacity of tlie boys concerned. Specific instances were given. 

Excessive school work . — The quality and quantity of homework expected from the pupils 
l)y the school authorities are excessive. In consequence, the schools are becoming examin- 
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ing bodies to a greater extent even than the universities. The primary function of the 
school now apparently is to examine the work done by the pupils at home. So much is 
this the case that there is very little class teaching in the schools. The health of the pupil, 
therefore, is being undermined and a taste for reading and real study discouraged. The 
work at home is often done by a private tutor instead of by the pupils themselves. Though 
the majority of boys at school are drawn from the poorer middle classes, about 30 
per cent, of them are obliged to have private tutors. In practice, if a guardian has the 
means he employs a private tutor ; and those who are unable to have private tutors 
cannot complete their work satisfactorily. The practice of employing private tutors i» 
of recent growth and was unnecessary in the olden days when different conditions 
prevailed. Practically almost every teacher supplements his incon^g by private tuition. 
The fees for private tuition arc generally greater than the school fees. The best solutions 
oLthe difficulty would be to reduce the home work, and to raise the pay of teachers so 
that tlicv could not have the opportunity, and would not be under the dire necessity of 
undertaking private tuition. 

Training of teachers. — No great improvement in school methods can be expected from 
the expansion of training facilities for teachers. The trained teacher is apt to become 
mechanical. Intelligence and natural love of teaching are of greater importance than 
training. A good teacher ^vill try to relieve his pupils from the difficulties which he him- 
self experienced as a boy at school. Great care, therefore, should be taken in the selec- 
tion of teachers. Improvements should be made in the methods of training teachers so 
that they should not become mechanical. If this were done the study of proper principles 
of teaching might conveniently be included in the university course. 

Rigid attendance at college, — The college students have attained sufficient maturity of 
understanding to know their own requirements. The imposition of hard mechanical 
rules in regard to attendance at lectures drives students to lamentable and demoralising 
dodges to ov'orcome the regulations. The Syndicate and vSenate have sometimes acted 
harshly in refusing bond fide petitions from students who have not attended a sufficient 
number of lectures in accordance with the regulations. Students should belong to colleges, 
for even the worst college has disciplinary value, but compulsory attendance at lectures 
should not be enforced. The professor would improve the value of his lectures if he knew 
that the number of his listeners depended upon the quality of his teaching. Inefficiency 
should not be propped up by artificial means. The main fault of this compulsory system 
of attendance at lectures is that the number of lectures being excessive the students are 
apt to sit in apathy while the discourse is being delivered ; and, in addition, much valuable 
time of the Senate and the Syndicate is wasted in disposmg of applications for dispeilsing 
with the rule of attendance in numerous cases. This rigid attendance at lectures was 
imposed by the Legislative Council at the time when the last Universities Act was passed. 
The majority of the Council had not sufficient confidence either in the members of the 
college staff or in the students. 

Courses of study. — The courses of study are too long and especially those in Sanskrit 
and mathematics. The selection of books has been much improved during recent years. 

Keys and abstract s.—The practice of memorising dictated notas and text-books by 
students is ” almost umversal. The amount of labour involved is enormous, but the 
benefit is nil. The professors should insist on each student making his own summary. The 
student should remember that elaboration is not condensation. For the better under- 
standing of this principle, logic should bo a compulsory subject of study in the intermediate 
course. It would bo well if boards of studies made it a rule that the authors of “keys 
be not appointed examiners. Professors should do everything in their power to 
prevent students from using “ keys.” Examiners should be required to insist that candi- 
dates answer the question papers in their own words. The examination questions should 
be so framed as to discourage cram, and insistence on an excessive knowledge of detail 
should be avoided. The present system of examinatioi^s in Bengal is a serious evil. 

Im/provemenis in the administration of secondary Private initiative and enter- 

prise should not be checked by a Government department. In the absence of any other 
organised body the University should undertake the recognition of schools, but it might 
be conducive to better supervision if a special committee of the University were appointed 
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for this work. The University represente<l public opinion, Government cand other inter- 
ests, and therefore is a suitable body to undertake the supervision of schools. The 
•constitution of district sub-committees to assist in the work would be benoftcial. 

Second-grade colleges . — The witness had found no reason for changing the opinions 
expressed by him in his minute of dissent to the report of the Universities Commission m 
regard to second-grade colleges. As tliere are more students reading for the intermcchate 
than for the B. A., more institutions ai e needed for the former than for the latter. Seeond- 
grade colleges, therefore, serve a useful purpose. These colleges should not be relegated 
to high school -work, nor should high schools be encouraged to undertake the intermediate 
work. 

Agricultural, indastnal and commercial training . — Sir Gooroo Dass referred to the neces- 
■eity and possibility of the Univcr'Uty providing such training. The University has recent- 
ly recognised the necessity of uiulcrtaking such work. The new subjects will be taught 
in the Government Commercial Institute and other places. The university sub-committee 
has hopes that certain business firms will take in apprentices. A model farm has been 
offered for the purpose of agricultural training. 


Bose, G. C. 

'27ih F* hruary WIS, 

D( feels of the present system . — The prc'^jcnt system of university education attaclios too 
much attention to examination and too little to teaching ; it is also too rigid and is ill- 
^dapted to the growing needs of tlie country. In recent years the number of admissions 
to colleges has been too large for the attainment of better ideals. The students are olten 
insufficiently equipped in English to benefit by a university training. There is also a sad 
neglect of the vernacular. The teaching of drawing, science and geograi^hy in schools is 
both inadequate and inefficient. The witness considered that the present state of affairs 
threatens the devcloi^mciit of national life with disaster. 

Means of improvement . — The witness offered the following suggestions : — ■ 

{a) The intermediate examination sliohld be abolished. The univt rsity course 
might then be one of three years. It should then be the duty of colleges to 
regulate the promotion of students from one year’s class to another. 

(6) The examiners should bo given a freer hand than at present. 

(c) Compulsory attendance at lectures should bo abolished. The students should be 

permitted to attend such lectures lu the college as they choose. If the lectures 
• are good, they will be well attended. There should, however, be compulsory 
attendance at college. 

(d) Increased grants should be given to colleges. 

Tutorial guidance . — The witness desired to do good work with a sm.dl number of ?>tu- 
dents and wished to deal with them individually. The numbers, however, are such that 
it is impossible to divide the students up into small groups for suitabb and adequate 
tutorial instruction. 

School training . — Schools should aim at imparting an all-round more or less practical 
education, complete by itself so far as it will go. The University might accept the final 
examination of the school-course as a qualification for entering the University, or set up 
A Matriculation examination of its own as they do in some of the English universities. 

Honours courses. — Inter- collegiate arrangements are difficult. These difficulties are 
connected with the drawing up of the college time-tables rather than with moving about 
from one college to another for lectures. The teaching of the honours courses should 
be distributed, as now, in the colleges and not concentrated in the University. 

Post-graduate instruction . — The time has been insufficient to test the new organisation. 
The witness, however, disapproved of the concentration of teaching m the University. 
The colleges have been reduced in status by the new arrangements and will suffer from 
this total estrangement from and dissociation with higher teacliing. 
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Ihh February 1918. 

Honoura and pass courses . — The witness was in favour of drawing a more definite dis- 
tinction between the honours and pass courses than exists at j)ro8ent, but he saw diffi- 
culties in the way of any rigid demarcation. It is by no means easy to decide which 
students are fittetl for an honours course at the time of the intermediate as many good 
students dcvclope at a later stage, and others do not fulfil their early promise. On the 
other hand, the good students m the B. »Sc. examination are almost always suited for higher 
work and research. If, therefore, any changes are to bo made in the relationship between 
honours and pass courses, it would be well to make arrangements whereby students could 
easily change from the honours to the pass B. A. course and vice versa. It might even be 
better to postpone specialisation until the completion of the B. Sc. course. 

University teaching . — Only those who have conducted research should be entrusted 
with the higher teaching, students should come under the influence of the best teachers 
as soon as possible after admission to the University. Tins need rs not met under the 
present system. When he was at the Presidency (Jollege, the witness appreciated the 
opportunity of lecturing to the junior students. If bigger lecture halls were available, 
the witness would desuc to give lectures open to all students in Calcutta. The existing 
system of umveisity orgamsatioii, however, renders it difficult to do more than this, as 
tliQ university jirofessors have no connection with under-graduate work. If, however, 
the intermediate teaching were removed from the scope of university teaching, it might 
be possible for the honours students at any rate to come under the influence of the uni- 
versity profesEors. 

The teaching of science and geography in schools . — Things being as they arc in the second- 
ary school system, it would not l>e possible as yet to make geography or science compul- 
sory at the matriculation. Much more, however, should be done to assist the secondary 
schools m making provision for teaching in these .subjects. If hasty action is taken to 
make these subjects compulsory, many schools would he unable to meet the financial 
requirements. The aim, however, should be to make some introduction to scientific 
method compulsory. 

Post -grad unit uvrk . — The new arrangemeilts have only just been started. It is iinpos* 
Bible to say as yet how the organisation is working. 
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Dated 15th Fehftuiry 1910, 
re Bangabasi College 
GIBISH CHANDRA BOSE, ESQ. 

TO 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. R. SINHA & OTHERS. 


Copy. 

Conveyance to Trustees. 

Registered No. 420 for 1910. 

C. H. KESTEVEX, 

Solicitor to the Government of India 

This Indenture is made the 15th day of F'ebruary 1910 Between Cirish Chandra Bose 
son of Janaki Prasad Bose deceased of Boriigi'am in the District of Burduan at jDresent 
residing at No. 38 Upper Circular Road in the town of Calcutta by caste Kayastha by 
occupation landholder heren after only referred to as “ the settlor of the one part and 
The Honourable Mr. Satyendra Prasanna Smha of 17 Elysium Row Calcutta the said 
Girish Chandra Bose, Sushil Kumar Bose and Sudhir Kumar Bose both of Berngram 
aforesaid at present residing at No. 38 Upper Circular Road aforesaid sons of the said 
Girish Chandra Bose by caste Kayastha by occupation landholders and Nirad Mohmi 
Bose wife of the said Ginsh Chandra Bose hereinafter only referred to as the trustees ” 
of the other part. Where as the settlor established a C^ollcge called and kno^^n as the 
Bangabasi College some yeais ago and has conducted and maintained the same at hts own 
expense and W'heieas it lias become necessary to make some arrangement for the manage- 
ment and conduct of the said College and Wheieas the settlor is seised and possessed as the 
sole and absolute proprietor thereof of the premises and hereditaments fully defenbed in 
the 8chedulc hcioto and the said Bangabiusi College has been for the last tive years located 
conducted and maintained at such premises and Whereas it has been agreed by the parties 
hereto that for the better management and preservation of the said Colhge the settlor 
should convey the said prendses to the said trustees upon the trusts and subjec£ to the 
provisions hereinafter contained and Whereas for the purposes of calculating stamp duty 
the value of the said premises has been taken to be Rs. 40,000. Now tins Indenture 
witnesseth that in pmsuance of the said agreement and m consideration of the premises 
the said settlor hereby grants conveys tiansfers and assigns unto the said trustees tlie 
sur\ Ivors and suivivor of them and their oi his successors in office to be appointed as 
hcremaltcr mentioned the premises described in the Schedule hereto and known as the 
Bangabasi College premises with all rights privileges easements and appurtenances thereunto 
annexed or belonging or usually held and enjoyed therewith. To have and to hold the same 
upon the trusts following that is to say in the fimt place upon trust to execute and to join 
with the settlor in executing a IVust deed of the said premises in favour of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council to secure a sum of Rs. 33,550 being a grant-in-aid for the purposes 
of the said College according to the rules for grants -in- aid now m force in Bengal sanc- 
tioned m Bengal Government orders and upon further trust to permit the said premises 
to be used for the purposes of the education to be imparted by the said College under 
the contiol of the governing body thereof (constituted or to be constituted in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 4 of Chapter XIX of the Regulations of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity) so long as the said College shall be managed and conducted by such governing 
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body ill all respects in accordance with the rules and regulations for the^ time being in 
force of the Eucation Deparetment in Bengal and to permit the said Coliege and premises 
at all times to be open to the inspection of the Durector of Public Instruction in Bengal 
for the time being or of any officers of Government appointed for the purpose and upon 
further trust after the said College shall for any reason have ceased to exist or if the same 
ehall not be carried on in maimer aforesaid to convey the said premises unto the settlor 
his heirs executors administrators representatives or assigns subject to the said security in 
favour of the Secretary of State as aforesaid or as he or they may direct Provided always 
that it shall from time to time and at all times bo lawful for the Trustees for the time 
being to expend such sums as may bo received by them and such further and other sums 
as may be reasonably necessary upon the payment of all revenue rates taxes assessments 
and public demands in respect of the said premises and for keeping the same in repair and 
in good sanitary condition and to recover from the settlor or his estate or the person 
entitled to the reversionary interest in the premises any excess of such expenditure over 
the amounts received by them for the purpose Provided also that any Trustee may upon 
giving notice in writing to the settlor or the person entitled to such reversionary interest 
as aforesaid and to the remaining Trustees and to the Director of Public Instruction Bengal 
of such his desire retire from the trusts of these presents Provided also that upon the re- 
tirement or death of any Trustee or upon any Trustee becoming incapable of acting or 
remaimng out of India more than 12 consecutive months it shall bo lawful for the surviv- 
ing or other Trustees or Trustee to appoint a new Trustee or new Trustees in lieu thereof 
but eo that the total number shall not exceed the original number and the surviving or 
remaining Trustees shall pending such new appointment exercise all the powers of the 
Trustees and if no such ajipoiiitment shall be made within 3 montlis of the vacancy arising 
the Director of Public Instruction Bengal shall have power to appoint such new Trustee 
or Trustees and the settlor doth for himself his heirs executors and administrators hereby 
covenant with the said Trustees the survivors or survivor of them and their successors in 
office that notwithstanding anything by the settlor done or knowingly suffered he the said 
settlor now has power to convoy all and singular the said premises upon the trusts aforesaid 
free from incumbrances and that all the said promuses may bo quietly entered into held and 
enjoyed by the said Tiustees the survivors or survivor of them and their successors in 
office upon the trusts aforesaid without any interruption by the settlor or any person 
lawfully or eqii'tably claiming through or in trust for him and that he the settlor his heirs 
executors or administrators and every person lawfully or equitably claiming through or in 
trust for him will at all times at the costs of the settlor Ins heirs executors administrators 
or assigns execute and do all siic^h assurances and things for further or better assuring all 
or any of the said premises in manner aforesaid as shall be reasonably necessary and 
fill ther that ho the settlor his heirs executors or administrators or the person entitled to 
such reversionary interest as aforesaid will from time to time pay or discharge all revenue 
rates taxes assessments and public demands in respect of the said premises and will bear and 
discharge all expenses of keeping the said premises in i epair and in good sanitary condition 
as may he reasonably necessary and will pay to the Trustees the survivors or survivor of 
them and their successors in office and keep them indemnified in respect of all suras which 
they may expend or he called upon or find it reasonably necessary to expend for the 
like purposes or for their proper costs and expenses as such Trustees as aforesaid. 

The Schedule above referred to. 

The upper roomed brick built messuage tenement or dwelling house together with the 
piece or parcel of land on part Avhereof the same is erected and built containing by estima- 
tion 13 cottahs more or less situate at and being premises No. 25-1 formerly No. 26 
Scott’s Lane in the Town ot Caleutra and being Holding No. 300 in Block No. 1 in the 
North Division of tlie said town and in respect whereof an annual Revenue of Rs. 3-1-3 
only is payable in the CoIIectorate of Calcutta and which is bounded and butted as follows. 
On the North by the brick built houses of Bhaba Nath Banerjee and others on the South 
by the Bangabasi School premises on the East by the dwelling house of Ram Chandra 
Jalia and a narrow strip of land claimed by the said Ram Chandra Jalia and on the West 
by a blind branch -of the said Scott’s Lane the dimensions and abuttals whereof are more 
particularly delineated in the plan hereto annexed wherein the said premises are coloured 
pink. 
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la witness whereof the said parties to these presents have hereunto set their respective 
hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

Signed sealed and delivered by the above- 
named Girish Chandra Bose in the pres- 
ence of S. S. Hodson, Solicitor, Calcutta. 

Rakhaldas Basu, 

Signed sealed and delivered by the above-' 
named The Hon’ble Mr. Satyendra 

Prasanna Sinha S. S. Hodson, Sohci- i Satyendra Prasanna Siniia (L. S.) 
tor Calcutta, A. Vere NicolJ, Solicitor, 1 
Calcutta. ) 

S.) 

) 

S.) 

Signed sealed and delivered by the above- *\ 

named Nirad Mohini Bose in the presence / ^ 
of Gii'ish Chandra Bose Signed Susil f MoniNi Bose (L, S.y 

Kumar Bose. J 


Signed scaled and delivered by the above-' 
named Girish Chandra Bose, Sushil Kumar 
BosO, and Sudhir Kumar Bose in the 
presence of S. S. Hodson Rakhaldas 
Bose, Head Master, Bangabasi College 
School. 


Gbish Chandra Bose (L. 
^SusiL Kumar Bose (L. S. 
Sudhir Kum4R Bose (L. 


■) 

f Girish Chandra Bose (L. S.) 


Registered Book T, Vol. 33, P. 34-43. Being No. 420. For 1910. 


Trust Deed of the Bangabasi College. 

Dated 16th February 1910, 

THE TRUSTEES OF THE BANGABASI COLLEGE 

TO 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL 

TRUST DEED 
to •secure grant-in-aid. 

Registered No. 421 for 1910. 

C. H. KESTEVEN, 

Solicitor to the Goveniment of India* 


THIS INDENTURE is made on the IGth day of February 1910 BETWEEN THEL 
HONOUABLE Mr. SATYENDRA PRASANNA SINHA of 17 Elysium Row, Calcutta, 
GIRISH CHANDRA BOSE of Berugram in the district of Burdwan, at present of 38, 
Upper Circular Road in the to^vn of Calcutta, son of Janaki Prasad Bose deceased, by 
caste Kayastha by occupation Landholder, SUSIL KUMAR BOSE and SUDHIR 
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KUMAR BOSE both of Berugram in the distfict of Burdwan at present of 38, Upper 
Circular Road in the town of Calcutta, sons of the said Guish Chandra Bose and NIRAD 
MOHINI BOSE, wife of the said Girish Chandra Bose hereinafter called the Trustees of 
the first part, the said GIRISH CHANDRA BOSE of the second part and the SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL hereinafter called the said Secretary of State of 
the thii’d part. WHEREAS the piece or parcel of land hereinafter described and express- 
ed to be hereby assured with the building thereon is now vested in the said Trustees as 
I’rustees of the Bangabasi College subject to a proviso for reconveyance thereof to the said 
Girish Chandra Bose in the event of the said College ceasing to be carried on in accordance 
with the rules of the Education Department or ceasmg to exist and wherea.s the said 
Trustees have ajjjilicd to the said Secretary of State for grant-in-aid in respect of the said 
Bangabasi College and whereas the Director of Pubhc Instruction in Bengal acting for 
and on behalf of the said Sccietary of State has sanctioned a special grant of Rs. 33,550 in 
aid of the said College on the condition that the college- buildings are put into jiroper state 
ot repair within a period of six months and in consideration of the execution in favour 
of the said Secretary of State of such conveyance or assurance as is hereinafter contained 
NOW THIS INDENTURE witnessetii that in pursuance of the^ said agreement in that 
belialf and in consideration of the said grant-in-aid or sum of Rs. 33,550 winch has already 
been paid and the payment whereof the said Tiustccs hereby acknowledge they the said 
TrUvstecs and the .said (Lri.sh Chandra Bo.se do and each of them doth according to his or 
their re.spcctivo intere.st or e.stato whether in possession, reveision or remainder and with 
intent to effectuallv^ transfer the whole estate and interast in the premises hereby grant, 
convey and assign all that piece or parcel of land situate in the town of Calcutta being 
a portion of Holding No. 300 in Block 1 in the North Division Ward No. 9 a portion of 
premises No. 25-1 ISeott’s Lane containing by estimation an area of 13 cottahs and bounded 
on the East by a strip of waste land belonging to Ram Chandra 5 alia and a narrow strip 
oi laud claimed by the said Ram Chandra fJalia on the South by the Bangabasi School 
premises including the compound in the West on the West by a blind branch of the saicf 
Scott’.s Lane and on the North by brick built houses of Bhobanath Banerjee and others 
the dimensions and abuttals whereof arc more particularly delineated in the Plan hereto 
annexed wherein the said premisc.s arc coloured pink together with aU and singular the 
buildings and ereotioua now being or winch may hereafter bo tVioreou erected expressly 
iiieludiiig the .said buildings to be erected as aforesaid and all rights easements and ap- 
purtenances whatsoever usually held or occupied therewith or reputed to belong or appur- 
tenant thereto and also all furniture fixtures fittings maps and other College apparatus 
books and chattels for the tune being in and belonging to or u.sed or to bo used for tlie said 
College and all the estate light title interest claim and demand of the said Trustees into 
and upon the .said hereditaments and premise.s to have and to hold the said piece or 
parc’cl of land hereditaments chattels and effects and all other the premises oxpre.ssed to be 
hereby assured unto and to the use of the said Secretary of State his .successor.s in office 
and assigns according to the nature and tenure thereof respectively upon the trusts 
nevertheless and to and for the intents and purposes following, that is to say, upon trust 
to permit the same hereditaments and premises to be used as and for the purposes of a 
public College the said College to bo managed and conducted in all respects in accordance 
vitli the rules and regulations for the tune being in force of the Education Department 
in Bengal and to be always open to the Inspection of the Director of Public Instruction 
in Bengal for the time being or of any officer of Government appointed for that purpose 
AND UPON further TRUST Hi case the said Trustees or their successors m that office shall 
at any time fail to maintain and keep in good and substantial order and repair and condi- 
tion the buildings to be erected in the said hereditaments and premises to the end that the 
same may be always efficient for use for the purposes of the said College or if the said 
College shall at any time cease to exist or cease to be conducted in accordance with the 
said rules then and in any such cases to forthwith make sale and absolutely dispose of 
the said hereditaments and premises and apply the proceeds of such sale after |>ayment 
thereout of all costs and expenses attending the same in and towards recouping or reim- 
bursing to the said Secretary of State his successora in office or assigns the said grant-in- 
aid or sum of Rs. 33,650 and pay the surplus if any to the said Girish Chandra Bos© party 
hereto his heirs executors administrators or assigns IN WITNESS whereof the said parties 
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to these presents have hereunto set their respective hands and seals the day and year 
first written above. 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered by the above- 
named The Honorable Mr. Satyendra 
Prasanna Sinha in the presence of S. S. 

Hodson, Solicitor, Calcutta. 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered by the above-") 
named Girish Chandra Bo.se in the i)resence > Girish Chandra Bose (L S ) 
of S. S. Hodson, Rakhaldas Basu. j 

Signed, Scaled and Delivered by tlie above- *\ Susil KuMAR Bo.se (L.S.) 
named Susil Kumar Bose and Sudhir / 

Kumar Bose in the presence of S. S. V 

Hodson, Rakhaldas Basil. J Sudhir Kumar Bose (L. S.) 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered by the above-") 

named Nerad Mohini Bose in presence of > Xerad IMoiiini Bose (L. S.) 

Girish Chandra Bose, Susil Kumar Bose. J 

Signed, Sealed and Dehvered by the above- 
named Girish Chandra Bose in the presence 
of S. S. Hodson, Rakhaldas Bo.se, Head 
Master, Bangabasi College-School. 


^Girish Chandra Bose (L. S.) 


^SATYENDRA PrASANNA SiNHA (L, S ) 


Eipoii College. 

Trust Deed of Kipon College. 

«» 

The original Trust Deed is not readily avadahlr so that (he l/tanl spaces m the copy meant 
for insertion of names and dates cannot he fdUd in. 


(Stamp Rs. 127-8-0.) 

Stamp affixed by 
C. A. GEORGE, 

Stamp Superintendent, Calcutta Collectornle, 

This Indenture made this day of 1908 between Bahu Sureiidranath 

Banerjee, son of Dr. Durga Churn Banerjee deceased, of Monirampore, Bairaekpore, 
Brahmin, landholder of the one part, (1) The Honourable Dr. Rash Beliaii Ghose, son of 
Jagahandhu Ghose deceased of No. Theatre Road, Calcutta, Kayastha, Vakeel, 

High Court, (2) The Honourable Mr. Satyendra Pra.sanna Sinha, son of Kayastha, 

Bar-at-Law, (3) Babu Boicantanath Sen, son of deceased of Saidabad, 

Berhampore, (4) Dr. Upendi-anath Mukharjee, son of Mukerjee deceased,, 

of No. 66, Mirzapore Street, Calcutta, Brahmin, Medical practitioner, (5) Mr. Ashutosh 
Chaudhuri and (6) Mr. Jogesh Chandra Chaudhury, son of Durgadas Chaudhury deceased, 
both of Ballygunge, Calcutta, Brahmins, Barristers- at-Law, (7) Babu Bhupendrauath 
Basil, son of Ramratan Basu deceased of No. 14, Boloram Ghose’s Street, Calcutta, 
Kayastha, Attorney- at-Law and (8) the said Surendi^anath Banerjee and (9) Babu Ramen- 
dra Sundar Tnvedi, son of Trivedi deceased of Street, Calcutta, 

Principal of the College, knoivn as the Ripon College, hereinafter collectively referred 
to as the trustees of the other WHEREAS the said Surendranath Banerjee is the 
absolute owner of the educational Intitution known as the Ripon College including 
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the Law Depaitment and the*Ripon School at present located at No. 60, Mirzapore Street 
m the town of Calcutta and of all the furniture, fittings, laboratory, library and other 
appurtenances thereof valued at Rs. 20,000 and is the present lessee of the said premises 
AND WHEREAS with the object of placing the said Institutions on a permanent footing 
and converting them into public Institutions, the proprietor has thought it desirable to 
dhest him«clf of all private lights of property he has over the said Institutions and vest- 
ing them in the Trustees NOW THI.S INDENTURE WITNESSETH that for the purpose 
of carrying out liis intention, the said Surendranath Banerjoe doth hereby grant and assign 
unto the Trustees their heirs, executors, administrators, and representatives all that the 
good will of the educational institutions known as the Ripon College including the Law 
Department and tlie Ripon School at prasent located at No. 60, Mirzapore Street and the 
benefits of the lease under which the said premises are at present held by the proprietor 
together with the furniture, fittings, books, maps, libraries, laboratories and instruments 
and all other appurtenances held and u.se<l with the said Institutions valued at Rs. 20,000 
together with advance now remaining unadjusted viz.. Rupees five thousand and five 
hundred, made to the landlord of the said premises and all the right, title, interest, claim 
and demand whatsoever of him the proprietor in and to the same to hold the same unto 
and to the use of the Trustees so that the same may elTectually vest in the Trustees and they 
do stand seized and possessed thereof upon the folio wmg trusts, v??., upon Trust to collect 
fees from students and to pa}' the rents, rates, taxes and other outgoings payable in respect 
thereof and carry on the said Institutions m such manner and under such conditions and 
for such purposes as to the said Trustees may seem meet and for the purposes aforesaid to 
incur such expeiiditurc lus they may deem proper, and to hold and invest the surplus and 
apply the same m such way lus the Trustees think desirable and the Trustees shall have the 
power from time to tiiiu* to appoint one of themselves or some one engaged on the staff of 
the College with or without remuneration at the discretion of the Trustees to guide and 
supervise subject to the control of the Trustees the work of the said College and School 
and the Trustees shall also have the power from time to time to remove such officers and 
appoint some other in his place. And it is hereby agreed and declared that the Trustees 
will have the benefit of the advance of Rupees five thousand and five hundred, made to the 
landlord of the said premises No. 60, Mirzapore Street and to set off the rent against such 
advance in the same way as tlie proprietor is entitled to do. 

And the Trustees shall have full pow'er to amalgamate the said College or School or 
associate them in any particular branches of study therein with any other College 
School m or near Calcutta and cany on the work of education as a joint College or School 
with such other College or School or in association therewith and at their discretion to 
withdraw from such amalgamation or dissever such association. 

And it is further declared that the Trustees will have the sole financial control and 
management of the .said Institutions and will exercise all the powers and privileges which 
as owuiera of the property they can legitimately exercise and it is hereby expressly declared 
that on the death or retiiement of Babu Ramcndra Sundar Trivedi, Principal, his successor 
in tiffice ns the Principal of the said Institution shall be a Trustee in his place, and further 
that on the deafli or retirement of Babu Surendranath Banerjee it shall be lawful for 
him by deed to appoint his successor. The successor so appointed and the person for the 
time being representing the Trusteeship now held by the proprietor will have the like iiowor 
of appointment and it is hereby further declared that on the death, retirement, ‘or incapacity 
t ^ act of any of the other Tru.stees or his going abroad for more than a year the remaining 
Trustees .shall appoint a Tru.steo in the place of the Trustee so dying or retirmg, becom- 
ing mcapablc to act or going to reside abroad as aforesaid and upon every such appoint* 
ment the trust premises sliall become vested in the Now Trustee and every such new 
Trustee shall have all the powers and authorities of the Trustee in whose place ho shall be 
substituted. In Witness whereof the said parties to these presents have hereunto set and 
subscribed their respective hands and seals the day and year first above written. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered 

(Sd.) Surendranath Banerjee. 
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General Memoranda. 

Bose, G. C. 

I beg to offer a few suggestions with regard to the organisation of the University, 
which I believe will be pertinent to the enquiry of the Commission. 

Teachers should be given a statutory position in the constitution of the University 
a position which they do not at present occupy. This might be effected in the following 
way 

(а) Heads of colleges affiliated to the B.A. or B.Sc. or both standards should be 

ex-ofjicio Fellows of the University, provided they are graduates of Indian 
or British universities, of^ at least ten years' standing, and have been 
teachers of colleges for a continuous period of not less than ten years. 

(б) All teachers of colleges who hold a m aster's degree or superior knowledge 

in any branch of learning equivalent to a master’s degree, and have i'crved 
as homi fide teachers in colleges or equivalent institutions for a continuous 
period of not less than five years, should form an electorate empowered to 
e lect a given number of ordinary ' Fellows from among" themselves , the 
eleSed Fellows having at least ten years’ continuous teaching experience. 

(c) Heads of colleg es situated in Calcutta or its immediate neighbourhood will 
f orm an electorate empowered to elect from aipong themselves at least 
two members of the Syndicate. 

Ele cted member s of the Syndicate who have sat in the Syndicate for three years 
cqn8ecu^voJiy_^oul(i he declared ineligible for re-election for the next three years. 

^S^^rdinary Fellow nominated or elected who will be in the Senate for two terms 
consecutively should be eligible for nomination or election again until the expiry of the 
next term. 

The Bengal Literary Academy {Salniiya-parishad) should be given the power of 
sending a qualified member from among its body to the Senate. 

The recent organisation of post-graduate studies has created two councils 
with two executive committees which it was predicted at the time would so domi- 
nate the University as to convert the Senate and [ts executive the Syndicate into a 
me re post-office and con duiU^pT] ^^ .^ The procee^ngs of the University since Bie hew 
orgamteionV if carefully examined, will shew how coming events are casting their 
shadows before. The now organisation in fact has given rise to a new dominant 
Senate and a new dominant Syndicate over-riding the whole University, reducing 
the old Senate with its old Syndicate into an undignified subsidiary body, and forcing 
the affiliated colleges in Calcutta into the unseemly position of secondary schools 
unable, though not unwilling, to take part in the higher activities of university life. 
If colleges are thus forced to work under a sense of oppression and humiliation, and 
deprived of the inspiring and energising aspiration for growth and expansion, the 
University, which is really made up of colleges, will soon be dwarfed and ultimately 
reduced into a lifeless and soulless inert mass. The universally discarded centrali- 
sation recently introduced in the higher branches of education should therefore give 
place to decentralisation which has been found to be more effective and efficient in 
all branches of administration. 


Bruel, Dr, P. J. 

I am sending a statement of the main items of work which the registrar’s office has to 
attend to, further a list of names of my assistants with their work indicated by numbers 
which are the item numbers of the statement referred to. I enclose also a copy of the 
appendix to the last annual report, which gives the names, year of first appointment, 
grade and present pay of the members of the registrar’s office staff, the post-graduate 
secretaries’ office staffs and the staff employed in the university press. As regards the 

( 394 ) 
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registrar’s office staff, it must bo remembered that disorganisation of the regular work 
is caused not only by the examinations, but also by frequent cases of sickness. We may 
iake it that during a considerable part of the year about ten per cent, of the assistants 
arc absent on account either of themselves having fallen ill, or members of their family 
being ill or having died. Tho appointment of the controller of examinations will neces- 
sitate the a])pointmont of a ])erHonal assistant to the controller and a certain amount of 
rodistiibutioii of tho stalT. It is absolutely necessary to arrange matters so that examin- 
ations interfere as little as possible with the routine work of the registrar’s office ; it so 
happens that this routine work is specially heavy just before tho examinations. 

WORK IN THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE. 

1. Drawing up agenda end proceedings of tho following : — 

(a) Transfer and residence' committees ; 

{})) Boards of studies ; and 
(c) Board of accounts. 

2. Preparation of list of text-books. 

.3. Work in eonneetion with the animal rejiort. 

4. Publication of examination results (the wliole staff). 

5. Invitation to heads of colleges and Fellows to recommend oxaminors. 

6. Prejiaration of list of iccommended persons. 

7. Circulation of printed list to boards of studies^. 

8. Recommendations by boards. 

9. Issuing of appointment letters to examiners and paper-setters. 

10. Correspondence arising out of item 9. 

11. Circulars to schools and colleges regarding number of candidates. 

12. Despatch of application forms. 

13. Scrutiny of applications. 

14. Fee receipts. 

15. Preparation of statement regarding number of candidates and subjects. 

16. Preparation of rolls. 

17. Checking of rolls. 

18. Writing out of admission cards and fee receipts. (Majority of members of th^ 

staff.) 

19 Corresixmdence regarding short -percontago and late-admission oases. 

20, Change of centres. 

^1. Despatch of blank answer books, roll cards, rules for examinations, squared 
paper, logarithm tables, etc. 

22. Arrangements of seats at Calcutta centres. 

23. Supervision at ox ami nation centres. 

24. Receiving and despatching answer papers. 

2.5. Receiving mark sheets and sending them to tabulators. 

26. Issuing of rc- examination slips. 

27. Receiving and sending out rc- examination marks. 

28. Dealing with rcpoi’ts of su})erintendcnts of centres. 

29. Drawing up ab'-icntco lists. 

30. Preparation of lists of successful candidates. (Majority of members of the staff.) 

31. Issuing cross lists and mark i-.heets to oxaminors. (About twenty members of 

the staff ) 

32. Roctiiving answer papers and sorting them. 

33. Cross lists supplied to all collego.s. 

34. Correspondence regarding order of merit. 

35. Lists of awards of scholar-sbips, medaLs and prizes and correspondence arising out 

of them. 

36. Correspond (5uce arising out of presentation of these for different dogioos, research 

scholarships and prizes. 

37. Correspondence arising out of applications for scrutiny of marks. 
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38. Writing-out of certificatoa, diplomas, provisional and duplicate certificates ; 

checking certificates. (About fifteen assistants.) 

39. Corrospondonco and administration work in connection with convocation and 

public lectures. 

40. Demi-official correspondence in answer to requests for information on a variety 

of subjects. 

41. Receiving letters and entering pr&:is of contents. 

42. Purchase of various articles ; calling for tenders and corresiiondence arising there- 

from. , 

43. Work in connection with Palit and Ghose trusts. 

44. Mess inspector’s work. 

45. Work in connection with collegiate hostels. 

46. Preparation of agenda papers of Senate, faculties. Syndicate, transfer and resi- 

dence committees, boards of studies, committees and sub-committees, govern- 
ing bodies (University Law College, etc.). 

47. Collecting and arranging files for meetings. 

48. Accountant’s work. 

49. Preparation of Parts I, II and III of the Calendar. 

50. Indexing work. 

51. Comparing department. 

52. Cashier’s work. 

53. Record work. 

54. Registration of students. 

55. Registration of registered graduates. 

56. Despatch of calendar and minutes to Fellows and registered graduates. 

57. Despatching letters, publications, notices, etc. 

58. Work in connection with the printing of certificates, diplomas, programmes, 

admission cards, etc. 

59. Work of the typing department. 

60. Work in connection with univer.sity publications. 

61. Correspondence arising out of applications for affiliation or extension of affilia- 

tion of colleges. 

62. Correspondence in connection with annual inspection reports. 

63. CoiTospondenco in connection with reports on changes of staff in colleges and 

schools. 

64. Dealing with annual reports of schools. 

65. Work in connection with withdrawal of affiliation and recognition. 


REGISTRAR’S ASSISTANTS AND THEIR DUTIES. 

Borbu Chandrabhushan Maitra, M.A, Assistant 3, 5. 7, 10, 11, 22, 25, 27, 28, 37, 
Registrar, 39, 40, 42, 49, 61, 


VSSISTAI^TS, 


Babu Kunjabihari Ghosh, B.A. 

„ Narendranath Sen, M.A., B.Sc. 

,, Sailendranath Basu, B.A., Accountant 
„ Radhacharan Mukerjeo, M.A. 

„ Amntalal Basu .... 

„ Kartikchandra Dasgupta, B A. 

„ B;p,santabihari Chandra, M.A., Librarian 
„ Surendranath Ghosh, M.A. 

Bhagwandas Chatter joe, M.A. 

,, Abhayacharan Mukerjee 
,, Amarondranath Chatterjeo, Cashier 
,, Manindrakumar Basu 
,, Birendranath Banerjee . 

„ Bijaygopal Biswas . , 


9, 19, Gl, 62, 63, 65. 

1 (a), 22, 23, 35, 36, 49. 
1 (r), 48. 

9, 19, 61, 62, 63, 65. 

3, 39, 43, 49. 

19, 40. 

1 (c), 2, 49 
la, 53. 

23. 40. 

51. 

14, 52. 

24, 26, 41 
47, 58. 

6 8, 23, 64. 
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Jayantipada Chaudhuri .... 

Sisirbihah Basu 

Prakaschandra Banerjee, B.A. 

Prabodhchandra Ghosh, B.Au . . 

Ajarchandra Sarkar ..... 

Upendranath Ghosh 

Binodbihari Chakrabarti .... 
Susilkumar Mukerjoo ..... 

Arunprakas Mukerjeo 

Bibhutibhushan Chattorjoe, Assistaiiit account- 
ant. 

Jogendranath Banerjee ..... 

Siddheswar Ghosh 

Asutosh Pal 

Sudinkrishna Chatterjee . . . , 

Kiranchandra Sen 

Bhabanath De 

Dhirendranath Mukerjee .... 
Akshaykumar Raychaudhuri .... 

Sailendranath Pathak 

Ramoschandra Sen 

Jibankrishna Chatterjoo. .... 
Panchanan Banerjoe ..... 

Asutosh Bagchi 

Manindrabhushan Sinha, B.A. 

Nirmalchandra Mukerjee .... 
Sukumar Banerjee ..... 
Basantakumar Banerjee .... 
Lahtmohan Chakrabarti . • • , 

Susilchandra Banerjee 

Anadicharan Ghosh 

Jogindranath Ghosh ..... 
Manmathanath Sinha ..... 
Sunithanath Tagore ..... 
Rebatimohan Ray ..... 

Pratapchandra Basu 

Sudhanath Mukerjee, B.A., Inspector of 


38, confidential typist, fiS. 
Confidential clerk to Vioe-Chancollor. 
46. 

13, 16, 63, 64, 65. 

6, 8, 13, 20, 35. 

3, 50. 

6, 8, 23, 65, 66, 

7, 67. 

23, 60. 

48. 


69. 

12, 15. 

15, proof reader, 

3, 16, 17, 23, 29, 34. 

16, 41. 

61. 

69. 

Library assistant. 

63. 

69. 

59. 

16, 63. 

49, proof reader. 

63. 

29, 33. 

32, 

3, *16, 17, 29, 34. 
library assistant. 

24, 26. 

69. 

16, 64. 

67. 

Proof reader. 

Proof reader, 49. 

Duplicate and provincial certificates. 
1 (6), 44. 


Sailajananda Mukerjee, assistant to do. 44. 


UNIVERSITY STAFF AND THEIR PAY. 
Registrar’s Ofitce, 


NikME. 


Year of first 

appoint- Grade. Present pay. 

ment. 


Re^trar, 

P. J. Brllhl, Esq., D.Sc. 

Controller. 

Ral^Bahadur Ablnashchandra Basu, B1.A. . • 

Afstatant Registrar. 

Babu Cbandrabhusan Maitra, M.A., 

Special personal allowance. 

Assistants. 



Es. 

Rs. 

1913 

800—50—1,000 

1,000 

1917 


1,000 

1909 

f 250— 20— 360 > 

290 

1 850—10—400; 

76 


First grade. 


Babu Kunjabihari Ghosh, B.A. . . 

Narendranath Sen, M.A., B.Sc. 

„ Sailendranath Basu, B.A., Accountant 


, 

, 


1009 

150—10—200 

£00 

0 

0 

, 

, 

, 

1911 

150—10—200 

195 

0 

0 

• 

• 

. 

1909 

160—10—200 

196 

0 

0 
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NAinr. 

Year of first 
appoint- 
ment. 

Grade. 

Present pay. 

Second grwie. 


Bs.ll 

Bs. {A. P. 

Babu Eadhacharan Mukerjee, M.A. . 

1915 

100—10—200 

100 0 0 

Third grade. 




,1 Amritalal Basu 

,1 Kartikchandra Dasgupta, B.A. 

,, Basantabiliarl Chaodra, M.A., Librarian 

1889 

. 1000 

1917 

100—10—150 

100—10—150 

100—10—150 

150 0 0 
120 0 0 
100 0 0 


Foiirth grade. 

II Surendranath Ghosh, M.A 1017 75 — 5 — 100 75 0 0 

C „ Bhagwandas Chatterjee, M-A 1917 75—5—100 75 0 0 


Fifth grade, 


Abhayacharan Mukerjee 




1908 

60—5—90 

90 

0 

0 

Amarandranath Chatterjee, Cashier 




1909 

60—5—90 

90 

0 

0 

Manlndrakumar Basu . 




1912 

60—5—90 

90 

0 

0 

Birendranath Bancrjco. 




1898 

60—5—90 

90 

0 

0 

Bijaygopal Biswas 




1907 

60—5—90 

90 

0 

0 

Jayantipada Chaudhuri 




1910 

60—6—90 

90 

0 

0 

Hislrbohari Baau 




1914 

60—5—90 

70 

0 

0 

Prakaschandra Bancrjee B.A. 




1915 

60—5—90 

65 

0 

0 

Prabodhchandra Ghosh, B.A. 




1914 

60—5—90 

65 

0 

0 

Ajarchandra Sarkar 




1915 

60—5—90 

65 

0 

0 



Sixth grade. 











Upendranath Ghosh . 





1907 

50—6—75 

75 

0 

0 


Bittodbeharl Chakrabarti 





1908 

50—5—75 

75 

0 

0 


Susllkumar Mukerjee . 





1908 

50—5—75 

75 

0 

0 


Arunprakas Mukerjee . 





1908 

50 — 5 — 75 

76 

0 

0 


Blbhutibhushan Chatterjee. Assietanl accountant 


1909 

60—5—75 

65 

0 

0 

n 

Jogendranath Bancrjee 





1903 

60—5—75 

75 

0 

0 

it 

Siddheawar Ghosh 

• 

• 

• 


1903 

50—5—75 

75 

0 

0 


Seventh grade. 











Asutosh Pal 





1907 

40—4—60 

60 

0 

0 


Siidlnkrishna Chatterjee 





1905 

40—4—60 

60 

0 

0 


Kiranchandra Sen 





1909 

40—4—60 

60 

0 

0 


Bhabauath De . 





1909 

40—4—60 

60 

0 

0 


Dhircndranath Mukerjee 





1911 

40—4—60 

60 

0 

0 


Akshaykumar Eaychaudhuri 





1912 

40—4—60 

52 

0 

0 


Sadendranath Pathak . 





1913 

40—4—60 

62 

0 

0 


Bameschandra Sen 





1913 

40—4—60 

62 

0 

0 


Jibankrishna Chatterjee, 





1914 

40—4—60 

62 

0 

0 


Panchanon Bancrjee 





1915 

40—4—60 

44 

0 

0 


Asutosh Bagchi . 





1913 

40—4—60 

44 

0 

0 


Manindrabhusan Sinha, B.A. 





1917 

40—4—60 

40 

0 

0 


Eighth grade. 











Nirmalchandra Mukerjee . 





1905 

80—2—40 

40 

0 

0 


Sukuinar Banerjee 





1908 

30—2—40 

40 

0 

0 


Baaantakumar Banerjee 





1911 

30—2—40 

40 

0 

0 


LaUtmohan Chakrabarti . 





1912 

30—2—40 

88 

0 

0 


SusUohandra Banerjee , , 





1910 

30—2—40 

36 

0 

0 


Anadlcharan Ghosh 





1913 

30—2—40 

88 

0 

0 


Joglndranath Ghosh . . 





1915 

80—2—40 

84 

0 

0 


Manmathanath Sinha . 





1915 

30—2—40 

84 

0 

0 


Sunithanath Tagore 





1915 

80—2—40 

80 

0 

0 

w 

Bebatimohan Bay 





1915 

80-2-40 

80 

0 

0 


Klnth grade. 










» 

Pratapebandra Basu . 

• 

• 


♦ 

1918 

£0- 2- SO 

29 

0 
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Year of flnt 

appoint- Grade. Preseot Mfv 

ment. 


Rs. Ra. 1 p. 


Shorthand reporter. 


Mr. J, Christensen 


1917 200—25—350 200 0 0 


Pensioners, 


Babu Glrischandra Mookerjee, M.A. 

„ Saratchandra De, B.A. 

Wldow^of Babu Nagendranath Banerjee 
Shaikh Hydar .... 


190 11 0 
23 5 4 
25 0 0 
7 0 0 


The in'spector of colleges and his establishment. 

C. inapeclof o1 colleget . . . 1917 800—50—1,000 800 0 0 

Babu Birendranath Mukerjee, B,A., Aasi^ant . , . 1908 100—10—150 50 0 0 


The inspector of messes and his establishment. 

Babu of messes, , 1909 200—10—250 ( 250 0 0 

1 30 0 0 

» ... 1911 40—2—50 42 0 0 


University profe.ssors. 


Dr. C. E. Cullis, Eardinge profess'ir of highi " mathemaiics 

Mr. 0. J. Hamilton, Minto prefessor of economics 

Dr. B. N, Seal, Oforge V proUmr ol philosophy 
Mr. D. R. Uhaudarkar, Carmichael professor of ancient 
history. 

„ P. Gangooly, Assistant projessor of ancient history 
,, Arun Sen, Assistant to Carmichael professor 
,, Narayanchandra Banerjee, Assistant to Carmichael 
professor. 

Sir P. C. Ray, Sir Taraknath Palit professor , 

Mr. C. V. Raman ,, »i i» • . 

House allowance. ...... 

Dr. Ganesh Prasad, Sir Rash Behary Ohose professor, 

Mr. D. M. Bose, „ „ „ . . 

„ S. P. Aghurkar „ „ „ . . 

„ P. C. Mitter „ „ „ . , 


1917 


1,000 

0 



\ 

350 

0 

0 

1914 

ya ( 

' 1,000 

0 

0 


i 

250 

0 

0 

1914 

ya 

1,000 

0 

0 

1917 

ya 

1,000 

0 

0 

1917 

ya 

250 

0 

0 

1917 

yii 

200 

0 

0 

1917 

yii 

150 

0 

0 

1017 

800—50—1,000 

800 

0 

0 

1917 

800—50—1,000 < 

800 

0 

0 


\ 

125 

0 

0 

1914 

ya 

600 

0 

0 

1914 

ya 

500 

0 

0 

1916 

ya 

500 

0 

0 

1914 

ya 

500 

0 

0 


Post-graduate te\chers (Arts). 
English. 


Dr. H. Stephen . 

Mr. Jaygopal Banerjee . 

„ feunitkuinar Chatterjee . 

„ R. Diitta 
,, Suailkumar De 
,, Herambachandra Maitra 
,, Harondracoomar Mookerjee 
„ Saileswar Sen 
,, Nikhilnath Maitra , 

„ Rabindramohan Datta 
,, Mohinimohan Bhattacharyya 
Rev. A. B .Tohnston 
Mr. RajauLkanta Guha . 


M. M. Kahprasauna Bhattacharyya 
Pan lit Staram Saatrl .... 

„ Sivakumar Tarkadarsanthirtha . 
Rai Rftjendra Chandra Sastri Bahadur . 
Babu Kokileawar Battacharyya . , 

,, Pasupatlnath Bhattacharyya , 

,, Prabhab Chandra Chakrabarti , 

„ Niranjanprasad Chakrabarti 
Pandit Krisbnaebaran Tarkalaukar 

„ Haragovinda Set . , . 

„ Annantakrishna Sastri . • 


Sanskrit, 


1915 

ya 

750 

0 

0 

1917 

400—25—500 

400 

0 

0 

1914 

200—25—300 

27 5 

0 

0 

1910 

250—25—300 

300 

0 

0 

1916 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1912 

yu 

250 

0 

0 

1914 

ya 

500 

0 

0 

1917 

ya 

300 

0 

0 

1917 

ya 

300 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 

1917 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

1917 

yu 

100 

0 

0 

1917 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

r, 

1917 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

1917 

yu 

200 

0 

u 

1917 

Nil 

76 

0 

0 

1917 

tNU 

100 

0 

0 

1917 

800—26—400 

350 

0 

0 

1917 

200—25—250 

200 

0 

0 

1917 

.Nil 

160 

0 

0 

1917 

Nil 

160 

0 

0 

1917 

NU 

76 

0 

0 

1917 

N%1 

100 

0 

0 

1917 

150—10—209 

150 

0 

0 
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y#ar of first 





NAMB. 

appoint- 

Grade. 

Present pay. 


ment. 







Rs. 

Rs. A 

P. 


Pah. 





M. M. Br Satischandra Vldvabhushana .... IQIO 

A'li 

200 

0 

0 

Mr. Sailandranath Mitra 

. , . . 1917 

Nd 

200 

0 

0 


Arabic and Persian. 





Maulavi Md. Khahl Ahmed . 

. . . . 1917 

yd 

100 

0 

0 

Shaikh Abu Nnsr Gilani 

. . . . 1917 

Nil 

100 

0 

0 

Maulavi Abu Musa Ahmadul Haq , 

. . . . 1917 

yu 

100 

0 

0 

Shams-ul-Ulama Vilayet HoBsain « 

. . . . 1917 

yd 

100 

0 

0 

The Hon’ble Dr. A. Suhrawardy , 

. . . . 1917 

yd 

200 

a 

0 


f'O m pa rati ve Ph ilosojtht/. 





Dr. I. J. S. Tarapurwala . . 

. . . 1917 

yd 

500 

0 

0 


Philosophy. 





Mr. J. E. Banerjca . . . 

. . . . 1913 

yd 

100 

0 

0 

„ P K. Chakrabartl . 

1913 

yxi 

100 

0 

0 

„ KalKliian (Jiiatterjee 

1917 

Nd 

100 

0 

0 

Rev. 0. Evan .... 

. . . . 1915 

Nd 

100 

0 

0 

Mr, P. C Ghosh .... 

1913 

yd 

100 

0 

0 

Dr. Hiralal Haidar 

. . . . 1912 

Nd 

500 

0 

0 

., Eamdaa Ehan . . 

. . . . 1912 

yd 

500 

0 

0 

Mr. Susilkumar Maltra . 

. . . . 1914 

Nd 

250 

0 

0 

,, Ambikacharan Mitra 

. . . . 1914 

Nd 

600 

0 

0 

Dr. Narendranath Sengupta . 

. 1910 

Nd 

250 

0 

0 

Mr. Haridas Bhattacharyya . 

. . . 1917 

200-25-250 

200 

0 

0 

,, Satischandra Chatterjee . 

. . . . 1917 

Nd 

200 

0 

0 

Rev. Dr. W. S. Urquhart 

. . ' . . 1917 

Nd 

100 

0 

0 


Exp ninwn la 1 P'Ojdi^.o*j}j. 





Dr. Karendranath Sengupta , • 

. . . . 1917 

Nil 

100 

0 

0 

Mr. Haridas Bhattacharyya , , 

. . . . 1917 

Nd 

60 

0 

0 

„ Manmathonatb Banerjee 

. . . . 1916 

Nd 

200 

0 

0 

„ K. N. Mitra .... 

. . . . 1917 

Nd 

200 

0 

0 

t,, Promodraujan Dasgupta 

. . . . 1917 

Nd 

150 

0 

0 


Hishti/. 





Mr. Gauranganath Banerjee . 

1915 

200-25—250 

250 

0 

• 

„ A. 0. Datta .... 

1916 

Nd 

250 

0 

0 

,, Eameschandra Majumdar 

. . . . 1914 

300—25—400 

375 

0 

0 

„ Surendranath Majumdar 

1913 

250—25—500 

350 

0 

0 

„ Bipinbihari Sen 

. . . . 1914 

400—25—500 

476 

0 

0 

S. Khiida Buksh . 

. . . . 1917 

Nd 

200 

0 

0 

,, P. Gangooly .... 

1917 

Nd 

100 

0 

0 

The Hon’blo Dr A S. Suhrawardy 

, . . . 1917 

Nil 

300 

0 

() 

Mr. Heinchandra Raychaudhuri 

. . . . 1917 

Nd 

200 

0 

0 

,, Pramathanath Banerjee . 

. . . . 1917 

Nd 

200 

0 

0 

„ Praphullachandia Bose . 

. . . . 1917 

Nd 

200 

0 

0 

„ Surendrachandra Sen 

1917 

Nd 

200 

0 

0 


Economics. 





Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee . 

. . . 1917 

400—25—500 

400 

0 

0 

Mr. Bijaykuranr Sarkar, 

. . , . 1917 

Nd 

300 

0 

0 

,, Satischandra Chakrabarti . 

. . . . 1916 

200—25—300 

225 

0 

0 

„ Burgagati ChattoraJ 

1916 

Nd 

200 

0 

0 

„ Praphullachandra Ghosh 

. . . . 1916 

Nd 

200 

0 

0 

Jitendraprasad Neogi 

. . . . 1917 

Nd 

200 

0 

0 

„ Satischandra Ray , 

. . . . 1912 

500—25—000 

600 

0 

0 

,, Jogischandra Siiiha. . . 

, . . . 1916 

Nd 

200 

0 

0 

„ Radbakamal Mnkerjec . . 

. . . . 1917 

Nd 

250 

0 

0 
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N/nsni. 


|appoint< 

Grade 


Present pay. 



ment. 









Ra. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

P.ire Mathematics. 






Dr. Ilandas Bagchi 


1912 

250-25- 

-300 

300 

0 

0 

Ml . Uariprasanaa Bancrjee .... 


1916 

200-25- 

-250 

225 

0 

0 

„ Satischandra Bose , . . . . 


1917 

Nil 


100 

0 

0 

fy Indubhushan Brahmachari 


1912 

Nil 


800 

0 

0 

„ Surendramohan Ganguli 


1915 

200-25- 

-250 

250 

0 

0 

„ Manoranjan Gupta .... 


1913 

Nil 


200 

0 

0 

,, N^areiidralcumar Majumdar 


1913 

200-25- 

-250 

250 

0 

0 

Dt Syamadas Mukhorjee .... 


1912 

400-25- 

500 

476 

0 

0 

Mr Satischandra Ohoah .... 


1917 

Nil 


250 

0 

0 

„ Hasmdrachaudra Dhar .... 


1917 

Nil 


200 

0 

0 

Sec 

retary’s 

Office. 






Babu Slsirkumar Ray, M.A., Slitdenls' residence 

inspector 

1917 

Nil 


100 

0 

0 


Aitsit>la7it.s. 






Babn Dwijendranath Basu, Head assistant 


1913 

Nil 


90 

0 

0 

Basantakumar Nag . 


1914 

Nil 


70 

0 

0 

,, Nctraraujaii Dutt (Accts. Dept.) . 


1917 

Nil 



0 

0 

„ J‘ulinbihurl Ray .... 


1917 

NU 


60 

0 

0 

„ Kallcharan Chattorjce .... 


1917 

Nil 


50 

0 

0 

,, liajendralal Maitra .... 


1917 

Nil 


40 

0 

0 

„ Dlilrendrauath Basu .... 


1917 

Nil 


40 

0 

0 

, Rumsaran Kundu .... 


1917 

Nil 


40 

0 

0 

„ Bliupatmath Taraphdar, Head Typist . 


1917 

Nil 


50 

0 

0 

,, Atulyaratan Dutta, Second Typist . . 


1917 

Nil 


30 

0 

0 

,, Raahbehary Cliakrabarti. Library assistant 

1917 

Nil 


30 

0 

0 

ft Snsankasokhar Ghosh, Library assistant 


1917 

Nil 


80 

0 

0 

Ramkumar Biswas, Junior assistatit 

• 

1917 

NU 


15 

0 

0 

PobT-ORADGATE TEACHERS (SCIENC; 

E). 





Ap^l 

L'd Matheinatlcs. 






Babu Sudhansukumar Banerjeo . . . 


1916 

NU 


200 

0 

0 

„ Naliulmoliau Basu .... 


1916 

NU 


200 * 

0 

0 

,, Bibhutibhusau Datta .... 

. 

191G 

NU 


200 

0 

0 

,, Siteschaudra Kar .... 

, , 

1917 

Nil 


100 

0 

0 

,, Niklulranjaii Sen .... 

• 

1917 

NU 


200 

0 

0 


Physics. 







Mr, Susilkuniar Acharyja .... 


1916 

Nil 


200 

0 

0 

Satvendranath Bose .... 


1916 

NU 


200 

0 

0 

►„ Ehamndranath Ghosh .... 


1916 

NU 


225 

0 

0 

„ Siairkumar Mitra ..... 


1916 

NU 


200 

0 

0 

„ Jogeschandra Mukherjee, M.A. 


1916 

NU 


225 

0 

0 

„ Abin.aschandra Saha .... 


1916 

NU 


200 

0 

0 

„ Meghnath Saha . . . * . 


1916 

NU 


200 

0 

0 

G ha HI dry. 







Dr. Rasiklal Datta 


1917 

NU 


250 

0 

0 

Mr. Juaucndrachandru Ghosh 

, , 

1916 



200 

0 

0 

„ Jnanendranath Mukherjee 

. 

1916 



200 

0 

0 

„ Pulinbihari Sarkar ... 

• 

1916 

•• 


125 

0 

0 


Geology. 







Mr. E. V. Vredeuburg , 7 . . . 


1917 

NU 


200 

0 

0 

Sarntlal Biswas. . 'Jl • • . 

• • 

1917 

NU 


200 

0 

0‘ 


Office, 







Babu Haranchaudra Banorjee, MA.; Sectetary 

. 

1917 

Nil 


500 

0 

0 

;; Radiiikacharan Lahiri, . 

* • 

1912 

Nil 


100 

0 

0 

„ Dhireudrakumar Mukherjee; Assistant . 

, , 

1917 

NU 


40 1 

0 

0 

;i i’ratapebaudra Rakshit, Assittant . 

• 

1917 

NU 

i 

SO I 

0 { 

» 
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Year of first 





Namb. 




appoint- 

ment. 

Grade. 

Present pay. 






Rs. 

Rs4 

A. 

p. 


College of Science. 





Babu Krishnadhan Goswami, Store-keeper 




1915 


44 

0 

0 

,, Bijayratan Mitter, Store-keeper 




1917 


30 

0 

0 

„ Nagendranath Majumdar, Compovrufer 


. 


1916 

yd 

20 

0 

0 

,, Blpinchandra TMallik, Mechanxc 




1917 

60 

0 

0 

„ Anukulchandra Das, . 


, 


1917 

yu 

20 

0 

0 

„ Eiix Mistry, Carpenter . 


• 


1917 

yd 

30 

0 

0 


Law College. 





Principal. 









Dr. S. C. Bagchi, B.A., LL.B., LL.D., Bar.-at-Law 

• 

. 

1909 

750— DO— 1,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

V ice-Pnncipal. 









Babu Birajmohan Majumdar, M.A., B.L. 


. 

. 

1900 

450—25—500 

400 

0 

0 

Professors. 









Babu Abinahcliandra C«uha, M,A., B.L. . 

. 



1916 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

2Ur. A. C Datta, M.A. (Oxon ), Bar -at-Law 




1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

Babu Asiranian Chattoxieo, M.A., B.L. . 




1014 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

, Anileiidranatli Raycliaudhun, M.A., B.L. 



1914 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

„ Asutosh Mukcijac, M A., B.L. 




1909 

yii 

2.50 

0 

0 

,, Atulehandia Datta, M A,, B.L. 




1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

Mr. B. K.*Acliaryya, LL U. (Kdin ), Bar.-at-Law 



2912 

Sil 

200 

0 

0 

Babu Bijankumar Mukerjee, M A., B.L. 




1914 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

Mr. B. K. ahush, M.A., B.L., Bar -at-Law 




1912 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

Babu Barauashibasl .Mukerjeo, 31 A.> B.L. 




1912 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

„ Biriiudrakumar Dp, M A , B L. 




1916 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

„ Biajendianath ChaUprjee, M.A., B.L, 




1912 

ya 

250 

0 

0 

„ Charucliandra Biswas, 31. A , B L. . 




1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

Mr. D. S. 3Iitra, B.Sc , LL B., Bar.-, at- Law 




1914 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

Babu Gopalchandra D.is, M A , B L. 




1914 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

,, Gopendranath Das, 31 A., B.L, 




1917 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

„ Gunadachaian Son, 3I.A , B.L. 




1912 

xa 

200 

0 

0 

,, Guiudas Sinha, 3f A , B L. . 




1910 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

„ Hdiapia-'* ' B.L. 




1909 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

,, Hariciiai L. 




1912 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

„ Hlralal l L. . 




1911 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

Babu I- • ’ ' • A , B L . 




1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

Mr. J. Bar.-at-Law 




1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

„ J. \V. Chipi>etidalo, M A , B.L. 




1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

Babu Jogendranath 3lukpi]pe, 31 A., B.L. 




1909 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

„ /yotiprasatl Sarbluidikari, 3I.A., B.L. 




1909 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

Mr. K. N. 3Iajiimdar, M.A , Bar -at-Law 




1916 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

Babu Karunamay Basu, M.A., B.L. 




1909 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

Mr. M. N. Basu, 31 A. (Cantab ), Bar -at-Law . 



1910 

yu 

200 

0 

9 

„ 31. N. Kanjilal, 31 A., LL.B., Bar.-at-IAw 



1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

Babu 31anmathanath Ray, M.A., B.L. . 




1913 

ya 

200 

(} 

0 

„ 3lolimimoban Cbatterjeo, M A., B.L. 




1910 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

Mr. N. C. Das, M A., B L , Bar.-at-Law . 




1917 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

Babu rancluinau Ghosli, 31. A., B.L, 




1917 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

Dr. S. K. Gupta, 31 A , B L , B. Litfc. Ph. D. 




1917 

ya 

100 

0 

0 

Babu Mohinimohan Chakrakarti, M.A., B.L. 




1913 

yu 

200 

0 

0 

,, 3Iukuiidnath Ray, B.L. 

Mr. 3r. C. Son, 31 A., Bar -at-Law . 




1914 

yti 

200 

0 

0 




1909 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 

Babu Nagendranath Mitra, M.A., B.L. . 




1913 

ya 

250 

0 

0 

Mr, P. 3Iitter, BA., Bar -at-Law . 




1912 

yti 

200 

0 

0 

„ P. K. Chakra varti, M.A., Bar.-at-Law 




1911 

yii 

200 

0 

0 

„ B. K. Mukhcrjee, B.A., Bar.-at-Law . 




1916 

yii 

100 

0 

0 

„ P, Chaudhuri, M.A., Bar -at-Law 




1915 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

„ P. N. Diitta, M.A., B L , Bar.-at-Law 




1912 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

„ Rupendrakumar Mitra, 31. Sc., B.L. , 




1914 

y%i 

200 

0 

0 

„ H. C. Ray, B A., LL B , Bar -at-Law 




1909 ^ 

ya 

250 

0 

0 

„ S. M. Bose, 31.A., LL.B., Bar -at-Law 




1909 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

„ S. N. Datta, M.A., LL.B., Bar.-at-Law 




1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

Babu Sailendranath Chattcrjee, M.A., B.L. 

„ Samatulchandra Datta, M.A., B.L. . 




1013 

ya 

200 

0 

0 




1912 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

„ Saratchandra Lahiri, M.A., B.L. 

Mr. S. K. Chakravarti, 31. A., B.L» 




1911 

Nil 

200 

0 

0 




1914 

yti 

200 

0 

0 

Babu|8itaram Banerjee, M.A., B.L. 




1913 

yti 

100 

0 

0 

„ Sivaprasanna Bhattacharyya, B.L. 




1911 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

„ Surendranath Guha, M.A., B.L. , 




1916 

y%i 

200 

0 

0 

„ Tarakchandra Chakrabartl, B.L. , 




1913 

ya 

200 

0 

0 

„ Umeschandra Ghosh, M.A., B.L. . 




1912, 

ya 

200 

0 

9 

t, Upendranarayan Bagchi, H.A., B.L. 




1913 

ya 

200 


0 
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Name. 

appoint- 

Grade. 

Present 

pay. 


ment. 





LIBRAR7. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Baba SatL«ichan(lra Miikerjce, Librarian 

. 1910 

100—10—150 

100 

0 

0 

,, Harondranath Ba«orjce, Attt. Librarian. • 

. 1913 

30—2—40 

86 

0 

0 

„ Jitendranath Mukerjoe, Aast, Librarian . 

. 1912 

30—2—40 

36 

0 

0 

„ Brajendraiiath Pal, B.A., A»8t. Librarian 

. 1917 

80—2—40 

86 

0 

0 

OPFIOB. 






Babu Nisanath Basil, B A., Head Attitlani 

. 1909 

100—10—150 

100 

0 

0 

„ Heinchandra Ray, B.A., Office Atnstant 

. 1909 

100—10—150 

100 

0 

0 

„ Blimyendranath Maltra, A»«i8tant 

. 1912 

40—4—60 

56 

0 

0 

„ Fanibhushan Mukerjee, Acaiatant . 

. 1912 

30—2—40 

36 

0 

0 

„ Kilahnabiharl Baychaudhurl 

. 1914 

30—2—40 

30 

0 

0 

„ Subodhchandra Mukorjee, Aaaiatant 

. 1913 

SO— 2— 40 

36 

0 

0 

„ Pramatlianatli Miikerjee, Aasiatant 

. 1917 

80—2—40 

30 

0 

0 

Supervisor of Law College messes. 





Babu Karunanldban Banerjee . . 

. 1916 

Kil 

100 

0 

0 

Vrevch lecturer. 





Dr. M. dcMouttouranga 

. 1916 

•• 

100 

0 

0 

liaiutuuu Laliri Beseaich Felloir 





Rai Sahob Dlneschandra Sen 

. 1913 


250 

0 

0 

Pah teachers. 





Bwaraana Punnauanda ...... 



50 

0 

(J 

Mr. Mukundablhari Mallik 

1914 


100 

0 

0 

Manendrakunmr Wliose 

. 1916 


100 

0 

0 

As<<ista} t fo'' assisting researches in Astroiiomu, 




Pandit Babuya Misra 

1914 


80 

0 

0 

Sub AaenI Sn T. xV. PaJit Trust Properiif. 




Babu Haripada Cliakr.ibati , . , . > 

. 1914 


40 

0 

0 

Piisatn and Arabic teachets. 





MaulaM Kazim Bliirazi ..... 

. 1916 


.50 

T) 

0 

Abu 3IuHa Alimadall Haque ..... 

. 1916 


.50 

0 

0 

Hoslff Building Accouulunt. 





Babu Surendranatli Misia ..... 

. 1917 

Nii 

100 

(k 

0 

Calcutta Univeesity Press Stafi. 




Superintendent, 






Babu Atulchandra Obatak, B.A 

. 1914 

150—10—200 

185 

0 

0 

Assistants. 






Babu Sailendranath Rlukerjee .... 

. 1909 

40—4—60 

5G 

0 

0 

,f Surendranath Mukerjee .... 

19U9 

3U— 2— 40 

40 

0 

0 

„ Jlbandhan Chakra vartl .... 

. 1911 

30—2—40 

40 

0 

0 

„ Abanikumar Miikerjee .... 

. 1911; 

30— 2— 40 

40 

0 

0 

Section-holder, 






Babu Atulchaudra Bhattachilryya . \ 

. 1909 

30— r.— 40 

40 

0 

0 

Assistant Section-hold sr. 






Babu Snrat Chandra Haidar 

. 1914 

25—2—35 

S3 

0 

Or 

Computors. 






Babu Jagendranatb Benerjeo .... 

. 1916 

35—1—40 

36 

0 

0 

K. Sheik Bachoo 

. 1917 

^\l 

25 

0 

a 


Compositors are paid at piece*rate3. 
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Das, Dr. Kedarnath — Ghose, Arabinda Pbakash. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

The Calcutta University administration has grown very complex. The work of the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate is of such magnitude that it is practically impossible 
for them to cope with it. Tliis problem is very urgent and requires immediate attention. 
The only solution of the problem seems to me to be the establishment of more univer- 
sities in the different centres in Bengal. 

vSo long as this is not feasible, I would suggest that the regulations should be so modified 
as to diminish the work of the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate, by giving more 
powers to the Registrar, to, deal with routine matters. 

If the university administration must continue as at present, the Vice-Chancellor 
should bo a whole- time officer. 

The universiUj office is at present in a chaotic state and badly managed and wants 
thorough overhauling. 

The university library should bo remodelled. It does not even possess a catalogue 
of books contained in it. 


Ghose, Arabinda Prakash. 

Universities ar^ scats of learning, — not factories to shape theories into practice. 
As centi’Cii- -dT loLon ledge' aifcT cradles 'of ideas, — they should be entirely free in 
tlicTr activities. But as soon as these activities degenerate into actual measures to give 
the theories a tangible form, — they should experience a check as going beyond their pro- 
vince. To discover a chemical principle or a theory of Government is certainly a legiti- 
mate activity for imiver.sifics : but to manufacture articles on the basis of that chemical 
discovery or to start agitations to establish in form the theory of Government obtained 
in idea — is repiohonsible. There and there alone should limit bo imposed on the oj>cra- 
lions of the University, — which must otherwise be religioii.sly left tree, — for to check it 
vould mean the throttling of ideas and the fettering of the mind. To confine schools 
and colleges to books recommended by bodies, however qualified for the purpose, is 
objectionable from this point of view. 

Expensive schemes of universities in a poor country like India are injurious — if not 
iniquitous. Education, however high, should be within the roach of all human beings : 
otherwise a fictitious value is set upon the attainments of the blessed few, — just as it has 
come to be the case here with the medical, the legal and perhaps also the teaching profes- 
sions. While the general increase in value has not been over four times during the last 
fifty year.s, the services rendered by the above professions are fetching prices 
tremendously out of all proportion to that general increase. Expensive universities 
moreover create ideas of high living which, in the case of an Indian is specially injurious, 
seeing that those ideas are perhaps never to be materialised. 

Yet it cannot be ignored that universities must be seats of the highest possible culture, 
which in the West means money. In the East, however, there is a middle way, whiffh has 
long lain untrodden and is now well-nigh forgotten. It is the way of contemplation : it 
gives keenness to our powers of perception and makes us do with the unaided organs of 
sense what in the West would mean a good deal of apparatus and appliance. Moreover, 
Introspection is also the proper and logical method ; it loaves the man free to acquire 
knowledge without making him too much dependent on telescopes and microscopes and 
all the reel. As know ledge is advancing iu the West, the sciences arc gradually becom- 
ing more and more specialised, — so that a cultured up-to-date man is now an impos- 
sibility. But had our culture been dependent on our keenness of perception, no dis- 
covery, however new, would be strange to tho cultured man. On tho western method, 
the man himself is becoming weak, — while his associations alone are gaining in volume 
and strength — indicating at once his glory and his defeat. 

Hence Sahti should once more bo revoked in those who would claim to be the 

finished products of universities. 

Vernacular medium is another sine qm non of university education. That w’ould 
enable the students to dispense with the eight or nine years of their prime which is spent in 
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• 

acquiring a foreign tongue. That would set their energies free for acquisition of know- 
ledge in the arts and the sciences, and what is more leave them time for original work. 
For in a poor country like India the student cannot beyond a certain age enjoy the privi- 
leges of a scholarly life : at twenty-five or so, he must come in to the aid of his needy 
family and earn for their maintenance ; and no one but an Indian student knows what 
earning a livelihood means in these days of decency in living and deficiency in ability, 
for ability is a thing which he is never called upon to acquire in course of his uhiversity 
career however long or glorious. Enter the world he must, if he must not break away 
from the traditions of his birth, and that entering means a period to his scholarly career. 
A vernacular medium will by saving his time save his career from barrenness which is so 
often the lot of an Indian graduate. 


Mazumdar, The Hon^ble Babu Amvika Charan. 

The Calcutta University is not only the oldest, but also the largest university in the 
country. Although its limits have been considerably reduced owing to the establish- 
ment of other universities, it still commands a jurisdiction which covers an area much 
larger than any other university in this or any other country. It has no doubt grown as 
a federal examining university ; but it is perhaps not quite correct to say, as it is often 
said, that it has not always exercised by its regulations, as well as its prescribed courses 
of studies and methods of examinations, a teaching influence almost similar to that of a 
residential university. It certainly suffers from some of the defects inseparable from a 
wide-sprchd federal university, particularly in that it fails to create a concentrated 
educational atmosphere within a circumscribed area consecrated solely to mental, moral 
and ph3^sical culture and advancement of learning in all branches of useful knowledge. 
In recent years, however, this University has made considerable advance in developing at 
its centre the character of a teaching university more or less upon a residential basis. It 
has established colleges of its own in arts, science and la“*^ and made some provisions 
for post-graduate studies with chairs for different subjects. Out of a total of 42 colleges 
now affiliated to this University, 20, including a well equipped College in Medicine and 
another efficient College in Civil Engineering, are situated within the city. It were very 
much to be wished that all these 20 colleges had been built within a compact area of the 
town. But this was precluded by the fact that most of them sprung up at different times 
and under different agencies. Of the 42 colleges, 14 are maintained by the State and the 
remaining 28 are due to private enterprise although half of them are now in receipt of 
substantial aid from Government. The Umversity also receives from time to time grants 
from Government with which it helps the private colleges to build hostels for the residence 
of their students. Most of the colleges in the city have thus been practically converted 
into residential institutions, though the sy.stem has not yet been fully established and 
messes ” of students still exist scattered in no small number. 

The Calcutta University may thus fairly be said to possess a dual character. As 
far as its origin and main features are concerned, it is, and must remain, a federal uni- 
versity. But with the gradual expansion of its latest developments it is fairly on its way 
to assume the functions of a teaching residential university, ft is too late now to think 
of completely divesting it of its federal character. It is neither possible nor desirable 
to convert it into a pure residential university, like Oxford or Cambridge without 
causing a violent disruption which is likely to do more harm than good to the causa of 
education in this country. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

I wish first to draw attention to the existence of a strong public opinion in favour of 
educational progress in this country. Universities are being established at Patna, Benares, 
Aligarh, Dacca and Mysore. Commissions, conferences and Government resolutions all 
show the anxiety of Government to improve education. That the British Government 
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has not failed in iis task is evident from the great progress of university and secondary 
education during the last half century. This progress is still more remarkable when the 
political and social difficulties confronting Government are borne m mind. 

That much remains still to be achieved is evident. The present reforms have been 
begun from the tofi, while the natural course would appear to be from the bottom. No 
university can thrive unless primary and secondary education are in a sound state. Unless 
the university has the right material to work upon, its work will not only be seriously 
hampered but be of an obviously inferior nature. 

Before the advent of British rule in India neither secondary nor higher education 
were available. Whatever education existed was of an elementary and a religious nature, 
the professional and secular aspects being almost entirely unheeded. The British Govern- 
ment were long in recognising that the provision of education is a function of the 
State. In the course of time, however, while reserving the higher posts for persons of 
British origin. Government found it nq^ only necessary but highly economical to train 
an adequate number of clerks and petty officials. As British rule became firmly estab- 
lished and the spirit of commercialism and preferential treatment gave place to a broader 
outlook, steps were taken to start primary and secondary schools and to establish univer- 
sities. The universities then provided education of a utilitarian but unpractical nature ; 
they drew men from all classes, but opened to them only one avenue of employment, 
Government service. As almost all the higher administrative and professional posts were 
closed to Indians, professional education was neglected. As the official class in India 
formed the aristocracy of the country, young men, no matter to what class or to what 
caste they belonged, were eagerly desirous of obtaining Government service. Second- 
ary education was extremely narrow and one-sided in its scope, tlie resuit being that 
the universities were called upon to deal witli the work done in other countries by 
secondary schools 

The Indian universities have failed to devote themselves to tlie discovery and pub- 
lication of truth. Learning and scliolarship have given way to examinations which are 
regarded as the be-all and end-all of education and the only means of securing employ- 
ment. Thus the highest university ideal has never been achieved. 

The policy of religious non-intervention has caused the exclusion of religious and mora,! 
instruction. Students have been drawn from their homes, gathered together in big towns 
and forced to shift for themselves without any guidance. Thus the universities have 
taken no part in the development of a national character. It is deplorable that very 
few Indian graduates carry back the atmosphere of a university to their homes. 

And lastly it is to be regretted that our universities have failed to tram their 
■students even to earn their livelihood. The State has not fully realised its duty of de- 
veloping the economic prosperity of the country by the systematic encouragement of 
technical, commercial and professional education. The professional institutions such as 
Roorkee Engmeering College and the Tata Institute at Bangalore, often have no 
relationship at all with a university. 

Social and 'political interests . — It must be admitted that at all times social and poli- 
tical considerations have beer the controlling f ictors in moulding the educational system 
•of India, not only in the form of its educational institutions, but in its methods of study. 

The affiliating and examining university has Iiad little influence in developing the 
latent qualities of the youth of the country. The individuality of tlie teacher, tlie pecu- 
liarities of the teaching and the idiosyncracies of the pupil have all equally been neglected. 
The idolisation of examinations has killed t he spiri t of in depen dent jenquirv and prevented 
the growth of powers of self-reliance, self-help, and the ability to acquire, to utilise, and 
to increase knowledge. The “ keys,” notes and abstracts used by students indicate 
clearly the seriousness of the situation. 

The work of teaching depend%^ot merely upon the content of teaching, but more 
upon the spirit and upon the character of the teacher. The Indian universities are con- 
trolled by the Education Department and by the Government colleges. The best pro- 
fessors are said to belong to the latter. The evidence placed before the Public Service 
Comnpission showed how ill-equipped are some members of the Indian educational 
service, who are often men neither of promise nor of achievement, some being only 
•second and third class men and certain others not even university graduates. Some of 
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these men, more or less obliged by circumstances to seek a living in a country for whose 
welfare they have little or no enthusiasm, fail to exert any deep influence either on the 
intellectual or the moral development of the youth entrusted to their care. In these 
respects they compare unfavourably with the far-reaching influence of the missionary 
professors. * 

The Indian professor who occupies either a subordinate position in a Government 
college or a superior position in a private-aided college, is often unimaginative, unam- 
bitious and not always learned. Such professors accept posts in a college because they 
cannot obtain employment elsewhere or because they do not possess either the energy, 
the ability, or the means to engage in other vocations of life. A really good professor 
is rarely found on the staffs of mufassal colleges, these colleges being unable through 
their limited resources to attract men of ability. 

A young man, therefore, is not admitted to the Indian educational or subordinate 
services or to an aided college, because he has sympathy with his w^ork, because he has 
received pedagogic training, because he has sat at the feet of a savant^ or because he has 
show n any originality. I know of several cases of young graduates wdio, though unable 
to secure jiosts as school masters in the Educational Department, have been appointed 
to good posts as professors in aided colleges 

The pow or of research — the art of acquiring information for one self — on which real 
advancement depend?, is, as a rule, utterly neglected in our universities. Professors should 
be not only teachers, but independent scientific investigators. The acquisition of fresh 
knowledge is as essential a part of their duty as the imparting of the knowledge they 
already possess. Without research, teaching is apt to degenerate into a lifeless and 
mechanical system. The influence of teachers of lenown and eminence and the import- 
ance of post-gradujito work cannot be over-exaggerafed. 

India has not yet learnt the value of the expert — nay, if he is over found he is 
looked upon with contempt India s a country where, if a man wishes to build a house, 
he will ask his mason to plan and build it, if he is sick he will consult the wayside quack 
or the advertising charlatan Education is considered to be a Mibject which demands 
neither special knowledge nor special preparation. It is said tliat all wisdom in 
Germany is professorial wisdom. It will not bo incorrect to say that all wisdom in 
India is either the [irerogative of the bureaucracy or tlie possession of the legal profession, 
I'liat neither tlie State nor the public nor the universities are alive to this need is evident 
from the following significant facts : — 

(<7) The Vice-Chancelfor — the acadamic head of the University — is aliAost inv'ariahly 
a judge of the High Court or a law yer ; a professor is seldom appointed. 
All the universities are more or less alike in this respect. The Senates 
and Syndicates are generally presided over by judges of tlio High Court 
and dominated by law yers of eminence. 

{h) The managers and governors of private colleges are rarely persons engaged in 
educational w ork, but often persons possessing little or no know ledge of 
education or educational methods. For example, among the members elected 
by the Hindus to promote the Benares University and by the Muslims to 
promote the Aligarh University no profe.ssors were included. Reference also 
is directed to the class of persons who preside at the various educational 
conferences. 

(c) It is curious that in none ot the colleges of Indian universities is tliere a chair 
of education or pedagogy. No one, except in the Education Bureau of the 
Government of India — (the w ork of which, though essentially of an official 
nature, cannot be ignored) — is engaged in inquiring into the objects of educa- 
tion and determining the means of attaining them. There is much adverse 
criticism of the present educational sj^tem, but there appears to be no 
agency to stimulate in any appreciable degree, the scientific study of 
methods of teaching and the philosophy of education. No one is devoting 
thought and labour to the science and art of teaching. 

There is no denial of the fact that the colleges are congested with students whose 
inadequate attainments render them unfitted to benefit by university training. This is’ 
due to the defective knowledge of English (which must remain the medium of instruction 
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ftt the universities) and to their imperfect secondary education. I he first two years of 
a student’s career at the University are spent in repairing deficiencies. There need be 
little wonder at the terrible wastage. Out of 100 matriculates in the Allahabad 
University, only about six manage to scrape through and secure an ordinary B.A. degree. 
Not more than one in 300 or 400 obtains a first class. In all tlie Indian universities- 
only nine out of cvety 100 matriculates, on an average, succeed in taking a degree. 

It is said that in India a degree has not only a market value for employment, but, in 
some provinces; has a fixed value for matrimonial purposes. A degree signifies something 
quite different in the East from v hat it does in the West. Respect is paid to a university 
graduate on the continent because it is felt that he has penetrated some little way into 
the Holy of Holies, has striven to attain an ideal, and in some degree has cultivated his 
imaginative powers. The Cambridge and Oxford degrees are regarded of value because 
they are a proof that their possessors have lived for some time under certain conditions 
V liich are recognised to be productive of good. In India a degree indicates neither a 
stage of maturity nor a standard of attainment ; it is nob even ahNays a proof of having 
undergone a useful training. That letters of alphabet attached to a name have the effect 
of a charm is a belief which students are not alone in holding. In what other country 
of the world do w'e find I.E.S., I.C.S., etc.; etc., offixed to a man’s name ? 

Whatever be the classical or idea conception about education, the doctrine of 
“ Knowdedge for its own sake ” is perhaps more or less a pious aspiration. In a country 
where the means ot subsistence arc so small and the margin dividing starvation from bare 
existence so narrow , it is expected that education should prove remunerative in the shape 
of rupees, annas and pie.s. It is felt that the State should not only throw open to its 
best men all the posts of the public service, but should help in the development of indus- 
trial and agricultural and other resources of the country and thus assist in turning out, 
to quote the words of the King-Emperor, “ loyal, manly and useful citizens, able to 
hold their own in industries, agriculture and all the vocations of life.” 

The Indian universities have not included in their curricula the applied sciences or 
accorded them full academic dignity. The State does not invite the assistance of the 
university jirofessors in solving the problems confronting it. 

Pure and applied sciences are divorced from each other, and tcclinologual or industrial* 
institutions arc not only located far away from the university town, but removed totally 
from its influence. The atnio.«.])here engendered by the simultaneous working of many 
minds on numerous, but inter-dependent branches of research is missing, and the profes- 
sional institutions such as the Engineering College, Sibpur, degenerate into mere 
technical schools. If 

The universities should provide education riot only of a liberal but of a practical nature. 
They should be concerned with things and with actual life, and be in keeping with 
the environment and the needs of the country. “ It is very dq^sirable that J’oung men 
shouI(> sojourn in a temple of learning where noble ideals, high thinking and disinterested 
knowledge have a first place. Theje need be no desecration of tlie temple and no 
demeaning of studies in seeking to link them in a close and effective way witli the 
industrial arts just as they have been so long linked witli the learned professions.” 

Efficiency always entails tlie imposition of hardships upon tlie unfit and the in- 
efficient. In education, efficiency cannot be secured without imposing restrictions of 
some sort. While primary education should be the birthright of every citizen, secondary 
education should be as extensive as possible. But university education should bo claimed 
only by those who are fit to benefit by it. Even in Germany it is considered “ very dan- 
gerous for the University if large numbers of students, who are not properly developed, 
frequent them.” It is time that the public should be prepared to understand the real 
meaning of university education and expect only its best youth to enjoy it. Higher 
education should be encouraged and not checked by any artificial means. 

Another point of great importance often ignored in opr country is this. Parents 
expect too much from the school and college and by trying to shift on the teachers the 
whole burden of educating their children in manners and morals neglect the home 
training. Sometimes parents even imagine that their interests are antagonistic to the 
ideals of the college and the University. Hostility, latent or active, developes. 
Wlienever a well-meaning teacher tries to take an interest in his pupil’s general welfare. 
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the parents tell him to mind his own business, to teach according to the syllabus and not 
to bother about the character of the student. This attitude is observed in many places 
where the hostel system is introduced and the teacher tries to mould the character of 
his wards. The attitude of parents, the outcry in the press, and the utterances of the 
ieaders when the students go on strike — and strikes are ‘jo frequent and easy — require 
no comment. 


Sen Gupta, Hemchandra. 

At present teachers have little or no voice in the University. Many colleges have no 
representative m the Senate. The principal of every college should be an ex-ojficio fellow. 
At the present moment only ten members of the henate are elected. In future ai least 
half the members should be elected. 


XXI. UNIVERSITY POLICY, CHANGES IN. 


General Memoranda. 

Acharya, Dr. Kedareswar. 

The present conditions of admission to the University by passing the matriculation 
test do not appear to qualify the student to follow the university training with facility. 
The matriculation standard should be raised to include, at least, the courses of study 
now prescribed for the intermediate examination ; and university education should be 
restricted to what is required to obtain degrees. 

A ten*years’ course in the schools may be devised to enable a student to qualify himself 
for entrance to the University and the present arrangement of allotting two years more 
for the I. A. & I. Sc. may be done away with. In the first seven years English should be 
taught as a second language, other subjects being taught through the 'medium of the ver- 
nacular ; in the next three years English should be the medium of instruction. 

This arrangement while doing away with an intermediate examination will also save 
time by two years. 

In the University, English need not be taught to those whose general course of study 
will be other than linguistic. 

University education should not take up more than four years: two being for the 
first degree and two for post-graduate studies. 

Students after passing the Matriculation (as proposed) should be allowed to read for 
degrees in law, medicine, engineering, %rts, and science. 

A university on the lines of the Dacca scheme, with necessary modifications to suit 
local needs, may be established at other centres of population within the Presidency in 
future, and one may be established now at Rajshahi with provisions to include in the 
curriculum instruction in — 

{a) Applied chemistry. 

(b) Agriculture. 

(c) Botany. 

(d) Indian antiquities, with special reference to Bengal. 

The resources which exist at present in Rajshahi for the formation of a centre of learn- 
ing are, no doubt, less than those at Calcutta, but are not m any way less than those at 
Dacca. Rajshahi, as the most important town in north Bengal, has some advantages to 
suit the requirements of university life. Public health is good, hving is not dear, and the 
Rajshahi College has already a large compound which may be extended to accommodate 
all necessary buildings for a residential university ; the value of land being cheaper than 
in Dacca the outlay vill not be excessive. 

As Rajshahi is situated in the old province of Varendra, noted for agriculture, it may be 
made a convenient centre for specialising in agricultural education and industrial educa- 
tion connected with agriculture. The existence of an agricultural farm here will give 
additional facilities in this respect. The history of ancient Bengal is, to a large extent, 
the history of the Varendra tract in which Rajshahi is situated, and this may give special 
Eacihties for imparting instruction in archseology, anthropology, paloeography, etc. The 
museum of the Varendra Research Society will afford special facilities for study and 
research work in connection with the history of Bengal. The natural resources of the 
Rajshahi division will, it is hoped, bring the students in direct contact with valuable 
raw materials for the study of applied chemistry. 

The district of Darjeeling, the terai, and the plains of north Bengal are rich fields 
vhich have hitherto been practically left unexploited ; they offer special facilities for the 
itudy of botany in its various aspects. 

As the State cannot be expected to provide all graduates with omploymont in the 
public services, and as the congested professions of law, medicine, and engineering cannot 
}e expected to give continued employment to increasing numbers, university education 
should now commence to give such useful training to the rising generations as may enable 

( ilO ) 
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them to earn a livelihood by utilising and developing the natural resources of their 
country. The existing system of university education in Bengal has from the beginning 
Ignored the special intellectual equipment of the Bengali people which may make them 
independent of the public services and learned professions. All colleges affiliated to the 
existing University have endeavoured to impart instruction according to a stereotyped 
curriculum without any reference to the special needs of different localities. The 
education in general has been mainly theoretical and of a character which may be called 
clericel. Students of the existing University in Bengal know more of other countries 
than of their own. Their education makes them helpless if they cannot secure admis- 
sion to the public services or show special aptitude for the learned professions. 

If, however, it may not be found practicable, now or in the near future, to establish a 
university at Bajshahi, the local college should be allowed to remain affiliated, with the 
Calcutta colleges to any uiuversity that may be estabhshed for imparting the highest 
training to Indian youths of ability. The University aiming at this desirable object should 
include in its curriculum the subjects noted above, viz., applied chemistry, agriculture, 
botany, and Indian «antiquities, with special reference to Bengal. 

In the matter of internal management all colleges outside Calcutta should be allowed 
autonomy, not mconsi.stent with imparting the highest training indicated. 


Aiyer, Sir P. S. SI^aswamy. 

Like most other administrative problems the problem of university reform will be 
found to resolve itself eventually into a question of tinance. Unless the Government 
recognise the importance of university education and are prepared to allot more funds 
no substantial improvements \vi\\ bo possible. Any scheme of university reform which 
may be contemplated must take note of certain considerations which in the special 
circumstances of the country are of vital importance. 

The following considerations may be laid down as postulates : — 

(a) There is great need for advance in education of all grades and types, element- 
ary, secondary, collegiate, and technical, that advance in any grade or kind 
of education should not be effected at the expense of advance in any other 
grade or type, and that the State should recognise its obligation to promote 
education on all lines in the interest of the well-being of the country. 

ib) The existing facilities for collegiate education are none too large with re- 
ference to the population and the special need for western education and 
they should bo increased rather than restricted under the plea of effecting 
an improvement in quality. 

(c) In view of the poverty of the country, the cost of university education, 

which is already high, should not be further increased and on the other 
hand, it should bo made possible for all students of ability, to whatever class 
they may belong, to receive the benefits of university education. 

(d) In framing any proposals with regard to the courses of instruction or the 

age of matriculation it should be borne in mind that in a country in which 
the average duration of life is very much shorter than in more temperate 
regions the average age at which it should be possible for a man who takes 
an arts degree and goes through a course of professional education to enter 
life should not exceed twenty-five. 

{c) So long as it is not possible to have several universities in the Presidency 
the existing University must continue to be of a federal and affiliating 
character. This consideration, however, need be no impediment to the 
introduction of the residential system in the various colleges which are 
affiliated to the Universitv. 
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Archbold, W. A. J.* 

Whilst all are ready to acknowledge the effort that has been made during late years 
to improve the Calcutta University and whilst all are very grateful to those who have 
spent their time and energy in its service an opinion has steadily gained ground that 
much in the university standards, constitution and administration requires alteration. 
It is thought that it will consolidate opinion in these matters and give direction to efforts 
for future improvement if we come to some sort of agreement. The following have 
therefore been suggested as the main ends that we ought to strive to secure. 

(а) We should like more power to Jje placed in the hands of those who are actually 

en gage d in the teaming ol students. Ever y p rincipal of a college affiliated 
to the "UhmrMty should bo ex-offtao a member of the_Senatc, and those 
powers iivdiich are at present vested in the Syndicate with regard to the 
admission of students to examinations and other similar matters of college 
discipline might well bo exercised by a committee of the heads of the 
colleges. 

Apart from the principals we feel that the professors in the colleges ought to 
have a far larger share in the administration of the University than is the case 
at present, and that as a general principle a professor in a college is a more 
suitable person to exercise university functions than a busy Calcutta lawyer 
or doctor, however eminent in his particular sphere. 

(б) We should like to see the work of the University carefully arranged with a view 

to the best interests of the colleges. We boheve that this will only be secured 
by harmonious aiTangements made in consultation with the colleges and that 
no good will come of building up a separate and, to some extent, rival organi- 
sation in w hich the colleges feci they have no part or lot. Hence, we think 
that on any board which deals with the post-graduate teaching of the Uni- 
versity the colleges should be very fully recognised. 

In this connection, we would deprecate very earnestly the growth of a body 
of so called university students. The University of Calcutta, if it is to bo 
anything, must consist of its colleges, and every student whether graduate 
or post-graduate ought to be a member of, and responsible to, a college. The 
breaking of the tie which connects a student with his college is bad for the 
student, bad for the college, and, ultimately, bad for the University. 

(c) We should like to see the system on which the university exammerships are 
arranged entirely recast. Wo feel that the examiners themselves should 
be usually either professors or Icctm’ers actually engaged in teaching in tho 
UniverMty and carefully selected from as wide a field as possible ; that the 
honours papers and tho papers of the M. A. examinations should bo 
scrutinised by at least two examiners ; and that it should not as a lulo 
be possible for one man to hold an examinership in several different subjects. 
Wo should also like some reform in standard to be instituted as the result of 
an independent and soai'ching eiiquiiy. Such enquiiy should never be relaxed 
.md constant effort should in particular be made to see that those w'ho enter 
the University are fit to profit by a university couise of instruction. It is 
obvious that the raising of the standard w hich is suggested here and later on 
will involve a reform in the secondary schools and that no real change in 
the University will be effected unless a coiTesponding change is made in the 
standards, and methods of work in tho earlier stages of a student’s career. 
We beheve, however, that the University can do a good deal to improve tho 
schools and that it ought, as it is at present to some extonc responsible for 
their condition, to devote more attention to the matter. 

{d) We are anxious that some approach to the proper relation of teacher to student 
should bo attempted. With this end in view wo W'ould suggest that tho 


♦This memorandum was circulated in July 1914 by Mr. W. A. J. Archbold among all the professors and 
lecturers In the constituent colleges of the Calcutta University and in the University itself. 
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numbers allowed to be present at one time in a lecture should be steadily 
lessened. The prelent tendency seems in the opposite direction. 

(e) Wo hope that, four years being recognised as amply sufficient for a university 
course in other countries, that period will be recognised as such here, and 
that Government will in making appointments look to good B. A.*s. and as a 
rule not require the M. A. as a qualification. In this way the standard of the 
B. A. will rise and it will take its proper place as testimony that a man has 
the initial qualification for entry into active life. This, however, can never 
be the case while the first two years of the students’ university career 
are, as at present, devoted to what is really school work. 

(/) Wo do not feel that the life of the student as lived at present in many cases 
in Calcutta particularly, is in any real sense life in a university. Too often ho 
passes his time under very unsatisfactory conditions. He has little con- 
nection with his college ; whilst his connection with the University probably 
seldom occurs to his mind cither during or after his academic career. 

The first and urgent need of the Calcutta University is the better housing ahd the 
better oversight of its students and everything should be postponed to this. 

If you approve of the linos of progress indicated above will you kindly sign this paper 
and send it to 

W, A. J. Aechbold, 

Bamna, East Bengal. 

If sufficient support is forthcoming it is proposed, at a later stage, to publish the memo- 
randum with the signatures and to forw'ard it through the Rector, Vice-Chancellor and 
Syndicate to the Chancellor of the University. 


Banerjbe, Kavaneswar. 

A thing to be never lost sight of is that India is a very poor country. Her standard 
must, in consequence, be lower than that of other rich countries like England. Highest 
efficiency must remain an ideal for some years to come. Best quality should not be aimed 
at, at present, at the expense of quantity. 

It is the people of moderate means that form the bulk of university students. 
The University should be run cheaply so as to be open to those poor students and not 
merely to the wealthy few. It should also bo adapted to men of average ability. It 
cannot devote itself solely to the highly intellectual few. 

Residential universities are not suited to Jocal couditious ; the strongest objection 
is its costliness. There are many poor, but intelligent, students who depend upon 
tlieii incomes from private tuition. The opportunity should not be taken away. 

Post-graduate research work should be encouraged. Research scholarships, now 
awarded, are a waste of so much money as they cease before the researches bear any 
fruit. These should bo life posts. Benevolent rich people should endow research ; the 
State might help too. 

There are good, bad, and indifferent teachers and professors. Few of them have 
had any training in the art of teacliing. A course of trainiirg should be insisted upon 
in case of new recruitment. 

The M. A. and other degree classes should not be confined to one centre only. 
Different colleges should be allowed to gain a reputation, by competing with others, in 
teaching particular subjects up to the highest degree, in a manner superior to the rest. 

Vernaculars should certainly be encouraged. But the British rule in India renders 
a good knowldege of English absolutely necessary ; and as no sane man would desire a 
transference of the Government English must be the lingtia franca for India. 

A scientific subject like hygiene, which is so useful in everyday life and which can 
be taught without the help of costly instruments, should be made a compulsory subject 
in the university course. Compulsory physical exercise should be insisted u^n. In- 
digenous games should be encouraged. 
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Banerji, Umacharan. 

I must emphasise two things ; that education becomes cheap and efficient, and, 
jeoondly, that the educational institutions are run on national lines. 

Ours is a poor country, and increase in the cost of education would mean the closing 
>f its doors against the great majority of our boys and youths. But increase in efficiency 
vould necessarily entail increase in cost. Means, therefore, must be devised to meet 
/he increased expenses without allowing them to press heavily upon the poorer students. 
[ think they can be sufficiently mot from Provincial revenues, or if that be quite 
mpracticable, by imposing an education tax upon the well-to-do classes. 

It is nothing short of a blunder to look to the great universities of the West 
done as fit models for those of our land. To import institutions from the West and 
loist them upon the peoples of the East betrays a lamentable lack of foresight. 
Mere copies of western institutions can never satisfy the intellectual cravings of the 
men eft the East. We have our traditions — and they are widely different from those 
>f the West — and we cannot spurn them. Any educational system, to be suited to 
us, must not take ua away from those traditions, but must be consonant with them 
and must cherish them ; otherwise its fate is almost sealed. 


Bhattacharyya, Haridas. 

The University ought to recognise the value of its own degrees and protect the degree- 
holders. No preferential treatment ought to be show n to degree- holders of foreign uni 
veraitiee. This only increases mutual jealousy and resentment. “ The atmosphere oi 
inferiority in which Indian graduates are bred is positively odious. 

The distinction between the Provincial educational service and the Indpin educa- 
tional service ought to be abolished and the whole service reorganised on the basis of 
merit. Not more than 25 per cent of the whole service ought to be filled by foreigners. 

Only first-rate Europeans ought to be given educational posts in Injdia. The standard 
cf worth in European professors is gradually decreasing while Indian professors are far 
better educated now than before. Almost all the research work is now being done by 
Indians. 

A provident fund for all teachers ought to bo established at once to which teacher« 
and Govermnent ought to contribute half and half. Teachers seldom leave any provi 
sion for their dependents. 

The pecuniary pr^ospects of teachers ought to be bettered and a scale of pay and promo 
tion ought to be fixed. 

Government ought to find employment for trained men or help them with State 
subsidy. State aid, and State patronage. 

Primary education should bo made compulsory and free so that an educated olectoratCj 
for political and non-political purposes may be gradually formed. 

The rigidity of the examination system ought to be relaxed to diminish the physical 
and mental strain of students during their university career. 

The academic element ought to predominate in the government of colleges and the 
University and the official element be minimised. In European-managed colleges the 
Indian stall ought to be represented on the managing committee. 

There should be a system of exchange professorships and examinerships among th< 
different Indian universities. 

Research fellowships ought to bo founded as in the Dacca University scheme. 

In the honours college students should be allowed to take up French or German ii 
lieu of Bengali. This is very desirable. 


Chittagong College, Chittage ng, Kepresentatives of. 

Little provision for higher work in this college by affiliation in honours and pro 
vision for post-graduate teaching. 

VOL, VII 2 F 
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Want of facilities for willing professors for research work on '‘account of in- 
sufficient library and laboratory equipment, and over work on the part of some of 
the professors. It may further be noted that library and laboratory equipment in the 
college is not sufficient even for ordinary preparation work for class lectures. 

Teachers have no share in the framing of the courses of studies, syllabuses, and 
the conduct of exxminations. The only thing that some of them do is to examine paper.s 
as sub-examiners mechanically. 

The appointment of the principal as a member of the vSenato (which also is not an 
ex-officio appointment) is not sufficient to represent the views of the teachers with 
regard to the points mentioned above. 

Paucity of representation of the mofussil colleges in the University in regard to 
Organisation, management, and control of University affairs, these being largely in 
the hands of Calcutta men. 

Difficulty of transfer from an ill-equipped college such as that of Chittigong to 
a better equipped one is considerable, and consequently the intellectual level of the 
teachers deteriorates. The teachers of Chittagong, for example, have no chance of 
improving thennolvcs bv coming in contact with .specialists in their respective subjects. 

The college has no college council and hence there is no co-operation between 
the principal and teachers. 

A residential university may bo allowed to grow in Chittagong. The reasons 
in favour of such an university are : — 

(a) General teaching suffers for want ©f as.sopiation with post-graduate teaching. 
Teachers cannot improve themselves under the present arrangement. 

(Against thi.s view some of us hold that adequate library and laboratory facilities 
and sufficient leisure are enough to improve teaching as well as the teachers.) 
{h) Conge.stion in Calcutta requires relief by opening centres in other places, 
Chittagong being one of these places. Chittagong, on account of its 
favourable geographical situation and easy communication (to th 3 rest of the 
division) and commercial importance, may be regarded as a c mveniont centre 
for a u liversity. 

(<J) The supply of matriculates from Chittagong and its adjoining districts is 
quite sufficient to meet the requirements of a university and the number 
of students of this division who have to read in distant colleges on account 
of want of facilities in the Chittagong Oellege is also quite large. Chittagong 
bein; inhabited by middle-class men generally, there is a groat desire 
here for higher education. This is proved by the very rapid growth of many 
schools within the last few years. (The number has be^n almost doubled 
during the last four or five years.) 

(On the other hand, those who are not in favour of a university in Chittagong 
hold that Chittagong has no academic atmosphere. A university is bound to 
turn out badly and the money required for such a venture could be more 
profitably spent on improving the facilities of the library and laboratory of 
the existing college.) 

The present situation of the college may be considered as a suitable spot for the crea- 
tion of a university if the adjoining lands and hillocks are acquired. The quarter is 
quiet and land is easily available for extensions to meet the requirements of a univer- 
sity. Association with the commercial atmosphere of the place will be highly beneficial 
to the development of technological interests. Chittagong is jirobably the only place in 
India where ships are built by native craftsmen, and a nautical college with mechanical 
engineering and electrical engineering may bo hoped to thrive. 


COYAJEE, J. C. 

I wish to submit some notes on subjects connected with the questions drawn up by 
the Calcutta University Commission. I do not desire to try to answer the questions 
individually ; I would rather take advantage of the general permission to put in “ ex- 
pressions of opinion on any other points pertinent tc the Commission’s inquiry My 
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aiote is divided into two parts ; the first part deals with some reasons why “ the existing 
system of University education does not afford to young Indians of ability full oppor- 
4iunity of obtaining the highest training.” The second part deals with certain general 
recommendations which I venture to submit. 

Coming first to the main respects in which I consider the existing system deficient 
I would emphasise the unsatisfactory ideals of our education in the past, the 
Tonsatisfaotory division of labour between the University and the schools, and the 
.great room for improvement in the status and qualifications of our teachers. 

The unpractical and literary ideals of our education in the past have caused a 
great deal of harm. During my first interview with my venerated teacher — Professor 
Marshall, of Cambridge — he contrasted and discussed with me the old Indian and the 
J^apanese ideals of learning. To the Indian, he said, learning appealed as something good 
and noble in itself ; to the Japanese it appealed as something which could be utilised 
and turned to account in the struggle for existence. The eminent professor has repeated 
^theso views in a letter to one of my friends. “ For twenty years I have been urging on 
Indians in Cambridge to say to others ' How few of us when we go to the West think of any 
^other aim save that of our own individual culture ? Does not the Japanese nearly always 
.ask himself in what way he can strengthen himself to do good service to his country on 
4iis return ? Docs not he seek real studies ? * ” Far different was the older Indian ideal 
and that ideal was reinforced by the literary ideal of those who introduced the present 
system of education in India. This cumulative idealistic tendency has led to the ’xirosent 
state of education in this country. Of this system, what might be called literary studies 
iorm the main body while tags and fringes of scientific, technical, and commercial educa- 
tion have been attached to it by an after thought as it were. The injury cau.sed by 
-this state of things is of a grave nature. In the first jilace, it is clear even to the 
students that such education is of an unpractical nature and leads to nowhere. The 
^enthusiasm of the student is damped by seeing the comparative fruitlessness of the work 
at which he is toiling. The atmosphere of industrial revolution and industrial progress 
>13 beginning to permeate India ; older ideals are being shaken, and m such a condition of 
national psychology the universities with their present lines of teaching cannot appeal 
to the enthusiasm of students. It would bo otherwise if the main body of our teacMng 
was of a practical nature and the Uterary and the speculative side was only one of the 
features, or, at least, if there was an equilibrium and fair intermingling of htorary and 
technical studies. I venture to submit that our educational system should have for 
its distinguishing feature the ideal of practicability. Such an arrangement will at once 
-excite the enthusiasm of the students, will be a corrective of the national psychology, 
and will form a national asset. Our education should bo many sided so as to cater to 
the variety of the talents and needs of the alumni. A great change is at present 
coming over the educational systems and ideals in England and the present opportunity 
should be taken to transplant some of these new ideas here. 

There is no doubt that much defective material is at present entering our college's. 
Students come to us with too slender an equipment and even at too early an age to 
benefit by university teaching in its best* sense. The school period should be extended 
by a couple of years and the school curriculum should bo raised to the present I. A. stand- 
ard. The relation of the University to the school should bo more clearly defined and 
on bettor lines. The former can only servo as the crown of educational work, but, quan- 
titatively speaking, the greater part of the educational work for the many should be done 
by organised systems of schools, guided, of course, by the advice and regulations of the 
University. There should be a due division of labour between the two ; as things are 
the University might be said to be encroaching on the province of the schools to a con- 
siderable extent. 

There is much room for improvement in the status and qualifications of the teachers. 
Their zeal might be encouraged by enlarging the sphere of their work. To a certain 
extent, at least, the leading teachers of the University should be allowed to have a 
share in the practical development and activities relating to their subjects. Thus in 
England the services of a professor of engineering or other technical subjects have 
been utilised by various Government departments. Thus some of them have been 
employed as consulting engineers. In America the energies of professors of economics 
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have been utilised by statistical or other economical bureaux. Professors of history 
might assist in the Aiobasological Department. This improves the knowledge, insight, and 
prestige of the teachers ; and it also exalts the colleges in the esteem of the public as^ 
well as of the students. It also means better prospects of employment for the pupils of 
such teachers. 

To come to another matter. Wo have many good teachers, but very few eminent 
teachers. It is admitted that for the least alumni of the British univorsitiea there is^ 
a great and growing demand both in the United Kingdom and in the colonies. But 
India should not consider any pecuniary sacrifice too great if it can enable us to import 
even one or two of such men. No improvements in the system and organisation of 
education can take the place of a single such teacher. Two such men — Grant and 
Wordsworth — raised the tone of education in Bombay for half a century and it is well 
known that all the distinguished men in western India were the pupils of these two men,. 
But, to take a greater example, what would Japanese education have been without mem 
like Lafeadio Hearn ? Much good, it is admitted, is being achieved by inducing foreign- 
savants to pay Hying visits to our country ; but if even one or two such men could be- 
induced to settle in India by offers not only of very high pay, but of exceptional position 
in the councils of the universities, the benefits could bo greatly multiplied. 

The main lines of improvement which I venture to submit might thus be described 
briefly. The school course should be extended by a couple of years and what are now 
I. A. studies should bo taken up by the schools. We want a greater variety of high schools,, 
and high schools should be opened for affording instruction in commerce and in- 
dustry. The matriculation examination should bo widened so as to include not only 
literary subjects as at present, but so as to include examinations in commerce, agricul- 
ture, and industries. Of course, each of these special examinations should include papers' 
on English literature as well as on history and g3neral knowledge. This means that 
instead of the one portal now open to those who would enter the University there would 
be four or five portals through which students would enter the University to join 
the various colleges — colleges of arts, agriculture, commerce, or engineering. The- 
increased ago and tuition would guarantee that the students would bo ready for special- 
ised studies as soon as they leave the schools. The matriculation examination thus* 
improved and strengthened should bo accepted by Government as qualifying for 
Government service ,* while the University should undertake to keep the matriculation 
standard fairly high so as to satisfy not only Government, but also other employers 
of intellectual labour. Moreover, such a matriculation examination will form a distinct 
educational landmark for another reason. At present, our literary education is drawings 
away far too many boys from parental occupations, and we have thus the phenomenon 
of a rural exodus of talent. But after the new examinations or termini of studies of a. 
practical nature have been instituted many of the students will naturally go bock to their 
paternal trades fairly equipped. Thus school education would tend to strengthen, and 
not to deplete, the ranks of those engaged in industries and trades. The student who 
passes at present the matriculation examination is good for nothing in the literal sense 
of the phrase. He cannot be said to have hscd a satisfactory grounding on the literary 
side. He is not fit for employment in Government or commercial offices. He has lost 
touch with his paternal occupation and has imbibed a distaste for it. “ Back to the 
land ” ancj “ back to industries ” should bo our maxims, but the students should be sent, 
back equipped with technical knowledge. 

Coming to the college studies I beg to recommend a three-years’ course of specialised 
studies for the B. A. degree. Students would enter the college at about eighteen and 
would leave by about twenty-one, as is now the cose in English universities. As so many 
students will after the ‘‘ Matriculation ” have gone into service or business only those would: 
be left who were really keen for specialised studies and most, if not all, of them should go 
up for an honours course. The honours degree w^ould then be the rule and the pasd- 
degree the exception. There might, however, be pass degrees for sons of rich folk and 
the gentry. As to the college courses I would again emphasise their practical a^spect. 
Thus, in economics we should have among the text-books prescribed a large number of 
the best reports. Indeed, these reports should be the real bases of the teaching work^ 
Thus, to take one example, the lecturer on international trade should not begin unless^ 
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i;he pupils are provided with copies of the reviews of trade of India and other countries. 
The teacher should begin by explaining the figures and instructing his pupils how to read 
the statistics before them, and it is on that basis that he should build up the superstruc- 
ture of theory. 

For the M. A. degree I would recommend that each student besides passing the 
^examination should also compose a thesis. I would not glorify such work by the name 
of research. What I want each student to do is to take up some small branch of h’s 
subject, collect all the material that he can about it, and try to digest the material, thus 
developing a taste for active studies as distinguished from more reading. It is ti e 
composition of such a thesis which will give a reality and importance to the “ seminars ’* 
which we now possess. 


Bas, Raj Kumar. 

A large percentage of students both in the secondary schools and colleges are unfit 
for higher studies in English literature, history, philosophy, or classics. This is not mainly 
due to defective teaching, but to an inherent incapacity or disinclination on the part cf 
the pupils, for it is often noticed that younger boys in the same class and under the same 
master learn English, classics, or the like more quickly than boys much older. In try- 
ing to master those subjects they not only prove a drag to the teachers, but waste mai.y 
precious years of their lives. What is wanted is not simply to weed out these students 
S.8 unfit, but to create useful openings for them. Though these students, as a rule, are 
found at tho bottom of their class on account of their inability to learn those subjects, 
many of them possess a strong common sense, fine physique, and a practical turn of mind# 
Facilities should bo given them for professional education in medicine, engineering, 
agriculture, commerce, etc. As medical and engineering institutions are too few in 
number now ones should be opened without delay. There should bo a bifurcation of 
studies in tho two top classes of high English .schools, whore the courses of studios shou’d 
be so regulated as to prox^aro students for admission to higher technical or] rofossionr 1 
studies in colleges. The medium of instruction in these classes, both in schools and 
colleges, should bo mainly vernacular or bilingual (English and vernacular). 


DE LA Fosse, The Hon’ble Mr. C. F. 

Can the standard of matriculation be raised ? 

Though candidates are admissible to the matriculation examination at the age of sixteen 
the average age for matriculation witliin the territorial jurisdiction of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity is eighteen years. I do not know what the average age for matriculation in other 
universities may be, but I think it would be worth while for the Commission to ascertain 
it before answering the question a.sked above. If the standard of matriculation were 
raised it is probable that the average age of matriculants would be more than eighteen 
years. I do m t think it desirable to postpone the commencement of university educa- 
Ttion in the case of ordinary students to an age later than eighteen years. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that the standard for n atriculation cannot safely b ^ raised. 

At the same time, I would like to call the particular attention of the Commission to 
the percentage of marks required for a pass at fho ir atriculation examination. The 
scrutiny of a few answer books of candidates who have secured a bare pass would, I think, 
lead to the conclusion that candidates are able to pass a matriculation examination with- 
out attaining to anything like the standard aimed at in the courses of study. 

I do not think it would be possible to obtain in sufficient numbers at present teachers 
competent to teach up to higher standards. Raising the standard would necessitate 
practically the jestaffing of high school classes. Higher rates of pay and the efforts of 
training colleges may in time result in producing men who have the ability, energy, and 
■conscientiousness necessary to bring the teaching into line with the standard aimed aft 
tn our present courses, but I am doubtful whether it is safe to contemplate the possibility 
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cf carrying the education of high school scholars much further at school. To put tli 3 
matter bnefly, the first necessity is a more exacting examination of candidates for matric- 
ulation, Raising of school standards, if at all, should come thereafter. 

What should be done with affiliated colleges scattered about in districts away from 
university centres*? 

I am entirely in agreement with the view of those who wish to see centralised teaching 
universities established in India, but I cannot bring myself to support any scheme which* 
would result in the closing of existing outlying colleges or in their reduction, as has bei m 
suggested, to glorified schools. Speaking generally, these colleges have come into existence 
in response to genuine local demands for collegiate education. They may be, and often 
are, institutions of doubtful utility from a purely educational point of view ; but they 
afford some sort of facilities locally for lugher education, and any proposal to close or 
reduce them gene ally on the plea that they cannot be made to lit in with a scheme of 
centralised universities would arouse passionate opposition. It might, indeed, result in< 
wrecking altogether the work of the Commission from the amount of prejudice which sueb 
a propo al would give rise to all over the country. 

I am of opinion that affiliating universities must /.till continue. I do not- 
myself see why they should not be allowed to exist side by side with centralised teaching 
universities. I would not, however, in any circumstances, recommend attempts to- 
combine the two. Any such attempt would, I am sure, produce results little bettor than 
those now achieved with affiliating universities. The aim should rather be to establish at 
certain centres new universities on approved modern lines. In time the manifest superiority 
of these universities, it might bo hoped, would bring about a change m public feeling. 
Parents would find it to their advantage to get their sons admitted to the new universities 
rather than have them taught locally for the external examinations of an affiliating uni- 
versity, Outlying colleges would gradually disappear and affiliating universities would,, 
in tune, convert themselves into centralised and teaching universities. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

In order to justify itself in efficiency the University should claim to fill up the' 
highest offices in the State with its own graduates and should provide for reason- 
able facilities for the above purpose. All the universities in India should make. joint 
representations to the Oovernment of India and to His Majesty’s Government in England 
to hold simultaneous examinations in India for the various Indian services, vj?., the' 
Indian civil so wicc, the Indian medical service the Indian police service, the Indian f jrest 
service, the Imperial agricultural sorvice, the piblic works department, etc., so that- 
students of Indian universities might get reasonable facilities for entrance into these 
services. If this right be not conceded, the universities should combine in keeping in- 
stitutions where the pick of our youths may bo trained for the above services in India 
and should keep a hostel in London where these students might go and live for a short 
period and appear at the examinations. Tlie appointments in the Indian educationafi 
service should be filled up mainly from the students of Indian universities except where- 
research professors of eminence have to be brought from abroad at a special rate of pay. 

The scope of work for the Indian universities should bo so enlarged as to* 
make the nation self-sufficient, and thus there should bo these additional faculties 
of agriculture, commerce, technology, music, theology, oriental studies (Sanskritic,. 
Islamic, Buddhistic), and of Indian systems of medicine. The University should be- 
truly Indian in the nature of its course of studios and it should further have a faculty 
of interchange to translate famous books of the West into the vernaculars of the East 
and famous books of the East into the vernaculars of the West. Honorary M.A. dejroei^. 
should bo granted on the success of these published works of translation. 

The Univor sity^enite should be thoro ighly represen tative in^character. 75 per centr 
of its fellows being returned by the faculties of law, medicine, arts; science^ 
engineering, arid the addilionaF facuTtres ihontioned above. Head masters of schoole- 
and professors should also have the right of sending up some members direct to the senate,, 
and the registered graduates of every district will send up one member to the Senate. Noi 
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district should bo allowed this right which has loss than 100 registered graduates. The 
district of Calcutta will send up 10 members. The total number of fellows in the Senate 
shguJdJLe 125, " 

The Senate should have a board known as the College Education Board and the 
Government grants-in-aid for colleges should bo made over to this board, which will make 
grants according to the requirements of various colleges. The University should have 
its own inspectors of colleges. 

T he U niversity should have its branch organisations in the district known as the 
District Educa^TofTCouncil and the^affiliation of new schools will!) e made j)riinatily upon 
the^^Toc^mendations of this council. The district member of the senate will be a 
member of this council, which will consist of the men of influence in the district and 
the Government inspector and assistant inspector of schools. This council will further 
administer the Government grants-in-aid for high English schools and the District Board 
grants for primary and middle vernacular schools. Inspectors and assistant inspectors 
should report all irregularities in school management to this council, and the business 
of 1 ho chief Inspector, or Director of Public Instruction, would be to supervise the work 
of the inspectors and to report all irregularities to the senate. It may incidentally be 
mentioned hero that those insirectors and directors should always be men who have 
had experience of similar work in Great Britain and not merely graduates of foreign uni- 
versities. 

The Senate should haye an appointments board and appointments in the Provincial 
educational service should be usually made on the recommendations of this board. 
With the creation of moie universities in the province each university should have the 
right to appoint professors within its jurisdiction, exception being made only when 
eminent professors arc drawn from abroad. 

The course of studios should be considerably simplified in classes III to VII, 
teachers being given the maximum of latitude as regards text-books, examination, and 
promotion. Promotion in these classes might be given twice in the year and there 
should be an amalgamation of class work as regards individual students in the parti- 
cular branches. Text-books for these classes should usually bo prepared by the 
higher class teachers, in combination with these class teachers, and as a preliminary 
step to that stage, the head masters of district schools might combine to prepare text- 
books for those olxsses of the district schools. 

In classes VIII to X the matriculation course should bo regularly taught and pro- 
motions in those classes should be annual. 

History, geography, physical geography, and science, including hygiene, should be 
made compulsory for the matriculation course. 

The college course should be divided into particular groups cccording to the 
principal subject taken up and the intermediate course should bo suited to the 
requirements of the particular subject. 

In matriculation there should bo eight papers; — English 2, algebra and geometry 1, 
Sanskrit or Persian 1, Bengali 1, history and geography, physical geography, and science 
1, aiithni(3tic 1 — the last three papers being in Bengali. 

In the intermediate course there should be ten papers, four papers in the principal sub- 
ject and two papers in each of the three subsidiary subjects — five of these papers will 
be in vernacular. 

In the final course there should bo eight papers, four papers in the principal sub- 
ject and four papers in the subsidiary subjects, two papers in the principal subject and 
one paper in the subsidiary subject being in vernacular. 

Examinations should always be held biennially in the matriculation, intermediate, 
and final courses, and an examinee failing in two or throe papers in the subsidiary 
subject should appear in these papers only six months later. Those who fail in 
fcho principal subject will go back for a year. Questions should always beset from the 
broad and salient features of the book and alternative questions should always be 
given. If students and teachers do their work honestly 60 to 60 per cent of boys 
should pass these public oxaminatiops from every school or college and an enquiry 
should bo held when an institution passes less than that percentage. No artificial 
obstacles stould be created for keeping down this percentage of passes. 
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Individual attention cannot b j properly paid to a class of 150 students and this number 
should be reduced to 80 or 100, but, at the same time, there should be a sufficient 
number of colleges for all those who seek university education. Every professor owes 
it to God and to humanity to impart education to any one that socks his assistance and 
it would be a sin to turn away any youth. Morning and evening courses of lectures 
should be allowed in existing colleges and the University should make direct efforts to 
organise new colleges wherever necessary. The Senate should have a university 
exteision b^ard for this purpose and this board will have co-opted members from 
the Mufissil. 

The Univerjity will further grant licenses to societies of tutors who would train 
students in arts for the university degree as external students and these students will 
add the word “ e>cternal ” after their degree. 

There need be no fear that a college would be financially unsound with this limitation 
in the n imber of students and with foe rates kept at Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 because with the 
grouping of the degree course into different subjects it will be possible to manage a college 
with fewer professors than at present. 

Post-graduate lectures should always bo conducted by post-graduate professors under" 
the organisation of a post-graduate c mncil. 

There should bo a similar organisation, viz., a council of uider-graduate studios, 
consisting of the pick of professors for the u ider-graduate course and they will deliver 
inter-collegiate lectures under the direct control of th^ University. 

Text-books . — The Univer.sity should always encourage text-books to bo prepared by 
its own professors. Vernacular text-books may be prepared under the control of the 
Eaculty of Interchange. 

Research . — There should be kept research scholars in every subject who will got a 
remunerative allowance of at least Rs. 150 a month and these scholars should be assured 
a permanent prospect either in Government employ or as univorsi^ lecturers. Eminent 
m^n of research should bo brought from abroad on special rates of pay in the Indian 
eiucational service and they should bo lent to the University for organising research 
work with the best of our students. 

In a country like India where the contributions from public revenues on the heading 
of education are very low and limited and where the surplus income of the public is very 
small residential arrangements cannot be adequately made either from public revenues 
or public munificence. Hostel life is devoid of all religious, social and neiglibourly instinct 
and is fraught with real dangers in case of political or commotional ferments. A cMlego 
in the mofussil is residential for all practical purposes as professors and students live 
near enough and meet very often in the college hall or library or on the river ghat and 
m^idan. Colleges should always be encouraged to grow in the mofussil in important 
villages and towns and they would rear up more healthy citizens with lifelike bouyancy 
than a purely air-tight residential arrangement. 

An experiment on residential lines may be made at Dacca, provided reasonable 
facilities for admission are offered to the possible student population of Dacca and 
the entire town of Dacca bo kept within its jurisdiction. In the near future universities 
of the affiliating typo may bo organised for every division, viz., at Chittagong, 
Rajshahi, and Hoogly. 

There should be no communal considerations in the University, no reserve college 
or accommodation in any cdllegc for any community, no reserve accommodation in 
the Senate for any. Government may only exercise its discretion in nomination 
by drawing in some of the best men for some special communities. 

There should be no age restriction for females ; their college course will extend 
over three years and will be much simpler than that for boys. 


Gilchrist, R. N. 

I have tried in my answers to this question to give the principles on which the 
reorganisation of the Calcutta University should be based. It is impossible for me to 
work out details in my schemes because I have neither the time nor the materials by 
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«ne for such a task. The principles which I advocate, will be clear from the answers 
I have given. 

I recognise, howevoPj that in outlining my scheme I have given only one among 
several possible schemes, and that the individual schemes are capable of modifications 
lin various ways, all of which would be consistent with the basal principles. The three 
principles are : — 

(a) The separation of existing Government institutions in Calcutta into a State 

Unversity. 

(b) A Calcutta University of constituent colleges. 

(c) A separate university for the colleges outside Calcutta. 

The first of these, the State University, is fundamental to my whole position not 
only in this particular answer, but in all the questions set by the Commission. It 
is the golden thread running through the whole system. I have given my arguments 
for the existence of such a university ; but that university may be organised in different 
ways. I have included the Civil Engineering College m the University, but the in- 
clusion of it depends on the decision of the Commission on the questions raised in 
question 7. This is not a matter of principle, but of detail. The organisation of that 
University, with legislature, executive, etc., is a matter which may be satisfactorily 
worked out once the principle of a State university is accepted. The organisation of a 
special entrance examination, again, in this university (or in any college for that 
matter) is a matter for subsequent settlement. The foundation of a law college, too, 
depends on a decision on other questions. The organisation of a State university on 
existing materials presents no great difficulties; the difficulty is the acceptance of the 
principle, and for the principle I have given my arguments already. 

One point, however, may be raised in this connection. The present organisation 
of Government in the Education Department, it may be said, could not cope with 
the new organisations I advocate. This is true; but, again, it is not a matter of prin- 
ciple, but of organisation. The Education Department must bo reorganised to suit 
the new needs. Such a reorganisation is necessary even now. I expect that any pro- 
vincial Director of Public Instruction would be the first to say that the removal of uni- 
versity work from his other duties would be very beneficial to him. It is impossible 
for one officer in the Education Department to be responsible for every branch of 
education; but it is not impossible to reorganise the Education Department to meet 
all needs efficiently. 

Gover nment, as the paymaster to the_ University, must have some say in the dis* 
posal of its funds, and in an Independent university the independence could only be 
nominal; in fact, the old story of Government university disagreement would be 
repeated in an aggravated form. This aggravation would be the inevitable result of 
nominal independence on the one side and need for financial support on the other. 
And on the part of Government the grant of independence might mean delay in the 
reorganisation of the Education Department to meet university needs, this again 
making the struggle more acrid. Wliatever happens, it seems to me that some 
reorganisation is necessary on the part of the Education Department. 

The second principle I advocate — a constituent college university — may, again, be 
organised in different ways, consistent with the main principle. The need for finance 
may make this university pay a great deal of attention to -intermediate work (or the 
new entrance work), the fees from which would bo very helpful. The outlined organis- 
«ition of legislature, etc., might also be altered, according to the number of colleges 
chosen as constituent colleges. These are matters of detail which can be settled only 
■after analysis of the conditions of each college. The disposal of buildings, endowments, 
■etc., is also a matter for subsequent settlement. 

In the third portion of my scheme, that for the mofussil colleges, I have already 
admitted the alternative of a new body within the new Calcutta University, or a nnw 
UnivOTsity. The permutations possible in my outlined scheme are many. It may be 
held, by some, for example, that district colleges, not divisional colleges, should be 
chosen for concentration. Personally I do not think that district colleges should be 
chosen, far less sub-divisional colleges, but the main principle of separation is not 
affected thereby. 
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\ ^ 

The idea of Bengal as a one-city province seems to me injurious from a political, 
as well as an educational, point of view. If local self-government is essential in a wider 
self-government it does not appear to me salutary to concentrate the resources of a 
province like Bengal in one city. The political argument from this point of view might 
be added to my educational arguments already given. Centrifugal forces should be- 
encouraged for the good of the province as a whole. 


Gupta, J. N. 


I. 

The initial fact which should be kept in mind in estimating the value of the education 
which is being imparted through the m^ium of the Calcutta University and the educational 
institutions affiliated under it is that mere verbal instruction imparted in any educa- 
tional institution is not the only, and hardly the most important, factor in building the 
intellectual and moral calibre of tho young men who pass through that University. The 
political, moral, social, and economic condition of the country must necessarily leave 
their impression them and shape their intellectual and moral outlook. Other important 
facts to rememt er in any comparison of the value and efficiency of the educational in- 
stitutions cf B^n^al with the educational institutions of Europe are the vast population 
of the country and the comparative poverty of the people. The exotic and foreign charact* r 
of the tree of knowledge which has been planted in India must also be necessarily 
lacking m thestrergth and vigour of such spontaneous institutions which draw their 
sap from the irncr life and national inspirations of the people. Lastly, it will be desirable 
in this ronnccticn to look into the past and the beginnings of the Calcutta University to 
ascertain whether there has not been a steady and systematic advance and also to com- 
pare its work with the record of other sister universities in India. I was myself a student 
in one of the Calcutta colleges and can vouch for the phenomenal advance both in the 
system of education and the appliances and equipments of colleges during the course of 
the last twenty- five years. 

But I do not mean to imply that important changes are not called for. Without 
going into any great length of details or entering into any discussion of the principles 
involved, I may be permitted to enumerate some of the reforms which suggest themselves 
to me. 

It is not possible for the Calcutta University to exercise any close control over tho 
colleges outside Calcutta. I would like to see these colleges grouped into convenient 
centres with local educational boards responsible for some form of supervision and control 
over the colleges of the particular group. I w^ould prefer this to the establishment of 
separate universities in different parts of Bengal. There is not sufficient love of 
learning and scholastic life outside Calcutta for the formation of separate univer- 
sities, If we retain general control and guidance of higher collegiate education in the 
hands of a central body in Calcutta, with subordinate bodies controlling a number of 
institutions grouped geographically under them, the arrangement will be more conducix e 
to the advancement of learning than the establishment of a number of independent 
universities at different centres in Bengal. 

Practical suggestions for decentralisation w'ould be : — 

(a) To allow the subordinate local centres to select text-books — the standard to 
be attained being alone fixed by tho central body. 

{b) To allow them to supplement written examinations by vivd voce and oral teats, 
(c) To allow them to take account of the record of tho work of the student in college 
in deciding his place in the examination list. 

As regards the colleges in Calcutta itself and the recent developments in the direc 
tion of establishing a teaching university at Calcutta, I think the weight of argument 
is in favour of gradual advance being made on the lines already adopted than in creating- 
a new university town in the suburbs of Calcutta. All possible sites outside the limits 
uf Calcutta will be far more unhealthy and, on sanitary grounds, the only alternative will 
be to foi nd such a colony in one of the hill stations of Bengal or in the uplands of Western 
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Bengal. J'lnancial considerations alone, however, are likely to prove an insuperable bar 
to our abandoning the work of a century in Calcutta and making a fresh start in another 
centre. 

As regards executive control of education over all educational institutions in the 
province, the Calcutta University, the local Government, and the Imperial Government 
have, at present, definite powers and responsibilities. It is a question for consideration 
whether a central board of education representative of all these bodies will not be 
more efficient instrument of control, I am inclined to think it will. 

Having such a central controlling executive body, I think all recognised colleges 
should be made to conform to a prescribed standard with regard to : — 

(i) The qualification and pay of teachers. 

(ii) liqui^nent — library, laboratory, etc. 

(iii) Buildings — playgrounds, etc. 

(iv) Residential facility of students. 

The Government colleges should be abolished and the Education Department, as’ 
far as the staffing of the Government colleges is concerned, should also be abolished. 
The Government colleges in the mofussil districts should be made over to the 
District Board. The Presidency College in Calcutta should be made over to the Uni- 
versity. There should be one educational service for the whole province under the 
control of the Central Education Board, and all recognised educational institutions should 
be required to make appomtment^ from the cadre of this service. 

As regards (ii), (iii), and (i\'), minimum requirements should be laid doivm by the 
Central Board to which all recogni^^ed institutions must conform. Inspectors appointed 
by the Board should be responsible for seeing that the orders and requurements of 
the Board are complied with. 

It IS universally recognised that the course of studies prescribed by the Calcutta 
University ls too literary, and that the most urgent need of India being industrial progress 
and advancement, the course of studies should provide for industrial and commercial 
training. But it is generally felt that any scheme of industrial education will be of very 
little practical value without a simultaneous development of the industrial resources of 
the country. The Department of Education and the Department of Industry must work, 
in close co-operation if industrial education is to be fruitful of results. But it is a question 
whether industrial education should form a part of university training, or whether it 
should have separate and independent organisation. There are stronger reasons for 
making industrial education independent of university and academic education than in 
the case of medicine or engmeering. But if we have a central board of education, as 
suggested above, 1 think it might be feasible to have all the different educational schemes* 
of the province brought under its control. 

Agricultural education should receive greater importance. A separate note on 
the subject is being appended. 

No scheme for improving the standards and methods of university education 
would be complete and effective without a simultaneous reform ui school education at 
all the different stages — primary, secondary and higher. All educational institutions iix 
the district should be made over to the control of district boards, and for each 
commissioner’s division there should be a local board of education. If it be decided 
to give a more practical and industrial bias to university education the groundwork 
should be prepared in the earlier stages. 

Finance is at the root of all the schemes for reforming education and educational 
institutions and, therefore, it is of the highest importance to give local bodies power to 
impose an education tax. It is ddbbtful whether the public should be placed under 
any liability for bearing any portion of the cost of university education. There is much 
force in the argument that those who wish to take advantage of higher university educa- 
tion must be able to afford the cost of such education. 

The question how much of the higher university education should be compara- 
tively cheap and within the reach of the middle class people of Bengal and what part of 
the university training should be made expensive is of great practical importance. I 
think the training necessary for qualifying for industrial pursuits, for professions like 
law, medicine, engineering, etc,, and for Government appointments should be withia 
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reach of the middle classes. We may have, however, some residential colleges to which 
admission should be made more exclusive and the cost of education much higher than in 
other colleges. 

In the special economic condition of Bengal and of India generally, it is obviously 
very important to have a recognised agricultural course included in the university 
curricula. It will be. most desirable to raise agriculture to the dignity of other profes- 
sions, and to provide suitable training for young men who might like to adopt agricul- 
ture as a profession. 

As I have said in my note, reforms and changes in the system and standard of uni- 
versity education must be preceded by simultaneous changes in the education to be im- 
parted in our schools. The question of agricultural education in rural schools has been 
discussed by me in my pamphlet Rang pur To-day. 

U. 

I would suggest the following classification of the educational institutions of the 
province ; — 

(а) Primary for primary and mass education. 

(б) Secondary for secondary education. 

(c) Technical and professional education. 

(d) Higher university education. 

The education to be imparted in secondary schools should, as far as possible, be completed 
in itself, and in order to make this possible the school-leaving age should be raised to 
eighteen from the present age-limit of sixteen and ipso facto the standard of the school- 
leaving test should be raised for the present up to the I. A. standard at least, if not 
higher. There will be two sides to the training in secondary schools, one more practical and 
scientific and the other more literary. As regards the technical and professional institu- 
tions and colleges, they may provide training in the following departments roughly ; — 

(i) Law. 

(iii) ^^edicine, 

(iii) Engineering . 

(iv) Mining. 

(v) Industry and commerce. 

(vi) Agriculture. 

(vii) Various Government departments. 

(viii) Education department. 

‘Students should go straight from the secondary schools to technical colleges. The 
students taking up a practical course in their school curricula may go to such technical 
institutions for such practical training as will be required for engineering, agriculture, 
etc. Those taking the literary course may go to such colleges as law, the higher university 
eollegea, etc. 

As regards the university colleges, they should be considered as scats of learning with 
high standards of education, where education will be more expensive than in any other 
eolleges. They should Be strictly limited in number, perhaps one or two in each division. 
Then a question may arise whether, if the avenues to all professions and callings are 
separated from the sphere of university education, there will be any large demand for 
.such education in the present economic condition of the country and I think, therefore, 
that we may separate the paths, but need not definitely close the doors to these avenues 
through the university education. 

Regarding the question of finance, I would suggest that for primary schools we should 
have local taxation and also State aid. For the secondary schools we should have the 
some source. As regards technical and university education, they should he conducted 
-chiefly with State aid. 

As regards the control over primary and secondary schools, I have suggested local 
educational boards and a central educati n board. Over the technical and scientific 
-colleges we should have Government departmental control as also conrtol from the Central 
Board. 

For university education, we will have to do with the present Calcutta University 
-and with any assistance that may be necessary from the Central Board. 
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Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul. 

There are four types of universities : — 

(a) Teaching and residential. 

(b) Teaching. 

(c) Federal. 

{d) Teaching-cum -federal. 

The third represents the initial stage, the fourth the next step, the second the next, andi 
the first represents the ideal and last stage of development. 

The chief obstacle in the way of a pure type of teaching and residential universitv 
is the number of students which the University has ordinarily to deal with. The remedV 
obviously lies in a multiplication of universities. At present, we cannot have all the^ 
universities we require, but no time should be lost to start the Dacca University. This 
would simphfy the problem of numbers which the Calcutta University has to face by 
about 50 per cent. 

One suggestion is to have a pure typo of teaching and residential university at 
Calcutta dealing only with Calcutta colleges and a pure type of the same kind at 
Dacca dealing only with Dacca colleges, the rest of colleges in the provinces to be 
handed over to a tliird university of the federal type situated at Calcutta fto be stvled 

The University of Bengal”). ^ ^ 

This suggestion is open to the criticism that the benefits of the pure type of 
residential and teaching university will be confined to Calcutta anct Dacca students only • 
there will, therefore, be a keen scramble for seats in these universities, and I am afraid* 
Muhammadan students will not be ordinarily able to win a fair number of scats. Even, 
now, Muhammadan students cannot secure admission into colleges without the greatest 
difficulty. Moreover, mofussil students will be wholly deprived of the benefits of a teachinir 
and residential university and for them a state of things will continue which has received 
f Imo.^t universal condemnation. 

' Another suggestion is that both the Dacca and the Calcutta universities should be 
of the type which combines the teaching and residential systems with the federal. F 
consider this the better suggestion of the two. We have not yet reached a stage at which 
the federal type of university can be entirely dispensed with. Our new universities 
for a long time to come, should be teaching and residential, combined with federal that 
is to say, they should be teaching universities in respect of local colleges and federal un’- 
versities in respect of colleges situated in neighbouring districts, and so can be easilv 
controlled by the universities. ^ 

In such a university the student is taken up by the University at a stage of his carter 
after the Matriculation ; the eirlie; the better. Assuming that the schools affiliated 
to the University deal with the students up to the Matriculation and that the college takes 
up the students after matriculation the question arises ns to w'here wo are to put the lino 
between school and college. Various suggestions have been put forward 

(a) Extend the school course so as to include the two years’ course in the college— in 

other words, make the present I. A. the entrance test. ^ 

(b) Let the Matriculation continue to be the entrance test and let the University be a 

federal one up to the I. A., controlling the teaching, but not taking up the work of 
actual teaching. In both the systems the University takes up the work of actual 
teaching after the I. A. The schools are bound to be too numerous to be controlled' 
by the University. They wiU, therefore, have to be left as they aro. Thesupervis 
ion and control of the University over the schools will not be as effective in the* 
case of a school as of an affiliated college. 

System (a) is inferior to system (6) in that the control of the University for at least 
two years, is closer in system (5) than in system (a). We cannot entirely do away with* 
the I. A. The matriculation certificate indicates a cert^ain stage of development and the 
I. A. a higher one. The student may pass on at once to certain studies after matriculation 
for instance, V. L. M. S., agricultural college, etc. After the 1. A he may pass on to 
mathematical engineering, etc, ^ 
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University certificates may continue to be recognised as tests of fitness for posts in 
various branches of the public services. Otherwise, there will be the introduction of a 
system of pure and unrestricted competition for appointments which will be disastrous to 
Muhammadan and other interests. 

If the University takes up the work of actual teaching after the I. A. the Calcutta 
University will be left with about SI, 000 students and Dacca will begin with about 1,800. 
If the number increases, as it U bound to do, fresh universities should be established. 

The following are the defects in the Dacca Tecommendations : — 

(o) All colleges in Dacca, Chittagong, and parts of Rajshahi should bo affiliated to 
Dacca. 

(6) Dacca should have its own entrance test, its own matriculation, and I. A. 

(c) As in Calcutta it should be federal up to the I. A and thenceforward a pure type 
ot a teaching and residential university. 

{d) Vernacular should never be made a compulsory subject. Muhammadan 
boys have to study Bengali which is almost foreign tongue. Those who 
have advocated the making of vernacular compulsory in Bengal have 
overlooked the special difficulties of Muhammadan students. Bengali has 
developed on lines which are not congenial to Muhammadan ideas. The 
reason is that ever since the introduction of British rule the development of 
Bengali has been under the guidance of the Hindu community and is, 
therefore, largely affected by the influence of Sanskrit. If, on the other 
hand, Bengali had developed under Muhammadan guidance, it would have 
been quite a different language from what it is at the present day and 
would have been largely parmeated by Persian and Arabic. 

(e) Urdu should be recognised as second language. 

I cannot too strongly emphasise the importance of having the very best men as 
head masters in our high schools. The headmaster should be of the type of man from 
wliich our professors are drawn. You cannot have a lasting superstructure unless the 
foundations are well and truly laid. This would also enable the district to reduce the 
number of inspecting officers. 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 

A short siunmary of the writer's general views about tho proper functions of the Calcutta 
University with regard to the educational needs of Bengal is given below, even though it 
necessarily repeats many everyday commonplaces of educational theory. (These intro- 
ductory observations must be kept in view in considering the replies given.) 

University education has its origin everywhere in the social necessity of training men 
for the higher professions. Later on tho training of citizens is perceived to bo one of the 
main businesses of a university. Along with these two, the ideal of the discovery of truth 
for its own sake forms an essential aspect of university education. 

Thus we have : — 

(а) The idea that the University ‘‘ exist for the purpose of training men in those 

studies which lead not to a particular calling, but to a general view of the 
world and a comprehension of our duty to it. Its ideals are those of character 
and service, but it seeks to establish these ideals mainly by teaching tho pro- 
cess of right thinking. It seeks to turn out citizens whose ability to think 
straight on moral, social, and political questions is, on the whole, higher than 
that of the man who lacks this training.*’ [H. Pritchett ; Carnegie Found- 
ation Report, 1907, page 94.] 

(б) Professional training . — A university in a great centre of population must be 

prepared to provide advanced instruction cf a specialised kind for all classes 
of the community who are willing to receive it.” [London Commission : 
sec. 78, page 38. 
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Professional training . — The rise of the modern English universities indicates this 
need. But it must be remembered that “ no one stands more in need of this training of 
good citizenship than those who are to enter the professions of the lawyer, the phy* 
sician, and the engineer”. 

Ideal of scholarly research for which training must bo scientific, detached, and 
impartial, and even in professional training, knowledge should be pursued “ for its own 
■extension and always with reference to the attainment of truth”. 

Training in citizenship requires corporate social life. This is best seen in the English 
and American college system. 

Professional training , — For this, curricula, examination and study regulations are 
necessary to safeguard the public against unqualified professional men. 

In France the University has been dominated by this interest perhaps to the detriment 
of its other aspects. 

Scholarly research is best fostered by freedom of study and the other characteristic 
development of the modern German university. 

Such being the threefold aspect of the university, the findings of the London Com- 
mission are generally applicable to Bengal. We must have sufiiciont social activity 
in the form of residential colleges, hostels, clubs and fraternities, and living together of 
groups of students. 

We must also have for efficiency in training study regulations, prescribed 
curricula, examinations, and finally for research we must provide personal guidance 
and freedom of study and of teaching and general academic freedom. 

The Londonftbmmhsi oners postulate for efficient work a sound general education, 
requiring a well-organised secondary school system, and homogeneity of the class. 
For the development of social life a university quarter and hostels and soeieties 
are necessary. In order to secure academic freedom a strong professoriate with full 
control of teaching and examinations, and of finance must be secured. 

Social structure in Bengal is essentially polymorphic. Society is not a mer ‘ collection 
of individuals, but is a real organic synthesis of a largo number of varymgly differentiated 
social groups each enjoying a certain amount of autonomy consistent with its general 
position in the social organism. In educational matters society occupied the position 
of the modern state. 

Students^ Used to live together at the house of the professor, thus securing a degree of 
social life and personal guidance never attainable under modern conditions. Education 
was specific ; priests, judges and law -givers, teachers, all received sound theoretical and 
practical training in their respective professions. Technical and industrial education 
were in the hands of the trade-guilds and caste groups, ensuring highly specialised and effi- 
cient training through a woll-organised system of apprenticeship. Education was thus 
wholly free, it being considered the duty of society to maintain ail students. Students 
thus lived in close touch with society and the daily life of the people ; they were obliged 
to help their teachers, who were most often also priests, in the performance of all domestic 
and public ceremonies. The teaching profession was highly respected and attracted the 
best minds of the period and every teacher of ability would go on with some independent 
work or other as a matter of course. Such was the generally accepted educational theory. 
In actual life this was realised with varying success. 

The educational system was essentially polymorphiCy there being no centralised control. 
No system of examination was ever necessary inasmuch as Education, being the business 
of society, social recognition served to discriminate between all scholars. Degrees used 
to be conferred by the teacher, but in the appraising of the “benefaction” {vidasa) 
all scholars were definitely graded by the socio-educational tradition, most often on the 
relative success of new graduates at public “ disputation ” meetings. 

Thus the salient features are a wholly /ree, highly polymorphic, multicentred, but more 
or less integral and unified, socio-traditional system of education with intimate personal 
guidance and corporate life in which training was essentially specific. There was 
no centralised examination system and academic freedom was complete ; research and 
instruction were closely united and teaching was a highly respected profession. 

English education was introduced by the British Government with the main purpose 
of training up a cla33 orbetter educated officers, interpreters, and lawyers who would help 
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in running the administration more economically. The policy of showing preference in* 
selecting Government officers for persons who had received an English education or had 
done well in examinations was more than once definitely formulated. But Government 
often felt some hesitation in providing for a better education than was actually needful 
in the class of inferior officers it wanted. [The official correspondence of the Principal, 
Medical College, in the late forties definitely shovs this.] Later on, the idea of education 
for its own sake supplanted this bare utilitarian policy. 

But vith the advent of English education, instead of asocial institution, education 
became a State affair. The individual as the subject of the State became the educational 
unit instead of the individual as a member of a socio-economic group. This inevitably 
led to centralised rigid uniformity Government became the supreme regulator in educa- 
tional matters, and so in all the learned professions it became quite obligatory for every 
individual to obtain some insignia from the official system. The examination system 
inevitably followed. Gradually, as education became more and more officialised, tho 
need for university education permeated practically^ t>ll the other professions. Finally, 
as the old socio-economic hierarchiei gradually passed av ay and a new intellectual 
aristocracy of Iho English educated sprang up, it became obligatory on all to have high 
English education in order to have recognition. 

The existing system is a completely centralised bureaucratic examining organisation, 
under Government control, which is complete in the lower stages and quite effective 
in the University. Teaching has degenerated practically into a “ cramming ” for ex- 
amination, and with elaborate and rigid study regulations, “ percentages, ” and transfer 
rules, there is very little of “ academic freedom'’. ^ 

There is very little of corporate life in university education as the whole system is 
out of intimate relationship with the real social and national life of the people. The 
development of hostels in Calcutta show an unfortunate, but marked, tendency towards 
the adoption of soldiers’ barracks, police and cool e linos ideals. 

Research and original investigation were almost completely unknown till very recently. 
The most satisfactory aspect of the Calcutta University is its professional training 
for lawyers and physicians which, on the whole, is quite good. Training for Government 
service and for general clerical work, though indirect, is perhaps even now the main func* 
tion of the University as it stands at present 

The leading motives in educational reconstruction in Bengal may now be summarised. 
The Indian social type is highly olypmorphic, and no educational system can fully meet 
our requirements, which also is not multicentred and poly-scholastic. But the old socio- 
educational tradition having passed away, too early decentralisation would not be bene- 
ficial. 

In the existing conditions of things retention of central systems of examination is in- 
evitable. But the question of control requires very serious consideration. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal not being representative of the people there necessarily exists some diver- 
gence of purpose and function between the “ State ” and the general social life of the- 
people. Complete State control would lead to a too uniform rigid bureaucratic machinery 
which may turn out efficient officers but would cease to have any real social and national 
importance. On the other hand, a complete decentralisation at this stage would lower the 
standard and lead to other serious and grave abuses, chiefly on account of the absence 
of sound educational traditipns in the country. Thus some sort of central control is- 
necessary, but it must not be too official in character, and it must provide and 
encourage a gradually developing plan of decentralisation. Speaking generally, the policy 
of gradual withdrawal from higher education on the part of Government, as recom- 
mended by the Commission in 1882 , was fundamentally right, but its essential condition 
of success was the gradual development of a strong “ non-official ” central control. In 
order to advance towards the Indian ideal of a complete organic unity through the com- 
plex synthesis of highly differentiated, but integral constituent, groups, a centralised 
nucleus, with gradually developing peripheral autonomy, seems the only satisfewtory plan 
to adopt at present. _ 

In order to meet the special needs of Bengal it is necessary to provide a sufficient grada- 
tion in the different examinations, diplomas, and certificates in order to meet the 
requirements of the heterogeneous character of our society. 
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LocaJ conditions being widely varying, our educational institutions must not be 
standardised on too uniform a plan and a considerable amount of local variation should 
be allowed. 

The examination — instructional character of the existing system — has led to a very 
marked centrahsation of all intellectual life in Calcutta with the consequent and almost 
complete impoverishment of the province. In order to attain a strong well-balanced 
national life a redistribution of educational and intellectual life has become urgently 
necessary. 

In order to attain academic freedom, a high respect for the teaching profession must be 
revived. In order to be real it requires close touch with local life. 

Thus a federation, of a grov^ing number of.’ strong, independent, well-developed local 
centres of learning, responding individually to local requirements, yet in its federal 
aspect meeting fully the national needs of the people is the only possible ideal for us. 
This is not immediately attainable, but the present reconstruction must always keep 
this ideal in view, yet not losing sight of the actual limitations inherent in the existing 
order of things. 

A system of incorporations and connections which would allow the growth of local 
centres ultimately leading to this federation is necessary ; conditions in Bengal are at 
present very favourable for this. In other countries a federation (like the Association 
of American universities) can only be established through the joining up of independently 
developed institutions which must necessarily mean, to some extent at least, a mechanical 
process of accretion, while in Bengal only a single university being in existence a more 
highly organic type of evolution by such internal development and gradual sub-division 
is possible. With such an organic evolution wo shall get an increasing specialisation 
with growing co-operation at all stages of development. 

There is another aspect of the educational problem in Bengal which demands atten- 
tion. The University haying become the only gateway to all the higher professions and 
also the touchstone of social status, demand for education is oVi the increase every day. 
Of course, the present growth of university attendance is a matter in which Bengal is 
sharing in a world-wide movement. Still adequate provision must be made to meet 
this growing demand. Development of local centres, at least up to the intermediate 
standard for the present, .seems desirable. But, in order to make local education real, 
it must be allowed a growing degree of autonomy. 

Then, again, the expensive character of university education has already become a 
serious problem. Here decentralisation is only a partial remedy. In the present un- 
developed <?ondition of Bengal the people must look to the State for adequate financial 
appropriation. 

A.S the “ State ” has now replaced “ society ” in educational matters it must be clearly 
recognised that education, to a very great extent is the business of the State. And until 
a new socio- educational tradition is built up the chief share of the financial burden must 
be borne by Government. 

Finally, just a word about the place of university education in our national life. In 
Bengal, while our mind is highly imaginative and our intellect peculiarly subtle, our actual 
social life is wholly circumscribed by conventional custom and completely fettered by 
artificial rules. This divorce of our actual life from the life of our ideas has made us a 
race of neurasthenics. In addition, it is destroying, our intellectual power. At present, 
we are too often content to merely imagine and almost never to really achieve. Our only 
hope lies in a true university education. It must awaken in us a real sense of independence 
in both thought and action. In the University at least there must not remain any trace 
of the divorce between theory and practice ; wo must not merely learn, we must also 
realise ourselves in the University. For us the University must be an abode of reality 
and for thi^i academic freedom must bo complete. 


Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr. H, 

I have no experience of Indian universities other than the Punjab and it may be that 
I am underrating evils and difficulties by reason of the narrowness of my experience. 

VOL. VU 2 a 
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But when I have felt disposed to be pessimistic about Indian universities in general, or 
about the Punjab University in particular, 1 have foimd two useful antidotes. One was 
the history of the mediaeval European universities, which from time to time displayed 
defects and extravagances graver than anything which I find in this country to-day. 
The other is the description, taken from men who knew something of the working of the 
affiliation system sixteen to twenty years ago, of the majority of the Punjab colleges as 
they were then. Whatever there may be (and I dare say there is much) that is wrong in 
the colleges to-day, and however defective and incomplete the function which the 
University exercises in respect to them, there is a very striking improvement, dating, it 
would seem, from the present Universities’ Act. Only in one respect (and that in certain 
colleges alone) is there perhaps any falling off ; in the degree of attention which students 
obtained from teachers (or from the best and most devoted teachers) by reason of the 
larger proportion of teachers to students a generation ago. 

These would be very bad reasons for slackness in the pursuit of reform. But they are 
good reasons for patience and caution in dealing with imiversity questions. There is 
a further reason for caution. Despite the large proportion of nominated fellows, 
a university is largely an autonomous body. The &natc. and the educated and the 
articulate public outside the Senate, are very jealous on the subject of this autonomy. 
Political conditions make it increasingly difficult to drive a imiversity ; though it is still 
possible, in the Punjab at any rate, to lead it. 

The history of the school final examination scheme in the Punjab shows what happens 
when the educated and articulate public takes alarm over a proposal of which it is sus- 
picious. The very name becomes a sort of anathema. The very mention of it becomes 
a sort of trumpet-call to an organised opposition. People cease to analyse the plan, or 
to exercise reason over the consideration over it. I am reminded of what has happened 
in the United States of America by reason of George lll.’s Stamp Act. It has become im- 
possible — seemingly for ever — to raise a revenue in the United States by the equitable 
and convenient method of a stamp on documents. 

There is a danger that too emphatic insistence upon the control of Government over 
the University, or upon the control of the University over the colleges, or upon the raising 
of standards (which are already going up steadily), or upon the limitation of the number 
of students, or upon the need of palliating the external examination by reference to the 
colleges or the teachers*, or upon the evils of the existing connection between the University 
and the external colleges, or upon the need of increased expenditure by colleges or by 
students, will place x^^oposals of university reform in the category of things to which the 
public will not listen. These things can be attained — again, I would say, in ^he Punjab 
at any rate — gradually and peacetxbly, by the differentiation of students according to 
capacity, and by the encouragement of the centripetal forces, ujxin which I have laid 
stress above. 

On one further point I should like to be permitted to lay emphasis. There is no sound 
reason for uniform legislature on the subject of universities for the whole of India. It is 
certain that, in this as in so many other respects, different provinces stand at widely 
separated points. What is good for one is not necessarily good for another. Moreover, 
very undesirable delay in the adjustment of machinery may be entailed by the need of 
amending an Imperial Act for the sake of a local requirement. For instance, the 
University of the Punjab is now held up in its arrangements. for the creation of a full 
agricultural faculty, with power to elect syndics to the executive body, by conditions 
with which, primarily, another provincial university only is concerned, I suggest that 
each university should have its own statute. 


Milligan, J. A. 


There should be only one university in Calcutta exercising the dual functions of 
an affiliating and a teaching university. The teaching side should be develop- 
ed on a large scale ; and degrees should be granted to candidates from approved colleges. 

* The Indian parent and the Indian student are very , suspicious of anything which looks like a discretion- 
ary authority. They fear abuses, caprices, and corrupt favour and Influence. 
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I suggest that the B. A. degree bo confined to students of the Calcutta University itself — 
after the development of its teaching side has been accomplished — while a new degree, 
say LL. B., be instituted for others who produce such certificates from approved colleges 
as may be deemed necessary. A similar duality might be carried through ail the schools 
composing the University. 

Simultaneously, a greater measure of autonomy might bo conceded to affiliated 
colleges. 

The separation of a “ modern side ” in high schools seems desirable, but competent 
teachers are lacking. In the suggested modifications of the intermediate course a suitable 
■ training for “ modern side ” teachers could bo provided ; and this new intermediate 
course might be so framed as to offer pupils from the “ modern side ” of high schools a 
curriculum of advanced studies fitting them for business life. It might culminate in the 
grant of a diploma which would be a valuable testimonial in the eyes of business men. 


Missionaries, Anglican. 


Conditions which we, the undersigned, believe are essential for the duo maintenance 
of the status and individuality of a mission college attached to a teaching and autonomous 
university are : — 

(a) The unity and corporate life of the college must bo effectively safeguarded. In 

many cases this can best bo secured by makmg the college predominantly resid- 
ential. 

[b] The internal discipline of the college must bo entirely in the hands of the college 

authorities, and uiiivei sit3'^ arrangements must not be such as will render the 
maintenance of cither its corporate life or dihciplino a matter of serious difficulty ; 
e.g.t it has been suggested that one of the methods by which the unity of the 
college can bo secured is by the daily assembling of the students. The timings 
of university lectures must not accordingly be such as to render this imposbible. 
<c) The direction of the students’ studies must bo in the hands of the college author- 
ities; c.g.. It in they who will, subject to the general miiversity regulations, 
determine what lectures, whether university or otherv\ise, each student will attend. 
(d) Complete fr^^dom in all matters of moral and religious instruction must be left 
to the college authorities. 

{c) Should the administration of the Univer.sit^' be vested in a general court, the prin- 
cipal and, possibly, a second representative ot the college, should have places 
thereon. If further special executive functions are delegated to a smaller body 
some representative of the constituent colleges of the University elected by 
the principals of those colleges should bo included among its members. 

(f) Such share in University appointments shall be accorded to the members of the 
college staff as their qualifications entitle them to. This privilege shall be 
secured to them in common with other colleges by the right of appeal to some 
external authority independent of the University. 

F. CHOTA NAGPUR. 

S. K. RUDRA. 

P. N. F. YOUNG. 
GARFIELD WILLIAMS. 

W, H. G, HOOIES. 

T. E. T. SHORE. 


Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chunder. 

Before I take up the questions individually I should like to discuss very shortly the 
question of the functions and necessities of universities in a civilised society. To 
my mind the following three objects of training stand out prominently : — 

(a) For master minds and persons of very high intellect knowledge and scholarship, 

2o2 
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(i;) For testing the knowledge of a large number of candidates on the basis of 
standardised examinations. 

(c) For advance of higher vocational knowledge suitable to the needs of particular 
countries. 

For these three types it may perhaps be permissible to cite the universities- of 
Oxford, London, and Manchester as illustrations. Of course, the needs of England in 
those three respects may not be the same as those of Bengal. I would, therefore, 
confine iny attention to the needs of Bengal with reference to the aforesaid three types. 

As regards (a),. I would like to point out that suitable men of' this typo would 
obviously be comparatively few and for the proper development of this type a few first- 
rate residential colleges with first-rate professors and a comparatively small number 
of students of high merit are necessary. An attempt to mould a large number of 
students who by their inclination and intellectual equipment are not suitable material 
for this type of development is likely to jeopardise the object in view. Such an attempt 
is likely to bring down the highest materials to a dead level of mediocrity, and as 
residential colleges are bound to be far more expensive, such an attempt will also 
prove a dead weight on financial grounds as well. 

As to (b), regard being had to the comparative poverty of our student classes and 
to the keen and laudable desire of a largo number of our youths to go in for university 
education, it is necessary to have standardised examinations in which a comparatively 
large number of students can appear. These students should bo trained in various 
colleges which conform to certain standards laid down by the University. In laying 
down such standards the comparative poverty of our students and our community 
must always be kept iu view. And, while, on the one hand, the standards should be 
such as to ensure the development of knowledge and intellect of our students to a 
reasonable degree, “^it must nob be so high as to keep out a large number of keen and 
earnest students on the ground of too high a standard of intellectual attainment or 
financial requirement for the equipment of such colleges. The standard of equipment 
for these students should be ability to follow and appreciate intelligently the evolu- 
tion of the world’s thought and knowledge in all its aspects. Whereas the aim in 
view of t 3 *pc (a) should be to add to the world’s knowledge, to initiate, and not merely 
to follow, the evolution of thought and knowledge, and to produce, if possible, master 
minds who, one may be permitted to hope, wdll leave their mark in the evolution of 
the world’s thought and knowledge. 

As to (c), it may be pointed out that this type is non-exist(^t in the present 
University system so far as agriculture, commerce, and industries are concerned.* As 
regards professional avocations it is absolutely inadequate so far as the requirements 
of medicine and engineering go. The University should confine itself to the 
theoretical and the higher practical side of vocational studies. I am also of 
opinion that the theoretical and the higher practical side of vocational training (and 
that is the legitimate sphere of the University) cannot grow satisfactorily unless 
arrangement is made simultaneously for a much larger growth of the more practical 
and the lower theoretical vocational training. To illustrate my proposition I say that if 
I recommend the starting of a college for higher racchanioal and electrical engineering 
I would suggest that on or about the time when such college is started at least ten or 
twelve institutions should be started where students can learn on the theoretical side the 
results of scientific truth, and not the reasons therefor, and on the practical side how to 
produce finished articles by the application of the results of such truths. The function 
of the latter institution will be to turn out supervisors, skilled labourers, and artisans 
of superior type, and of the former tcachens, investigators, and heads of departments. 
The institutions for lower and higher vocational training must co-exist and grow side 
by side. Upon the existence and the growth of the one depends the success of the 
other and vice versd. It is also very necessary that the University should keep itself 
in close touch with, though it should have nothing to do with the actual control of 
the practical and lower theoretical training in different vocational studies. I shall 
explain fully my ideas about the position which the University should occupy wnth 
regard to these studies. Taking the study of medicine as an illustration, I may point 
out that our province requires about 1,500 to 2,000 medical graduates and, sav, about 
20,CKX) medical assistants passed out of medical schools. T would suggest that the 
control of the training of these medical assistants should be in the hands of a medical 
education board which should be closely associated with the University. I suggest 
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that the existing medical graduatees who pay a minimum registration fee should elect 
about half the members of the proposed Medical Education Board; the other half should 
be taken from the University as also from the experts appointed by Government. 

The reasons for this suggested close connection between the University and the 
proposed board are those : — 

(i) Those who obtain high vocational training through the University would 

naturally be the teachers of those who obtain low'er vocational training 
through the Education Board, and it would be desirable to have a com- 
mon link in the shape of a number of common members between the two 
bodies. 

(ii) The higher vocationally trained men would be interpreters of western know- 

ledge for the lower vocationally trained men who will accept the results 
of such knowledge in an intelligent w'ay and wdio may not have the capa- 
city or equipment to investigate into the reasons themselves. 

(iii) The lower vocationally trained men who, it is expected, will spread them- 

selves all over the province will, it is hoped, collect the data and materials 
for investigation and some of the higher vocationally trained men will, it 
is hoped, be able to carry on investigation on the special problems of the 
province on the basis of the data and materials so collected. For these 
and various other reasons it is very necessary that there should be a close 
connection betw^een the two bodies and the success of one would depend 
much upon the success of the other. 

My ideas about the co-relation of the higher with the lower vocational training 
apply equally to industrial, agricultural, and commercial engineering and technical 
education. 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur. 

Before answering the questions in their order, it is necessary that I should state what 
1 understand to be the functions of an efficient modern university, the main difficulties 
underlying tlio system in vogue in India, and wliat are the essential needs of the situa- 
tion whicii must be met in order that the reforms suggested by the questions might be 
successfully carried out. The present system has undoubtedly done valuable service 
in the past, but it is clear that for some time it has been out of touch with the require- 
ments of modern life. Obviously, a system of university education, which results in the 
training that is given being dissociated from, or found inadequate to meet, the needs of 
life understood in a comprehensive sense, has to bo discarded or so moulded as to enable 
it to serve its proper purpose. The scope of the Indian universities is extremely narrow, 
an4 it can hardly even be said that they pursue any conscious definite aim. An up-to- 
date university slioiild press into its service all that there is in literatures, sciences and 
arts and in actual life, calculated to develope the student’s pou er of thought and action, 
his ability to co-operate and to organise so that he may add to the intellectual, moral 
and material resources of his country and the world, and bo a true leader of his people. 
University education can have little value if it does not succeed in liberating the student’s 
mind and moral nature from the narrow traditions of tlio ])ast and the liarmful preju- 
dices of his surroundings, and in fully developing in him the sense of social justice and 
responsibility, or if it does not instill in him the courage to live a full life and to enable 
those around him to live such a life. The aim of an Indian university should be to create 
an academic atmosphere in harmony with the above ideal. For the Indian student ‘ the 
dim shades of the cloisters ’ are not so much needed as the inspiration of the workshop 
and the factory, above all he should be made to realise, w ith the energy of faith, the teach- 
ing of science and experience that the miseries, sordidness and inefficiency that surround 
him are not inevitable, but are mainly the product of social mis-arrangements capable 
of being set right. 

For such work we want not only professors of first-rate ability and of recognised 
standing in their particular branches for learning, but also tutors able not merely to guide 
the students in their studies, but willing to stimulate in them noble ambitions. The 
Indian universities are bodies devised mainly for conducting examinations, the colleges 
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alone being entrusted with the duty of teaching and training. But very few of the colleges 
could be said to be adequately staffed in the above sense. A transfer of responsibility 
from tlie colleges to the University and a re-moulding of the system of higher education 
cannot by itself achieve the desired result, unless proper means are in the first place devised 
for ensuring a supply of professors and tutors of the requisite calibre. The question 
vas recently considered by the Public Services Commission and, as a member of that 
Commission, I have already made certain suggestions. I wish only to add that we must 
recognise that as a result of the war, it will be impossible for India to secure in sufficient 
numbers the desired class of teachers from England. But she should be prepared to 
spare for the benefit of India at least a few teachers of established reputation who have 
made important contributions to different branches of learning, and we on our part must 
be ready to offer such men every reasonable inducement to carry on their work hero. We 
should also want some capable young educationists from England for tutorial work, but 
too miicli care cannot be taken in their selection. India must, how ever, be able to rely 
mainly on her own resources in this connection. But as Indian universities will doubt- 
less require time to reach the ^standard of the older universities of England;, it will bo 
necessary for sometime yet to come to send a number of capable Indian students to- 
England for a course of further training with a view to tlieir oinploymont in the Educa- 
tion Department. Tliou a considerable outlay of money must be faced by the Gov- 
ernment and tlio public in providing and com])Ieting the necessary equipment of a 
modern university, i.c., up-to-date laboratories, libraries, museums, etc. The fact 
must alvso be frankly recognised that there w ill be no sense of reality about any scheme of 
university education so long as the o})portmntie.s of civic life are not in harmony with it. 
We must proceed in the hoj)e that such harmony w'ill be established and that the labour of 
this Commission will be co-ordinated with the contemplated jiolitical and industrial re- 
organisation, The conditions of the times make it clear that it will be for the go#d not 
only of humanity but the British Ihnpire itself that the talent and moral energy of the 
people of India should bo fully devolo} ed and utilised in the future ordering of human 
life along more stable comprehensive and har!iioniou.s lines. 


Rajshahi Association, Rajshahi. 

The Rajshahi College should be self-contained and arrangements should be made 
lor the teaching of law and the M. A. in important subjects such as mathematics, his- 
tory, philosophy, Sanskrit, etc. 

University education should include teaching in agriculture, sericulture, applied 
chemistry, commerce, etc., and with reference to local conditions arrangements should 
bo made in important colleges for the teaching of one or more of these subjects. 
Taking into consideration the special resources of Rajshahi, special aiTangoments- 
should be made in the Rajshahi College for the teaching of agriculture, sericulture and 
tinctorial chemistry. The industrial and sericultural schools of this town should be 
developed in the light of the above suggestion and made a part of the Rajshahi 
College. 

The Govermng Body of the college should bo extended by the inclusion of represen- 
tatives from the people. The Government should sanction, as nearly as possible an 
equal amount per head of students in all Government colleges irrespective of private 
donations and allow autonomy in the management of the college, the selection of 
professors and subjects of study and the exjiaiision of the college. This is likely to 
promote the healthy grow th of the college and create in the minds of the people a 
genuine desire to make munificent donations, facilitating the spread of education. 
For w ant of such autonomy the college has lost many promised rich donations. 
The scheme for the expansion of the college by the opening of the B. L. classes and 
M. A. classes in some subjects drawn up by the governing body could not therefore 
I e given effect to and no remedy could be made for the deterioration of the teaching 
staff caused by the transfer of eminent professors and for the enhancement of foe rates 
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without any corresponding benefit to the college and for the Government spending only 
a very small amount on the Rajshahi College in proportion to that spent on other 
colleges. 


Ri^MAN, C. V. 

For twelve years, I have been a keenly critical and disinterested observer of Indian 
educational progress, specially of scientific progress, and the conviction has gradually 
impressed itself upon me that the forces that make for progress in India find themselves 
up against an opposition which, though microscopic in numbers, is so insiduous and 
thoroughly organised that it is able at every turn to thwart and suppress Indian aspira- 
tions for advancement. I wish to put before the Commission the evidence whieh has led 
me to arnve at this conclusion, and to offer such suggestions as appear to me suitable to 
ensure the success of the factors which make for progress. The Commission will forgive 
me if my desire for the advancement of India in the scientific world leads me to be out- 
spoken. 

The essential condition for progress in the educational sphere is. that there should be 
an honest attempt to make the best of the educational material that offers itself for 
training, to stimulate the intellect of the country to do its best in the resi^iective 
spheres for which it is most fitted, and to offer every possible* encouragement to those who 
give indication of special abilities. This attitude of helpful sympathy should, it is neces- 
sary, begin at the very bottom of tho educational ladder, to enable the aspirant for intel- 
lectual advancement to ascend, rung by rung, as far as he can. Not infrequently we 
find that talent and genius manifest themselves not early in age, but only at a later stage, 
when their iiossessor comes into an atmosphere to which he finds himself attuned and 
meets with ideas which set on fire his latent activities. All this may seem very obvious 
to the educationist, but in practice we find in India a precisely contrary policy urged, 
supjiorted, and even carried into action by those in power. We find exponents of the 
policy of suppression both in and outside the Calcutta University, but they are most free 
to work their will in centres of reaetioii such as the Madras University, of which I have 
personal knowledge. For years past, we fin.l in some of the Indian universities, parti- 
cularly Madras, Allahabad, and formerly even at Calcutta, a deliberate policy has been 
pursued of stifling educational advancement by imposing artificial standards of examina- 
tion at every stage, repressing the expansion of latent abilities, refusing permission to 
candidates to take up honours courses, withholding facilities for research, and by keeping 
research scholarships unawarded. The evidence for this statement is indubitable, but it 
13 only with great reluctance and in view of the iieces.sity of putting the Comirussion in 
iKissession of all the facts that I bring them to notice. 

Year after year, in some of tho Indian universities above mentioned, we have tlie 
repetition of tho scandalous sight of a huge iicrcentage of failure.s m the University ex- 
aminations. This is only one symptom and the external manifestation of the reactionary 
forces that I have mentioned. I have no hesitation in saying that if the percentage of 
passes and failures in the university examinations at Madras were exactly reversed, we 
would have a truer representation of the intellectual calibre of the students of tlio Madras 
University. Numerous instances arc within my personal knowledge in which candidates of 
real ability, who Would in any of the world’s universities have obtained high distinctiofis, 
have been most unjustifiably ploughed, and have been driven to mental despair even to 
the point of suicide. It will not surprise the Commission to be told that S. Ramaniijam, 
whom an English Journal of {Science has hailed as “ a star of the first magnitude in the 
mathematical firmament,” appeared at the intermediate examination of the Madras 
University more than once and failed to get through. This was not a ca.se of mere eccen- 
tricity of genius. Hundreds of cases can be cited in which candidates of real ability 
have been shut out from the universities by most arbitrary and unsympathetic standards 
of examination, whose only object seems to have been to keep out the fit equally with the 
unfit. Wo find the same tale repeated when we come to consider the treatment that 
tho pujiils receive inside the portals of the University. The keynote of education is s\ m- 
pathy ; without it, the ablest teacher can only prove a miserable failure. In the adminis- 
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tration of our colleges and universities, wo find the very reverse of sympathy put into 
practice. The breaking of the spirit of the ambitious student who wishes to take up an 
honours course, but is refused permission, or woise still is allowed in and then kicked out 
after summary trial, is an event of regular occurrence in tho Madras University. It is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a science student in Madras 
to got into the honours ecmrsc. His treatment after ho secures his degree is even worse. 
IScholarships in the University are asked for only to be refused. I know of two ins- 
tances where candidates with high distinction in physics and anxious to midertake 
research were refused assistance. 

I have brought all tins tc notice because I believe that the policy which actuates 
the men who are responsible for these things is seriously detrimental to the real efficiency 
of our universities, and that there is a real danger that false standards may be set up 
v\hieh would succeed in giving a set back to progress m the one University in India that 
can claim to raise its head as a real centre of learning, I mean, the Calcutta University. In 
my memorandum on the Calcutta School of Physical have shown that in my own 
subject, we have now in the Calcutta University an organisation of the highest type 
which has spread its activity over the different branches of physics, and is making its 
influence felt in the progress of the science. It is unnecessary for me to repeat hero the 
facts and figures that are already set out in that me uorandum. 1 wish only to bring to 
the notice of the Commission certain further references that prove that tho Calcutta 
School of Physics is a real and growing force in the scientific world. In the Physical 
Review for November 1917, which has just come to hand, will bo found a paper by two 
Amerio<in physicists in which they find occasion to refer five times to tho work of a 
physicist of tho Calcutta School. This is only the latest of a long list of instances of 
recognition that our work has met with abroad. On page 292 of Nature of the 13th 
December, 1917, which has just come to hand, will b(i found an editorial article 
on “Science in India” which deals with tho work of the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, and makes a complimentary reference to the work of two physicists 
of the Calcutta School. On page 284 of the same issue, .will be found published a long 
communication by another member of the same school, in which he has criticised 
Dr. L. Silberstein who is a physicist of international reputation. Tho Philosophical 
Magazine for January 1918 which is a double number and of which about one third 
consists of pa{.ers contributed by Calcutta physicists is a sigmficant reminder of 
their work, A well-known EnglLshu an who is a fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
writes to me in a letter referring to the organisation of which I am the head, “ I do not 
know' of any school which has tiie energy and ability of that at Calcutta. I say all this 
not in a 8i)irit of solf-gratulation but in order to prove that the ideals on which the Calcutta 
University has worked for the past ten years have shown their true worth. As I men- 
tioned in my address at the Science Association last November a tree is known by its 
fruit ; a university that produces the solid fruit of research has furnished the best proof 
that it is 0 sound tree and a good one. The tree that does not bear fruits should be cut 
down and burnt. There is no university in India that can point towards such a distin- 
guished record as the Calcutta University and the reason for this is to be found in the 
fact that other universities arc run on fundamentally wrong lines, as already indicated. 
If the energies and aspirations of the alumni are stifled at the very outset by wholesale 
slaughters in the examinations and by repression m the later stages, how is an output 
of research to become possible ? In other universities, we find teachers, some of whom 
perliaps are not without ability, but who are not particularly anxious to see their 
students excel them, and find it easy to supply the necessary discouragement. The 
general level of ability of the men occupying positions in the Indian educational service 
is very low. Even in the isolati d cases, of recent years, where men in the service have 
done research, their output is of negligible importance, and the few papers published 
by them in my subject have been nearly always ignored by the physical bibliogra- 
phies. Others there are whose sole claim to distinction is the ability to ^let question 
papers which they would be unable to answer themselves, and it is men of this type 
who wish to be the institutors of a pretended standard of efficiency. Real intellectual 
efficiency both in educational work and outside it, lies not in the ability to set impos- 
sible question papers, nor even to answer them within impossible limits of time 
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but in originality, the capacity to fire others with enthusiasm and energy, to communi- 
cate that zeal for truth and knowledge, which is tho essence of university education. 
A single original thought is worth much more than the ability to set or answer hundreds 
of examination papers. And the Calcutta University has shown by tho successful develop- 
ment of several schools of research in various subjects in the past few years, that it is head 
and shoulders above the other Indian universities in its methods -and ideals. 

So far I have reviewed tho existing position in general terms. I now proceed to 
specific suggestions. India’s greatest need to-day is that education should both rise 
and spread ; the two processes arc interdependent and cannot be divorced from each 
other. Success can only be aoineved if the policy of uplift is adopted as opposed to the 
policy of repression that unfortunately for India is now in full swing almost everywhere. 
I respectfully submit that tho greatest service that tho Calcutta University Commissiou 
can render to the cause of Indian education is to express itself emphatically on this point. 
There are Indians in India who arc willing and able to shoulder the great burden of raising 
the intellectual level of their own countrymen. And it is they alone, with their intimate 
knowledge of the psychology of the Indian mind, that successfully undertake thi^ 
great task. If India is to make herself felt in the intellectual world, it is necessary that 
every one of her sons should find it possible to rise to the full height of endeavour for 
which his abilities fit him and this is only possible if in the low'cr stages a helping hand is 
freely extended to every one who wishes to rise higher. The control of admission to the 
universities should rest solely with the universities themselves, and tho control of the 
universities should vest entirely in the hands of Indian teachers, Indian professionals, 
and Indian business men. 

In my replies to the interrogatory issued by the University Commission, I have 
pointed out that Indians have been far more successful than anyone else in creating 
scliools of research in their own country. This leads me on to remark that a most urgent 
need for educational progress is that the work of higher university teaching in India 
should be entrusted mainly, if not entirely, to Indian teachers. If the Calcutta University 
Commission docs not express itself clearly on this point, I respectfully venture to think 
that its labours will have been in vain. We have had sixty years exj;>erienco of a different 
policy, and that*exi>ericnce has demonstrated the egregious absurdity of expecting any 
wide development of research work, unless higher teaching is turned over to Indian hands 
Japan, after a short preliminary period of training, turned over the work of carrying on 
her universities to her own sons, and in this wo S3e the reason for the strong position that 
Japan occupies in the scientific world to-day. India would eclipse not merely Japan 
but most of tho European countries as well in research, if only tho sons of her soil had fair 
play. I express this os an opinion formed on mature and deliberate consideration. We 
cannot possibly expect Indian students to do their best, unless they find their own country- 
men above them succeeding in research and rising in the estimation of the intellectual 
world. From this iioint of view, I have no hesitation in saying that one Indian teachei 
flucccssfnl in research j.s worth more to India than a hundred outsiders, good, bad, oi 
indifferent. 

I wish to bring to notice the urgent need of the University (’ollege of Science foi 
a liberal money grant to enable us to provide the building of residential accommodation 
for the chief professors and assistants, the addition of the laboratory and library 
equipment, wliich is urgently required, increasing the pay of deserving assistant pro- 
fessors and teachers, and additional research scholarships, 

II. 

1 wish to emphasise the vioAv expressed by me that £800 per annum or Rs. 1 ,000 pel 
mouth,, together with residential accommodation w herever possible, would bo suflicien 
for any person with academical habits and disposition to live comfortably at Calcutta 
Those are the emoluments attached to most of the professorships at Calcutta paid froir 
the University chest, some of w hich ‘ are hold by Indians who have succeeded in socurinj 
an international reputation by their original work. It is unnecessary in tho presen 
conditions to offer more, even if a poor country like India with its teeming million i 
of population sunk in poverty and wretchedness could afford to do so, which ] 
respectfully venture to think is not tho case. I would very strongly deprecate any attomp 
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to create chairs on specially high rates of pay intended to be held by men who are not 
Indiana. If any attempt were made in this direction, it would bo the surest Way to convert 
the Calcutta University from a centre of beneficent academic activity into an arena for 
violent political aninrositios ; such invidious distinction would, I respectfully submit, 
bo entirely opposed to the true academic spirit which puts all iuen on a level determined 
solely by their academic merit. 1 v isb also to emphasise the view expressed by mo that 
appointments to new chairs < reated in the University should rest in the hands of the 
teachers and others already in the University, and not of Government. Contact with 
eminent lorcign men of science, which is undoubtedly desirable in the interests of 
academic efficiency, would be best secured in the way in which it is secured in other 
countries of the world, that is, by inviting distinguished men of science to come over 
for short periods to deliver courses of lectures and to mix with us freely, and also, if 
foreign universities will agree to it, by exchanging professors for one or more academio 
teims. 

I wish to amplify my views regarding political activity in the universities. A 
university constituted on sound academic lines and in which men find the strength 
of their position directly proportional to their academic merit would bo incapable of 
any activity deleterious to the best intc^rests of the country. It is impossible to separate 
university training in paiticular branches of knowledge from the broad training for 
citizenship of the country and the imipire which every university should impart. 1 
venture to express my complete confidence in the future of Indian universities, 
provided Indians find that in their own country they meet with fair play and do not 
find any door to honourable eraployinent barred against them. 

I would very respectfully request that the Calcutta University Commission take 
serious notice of the conditions existing in other Indian universities as compared with 
those in Biitihli and foreign universities in regard to the following matters : — 

{a) The proportion of men wffio after being two years in the University are turned out 
on the allegation that they are unfit to continue further progress. 

{h) The proportion of men who are permitted to take up honours courses as dibtin- 
gULshed from an ordinary pass course. 

(c) The proportion of men who, as the result of the university examinations, are 

arranged in the first, second and third classes or plucked for their degrees. 

(d) The proportion of men who, after entering the University, arc allow^cd to proceed 

to research work. 

It w ill be found that in all these respects the Calcutta University stands far ahead 
of the other Indian universities, and that the facts as regards the other Indian universities 
seriously suggest that the management m some of these universities is in deliberate 
opposition to Indian aspirations for advancement. 


Kainniohiiii Library Conference. 

Note on the reorganuation of Cakntia University. 

It is but natural that any discussion on the modern system of education in 
Bengal should begin Avith a ref ei cnee to Baja Kammohun Roy’s famous letter to Lord 
Amherst, advocating tluo introduction of English education. Lord William Bentinck by 
accepting the proposal gave a great impetus to English education in this country. 
In tlie working out of the principle, however, the Government officials wore more alive 
to their own requirements for pur|X)sos of administration than to those of the people. 
This ied, during the pre- university period, to turning out in the main clerks and subor- 
dinate officials. It must be admitted, however, that the Bentinck circular was attended 
A\ ith satisfactory results in the libtTalising of thought and culture among those who' 
imbibed the spirit of wcsti'rn education. Then came the University in 1868 with 
The advancement of learning ” as its ideal. It was indeed a step further in the- 
development of education on western lino.s. The subsequent modificatmns of the Act 
of 1858 did not materially effect the ideal. We have every reason to be grateful fer 
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the benefits derived from university education. Tho contact \v ith the noble thoughts 
crystalised in the western literature has had its beneficial effects upon the Indian 
mind, and the knowledge of the physical sciences has been to the best mterosts of the 
intellectual if not the material advancement of our people. The University has given 
us some ot our most able leaders of thought in various fields of life, particularly, 
education, law, and medicine. 

Unfortunately, however, the present system is not free from defects of a serious 
nature. The most glaring of thobe delects arc mentioned below : — 

{ji) The entire trend of the present sjstem has been in the dinction of prominence 
on the litcrar3'' side, to the neglect ot the other and equally important aspects 
^ of education. This is due largely to the one sided ideal which the Calcutta 
University has placed before itself. The advancement of learnino is, ut course, 
the most important function ot tho University ; but it has to be remembered 
that in every countrj' it is only the few who pursue knowledge tor know- 
ledge’s sake. 

{h) The existing system of nmversity education does not as a rule, help to dcvelope 
in graduates the power ot mdepeiideiit thinking to tho extent that is desired. 
Tho ideal of tho University has made it inattentive to the industrial and 
commercial needs of tho country. 

(c) The entire scheme of education — primary, secondarv', higher, industrial, and 
technical — as imparted in Bengal by the University, the Education Depart- 
ment and other bodies is hardly sufficient to meet the requnemeuts of tho 
country. It does not even provide the various departmenth of the Govern- 
ment, tho municipalities, district boards and other public bodies with all 
the kinds of officers and men required for the jiublic services. It is 
scarcely necessary’ to refer to tlic absence of any provision for supplying 
railway and other workshops, factories, and business houses with their 
managers, experts and foiemen. 

. (d) Moral training and physical education do not at jirosent find anj' place in tho 

existing system. 

(e) When wo think of the reined\^ to theso defects we are forcibly icminded of the 
peculiar circumstances which prevail in this coiintr}’. The ver\" first diffi- 
culty in the way of finding a .solulion is the fact that the Government 
officials do not, and cannot, fully represent the views and interests of the 
entire community ; they are British iii spirit and are more or less guided by 
the interests of the ruling race. This brings us to the question of a rational 
scheme of control in matters educational. The entire- control of education in 
every stage — elementary, secondary and higher — and of cver\' description — 
general, technical, and commercial — should lio placed und( r one bodj', mainly 
composed of persons conversant with edueational needs and ideals and repre- 
senting tho various interests of the country'. The inspection of schools and 
colleges, the formulation of curricula, the enforcement of rules and regulations 
and the .allocation of funds should bo made by this body. This may be the 
University itself, re-organised to suit the expanded scope of its duties and 
responsibilities. This bod\" should be freed from interference by tho Govern- 
ment departments, and the entire State exjiondituro on education should be 
placed under its control on the usual conditions of proper accounts and audit, 
la advocating this form of control we are icmindcd of the remarkablo speech 
delivered by His Excellency Lord Chelmsford at the opening of the Simla 
conference of Directors of Public Instruction held last August. His Lordship 
emphatically asserted that the educational policy of tho Goveriimont should 
be based entirely on educational — and not political— considerations. 

(/) The true functions of a university are indicated in tho Report of tho London 
University Commission which saj-s “The University fulfils its end for the 
nation and the world partly by the advancement of learning, but partly 
also by sending out into many of the different paths of life a constant 
stream of men and women w ho have been trained b\^ its teaching and 
influenced by its life.” Tho best endeavour should be made to provide the 
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highest training within the borders of tho country and to promote independent 
thinking and research work in the various branches of knowledge. 

Tho creation of the proper atmosphere in the centres of education is a factor 
that should bo kept in view in organising education in all its grades. Situated 
as u 0 are, university education is a necessity to us, and not a luxury. And 
as the university stamp in the form of certificates, diplomas, and degrees is 
the only passport to service under the Government as well as other bodies, 
every precaution should bo taken to extend the scope and field of imiversity 
education and make it accessible to all classes of people, rich and poor, high 
and low. The moral and physical sides ought not to be neglected in any way, 
but proper arrangcnient should be made for the moral training and physical 
education of our young men. 

ig) As a necessary consequence all branches of knowledge, pure and applied, 
should bo taught under the auspices of the University and should at every 
stage be controlled by tho University through properly organised com- 
mittees or councils. Agriculture, manufactures, industries, chemistry, civil, 
mechanical and electrical engineering, and commercial training should be 
included m tho curriculum of the Universit}’, with tlie proviso that the applied 
portion of every science should be based on an adequate knowledge of the 
pure side. The courses of studies for general education from tho elementary 
to the highest stage, and tecdmological instruction in all its grades should 
be prescribed by the University. 

{h) The University being a body of experts, all examinations in addition to those for 
University certificates, diplomas and degrees, such as those for posts under 
the Government, municipalities, district boards, should bo conducted b3' 
the University. In particular, wo would strongly oppose the institution of 
a school final examination under the control of a Government department. 
Tho rigidity of tho system of examinations ought to be modified. The 
range of studies for tho matriculation and intoimediato examinations ought 
to bo wide so as to ensure tho possession by every student of an elementary 
knowledge of some of tho most important subjects, but every student should 
not bo com 2 oiled to pass in all the subjects in order to be declared successful. 
Failure in one or two subjects in any examination should not 2^revont a 
student from going up for higher studios in subjects in which ho has shown 
proficiency so as to get certificates in these subjects only. This will prevent 
the serious wastage of tho intellectual resources of the countrj'^ and open 
careers to many young men \fho otherwise would swell the ranks of the 
useless and discontented members of society. 

(i) The teaching profession is iicrliaps the worst in this country in tho matter 
of pay and 2>rospects. An earnest effort should be made to im2'>rove the status 
of the teachers and iilaco them above want. The ancient ideal of bestowing 
the boon of education is of tho highest siiiritual value, and it was made 
possible because of the state supplying the wordly needs of tho teachers. 
In these da^^s of hajd struggle tor existence it would be doing teachers a very 
great injustice if they of all people were requested to take the vow of poverty. 
The very necessity of training themselves and keeping themselves abreast of 
tho times presupposes the iirovision of life above wants which should under 
all circumstances be assured to them. 

U) The home being naturally the best place for tho training of children, it should 
serve as the ideal in providing for tho residence of students. The hostel 
system is unnatural, and where it cannot bo avoided the evil effects shoulc^ 
be minimised by reducing the number of inmates and sweetening the relations 
between the su2ierintendent and the students, 
ijc) (i) The intellectual and financial resources of Calcutta and of tho province 
of Bengal ought to bo properly organised for helping tho diffusion of 
knowledge. The following methods may ho useful in this connection. : — 
(A) All college libraries should have inter-collegiate exchange of standard 
books in all subjects. 
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(B) There should be a central library for old and rare books open to students 
and teachers for reference and research. 

(ii) A proper system of co-ordination should be introduced into the working of such 
institutions as the Museum, the Botanical Cardens, the Zoological Gardens, 
the laboratories and libraries so that they may be available to teachers and 
students alike. 

\iii) Popular university extension lectures should be largely arranged in w’hich the 
medium should, so far as possible, be the vernacular. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati. 

I would recommend a network of universities ; a university for each tract of country 
that differs socially, economically, morally and intellectually from another. A central 
university which caters for the social, moral, economic and intellectual needs of a mis- 
cellaneous people caimot bo a success, for there is a clash of ideals which is the very nega- 
tion of an ideal. 


Satiar, Radhika Lal. 

English education in this country has of late become rather expensive for the middle 
class people who form the bulk of the population. How to impart efficient educatioa 
with the least possible exi)cnditui‘e would bo a problem for tlie consideration of the 
Commission. 

Multitude-’ of similar books of mediocre merit should not be recommended instead of 
standard works which .serve the purpose better, at the same time not much taxing tbo 
over-taxed purse of the poor parents and guardians of the students. In a country where 
plain living and high thinking is the ideal palatial buildings with up-to-date inoderik 
comforts are hardly necessary for accommodating students. 


Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

In order that I may make clear tho constructive suggestions embodied in the- 
replies to these questions, it is nec9.ssary that I attempt, at the risk of some 
repetition, somq, preliminary remarks as to the existing state of affairs, its defects 
and the remedies which may be applied. This general note is intended to connect, 
together tho replies given to the questions. It contains the suggestion of a scheme 
of reorganisation in outline, which renders easier tho task of co-ordinating the detailed 
suggestions given under the questions. 

When affiliating universities wore incorporated in India, the now bodies 
in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were called upon to deal with a manage- 
able number of institutions. Tho University of Calcutta began with ten 
arts colleges. By 189o that university had 97 affiliated colleges At present 
it has, I believe, 55, tho reduction being due to the operation of the Act 
of 1904 and the recent creation of the Patna University The.se colleges vary from 
one another in respect of management, staff, tone, financial condition and method 
of instruction. The control exercised over them by the University is necessarily 
weak. The Act of 1904 sought to make it stronger; its success w'as only partial. 
•The central body is vested with far-reaching powers in respect of affiliation, 
curricula and examination. But the effectiveness of these po'w^ers is limited hr 
tho impossibility of dealing adequately with so large a number of colleges, so 
diversely located and so uneqiial in their educative value. Furthermore, this 
central body is not representative of any single institution or of any homogeneous 
body of teachers. Nor in theory is it representative of any particular locality, 
since it is provincial and even extra-provincial. In practice, it is largely represen- 
tative of Calcutta — ^the Syndicate indeed must consist of members ordinarily resident 
in or near Calcutta. 
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Tlie mam defects inherent in the present system are the following : — 

(a) It IS difficult for the central body to secure that proper standards are 

maintained not merely in teaching, but in such matters as the residence 
of students, etc., in a host of colleges regarding any one of which its 
members as a wWe cannot possess, any special knowledge or interest. 

(b) The standard of examination is set by the weaker institutions, since it is 

difficult for the central body to resist the demands that a reasonable 
percentage of all candidates shall succeed and the disappointment and 
outci*y which are produced by any so-called ‘ slaughter of the innocents.’ 

(c) The spirit of emulation and the desire for self-improvement are thus 

deadened among many of the colleges, since it does not pay to employ an 
expensive staff or invest in costly equipment, when a rival institution 
can manage with, much less and possesses equal privileges of presenting 
its students at examination, and, under an external system of tests, a 
fairly equal chance ol passing them. 

(d) Competition thus becomes unwholesome. It is true that a well-educated 

Bengali will prefer to send his son to a good college, and heuco there is 
great competition for admission to places like the Presidency College. 
But many students lack guidance and look out tor the place where fees 
arc low, attendance feebly enforced and discipline lax. Moreover, the 
demand is greater than can be met in the bettor-found colleges. This 
being .so, large and cheaply run institutions, sometimes of the proprietary 
type, have sprung up for the reception of the growing body of students 
and it ns difficult for the central body to refuse its recognition of them. 

{c) The central body itself is fiee from competition. The universities of India 
have hitherto been only five, each exercising jari.sdiction over a fraction 
of the million square miles which comprise British territory, to say 
nothing of Native States. Recently two other universities have been 
iiicorpoiated in British India and one in a Native State. This will 
make no difference Bodies so widely separated cim exercise little or no 
influence on each other. Nor is there any other kind of effective control. 
The Acts have provided safe-guards, and regulations are subject to 
Government sanction.' But powers are seldom exercised, and regulations 
of themselves cannot produce a standard or a tradition. Public, opinion 
exercises considerable pressure; bub it is pressure in the direction of 
wholesale provision of facilities, easy conditions and lighter tests. The 
parent often regards education as a selective process and university 
courses and examinations in the light of a succession of hurdles , which 
students are required, for no particular reason, to negotiate in the race 
for employment. 

■{f) The affiliating system, especially when organised on a large scale, encourages 
prescriptions tending to uniformity and discourages oiiginality of teach- 
ing and study. 

{g) Thus the affiliated colleges, though varying greatly in value, are driven 
towards a groove and tend to subside into a monotonous mediocrity. 
Some indeed continue much better than others. But it is a struggle to 
do so, and they receive little encouragement. 
iJi) Effective examination is impossible Not merely are the physical diffi- 
culties great, resulting this year in a reiterated break-down of the 
Matriculation; but a purely external test on such a scale is invalid for 
selection and destiuctivc of good educational methods 
(i) Finally, the mass of work thrust upon the University bodies, especially with 
the addition of school recognition, is too great. 

These reinarks are not intended to imply that the affiliating univ^ersity has failed 
in its purpose in India. Though possibly an:)ther and a better system might have 
been devised, that which was adopted was singularly fitted to the conditions of this 
country and has done its work with a considerable mca.sure of success. Any system- 
has its defects These defects become exaggerated in changed circumstances. In 
Bengal, circumstances have now changed; numbeis have increased; the organisa- 
tion has become unwieldy; intellectual development requires a finer mechanism. 

In considering what remedy can be applied, we have to consider the actual 
condition of affairs w’ith which we are faced, the paucity of funds, the undesir- 
ability of sudden dislocation and the necessity of securing an organisation which 
will not prove a mere palliative. The chief conditioning fact is the l^ge number 
of colleges. Some have maintained that these can be reduced to the status of 
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schools. ^ I regard this as out of the question. Existing institutions cannot thus 
summarily be dealt with. Certain ot the colleges should perhaps be so reduced; 
but public opinion and the educational needs of the community necessitate the 
retention of a large number ot these colleges to cater lor local needs. 

The expenditure on secondaiy and collegiate education is already dispiopor- 
tionately huge when compared with that on primary education. The fact is, not 
that the former is excessive, but that the latter is inadequate. Public funds 
contribute £1 34 million towards primary schools, £0*81 million towards secondary 
and collegiate institutions (the figures aro for all-India). Obviously primary 
education has a prior claim on future assignments from Imperial and local resources. 
Higher education will have to depend for its improvement largely upon benefactions 
and fees. The amount which cun be raised from these sources is limited. Any 
scheme framed should have regard to these facts. For, though more liberal support 
is essential to reform, organisation must be such as will husband resources. 

The other two conditions require no explanatory remarks 

The alternative remedies appear to he — 

(i) The introduction of modifications in the present system. 

(ii) The adoption of a federal system, under which many umvcr.sity centres would 

be created associated with a few neighbouring colleges. 

(ill) The gradual introduction of an entirely new t^pe. 

Course (i) would be only a palliative. It was pursued in the legislation of 1904, 
which may bo described as a useful piece of tinkering It is being pursued again 
in the Patna scheme; and, save that the numbei of colleges conceinod is manage- 
able, that scheme does not promise any marked measure ot reform. As to (h), the 
federal system was abandoned in England after a comparatively brief tiial; it 
could not be eflectivoly introduced into Bengal, by leasori of the large number of 
isolated colleges and the paucity of (;entre.s suitable a.s seats of such universities. 
Hence the system, if introduced, would quickly revert to the affiliating type, with 
this difference, that, instead of one university, we should hav'o a scries of such 
bodies, most of them lacking in tln^ iriateiial and the stimulus requisite for the 
leform of the ancillary institutions Cloiir.se (<i/) appeals to be the only one which 
promises real reform and, if cairied out in the uay suggested below, will involve in 
itself no large extra cost (indeed, result in considerable economy of teaching 
energy) and wiU cause no more dislocation than (/) and certainly much less than {li). 

Such a sclieuie might be worked out by the creation of three principal organisations 
— the affiliating university, local universities and a standardising body. These are 
dealt with in turn below. 

It is essential that the mofussil colleges and the affiliating organisation should he 
retained. Objections may bo raised that to do so is to perpetuate a system which is 
now regarded by many as obsolete. But suddenly to abolish the affiliating system 
would do great violence to puldic feeling and, in view of the number of students to be 
dealt with and the area to be covered, would be out of the question. As will presently 
be shown, the affiliating university will exist side by side with a series of local 
universities. It is impossible at present to prophesy into what shape the affiliating 
university may ultimately transform itself. It will suffice for the present if a bold and 
definite step is taken in the direction of reform. The step which is here proposed is 
the formation (described in the next paragraph) of local universities, having no formal 
relation with the affiliating organisation. The difficulties inherent in a dual system of 
this kind are obvious and must bo faced; but they are probably less than the certain 
disadvantages involved either in the present system or in any scheme whicli will confuse 
the idea of the local university with the external examining body; and they may be 
minimised by the expedients presently to be described. . 

Entirely independent local universities should be formed from time to time at 
promising Oentres, such as Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Rajshahi and (let us say) 
Berhampur. It is not pretended that each one of these places is as yet fit to becorne 
a university centre. A beginning may be made at once wdtli Calcutta and Dacca; 
others may follow in due course, as circumstances justify. We must be content with 
modest beginnings. The Dacca scheme hung fire largely because of the heavy initial 
expenditure involved. The principal thing to look to is the existence, at a single 
centre, of capable professors in sufficient number. In the first instance small additions, 
to existing buildings and staff must be regarded as sufficient. Things will then grow; 
apd it is better tha^ they should grow from small beginnings. Other aspects of this 
subject are dealt with under question 4. 
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In pursuance of the views put forward under questions 5 and 16, it is suggested 
that Government should institute examinations for higher posts in the public service. 
So far as possible, the High Court and the medical faculties, possibly also local liodies,. 
should be induced to make use of the same tests. By this means two ends will be 
gained — examinations for employment will be dissociated from examinations of a purely 
university character and a standardising mechanism will be instituted for appraising 
the value of the different universities and counteracting any undesirable tendency to 
develop highly unequal standards of examination. A subsidiary advantage of this- 
plan is that it will provide a species of external control which can be exercised with the 
minimum of friction, because the mere result of the test will react upon inferior 
institutions and w'ill largely absolve Government from the necessity of taking direct 
action in cases of default in any university. The much -needed element of competi- 
tion will bo introduced into the university system; and that competition will be kepA 
on wholesome lines by the existence of an external standai-di&ing agency. 

Having briefly described the three organisations which appear to be necessaiy, 
I now proceed to elaborate the conditions which must characterise each of them in- 
order tliat they may attain success. 

It will be convenient to consider first the conditions essential to the success of the- 
local universities, 

(A) They must be purely teaching universities. Any other arrangement would 

confuse the idea of the teaching university, dissipate the energies of the teach- 
ing staff and the governing bodies and detract from the sense of unity and 
esprit de corps. If any comprise is permitted, even as a temporary measure, 
in the direction of affiliating or federating powers, it will inevitably become 
perpetuated and reversion will take place to the existing system. 

(B) They must be unitary. This, however, need not preclude the existence in them 

of several constituent colleges, provided that the bulk of the teaching 
regarded as a university concern, and the separate colleges as social, residential 
and to some extent tutorial entities closely bound together in a single body. 
The existing circumstances at Dacca, for instance, appear to make the mainte- 
nance of such colleges desirable there. The uni-collegiate system, however^ 
presents less difficulties and should be tried at other centres. 

(C) Whenever such colleges co-exist, as part of a unitary university, they must 

be strictly contiguous.. For a student will have to go to central buildings or 
to class rooms existent in different colleges for instruction. Contiguity wdll 
also foster community of life. Exceptions may be permitted, within reason, in 
the case of technological workshops, agricultural farms, etc., if it is decided 
that the instruction imparted in such institutions should find a place in thesa 
universities. 

(D) They should he strictly residential as regards the professors and mainly so as- 

regards the students. But residence with parents, close relatives or respon- 
sibile guardians may be permitted. The Vice-Chancellor or the principals 
should have full discretion as to the suitability of relatives and guardians. 

(E) They should, as far as possible, be self-governing. Their academic affairs 

should be conducted entirely by the professors. The professors should also 
have a powerful voice in the general administration, aided by a small and select 
number of laymen. 

(F) The principal officer in the University should a whole-time vice-chancellor 

and, so far as possible, a scholar capable of taking some part in the academic 
activities of the institution. 

One of the chief advantages of this serie.s oi local universities would be the scope 
afforded for useful experiment. For this reason, it is not proposed to suggest hero 
any type-plan for their internal organisation. Variety is desirable to suit locaf' 
circumstances; and elasticity is essential in order that initial faults may be 
corrected and features which have proved successful in one centre may be intro- 
duced elsewhere. The legislation undertaken for the incorporation of these bodies 
should therefore be of the simplest kind and might well resemble the French 
university legislation of 1896. Such an Act would also be of general application 
and would enable the creation of a series of universities from time to time as each 
centre came to justify the possession of control over its own teaching and the 
conferment of its own degrees. The Act might delegate the framing of initial 
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regulations regarding constitution, courses, etc., to bodies of commissioners sub'icct 
to the ultimate sanction of Government. This will facilitate legislation and avoid 
rigidity. 

The afjiliaitn(j and examining body will continue to control the majori^ of the 
colleges, i.e., those which arc not yet fit to bo translonned into local universities 
nor so situated as to bo capable ot lorining mtegi‘al parts of the same. 

The chief dangers of such an organisation aie the lowering of standards, the 
lack of due representation of local or special interests Muhammadan interests) 

and the continuance of €*xteriial examinations on an enormous scale. Jt is neces- 
sary that the degrees ot ^/he affiliating university should not fall into disrepute 
and come to be regarded as “external” degrees. The examination will be 
improved by the establishment of the standardising agency and the resultant spirit 

competition ; but the difficulty of large numbers will remain. 

In Older to minimise these difficulties, there should be some radical changes in 
the constitution of the University. Its form might well be made to approximate to 
that recommended by the Royal Commission on University Education in London; 
and, though it would be impossible to go so far as that Commission would in the 
matter of deb'gating examinations, something may be done towards dividing the 
area into sections for examination purposes. 

(1) The Senate would be a representative body concerned with legislation and, 

along witli the other bodies, with lecommendations for the affiliation and dis- 
affiliation of colleges. 

(2) There would be a small syndicate, for tiie discharge of all administrative 

functions, answering to and composed on the lines proposed for, the Senate of 
the L(jndon Univeisity as suggested by the Commission. 

(3) The academic body and the faculties would be separate from these bodies, save 

that the former would nominate representatives on the Senate and Syndicate 
and the Syndicate would nominate a smaller number on the academic body. 
The central academic body, consisting of the nominees of the faculties and a 
■small number of nominees of the Syndicate and Government, together wuth one 
or two delegates chosen by the local universities, would frame the curricula, 
receive the recommendations of the faculties for the conferment of degrees 
and act as a moderating body and a court of appeal. 

(4) Faculties of law, medicine and engineering would probably not be required, since 

the institutions wdiich teach those subjects would have been absorbed in the 
local universities or have ceased to belong to any university organisation. 
Tlie faculties of arts and science would each be divided into three — each pair 
having a hxed territorial jurisdiction, let us say for Calcutta itself, for Northern 
and Western Bengal exclusive of Calcutta and for Eastern Lower Bengal. Each 
faculty w^ould consist professors selected by the governing bodies of the 
colleges wdthin these limits and of a lesser number nominated by the academic 
body and Goveni merit. It would co-ordinate the work of the boards of exami- 
ners within its circle and recommend to the academic body those deemed 
worthy of degrees. If it wuis found impossible to form faculties of science 
though, with some aid from the local universities, this should he possible, 
then this part of the anangemeiit should be left to n central facultv; the 
inconveniences of such an arrangement, however, arc manifest. 

(5) The boards of examiners, eompowed of piofessoih nominated b\ the facilities 

and a smaller number of nominees of the aendenne faculty, would set tlie 
papers and value the answ’ers and would conduct oral and practical examina- 
tions, each within the territory assigned to the facultv under wdiich it woikcd. 

It might he objected that a scheme of thi.s kind would necessarily result in un- 
equal standards in the circles allotted to tho different faculties. This tendency 
should be checked by the academic body ; and much might be expected from tho 
presence of external examiners, free and informal discussion hotw^een the faculties 
and the affiliating and local universities, and assistance rendered hv one body to 
another. Even if this did not result in complete uniformity, a moderate margin 
of variation in the standard \vould be a cheap price to pay for the satisfaction of 
local claims, the aw^akening of local interest, the reposal in local professors of a 
certain measure of confidence, tlie possibility of oral tests and of reference to 
college records and the gradual breaking up of a lifeless and unwholdy system of 
examination. 

2 H 
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The University of Bengal, as such an organisation may be called, would continue 
the unavoidable system ot affiliation and examination. But that system would be 
tempeied by the delegation of powers and stimulated by the co-existence of local 
universities and a standardising agency of examinations. 

The tstandaidisuuj cKjcncy v\ould be ot two kinds. 

(a) The pi’incipal agency would be the Board for conducting examinations which 

will qualify candidates for Government service and certain professions. This 
Board and its operations will be described under question 15. 

(b) Another agency will result from the informal reciprocity in academic matters- 

which may be expected to establish itsolf between the various universities. 
This would take the form of exchange of examiners, consultation regarding 
curricula, comparison of the results of teaching, etc. A standardising agency 
of great importance may thus be formed. But it must depend, less upon statu- 
tory obligation, than iip*bn mutual confidence and the desire to give and to* 
receive assistance. One of its advantages would be the relief it will afford io 
subsidiary academic bodies and new local universities in the early stages when 
the material for forming effective facilities will as yet ho incomplete. 

The general effect of this system should be that it will enable Government to 
exercise, witliout direct interference, an effective and automatic check through 
the examining board, and that a spirit of mutual trust and helpfulness will be* 
engendered through the assistance rendered by one university to another and by 
the nniv^ersities to the examining board 

The outline of this scheme is pictorially shown below. 

The University of Bengal (affiliating and examining). 


The Academic Body 


Local arts and Local arts and Local arts and 

sciouce faculties for science faculties for science faculties for 
Cidcutta. Northern and Western Eastern Lower BongaL 

Bengal. 

‘ 'm 

The local teaching universities, independent of each other and of the University of BengaL 

I 


Calcutta Dacca Rajshahi Chittagong Berhampur 

Finally there will bo the examining board, which will have no connection with 
the universities, but will admit their graduates of ai^propriato standing to various 
examinations and thus serve as a standardising agency. This is described under 
question 15. 

The scheme outlined above does not pretend to be detailed or free from defect. 
In some respects details will be supplied in the answers below. Of the criticisms 
which may bo urged against it iierhaps the chief are the following: — 

(i) The system of having two universities at a single centre, one for teaching 
and the other for examining, has at various times been condemned. The 
question has been discussed mainly with reference to the University of 
London. Even the Gresham Commission recommended a separate 
standing board for the examination of external students. Tavo of the 
members of that Commission did not allow the possibility of combining 
teaching and examining functions in a single body. But the problem- 
presented by Bexigal is very different from that presented by the London 
University. The problem of the internal and external student in London 
is distinct from that of the products of teaching and examining 
universities. Moreover, the present scheme is intended to provide for 
the Presidency of Bengal, which contains 45^ millions of inhabitants 
and only one university. The population of the United Kingdom is the* 
same and it contains 18 universities. It will be answered that university 


The Senate 
( mainly legislative) 

The Syndicate 
(oxecutiyc) 
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education in the United Kingdom is far more advanced. In point of 
quality theire may be truth in this remark; but as regards quantity 
the number of university students in the Presidency of Bengal is greater 
than that in the United Kingdom — viz.^ about ii3,000, against about 
18,000, though the latter number is probably below normal. A multi- 
plicity of universities, some of them different in type, has not so tar 
as I am aware, proved injurious m the United Kingdom. It would be 
difficult to urge any objection against the affiliating and examining 
institution with its head-quarters at Calcutta and independent local 
universities forming, so to speak, enclaves in the territory over which 
the former has general jurisdiction. One might just as well object that 
the * external ’ organisation in London rendered impossible the existence 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, etc. 
objection might indeed be raised to the co-existcnce in the city of Cal- 
cutta of a great teaching university and of an affiliating university. If 
such a difficulty appears to be insurmountable then the idea of a purely 
teaching university for Calcutta may, at least temporarily, be dropped 
nnd an organisation may be brought into being similar to the new 
University of Patna, the local universities at Dacca, Kaishahi, etc., 
however, being given complete independence as they are created. I 
would regard such a compromise as far preferable to any failure to bring 
into being new institutions of a unitary and self-governing type. At 
the same time I should regard the arguments which led to such a com- 
promise as unsupported by the facts of the case and I should be sorry to 
see the teaching functions of the University of Calcutta thus handi- 
cupjx'd from the beginning by <*xtraneous woik. Anothei alternative 
would bo the removal of the teaching university of Calcutta to a place 
outside that city (see under Question 21). 

(ii) It may be objected that the materials for creating independent universitiea 

are meagre. The same objection will apply to the academic delegacies 
of the affiliating university. This is a difficulty which must be 
and we must be content with modest beginnings. After all, that which 
exists at Dacca or Rajshahi is probably not inferior to that which exited 
in the case of certain universities which have rapidly expanded into 
successful institutions The main thing is to make a beginning— not 
with the full number of independent universities at once, but with two 
or three in the first instance and with others as circumstances justify. 
If in each case as it arises in turn a <;lean beginning is made, local con- 
fidence will grow, local benefactions will bo encouraged and the formation 
of laigor and superior staffs will bo facilitated. 

(iii) It may bo urged that the imposition of an examining board will increase 

the evils of examination. Those evils in India do not arise from excess 
of examinations. The number of examinations is not overburdening. 
But the manner of conducting them and tho scale on which they are 
conducted have tended to certain methods of instruction* and have over- 
whelmed the institutions which present candidates. The provision of 
smaller examining centres and the reduction which \yill thus he made 
possible in the external character of the tests should in itself work con- 
siderable reform. The further examination for Government service and 
certain professions will apply only to vsome of tho students and is 
desirable for maintaining uniformity of standards. This system is 
pursued in making appointments to the Indian Finance Department. 
The staffing of that Department forms a recommendation ratlier than a 
condemnation of such a system. But if it is held that the subj^tion of 
a student to a subsequent exanriination within a year of his taking ms 
degree forms an insuperable objection (though various precedents might 
bo adduced in its support) then resort might bo had to the system pursued 
in some continental countries whereby Government itself confers the 
degrees which qualify for service and the professions, I should, however, 
consider this a less excellent way, because, for the majority of students, 
the academic test would then be made identical with a vocational test, 
a point regarding which further remarks are made under question 15. 

(iv) Even if it be allowed that the examinations will not be excessive in number, 

it may be objected that tho establishment of the examining board means 
the perpetuation of the external examination — one of the things we are 
especially concerned to avoid. As a matter of fact, this written examina- 

2 H 2 
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tion should be a short one, confined to a few subjects, and the examinera 
should attach great weight to the record of the candidate, his past 
achievements and the result of an oral test. 

(v) Above all, it may be pointed out that the change proposed will leave things 
very much where they were before, since the local universities will affect 
only 6,000 or 7,000 students and the rest uill remain under the affiliating 
system. But the effect of the local universities is not expected to end 
with the students they actually educate ; the great thing is to make a 
beginning, and the other changes suggested will help to remedy the 
inconveniences entailed in a wide affiliating organisation. 

On the other hand, it appears that some such scheme is essential in order to 
lemove university education from the groove into which it lias fallen, to reduce by 
multiplication ot centres the impossibly large number of examination candidates, 
to restore confidence on the part of the outlying districts and to cater for special 
local requirements. 


Slater, Dr. Gilbert. 

Tlie question of the improvement of Indian universities cannot be adequately con. 
sidered ajiart from that of education generally. The lamentable fact that university 
work consists very largely of mere cramming and being crammed for examinations, 
that it is the degree vhich is de.sired by the students ratlier than sound knowledge or 
ma.stery of the methods and principles of the science, is not entirely due to defects of the 
regulations of the University or of its relation, ^o ( overnmental a 2 )pointment 8 , but 
perhaps to a greater extent to the inferior quality of the system of education through 
which students have passed before entering the University. This is essentially a question 
•of money. Though their status is improving, touchers are still a depressed class, 
badly paid and little esteemed, recruited from those who can find no other work to 
do. To make teaching a fairly remunerative and honourable profession would react on 
the universities in two ways. It would provide the universities with a body of students 
who are more fitted to profit in the courses, and more disposed to study m the right 
spirit. It would also give to more graduates prospects of h )nouMble career 


\ 

Sutherland, Lieutenant-Colonel D. W. 

My views in regard to university education in India may be briefly expressed as 
follows ; — 

(a) I think an Indian university should concentrate itself solely on the higher educa- 

tion connected with the granting of degrees and should make over all non- 
degree examinations to the Education Department. In particular, I think 
the present entrance examination should be abolished, and that the Educfi- 
tioii Department sliould be allow ed to institute a school final examination 
in its place. In place of the entrance examination I would suggest a special 
matriculation examination restricted to candidates wdio wish to begin a 
university career and to study for some or other special university degree. 

(b) The scheme of education in force in Australia is more suitable to the needs of 

India than any other system 1 know. I can speak of its value from my own 
personal experience, for 1 was born and brought uj) in Australia. Briefly, 
the Australian system consists of : — 

[a) State schools under the Minister of Education wdiere general education is 

imparted up to a distinctly high standard. 

(b) Colleges and Grammar schools, which are preparatory schools for the uni- 

versity matriculation and for other special examinations for the services, 
and for business life. 

TIio University and its affiliated colleges, concerned solely with academic 
instruction attd wilh the granting of degrees. 
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(c) Each Indian univemty should be a teaching university, and not simply an 
examining body for the granting of degrees. It ought to be on the 
Australian model, with its central block of administrative offices, and 
withitsown arts, science, medical. laAv. and other colleges in close association. 
All colleges other than those of the university grouj) should be merely resi- 
dential colleges for students, but witli lecturers to act as tutors to resident 
students in their non- university hours. In Australia many of the colleges 
of this class are denominational — such as the Trinity (Church of England), 
Ormond (Presbyterian) and Queen’s (Methodist) colleges in Melbourne, and 
St. Paul’s (Church of England), St. John’s (Roman Catliolic), St. Andrew ’s- 
( Presbyterian) and Wesley (Wesleyan) colleges in Sydney I think denomina- 
tional residential college.s on much the same lines could be readily arranged! 
for in India, and I think they would solve the jiroblem of students’ hostels 
which at jiresent is always a difficult one. All university students w ho do not 
live with their parents or guardians should be encouraged to live at these- 
residential colleges, and the colleges themselves should be constructed 
and administered by the respective religious communities — Hindu, Sikh^ 
Musalman, etc Carefully selected men of each community should be tho 
master^ and lecturers of the respective colleges, and sliould be responsible to* 
the Uiiiversity for the moral and physical welfare of the students in their 
charge. I am not at all in favour of the present scheme of Government 
hostels for seiiarate colleges, and think it is a far better plan to ha\e all 
students of the same nationality — whatever their course of study — in their 
own residential college. It also broadens a student’s mind to mix constantly 
wuth other students undergoing a dillcrent course of study to his own. 

(d) In univcr.sity life tlie students should have the clo.sest possible association ■w'itli 

the University. Tlicy should pass the rratriculation examination of the 
University to gain admij^.sion, taking up any special extra subjects w hich may 
be prescribed for the course they are to follow — whether medicine, science, 
arts, law, (*nginoering. etc. They should register their names as university 
students at the university office, and sliould deal direct with the university 
office on all matters connected with tlieir coursc.s of study and with their 
examinations. They should be medical students, law students, arts students, 
science students, etc. — as the case may be — in name right from the commence- 
ment, and should feel all tlie time that they are university students, and not 
merely .students of a particular college. I think also it would be of advantage 
to make them wear gowns when attending lectures. 

To illustrate the above ])oint I will show- how' little association the Lahore medical 
student has witli hi.s Punjab University — He begins by entering a science 
college, wdi ere his name is registered for the Univcrsitj’ by his princi})al. and he 
only coine.s in contact w ith the University w hen he aj>i)ears for his F.Sc. exam- 
ination. He then joins the Medical College, wliere the principal again registers 
his name for the University as a medical student, and for the succeeding five 
years lie considers him.self a student of the I\[cdical College and sees practi- 
cally notliing of university life, and hardly comes at aH into contact with 
university students of other faculties. His name is sent in for the various 
M.B., B.S. examinations by theprincipal, who also collects tlie examination 
fees for the University. The student’s only association with the University is 
when he goes three times in tliecourse of five years to the university examina- 
tion hall to sit for his degree examinations, and when he looks later at the 
university notice board to see w hether he has passed or not. His last touch 
with the University is wffien he is called up some seven months after passing 
his final examination to receive his degree at the Convocation. Under the 
present system I cannot see how' any Indian student can feel himself to be 
a university student in the same manner that students do in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere. 

(e) With regard to medical study and its connection with the University there are a 

few points worth bringing to the notice of the Commission. One is the imper- 
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feet knowledge of English, tlie bad handwriting, and the poor spelling of many 
of the students passed on to us-from the arts and science colleges. That 
ought to be remedied by greater neatness in writing and greater correctness 
in spelling being insisted upon in the entrance, arts and science examinations. 
Another point is the question of the preliminary sciences in relation to medical 
study. Formerly instruction in chemistry, physics, botany and zoology 
was part of the medical curriculum, and the teaching of those subjects was 
carried out at the Medical College, but some eight or nine years ago all such 
instruction was made over to the Science Faculty. That transfer was, I think, 
a mistake, for our students no longer associate these science subjects with 
the medical subjects to follow, and are of less value to us than their predeces- 
sors used to be. Personally, I should like to have science teaching for the 
M.B., B.S., course again taken over by the Medical College. Apart from these 
tvo points the Lahore medical curriculum in its relation to the University is 
quite satisfactory, and on the whole quite a good curriculum. The matter 
of examinations, however, must be commented on for too much stress is laid 
by the University on the written examinations and not enough on the practical 
and clinical examinations. In the Punjab only lialf as many marks are award- 
ed for the practical and clinical examinations as for the written, and up to 
the present the Medical Faculty has not been able to pthsuade the University 
of the absurdity of this practice. In consequence, with a pass percentage of 
33 per cent, in eaolx subject and 50 per cent, in the aggregate, it is not easy 
to fail a student for defect in the practical examination when he has good 
marks in the written, and the percentage of passes is therefore much higher 
than it ought to be, I think the marks for the practical and clinical portions 
of an e.xammation should be the same as for tlie w ritten, and 1 believe it would 
also be an advantage if the note books with the results of tlie work done in the 
practical classes in the college, and the case taking notes of the hospital work 
could also be considered along with the university results in determining 
])asses and failures. 


Walker, Dr. Gilbert T. 

In r®ply to the invitation for any suggestions that are not covered by the Com- 
mission’s questions, X would forward the following remarks : — 

From uhat(‘ver standpoint ive attempt to impiove the uiuvcisity teaching 
of India, wc aic continually In ought up by the tact that no efforts can 
be successful unless thcie is a leally efficient governing body, lu the 
first place mernbeis of this must be piepared to d(‘Vote time and 
enthusiasm fo committee w’ork; and though I have a very high opinion 
of thobc membeis of tin* staff, that T ha\o met, I know that they cannot 
spare sufficient of the energy that this work demands in addition to that 
required for their routine duties. In other words, the man-power of the 
staff must be increasi'd. 

Secondly, and even more important in my view, is that there shall be on the 
go vei lung, bodies men of experience and knowledge of modern methods in 
sufficient numbers to exeicise influence. The syllabus of subjects taught, 
the mode of teaching and the character of the examinations require 
revision from time to time or the whole teaching becomes paralysed by 
lack of contact wdth the living and growing science Mathematics is 
one of the oldest sciences: yet the mathematical tripos has only kept its 
usefulness by changes amounting almost to reconstitution about every 
fifteen years, together with gradual growth in the intervals. Thus since 
181^5, Part II, with its optional subjects, has been introduced because it 
became impossible for any man to cover the whole of mathematics, the 
order of merit has been abolished, and Part T has been made easy 
enough to be taken after a single year of residence. All subjects are 
growing and the system must develope wdth them. Now, at Cambridge 
the vested interests are less strong than in Calcutta, and there are about 
fiO Fellows of the Royal Society living in the town but it often requires 
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a hard struggle to get a reform carried. Hence, I see little hope of real 
efficiency at Calcutta unless there is a much more numerous representa- 
tion of modern ideas. 

A large proportion of Fellows of the Royal Society in India are not in any 
Education Department; hence I think it would be a great gain to the 
universities if some informal method could be devised of bringing specialists 
who are not in the local Education Department into closer touch with them, 
especially as the number of specialists may grow rapidly in the next 
ten years. 

One scheme that has been suggested is that there should be science services; 
and that a man in the chemistry service might serve as professor say 
for live years then finding that his enthusiasm for teaching had 
diminished considerably, he might become chemist to the Geological 
Survey. Later on if promotion there were not good enough, he might 
occupy a more highly paid post as chemist in some department of 
technical chemistry and finally perhaps become Director of the chemical 
service. I am still uncertain regarding the general working of the scheme; 
but as far as university teaching is concerned, there can be no doubt as to 
its extreme usefulness. It would give the colleges of India the chance of 
hearing a man lecture either wdien fiesh from an English university or 
later on when his experience of practical conditions had matured and 
stimulated him; and if he were a failure at teaching he could be moved 
on wdthout great difficulty. 


Watkins, Rev. Dr. C. H. 

On receiving an application for admission, if tho student asks for such subjects as 
we teach, ho is furnished with <a prospectus and an admission sheet. If not, w'o offer 
him an alternative for any subject in wdiieh we arc not yet affiliated. If ho passed 
the Matriculation in tho first division, wo sometimes expedite matters s{iecially. In the 
ease of scholarship-holders, wo always dtS so, and •we give a “free studentship” in 
addition. If a candidate passed in the third division, wo ask for special testimonials, 
an I, unless these are thoroughly satisfactory, wo reject him. As tho fund.s for the 
college have been provided, thus far, almost entirely from local sources, we give 
some preference to local applicants. Apart troin these considerations, admission de- 
pimds on tho date of application ami on the accommodation available in tho particular 
classes he wdshes to attend ; also, if he desires to live m one of the hostels, on the loom 
available th(‘re. Occasionally an admission is delayed or refused on the ground of poli- 
tical suspicion. 

All students arc required to |!?ay their foes, and hostel students are required also 
to pay tlu'ir hostel deposit, before the admission sheet is signed by th (3 principal. 

fn some instances students have had to be rejected alter .'-ending money orders (un- 
invited) or taking long journeys, our view being that su(*li coasidcrations are of no im- 
portanec compared with intriiisie titnoss. 

All students arc required to state, on their admission sliects, the religious body 
to which they belong, but wc do not differentiate between them on this ground. AVe 
are not — or not 3 ^et — a Government college, so that w^e arc left more free to choose in 
this and many other respects. I owover, the practical working of circumstances has 
somewhat favoured the Muhammadans. A very good proportion of them matriculated 
in tho first division, several of them were able to say in advance that they had special 
stipends, and we have abundant accommodation in the IMuslim hostel as well as in the 
Persian class room. Wo have, of course, shown thorn no partiality on religious grounds 
as such. 

Our percentage of Muhammadan students is about 17-2, and of Hindus about 82-8. 

One of my first tasks will have to bo tho investigation of the suitability of tho 
students’ guardians ; in some cases, perhaps, oven of their genuineness. Many guardians 
are older brothers, little older than tho students thomselvos, and of these a large number 
live at a distance. The local guardian in Rangpur is in many cases an unknown quantity 
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to me, and ho is not always known to anyone m the college. It is therefore difficult, 
at the moment, to say how much there may or may not be of wise .supervision. This 
needs to be altered in view of the fact that so many students are quite young and at a 
great distance from their homes, and also becau.se ot the present political unrest, pre* 
valent so largely among the student class. 

With us, however, the problem will be to a largo extent solved automatically about 
next June, when we shall remove to our new site, and nearly all our students will come 
into residence. 

I am not very clear as to the scope of the question relating to transfer.s, and I 
have little theory the point. 

In practice, 1 have made no difficulty eoncerning transfers, whether from us or to 
us. We should rarely reject a student with a transfer certificate properly filled in. If 
M'e did, political suspicion would porhap.s bo the most likely ground. I find that a student 
occasionally desires to bo transferred from us without sufficient ovideiiee as to the reason, 
and I am insisting on medical eertificatos, counter-signature by the guardian, and the 
other .safeguards laid down in the university regulations. 

We have a large number of transfer students owing to our being a new college, and 
owing to local men coining back to Rangpur who would have preferred a local* college 
all along, if there had been one. Most of those joined before 1 arrived in October. 

Many ot them are “ plucked ” men, and all alike have the disdvantage of changing 
their course and their teachers in mid- .stream. I expect this to have a bad effect on our 
first set of examination results. 

Thus far we have sent no students m for any public oxniination. 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

* Educational report suhnitted. 

CHAPTER I. 

GE!?fERAL Introduction. 

The progressive realisation of responsible government in India which has locn 
announced by the Secretary of State a.s the goal of Rntish policy, depends upon the creation 
ot an electorate, on v hose will the work of governing «hall be based. A potential electorate 
sufficiently large or intelligent for this purjiosc does not, at present, exist. For the ])ur- 
p )ses of this report \v<' have i:et ou sj'lve'. toiletcrminc liowfar education can assist in the 
creation of an adequate electorate, and what kind ol education will produce, as quickly 
as possible, as many citizens as pos.sibie to bear the Imrdcn of responsible government. 
This definition of the problem before us show.s (‘xacily where the difficulty lies. It 
may be summed up m the word “creation.” No jircvioiis Government has ever 
attempted such a task. Wherever w'e have self-governing institutions these have been 
the result of a long process, dunng which, on tho one side, a feeling of national needs 
has gradually forced itself upon the minds of the majority of tlie people, and on tho 
other, the Ooveniinent has come to realise tliat only in sharing more and more widely 
tho respouhibilitics and powers of adimiiistration can the work of that administration 
be earned on successfully. In all cases the demand has been widespread before the 
concession has been granted, and the tran.sference of powers has not involved the 
creation of an electorate to exercise them ; the material for an electorate has already 
been in existence, or has only awaited recognition. This is strikingly exemplified in tho 
case of Britain, During the whole of the nineteenth century, the lower classes of English 
society were becoming increasingly aware of their importance in the State, and 
increasingly determined to obtain a share of political power corresponding thereto. 
Gradually, in answer to their conscious demand, responsibility in the work of govern- 
ment was made over to them. But this responsibility was not conferred merely as 

• Tills report which in a slight modified form was the work of others beside myself Is submitted as repie- 
scQtiQg my general views on educational reconstruction in India and the necessity of dealing with the subject 
as a whole rather than in compartments 
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a palliative to agitation ; it was generally recognised that the political education 
of the people had been such that their demands were legitimate, and could be satisfied 
without grave dangers to the safety of the State. Politically, we may say, their education 
had been sufficient ; intellectually, there were many shortcomings. These had long ago- 
been pointed out by educational enthusiasts; such as Lancaster, Bell, and Broughham ; 
and the people themselves, in the course of their advance along the road of responsible 
government, began to realise the necessity for education. Nor could the Government 
itself Ignore for long the national need ; the dangers of an ignorant electorate were mani- 
fest : the will of the people and the will of the Government were at one, and the education 
of the electorate was undertaken in earnest 

In India the case is far otherwise. The demand for responsible government comes 
from a very small section of the community ; we cannot say that it represents a unani- 
mous feeling among the majority of the people. So small, indeed, is this section of the 
community, that the transference of responsibility and powvr into their hands would 
result, not in the realisation of responsible government, but in the creation of an ohgarchy, 
which would inevitably, despite the best intentions in the wmrld, end in government in 
their own interests by the present literate classes. In these ]>rovinecs, out of 18^ million 
adult males, only one million are shown by the last census as literate, and the test of 
literacy is so low that only a small proportion of this mfllion can be assumed to possess 
even the lowest educational qualification for an intelligent electorate. 

If, therefore, we are to create an adequate electorate we must raise this low^ figure 
considerably. This would seem to be the task of education. Plainly, liowever, it is a 
slow process. Not only must education bo extended to many classes at pre.sent outside 
its influence, but the quality ot the education given must bo greatly improved. In the 
creation of an electorate, education, it is obvious, can do much. The perfect fruit of educa- 
tion ivS a sound judgment ; the educated man may not be an expert in any single subject,, 
but he will bo able to examine intelligently c\idence put befoie him, and arrne at a con- 
clusion based on common sense. »Such a man is the ideal elector. If w^c can build up 
a system of education wliicti ^rill produce this type of intelligence, the task of education, 
defined above, mil be completed. Quite apart from curricula and mental training, we- 
can secure also, in the atmosphere of our schools and colleges, influences potent to pro- 
duce that self-reliance and independence of judgment which are essential to the intelligent 
voter. This formation of character is as much the task of education as is intellectual 
training. 

But when wo come to consider this question of the character of the voter, it becomes 
clear that education alone, that is to say the education of school and college, with all the 
influences that arc implied therein, will not, of itself, leach the prospective elector to 
realise what a vote means and how it can be employed. Democratic institutions, alien 
as they are to the genius of India, wjH never be understood, in their full bearing, through 
merely intellectual demonstration, however complete. No theory in this field is of any 
value when separated from practice. Education in citizenshij) is not merely a question 
of school courses and academic organisation ; it implies a definite share in the business 
of government. The creation of a class intellectually equipped for the duties of an elec- 
torate, but totally inexperienced lu tlie practical exercise of such duties, can only lead to- 
national disaster. Recent events in Russia, to sa}* nathing of those which gave the 
Erench Revolution its distinctive character, should be our Avaniing. 

Again, if education is to be widely extended, as it must be if our ukimate electorate 
is truly to represent all classes in India, then the desire for education and the aiipreciation 
of its value must, also, bo more widely felt. It is not our business to fix the 
nature of the qualification which would be applicable to immediate needs; wo 
have rather to sclve the difficulty of providing an educational system that will ensure a 
growth towards an adequately educated electorate at a not very distant future. Such 
an electorate would have to include many members from classes engaged in manual and 
mechanical labour. At present, classes engaged in such work in India do not realise 
the necessity for education, any more than they did in England before 1870. So far from 
considering that it may raise their level of efficiency in the occupation upon which their 
livelihood depends, the majority of them do not realise that education has any message 
to give, or any benefit to confer. As a result of the operation, partly, of a caste system 
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and the traditional division of labour, and, partly, of natural and economic causes, educa- 
tion has come to be, in practice, the privilege or monopoly of a class. Here, again, we 
are confronted with the same danger. To multiply facilities for education, without 
providing that this education shall be equally accessible as far as possible to all classes, 
would result in the continued exclusion from the potential electorate of that great bulk 
of the people upon which the prosperity of the country depends, namely, the agricultural 
population. Nor is it sufficient merely to make education accessible ; it must, somehow 
or other, be made attractive to those classes which have not hitherto seen its value. No 
change in the direction of a more vital teaching of subjects more practically important 
to these classes will of itself effect this conversion. But a change may be made in the 
direction of more effective propaganda, and v e believe that much can be done in this way, 
provided that we can secure as missionaries of education men who are themselves enthu- 
siasts, fully convinced of its utility and power. The need for primary education is there 
but at present it is latent. The cultivator and industrial worker is usually unconscious 
of it ; the educational propagandist must make him conscious of it. We are not without 
a precedent when we urge this course of action. In the 70 years or so which supervened 
between the r(;placemcnt of apprenticeship by the factory system, and the introduction 
*of Mr. Forster’s Education Bill of 1870, the desire for primary education on the part of 
the masses had to be stimulated by the enthusiasm of educationists and by their propa- 
ganda among the upper and middle classes of the population. This took the form of 
showing the people that elementary education was necessary as the groundwork of demo- 
cratic institutions. A similar demonstration must be made in India. To this end we 
must so train and inspire our primary school masters and elementary school inspectors 
as to make them enthusiastic missionaries of education. I’licir work mil, we believe, 
be assisted, to a certain extent, by changing economic conditions. There is already a 
stirring of agrarian discontent ; there is already a tendency to combine for social improve- 
ment. 'f he future of India, it is generally agreed, depends largely upon the development 
of her resources. When this development takes place, thei'p will be a greater demand 
for skilled labour. The element of competition will be introduced. This will react upon 
the agricultural population. It will bo seen that education enables a man to get on better 
in life, not only because he is thereby fitted for some more lucrative enqdoyiiient than 
agnculture offers, but also because ho becomes through education a better agriculturist, 
knowing how to make the most of his resources and how to sell his produce at the best 
profit. Tvo results will follow. Education will be more ajipreciatcd, and consequently 
desired, by the present illiterate clas.ses, and theie i\ill be more openings in life for the 
literate classes ; the old barrier between these two sections of the community will be 
weakened ; the desire for economic and social improvement will bring with it political 
aspirations to secure that improN’cincut, and both will produce a demand for education 
among people at present unmoved by any issues wider than the needs of the, day. 

While it is clear, therefore, that iiohtic.sl and economic factors must co operate with 
education, if responsible government is to ho progressively realised in India without 
those Ujiheavals ot society which have occurred too often in other countries, yet it is also 
obvious that education i.s of paramount importance. The danger of conferring political 
powder upon an ignorant and unintelligent electorate is too great to be faced. The situation 
that would follow such an act m India staggers the imagination. If the people are to 
govern, ami ultimately it is the pcojile that must govern always and everywhere, then 
the people must he educated and that a.s quickly as possible. This is the problem which 
confronts the political reformer, and this is the problem w'hich the educationist must 
help him to solve. This involve.s, wo are convinced, a complete reconstruction of our 
educational .system. Indian education is an organic whole, no part of which can be 
modified without affecting vitally the other parts. At the .same time, the present system 
is so utterly inadequate to the progressive realisation of responsible government that 
nothing less than a change throughout the entire structure will suffice to secure the objects 
we now envisage. We cannot attack the problem by compartments. Secondary educa- 
tion depends upon primary education, and university education upon both. No reform 
of the universities can be undertaken with any hope of success wliile the secondary 
schools remain as they are, and no reform of the secondary schools possible without 
an entire re-modellini? of nritnarv edneatinn. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Pre-requisites for the Education of the Electorate (Primary Education). 

Bearing these considerations in mind, we may now proceed to determine the manner 
in which education can assist in the formation of an electorate. From what has been 
•said, it is obvious that education must be extended as widely as possible, in order that 
our electorate shall be representative. This is particularly necessary in the case of India, 
for here a small electorate is incapable of representing the people as a whole, and an oli- 
garchy is easy of formation. There will have to be a much larger number of educated 
persons among all classes of the community before it will be possible to say that the danger 
of inequitable or inadequate representation of the people has been averted. The 
writers of this report are educationist'^ whose uorkis cliiefly in the United Provino(‘s or 
Agra and Oudh, himco tlie statistics used and the more specific references will refer to these 
provinces. In order to obtain for the United Provinces -an educated electorate of 
between two and thr-e millions, it will be necessary to turn out our educated electors at 
the rate of some 103 000 per annum. This means that primary education must not 
only be much more wichsly oxtendod, but also greatly improved in quality. 

In respect of quantitv, it has been exceedingly di Hi cult to get reliable statistics 
to help us to an adequate statement of the present position. Up to the time of writing 
wo are for the most jiart obliged to rely upon figures for the year 1912, and even in regard 
to these, wo have grave clou lits, tor primary school statistics are notoriously inaccu- 
rate In that year there were 553,000 boys in the primary schools, divided up among 
its six classes in the follow mg manner : 


Class A 

21 1,000 ”) 


> 328,000 — Preparatory .stage. 

„ F. 

i 1-1,000 J 

I 

87,000*1 


> 152,000 — Lower primary stage 

„ 11 

05,000 3 

„ nr 

39,000') IT 

/ /. 1,000 — Upper primary stage. 

„ IV 

34 000 J ^ 105,181). 


\Tn IDIG this figure was 


Of the 34,000 in the IV class, only 19,139 passed tlie upper jirimary examination. 
So far as total attendance is concerned, we are able to say that in the ti\ c years mtorvening 
1 etween 1912 and 1917 tlic numbers liavc increased to nc irly 700,000 (an increase of 
150,000). 

Let us for the present leave out of consideration tlie rapid rate of increase of primary 
education. We have, at thus moment, m the piimary scliools, a mnnber of ]jotential 
electors more than sufficiciit to supply the annual figure of J 00,000 a year w Iiich i.s required 
to feed our ])ro posed electorate of betic cen t\\ o and three iiiillioii^. I f only w e can save the 
wastage w' hi ell now occurs, we shall reach our electoral figure in little more than a decade. 
But the enormous wastage between the preparatory classes and the u]iper primary class 
IV still continues, since tlie number who passed the upper primary examination in 1916 
is only 24,877. 

Indeed, we estimate that if tlie ])rescnt w astage is allow ed to continue, it w'ill be more 
than a century lieforo the proposed electoral figure of from two to three milhons is attained. 
In an ideal system, with a population showing an interest in education, tlie enrolment 
of 214,000 ill preparatory, class A should produce an attendance in class III (which is where 
we intend the primary school to end) of about 200,000. (In this connection it must be 
remembered that many boys never pass through the*preparatory stage at all, but come 
in straight at the lower primary stage.) Of these 200,000, in any ideal system, ICO, 000 
ehould come up to a standard fitting them for education higher than the primary stage. 
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A great expansion, therefore, in the numbers of those who enter the primary school® 
is not necessary ; but it is essential to secure that those who enter shall remain to the- 
upper primary stage, and that of these a larger proportion shall pass on to the higher 
st^ge of education. This brings us to the consideration of the quality of our primary 
schools. 

In respctt of quantity, it is significant that in 1016, while tlicre were 608,.301 
pupils reading in the lo^\ cr primary stage, in the upper primary tliere were only 1 05,481. 
Moreover, only ,311, 6?.'^ entered the upper primary examination, ot whom 21,877 passed. 
The wastage betw cen the lov er primary and upper primary classes speaks for itself. 
Many bo}s never pass beyond the preparatory stage, and many more fall out after the 
lower primary stage. To Avhat is this wastage due ? Evidence sliou s that if the primary 
school teacher took interest in his work, did it properly, and enlisted the sympathies of 
the ]jarents, this Avastage could be largely avoided. At present many boys fall out by 
the way simply because the teacher takes no interest in their ywogress. Especially is this 
true in the case of the prcparjgtory classes, Avhere the curriculum is thoroughly unpractical, 
and the teaching very in.idequate. A boy often spends two years or even longer upon a 
course which should at most occupy one year. Parents cannot be- expected to be enthu- 
siastic about primary education Avhen sucli is the state of affairs. At piosent no apparent 
advantage accrues to the primary school teacher from encouraging parents to continue 
the education of their children lieyond the preparatory stage. I’rovided the teacher 
can retam a sufficient number ot boys to secure the status and grants, he does not gain 
anything by increasing the mimbeis m his school. An increase in numbers would, in 
fact, give liim more work A\ithout more jiay, and would entail the risk of a smaller per- 
centage of passes in the upper primary examination. In England, at a similar political 
etape in elementary education, the ‘'payment by results” system w\ns instituted. It 
is interesting to note tliat it was instituted as a remedy for the same kind of difficulty 
as Ave are trying to combat m India. It is uoaa admitted on all sides that it AA'as perfectly 
legitimate as a temporary expedient. Educationally, it may become pernicious, if 
alloAvcd to conliniic lieyond a certain time, but practically it is essential at the early stages 
of a national system ot elementary education. We are deliberately of opinion that, under 
the guidance of an eflicicnt inspectorate, A\ith full knowledge o? its educational dangers,, 
this method should bo u^icd in India , and that both the school and the ieaclhns sliould 
get additional grants and emoluments for every boy they pass from the primary school 
into the .school avc call national. So that w e are prepared to advise as a furtlier aid to 
efficienc)' m the itp})cr classes ot the primary .school some system of “ payment by results.” 
The apathy of the parents, of which wo hear .<-0 much, must be ascribed partly to the 
apathy of the teacher and of the in.spectoratc. Yet Ave cannot expect from the teacher 
anything but apathy under the ]iresent conditions. A primary school teacher, if un- 
trained, commences liis career on a salary ot Rs. 8 per month, which is less than the pay 
of menial servants. Even a trained teacher amH get only Rs. 10 to 12, which, if he has 
children, is not sufficient for the bare ncce.ssaries of life. Nor will good Avork improve his 
prospects. Can Ave A\oiuler that lie loses interest ? No man of any parts or ambition 
will take u]) teacliing in primary schools as a profession. The consequence is that only 
ignorant men, aaIio cannot do anything else, engage in this work, and the teacher is des- 
pised in the Aullage. Sometimes, Aie arc informed, the teacher, wh^tlier trained or un- 
trained. is unable to write three jiages of the vernacular correctly, and his ignorance of 
literary usage makes him the laughing stock of any educated man. On the other hand, 
the tradition of India is to respect the teacher ; he is naturally the adviser of the village. 

A good man can fill his school and play a prominent part in village life. We must restore 
the teacher to this position In order to do this we must, first of all, raise his pay. In 
no other countrv in the Avorld does status depend so much upon emoluments. When the 
present badly-paid teacher goes to call upon a local zamindar he must now giA e place to 
the veriest menials. Is it likely that primary education will prosper so long as it is in the 
hands of men exposed to public affronts of this character ? Not only, then, must we 
raise the pay of the teacher, but we must remove the reproach of ignorance which is the 
other cause of his degradation. We must attract better men to the profession by offering 
them better pay, and we must equip them more adequately for their avoi k by giving them ^ 
a better training, Tliat training at present depends, directly or indirectly, upon the 
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normal school?. These suffer from several serious defects. These may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows; — 

(a) Defects in recruitment . — Not more than 20 per cent of the men who enter the 
normal schoo’s have obtained first class passes in the middle \ ernacular exa- 
mination. None have passed a higher examination, for the simple reason that 
no other examination is recognised. The method of their selection is too 
haphazard; depending, as it docs, upon the lavour of the deputy inspector 
sometimes modified by the caprice of the district board. 

{h) Defects in the staff.— A sma’l proportion only are trained graduates, and even 
these take six month to learn tlie work of the normal schools, becauHc tliey 
have been themselves trained to teach in English, and are now required to train 
their pupils only in the vernacular. Too often they despise these pupils as 
being mere rustics. Nor will the best type of man wish to remain on the staff 
of the normal school, when as a teacher in a .secondary school he can add to his 
pay by private tuition. 

(c) Defects in curriculum . — It will have been perceived already that the material 
sent up to the normal school is not good. The normal scliool pupils have not 
been well grounded in the vernacular, nor does the normal school curriculum 
remedy this defect. There is not sufficient practical training, because the staff is 
not large enough to supervise the teaching of the pupils in the model scliools. 
The training (ends to become too theoretical and too stereotyped, because the 
normal schools are out o' touch with the r Mpiircments of town and country alike. 
There is but one kind of teaching and one examination for all, and there is no 
differ ntiation between men who' are being trained for middle or primary w'ork. 
Some of these men go straiglit into m ddle scliools as assistant masters, others 
become headmasters of primary schools, and of these again some become 
teachers of the training classes to winch most of the trained teachers in primary 
schools go. Thus it is that the defects in the normal school w’eaken the whole 
system of pnmarv elucation through their bad influence on the teacliers. It is 
obvious then that the training of our primary teachers requires much more 
attention than it has hitherto received. Our proposals will be found below. 

When wo have raised the pay of the teacher and given hun a better training, one thing 
more remains m order to secure progress in primary education. We must call out the 
best in our teachers, encourage them to fill their schools and to keep up their interest 
n them. This will require an efficient and sympathetic inspectorate w hich devotes itself 
entirely to the requirements of primary education. At the present time our deputy and 
sub-deputy inspectors liave neither the pay nor the prestige tvhich the importance of tlieir 
w'ork requires. This is particularly notable in the case of the sub-deiiuty inspectors, who 
are chiefly responsible for the welfare of the rural schools. Promotion is slow anU the 
work impossibly lieavy, and good men will not enter the service on these conditions. 
The pay is so poor that to keep himself from starving the sub-deputy inspector is exposed 
to the temptation of supploment-ng his income by living upon the teachers whose work 
he inspects when on tour, and even, in .some casas, by accepting money. Can we hope 
ter any efficient inspection of the school w iieii such ls lie practice The d qmty ins a etor 
is little better off. His pay and his prospects are insufficient to attract men of the right 
type. Ho has to serve two master-s, the chairman or .secretary of the district board, and 
the inspector of the division, and his post is correspondinglv difficult. And yet this 
officii), underpaid and overworked as he is, has to supervise all the primary and middle 
schools and training classes under the district board, to regulate the activities of his sub- 
doputy inspectors and often to help in the inspection of Anglo- \ ernacular schools. The 
educational life of tlie district depends principally upon him. It is no wonder that deputy 
inspectors exert themselves to secure a transfer to some other department. The cause 
of the evil when analysed is simple enough. Prices have risen wdthin the last ten years 
out of all proportion to tlie increase in official salaries. 

The immediate need, then, is to secure good teachers, and as a corollary of this, an 
adequate inspectorate, especially in its lower branches. It should be made plain by 
status and emoluments tha the man engaged as an inspector, even of the lowest ranks 
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ot pr-iiiary education, doinj? work of as great national importance as anyone engaged 
in higher education, and work of greater importance than the majority of professional 
men. The man engaged as a primary school teacher must be of a type that will have as- 
much iriHuence in tlie village an the “ Dominie ” had m Scotland. He must be one o'^ the 
mo.st important men, if not the most imjx)rtant man, in the community, and he must be- 
paid a salary and housed in accordance with his position. To secure a good staff for the 
training schools for primary school teachers, wo recommend that State scholarships bo 
awarded to suitable persons who have sliown marked educational ability in practice or 
definite educational vocation, in order that they may proceed to England or the Dominions- 
for training in this special class ot educational work. The success of this scheme will 
depend upon its orgaiii.sation over-seas. The Education Department in England should 
be approached with a view to securing that these men on their arrival shall enter as stu- 
dents into tiie best and most progressive normal schools, where they will be able to acquire 
not merely knowledge of method, but also an enthusiasm for elementary education. 
If in these normal scjiools they are allowed to form cliques with purely Indian interests 
and to live in isolation from their environment, their training will be worse than useless. 
We wish them to live in an atmosphere of educational enthusiasm, and if this can be 
accomplished, it is hoped that we shall be able, with the aid of such men, to create and 
maintain an adequate system for the training of primary scliool teachers in India itself* 
Such men on their return will be used to staff our training schools and our primary 
school ins [X‘Ct orate. They will aim at producing that spirit of enthusiasm for elementary 
education, which is at present lacking in the country. It is essential to the success of 
this scheme tliat such men shall find themselves both financially and socially in a position 
of equality with the average legal and medical practitioner. 

Primary education is the lowest rung in the ladder of our educational system. Re- 
garded thus, it must contain within itself germs of growth, but at the same time we must 
remember that a great many boys will never proceed beyond this stage. Primary educa- 
tion, therefore, must possess the two qualifications, of being a suitable base from which 
further educational progress can bo made, and of being sutffeient in itself to meet the actual 
needs of the cultivator and the industrial worker. It must give opportunity to the ambi- 
tious and able youth to climb up the educational ladder to success in business and learning, 
and it must offer such purely utilitarian advantages to the poorer classes that within a 
generation they will see the necessity of obtaining it for their sons as an indispensable 
aid to the successful accomplishment of their ordmary daily work. Because it can no- 
longer be regarded even by the educational theorist as merely a stepping stone to higher 
things, in that it is, and will remain, the only education of the vast mass of the people ; 
and because m its administration it is, and will, inevitably, tend always to bo largely 
affected by considerations of local rather than provincial government, we maintain that 
primary education must form a separate department in the educational system. 

’li'he scheme for our revised system of primary education is, in outline, as follows. 
A boy of average intelligence will, we hope, enter the primary school at, or about, the age- 
of 6^, and will remain until lOJ.* He will be taught reading, writing and simple arith- 
metic, All these will be taught with reference to the needs of t he district. For examine, 
he uill be shown how to read a map of his oun village and district ; how to deal with the 
patvari, and hold his own with the bania in making up or scrutinising accounts; the 
business side of agricultural life will be explained to him, and ho will learn how to protect 
himself against the petty tyrannies of sharp practice. Special teaching of agricultural 
methods is not contemplated, expert opinion being unanimous that such teaching at this 
stage is worthless as well as impracticable. He will learn in the oridnary course the 
elementar}^ facts of his environment, so that he may be less helpless against the forces 
of nature wiierever they menace him or his belongings. School gardens may bo re- 
tained, but we believe that hitherto their value has been educational rather than agri- 
cultural, illustrative of the general^ course, rather than definitely instructional. It is a 
subject upon which, we believe, the educationist would do well, for the present, to keep 
an open mind, and to welcome experiments such as those which are being imdertaken 


• Note.— I t is exceedingly difficult in India to assign an average age for particular grades of education* 
The average age differs greatly in different provinces and in different parte of the same province. In tliis report 
where an average ago is stated the reader must recollect this difficulty and make allowance for it. 
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in the i\llahabad district. A good teacher uses these gardens to awaken intelligence 
and arouse interest, but their educational value depends entirely upon his personality 
and skill. 

It will be seen from this outline that though we do not provide in our primary schools- 
a special training in agriculture for rural districts, yet we do insist that the teacher shall 
adapt the course, and his method of teaching it, to the needs of the locality and the cir- 
cumstances of his pupils. But we fully realise that this insistence will be inoperative 
unless applied to a class of teacher much better trained than those at present in existencee. 
The same scheme will apply mntatis mutandis to the town schools ; we have given our 
illustration from the rural schools because of the preponderance which they have at the* 
primary stage. 

The primary school will consist of five classes, A, B (preparatory) and I, II, III. The 
reasons why m our opinion the primary school should end at class III rather than class IV 
as at present it does are as follows ; — 

(1) In respect of its functions, experts on agricultural conditions tell us that classes- 

A, B, I, II and III should be ample for that practical type of education for 
the masses which they are anxious to see extended ; and further we believe 
that with better teaching and a more helpful inspectorate a great ecopoinjr 
of time and increase of efficiency can be brought about 
It is after the class III that primary education, in the arrangement of classes 
and curricula that now exists, becomes more literary in character and hence 
is undertaken largely with a view to further progress in secondary educaticn 
rather than to meeting the actual needs of the cultivator and industrial 
worker. 

(2) In respect of political conditions, all evidence fhat we have been able to get 

agrees with the opinion express ‘d by Sir Jame < Meston that the Hindi- 
Urdu question docs not become a living issue until alter class III. We are* 
extremely anxious to keep this controversy entirely outside of the prmiary 
schools and, as it were, locate it at one definite place m our educational system^ 
where special measures be taken in order to settle it m some amicable wajv 
This can only be done by removing class IV to the higher type of school, viz., 
the “ national school.” 

(3) From the ijoint of view (>f administrative efficiency, the termination of the* 

primary school at class III makes the school more manageable both as- 
regards teaching and accommodation, and helps to equalise the distribution 
of classes as between it and the next stage ot education. Any unfairness to 
specially elever boys that might result is obviated by the overlapping of 
class III of the primary school and the lowest class of the “ national school,” 
so that double promotion is possible [vid^ infra). 

For these reasons, then, the primary school will consist of five classes. A boy of 
average intelligence will have passed through these classes by the ago of lO.J* and be ready 
to proceed to the next stage of his education. If Ins education ceases at this point, he- 
should at least liave received such training as will make him mentally more intelligent, 
independent and self-reliant, materially more alive to his own interests and more capable 
of protecting them. Though educationally he will not possess the qualifications for a 
vote, yet should ho claim through the possession of other qualifications to be eligible for 
that privilege, ho may be trusted not to abuse it. This is as much as we can compass- 
by our primary education under the most favourable conditions; but it is more than 
has ever yet been attempted, and we recognise that many years must pass before this 
ideal, modest as it may seem, can be realised. It takes time to train the teachers, and 
the success of the scheme depends wholly upon them. 

We fully contemplate that the existing system of mahtahs, pathshalas, and mission 
schools, especially for depressed classes, will be extended as necessity arises and philan- 
thropy suggests the possibility. Hero we simply suggest that, provided thej^ attain the 
requisite standard of teaching and general educational efficiency, they should receive 
the benefits of departmental inspection and thus be eligible for Government grants in 


♦See note on page 407. 
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ihe same way a§i other primary schools. IndeeJ, we Jiope that schools for depressed 
classes will be greatly extended by philanthropic agencies, and we believe that Govern- 
ment should very liberally help sectarian bodies of whatever kind, which are prepared to 
undertake this most needed >vork. The present rule in these provinces, that a school for 
depressed classes must at the end of four i/ear<* be raised to the full primary standard, is 
quite impracticable. 

tSuch is the scheme of primary education Avhich we consider would be best adapted 
to the two-fold end we have in view, viz.^ the education of the lower classes of the po- 
pulation for their place in the social organism, and the preparation of the more intelligent 
of them for a turthe** development by education into an adequate electorate. We have 
stated emphatically that the success of the scheme depends upon the quality of the teachers 
and of their training, and ujion the efficiency of the inspectorate. How are wc to secure 
these two conditions of success ? Through a department of education organised under 
the (hivermnent they could presumably be secured by a sufficient expenditure upon the 
training of teachers and inspectors, and upon salaries. But any such direct organisation 
would defeat the very ends towards which our education is directed, mz., the progressive 
realisation of responsible government. If the people are to be entrusted with any powers 
and i;esponsibilities at all, the very first of these powers and responsibilities must be as 
full control of primary education as exists etsewhere m democratic countries. Already 
in the district boards they exercise thi < control in some measure, and any scheme of de- 
volution which wo have yet seen contemplates the handing over of the powers of the 
district board to some body, larger or smaller, popularly elected. At first sight this aband- 
onment of control, by the central or provincial Government, of a department so vitally 
ftundamental to a national scheme of education, would appear to be fraught with grave 
dangers. Nor are these wholly Mlusory. It is quite possible, even probable, that at first 
efficiency will bo sacrificed to other considerations and that the popularly- elected body 
will vote money for the less essential objects and neglect the provision for training and 
•inspection. But unless an opportunity for mistakes is given, nothing will be learned. 
Experience will, we believe, beget greater wisdom, and that in no long time. Once it is 
realised that education is the business of the people, then the people will see to it that their 
elected representatives procure them efficient teachers in their schools. Again, it is only 
thus that education can become really national, and if the demand arises, as we believe it 
will arise, an elected council of this kind will be able to raise money for education from 
sources that never could be tapped by a government of the existing official type. 

But when wc apeak of handing over primary education to popularly- elected bodies, 
we do not mean that they should begin ob initio. That would be an unfair experiment. 
It is, at any rate, our duty to leave our house in order before they enter upon their tenancy, 
'But it is essential to provide more than this. The central government should maintain 
a department of primary education which should be concerned not with teaching, but 
with the training of the teachers and inspectors, and the provision of an inspecting staff. 
'This department should consist of— 

(а) Provincial cliief inspector of primary education 

(б) Divisional inspectors of primary education, 

(c) District inspectors of primary education 

[d] Tahsil or sub- inspectors of primary education. 

This should be at the service of local bodies, large or small, that may require advice or 
assistance. We shall best see how this department would work if we imagine a concrete 
instance. In district A under the jurisdiction of some popularly-elected body B, there is 
a demand for more and better elementary education. B finds itself unable to meet this 
demand. It appeals to the provincial Government and its Department of Education. 
That department comes to its assistance, and offers a grant to supply the educational needs 
of the district, but in return it requires the right of inspection in district A in order that it 
may be satisfietl that the grant is being properly used. 

If our provincial department of primary education is efficient, then the results in dis- 
trict A will very soon show the advantage of efficient inspection. Other districts will begin 
to compare notes and cast jealous eyes upon their neighbour. A healthy educational 
rivalry will be created, and the popularly- elected body B will be besieged by applications 
<or similar treatment. And we anticipate that in the future these bodies will come to 
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recognise the desirability of primary eduoation being supervised by some organisation 
external to themselves and will not resent it. This has been the experiwice in other 
democratic countries ; for without such external supervision, the standardisation and co- 
ordination of primary education throughout areas larger than those controlled by the local 
bodies, has been proved by experience to be impossible. The advantages which elementary 
education in England and elsewhere has derived from an exactly similar process are too 
obvious to require indication. We realise of course that political development will pro- 
bably some day make this external body as responsible to an electorate as the popularly- 
elected body B of which we have been speaking. As these bodies grow in administrative 
ability and demonstrate their fitness to manage higher branches of education, these too 
may be handed over to their control. But as a first step in this progress, primary education, 
will suffice foe their training in this kind of control. Unless they begin with this, our 
ideal cannot be realised within conceivable limits of time ; but unless the central govern- 
ment reserves to it»elf funds to assist by grants-in-aid, and creates a department such as 
we have imagined, there is great danger that education will suffer. Under our scheme the 
popularly- elected bodies will have complete control of primary education, but advice and 
assistance will be ready to their hand if they desire them. Thev may have their own system 
of training and their own methods of inspection — we consider it highly desirable that they 
should. Local needs will create local enthusiasm to supply tiiem, and the resulting energy 
may lead to fruitful developments in education. But we believe that, at first, they 
will realise the want of expert advice in these matters and will be glad to avail themselves 
of any opportunity to obtain it. The prejudice which now exists in some quarters against 
the Educational Department because it is official and imposes, as it were, its schemes 
from without, will under the new system, disappear ; for the Department will serve and 
not rule, advise, not control The central government by its right of inspection will 
simply retain the right of seeing that its grants are used to their fullest advantage. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Education of the Electorate (Intermediate Education). 

A solid basis of primary education must precede an attempt, such as we now contem- 
plate, to educate an electorate. We would once more repeat that the question before 
us is not the creation of an electorate to meet the political exigencies of the moment. 
We are here concerned with the ultimate educational qualifications of the voter and such 
reconstruction of the present system as will within a reasonable time help to co-operate 
with other factors in the production of an intelligent electorate. A question which must 
be decided at the very outset is whetlier our ideal elector shall possess some knowledge of 
English. We believe that he must, for the following reasons : — 

(i) The political ideal which is at present dominating the thought of educated India 

is that of a united Indian nation. If this is to be materialised, there must be 
a language common to all India. English is the only language which fulfils 
the conditions necessary for a lingua franca. This is generally recognised 
by Indians themselves, and there is already a demand for a universal know- 
ledge of English in India. In English alone, it is thought, can those ideals 
and traditions which are common to all India be expressed in a form which 
all India can appreciate. 

(ii) If India is to take her proper place in the Imperial system, assimilate Imperial 

ideals, and herself contribute to their formation, a knowledge of English is 
essential, 

(iii) There are economic reasons for requiring a knowledge of English among Indians. 

English is more and more becoming the language of the commercial world ; 
the expansion of Indian trade will depend very largely on a knowledge of 
English among her men of business. 

(iv) In the intellectual world, English is begmiSng to occupy a place somewhat an- 

alagous to that which Latin formerly held as the most practical medium for 
^ the expression of thought. It is through a knowledge of English that new 
ideas will penetrate most effectivdy to all classes in India. 
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UJtimately^hen, the electorate of India should be an lE,ng]ish’Under8tanding electorate. 
We take it as axiomatic that for many years to come the Indian citizen will think in hia 
own vernacular. All we can aim at now is that our ideal elector should be capable of 
understanding the gist of an ordinary English speech or newspaper article. This result 
ought to be obtainable in a bi-lingual system of education. The instruction, therefore, 
which is to constitute our national system of education should be given mainly in the ver- 
nacular. English should be taught by trained language-teachers as an essential second 
language in much the same way as the German language is in Holland. By this means 
we shall rid ourselves of the incubus of our present system, and shall free ourselves from 
the accusation that we are asking our schoolboys to think in a foreign language. If Eng- 
lish is the medium of instruction, a constant process of translation is taking place in the 
mind of the pupil, and we contend that this must inevitably retard his intellectual 
development. 

At each stage of its growth the child mind has certain definite characteristics which 
it is the duty of the educator to use to the best advantage. At a very early stage most 
children have remarkable capacity for observation accompanied by an extremely reten- 
tive memory, which is merely mechanical in that it records impressions from which in- 
ferences are rarely drawn. What happens in the present Anglo-vernacular type of school ? 
No sooner has the pupil achieved a capacity to read and write by much labour, no sooner 
IS he equipped and ready to draw largely from the store-house of knowledge to employ his 
vivid imagination, his keen powers of observation and his sensitive photographic memory, 
than he is again set down to the monotony of stumbling through an alphabet and strug- 
gling with shapes and sounds. To add to his difficulties he has to tackle a foreign and 
unphonetic language with the help of teachers who employ a method half phonetic and 
half merely fault-finding. Nor is this the sum of his misfortune. In most parts of 
India the teaching is conducted in English, with the result that only the most meagre 
information can be imparted, of which perhaps a third is comprehended by the scholars, 
and all power of expression is limited by a necessarily insufficient vocabulary. Here 
becomes apparent the educational crime that is being committed in schools of the Anglo- 
\eriiacular type. The Indian boy has but one method of self-expression — the litelrary 
— and because English has been elevated into the be-all and end-all of our school instruc- 
tion, the language in which the boy tliinks and should by right express his thoughts, is 
relegated to the worst paid and most incompetent teachers. Not only is the meagre store 
of knowledge that the boy has acquired through the foreign medium insufficient to give a 
many-sided interest, not only is he- ill- provided with matter for thought, but he is actually 
deprived of any medium for expression of thought. 

The tragedy of it all is that the material to begin with was as good as could be desired ; 
it has been spoilt in the making. 

It is only fair to say that in the United Provinces the medium of instruction, outside of 
actual language- teaching of English, is supposed to be the vernacular, but so deeply rooted 
is the idea of parents and teachers that a knowledge of English and not a development of 
mind, is the aim of education, that even very careful inspection does not ensure the obser- 
vation of the regulations in this matter. It is worth noting that classes in purely verna- 
cular middle schools, although taught by men of inferior academic qualifications, are far 
superior in intelligence to parallel classes in Anglo- Vernacular schools. Evidence to the 
contrary may be explained by the prevalent habit of judging a boy’s ability by a regard 
to his proficiency in English, which is naturally infenor in the case of the vernacular- 
educated boy. 

In view of the foregoing it seems that a somewhat new type of universal education is 
needed, which shall supersede all education at present existing between the higher classes 
of the primary school and class VIII of the high school. It will include all so-called 
middle school ” education, and will go considerably beyond it. It will permit of no 
distinction as between middle vernacular and middle Anglo- vernacular, a distinction 
which has had the pernicious result of giving a kind of preferential treatment to the town 
boy, and of putting the vernacular-educated boy at a disadvantage as regards higher 
education. At present the latter has had a better general education, but can only go 
into higher education by the round-about metb^ of attending special classes in English, 
or by being relegated to classes lower than bis standard of general knowledge warrants. 
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Under our new system, all boys proceeding beyond the primary stage will receive thei 
instruction in the vernacular, and will get an equal chance to learn EngUsh as a second 
language taught by really efficient teachers. 

This second stage in our educational system will be the business of the schools which 
we have agreed to call national schools, for it is at this stage that definite national educa- 
tion, calculated to produce an effective electorate, will be given. The aim of the national 
school differs from that of the primary school in that its function is to train the future 
citizen rather than to produce a more enlightened and more business-like agricultural 
and industrial population. We wish to emphasise the fact that though it will be possible 
for any boy who so desires to go straight from the practical education of the primary 
school to the more civic education of the national school, yet the primary school is not 
to be regarded as merely a feeder to the higher system. It has its own function to perform, 
and that function is to serve the special needs of the lower classes of the population. 
If it fails to do this, the foundations of our national system will be laid in sand. 

Such is the importance of this national richool education, that it must bo organised 
^nd controlled by the provincial Government. For on the efficiency of this education 
depends the quality of our electorate, and it is therefore essential that every possible 
effort shall be made to secure that this education be thoroughly sound and of a uniform 
standard in every area of the province. 

As shown above, a boy of average intelligence will be ready for the National school 
about the age of lOJ. A system of scholarships will provide an opportunity to enter the 
National school for any boy with brains, however adverse the circumstances of his parents 
may be. We desire to make it possible for such a boy to pass right up the ladder of National 
education from its lowest to its highest rung. The school will consist of five classes, 
IV, V, VI, VII, VIIL Class III of the Primary school and class IV of the National 
school will be on much the same level, so that an exceptional boy may bo able to enter the 
National school at class V. One test of his fitness for this should be his knowledge of the 
script of a second vernacular. The test of fitness to enter the national school will depend 
on the report of the primary school head master, checked by the inspector, and verified 
by the head master of the national school. A written examination at this stage we 
consider most undesirable, as a good headmaster will be able to satisfy himself as to the 
fitness of the boy ^vithout any such test. At class IV a second vernacular language will 
be begun. At class V or VI English will be begun at an elementary stage as a second 
language, taught by an expert language* teacher. In no class of the national school will 
Engbsh be the medium of instruction. Apart from this vital difference, the curriculum 
of our present middle schools will, with certain alterations and additions, be retained. 
These changes will be in the direction of imxiarting more defimte training in citizenship 
than exists at present. 

At the end of class VIII, when our boy of average intelligence has reached the age of 
15i, he will enter for the national school leaving examination. This is the first and the 
mam examination in our whole educational system. The standard of it will repie.sent 
our ideal educational qualification for an elector, and for tins reason will not bo too high. 
It will roughly constitute tho test by which fitness for employment aviU bo judged by the 
general public. On this examination, scholarshijis to enable a boy to take up a further course 
of study will be awarded. At this point the education of the citizen qua citizen has been 
completed. Anyone who has passed tho national school leaving examination should, we 
hope, be qualified to use a vote with discretion. He will have received a tolerably sound 
general education and be acquainted with the elements of English. 

With the national school, then, the education of the majority of our citizens will be 
ended. It follows that the quality and quantity of this education is of tho greatest im- 
portance, The national school is, in our opinion, the keystone of tho whole system of 
education. It must, therefore, exactly fill the space between primary and higher 
education, and it must he of such a constitution that it can wuthstand their pressure and 
sustain the whole fabric of national life. It will take tho place of the faulty middle 
school education of the present system, and, in so doing, will perhaps alter the entire 
political future of India, This is a serious statement, and yet anyone coming from outside 
after observing the educational system of other lands, cannot but be struck by the weak* 
ness of Middle school education in India and its disastrous results. The experienced teacher 
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knows only too well that unless the lower middle and upper middle classes of a school aro 
sound, there is a very poor chance of a good output of well-taught young men from the 
upper classes. The best teaching, the most careful organisation and the greatest judg- 
ment are required at this stage. The teacher must cherish the tender growth of the rea- 
soning faculty and provide healthy food for curiosity and imagination. He must judge 
the exact amount of effort that each pupil can afford. The organisation must be more 
elaborately economic of time and energy than that of any existing Indian school. In 
our national schools we hope to produce, with no groat increase in effort, an enormous in- 
crease in efficiency, and to make our man-power and boy-power turn out maximum work 
without overstrain. We cannot afford to have ill paid assistant masters making up a 
living wage by taking private tuitions, and using the time, in which they should bo arrang- 
ing their next day’s work, in exhausting their own brains while cramming the brains of 
others, and wasting whole periods of school time by teaching without preparation. Tho 
national school should be what its name indicates — the place of training for a nation ; 
and with this aim in view we should retain in it all that the Indian peoples prize as indi- 
genous and all that they have ambition to adopt. For example, on the one hand, it 
should preserve that simplicity of life so characteristic of India ; on the other, it should 
foster the c.spnf c/e corps that makes English schools what they are. 

To produce an electorate of any size at all representative there must be a large number 
of those national schools. There will not be less than one in each tahsil, and m many 
tahsils and m all cities there will be more than one. As for quality, that will depend upon 
the teaching staff. It is agreed on all sides that even for the more limited aims of the- 
present system, the existing teachers are altogether inadequate. As in the case of the 
primary, so in the ease of the national school, wc must look for the success of our scheme 
to the proper training of teachers. To take but one example. The greatest change we 
have made is the provision for the teaching of English as an additional language. Unless 
those engaged in tliis work are trained language-teachers, failure is inevitable. The spe- 
cial methods now offered as the solution of tho difficulties atjpresent experienced in teacliing 
English, arc useless in the hands of men insufficiently trained. Tho first reform in our 
educational system must be the provision for the training of teachers of the type required 
by our national schools, and expenditure upon this must be one of the largest items in our 
revised budget. Here we think it pcccssary to say that in our opinion the only hope of 
getting the type ot teacher that we require for our national schools is by sending suitable 
men not to the universities, but to the teachers’ training schools of Great Britain and of 
tho l)ominions, and even of America. These men should be either graduates with a sense 
of educational vocation, or teachers who have already shown real aptitude and enthu- 
siasm in their profession. They would, of course, go as Government servants to such 
institutions, and would be bound to give their services to education on their return to 
India, when it would be necessary for them to have a status and receive emoluments 
commensurate with their rightful position in tlie community. Such men would be used 
as principals and teachers in indigenous training colleges for national school teachers ; as 
head masters, and especially as language-teachers, in national schools ; and in the na- 
tional school inspectorate of the Provincial Government. In their training abroad, spe- 
cial facilities should be given thorn to acquire knowledge of methods of inspection and 
of hostel administration as well as the more general knowledge of educational methods 
and ideals. 

We have already stated that we contemplate the multiplication of national schools. 

In order to provide accommodation for boys whoso homes are at a distance from these 
schools we must have hostels. These need not be constructed on the present extravagant 
lines. Dormitories, which are in our opinion better than the rooms for boys which our 
present type of hostel demands, and simple accommodation for messes will, in many cases 
be sufficient ; but we aim at securing at least the elements of a corporate life at these 
sohools. It must always be remembered that the national school will be the highest 
educational stage to which the majority of our boys will attain, and it is all-important to 
give them therein something of the same atmosphere as is found in the best type of English 
grammar school. They must derive from the school unconsciously the idea of the social 
organism and the meaning of corporate life. To this end it is absolutely essential that the 
headmaster, and at any rate a certain proportion of the teachers, should live on tho spot* 
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In any case suitable house accommodation mu^t be provided for the type of toachei’s wo 
have in view ; but apart from this it is of the very essence of the scheme that the teachers 
and especially the headmaster, should live actually on the premises and in the most 
intimate touch with the boys in the hostel and playing field as well as in the class room. 

When we pass from the consideration of the national school the problem becomes some- ’ 
what different. Hitherto wo have been concerned mainly with the education of the elec- 
torate. We have now to provide for the further education of those who will lead or 
mould public opinion, and also of those who require technical or professional training. 

To the boy who proceeds beyond the national school there are several courses open. 
He may go straight to a technical school. The age .at which the boj^ leaves the national 
school, viz.y 15| years, is exactly the age at which technical training should be begun, and 
the general education which ho has received is the type of education required as the 
basis for such training. 

These technical schools may be State institutions ; but we hope to see here a develop- 
ment 111 private enterprise. As the need for skilled mechanics and orattsnieii becomes 
urgent, we may suppose that largo commercial concerns will establish their own industrial 
schools to provide them with the class of men they want. A beginning of this kind has 
already been made at Cawnporo. Again, w'o hope that Government will see its way to 
revising its whole system of solociion for public employment. Candidates for minor jiosts 
fluch as junior clerkships, might well go on straight from the national/ si^hool to some kind 
of institution which will give them the special business training they require. Here too 
would be a field for private enterprise. 

With those, and other similar exceptions, however, we may assume that the majority 
of boys who desire some education higher than that of the National school will proceed 
to the next stage of our educational system, I'iz.y the district liigh school ; but they will 
nob be allowed to do this unless they have first been able to pass the national school 
le.aving exanunation, which will afford a test to judge of their capacity to make a right 
use of the privileges afforded by a higher type of education. It is very undesirable that 
any boy should be allowed to stay on at the national school after the age of 18. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Secondary Education. 

The stage following the national school is the education of the district high school. 
Entrance to this school will depend upon the national school leaving examination. A 
boy of average intelligence mil normally pass this examination at the «igc of lol. It is 
undesirable that in the district schools we should ever have students over the age of 20, 
and we therefore propose that no boy should be allowed to enter the.se schools who is more 
than 17J years of age. There will be three clas.ses, IX, X, XI, the standard of which, wo 
hope, will range from that of the present tenth class to tlie intermediate standard of the 
existing University. 

These schools are intended broadly, for two different types of boy. The majority 
will require an education primarily fitting them for the ordinary business of life. This 
we will call our general course. Many of these boys will require, m addition, specialised 
training for business, or for some technical occupation, and for a very few of them, the 
district high school will be preparatory to some technical institution of university stand- 
ing to which they will proceed about the age of 18 J. For all of this type, we propose to 
give a standard high school education, supplemented by optional .subjects, leading to an 
English school leaving examination, and aiming at the level of an English public school. 
An education of this kind is one of the great needs of the present day. Just because it 
does not exist, our uruversities are crowded by students who do not really require a uni- 
versity education but aare obliged to take up a university course, for which they are unfitted, 
because no other provision is made for them. The present University fulfils the function 
of a finishing school ; hence its failure to fill its proper place in the education of the country. 
These district high schools will meet the need of all those boys who require an education 
which is not of ^ university type. Our universities will be set free to do their proper 
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work, and will be enabled to secure the material they want. To provide that material’ 
is the second function of these schools. 

Boys who wish to proceed to the University must obviously have a different kind of 
training from those whose education will terminate at the high school or be continued 
at a technical institution. This differentiation is a marked cnaracteristic of American,. 
German, and English education, and experience shows that it is justified. From such 
boys wo must demand a different type of preparatidn^and a different criterion of ability, 
if the present appalling number of failures in the higher examinations is to be reduced^ 
Under our proposed system, we aim at securing a much larger percentage of passes among 
our matriculation Candida te.<. Again, while English must be the medium of instruction 
throughout the school, and, therefore, be taught in all classes, these boys will need to spend 
more time on the study of English literature if they are to bo able to follow professorial 
lectures and to appreciate the literary courses of the University. It is therefore essential 
that only those who are fitted for a university career shall be encouraged to begin this 
preparatory course. At the same time wo recognise that the University has social as 
well as intellectual advantages. The analogy of the English universities will make it 
plain that we should not exclude those who are able to afford a university career and 
desire to avail themselves of those advantages, merely because their intellectual ability 
is not of the highest order. We consider that the following system will meet both cases. 

The national school leaving examination is to form, as has already been stated, 
the entrance examination for the district high school. A pass in the first class will entitle 
a boy to free education in cither of the two courses outlined below. The standard of this 
class will be high. A pass in the second class will entitle a boy to education on payment 
of half fees in both courses, but we recommend that the fees for the general c ourse be 
calculated on a scale much lower than those of the university course. These latter might 
well correspond with the actual per capita cost of education. The standard of this second 
class will be moderate, A pass in the third class will entitle a boy to receive education in 
either course on payment of full fees. The standard of a third class pass wall be low. We 
calculate that by this scale of fees we shall iuduco second and third class boys to choose 
the general rather than the university course, wlulc w^e sliall still, by the remission of 
fees, bo giving ample opportunities to poor, but clever boys to proceed to the University. 
We are not thereby excluding the rich boy from the university course ; he ca.n well afford 
to ])ay the fees, and the result will be that, to a certain extent, the richer part of the 
population will be paying for the poorer, which seems to us an equitable arrangement.* 
There wall be three classes in the district high school, IX, X, XI. Every boy whether 
in the general, or in the university preparation course, wall study six subjects, viz. i — 

I. General English. 

IT S histoiy, with special reference to India and the Empire. 

* eWorld geography, with special reference to India. 

Til. Mathematics. 

IV, Nature study and general science. * 

V. Civics and social science. This will include a certain acquaintance with the 
elements of social ethics, as well as of hygiene and of administration. 

VI. A living vernacular. 

This course forms the foundation of the school curriculum. University candidates 
will, from the very first class, enter upon a more advanced course of study in such sub- 
jects of the general course as they intend to pursue when they enter the University itself, 
For example, corresponding with general English, there will be special Enghsh for every 
university candidate. A boy who contemplates taking history in his university course 
will study subject II in a more advanced degree. The same applies to mathematics. 
Corresponding with subject IV in the general course, we shall have special science for the 
boy who'proposes to take up a scientific career in the University. Subject V will natu- 
rally form a basis for later university courses in economics and* philosophy, although 


•Although the boy must decide which course he is to take at the outset of his career In the district schoo 1 
this decision must not be irrevocable. It must be always possible for a head master to transfer boys who 
devolopo late, or whose circumstances warrant It, from the general to the university preparation course. A 
power like this which would enormously enhance the position and responsibility of the head, master is on general 
grounds greatly to be desired .'j 
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apecialisatioii on these subjects in the district school, even for university candidates, 
is undesirable. Provision also will be made for those who desire to take classical 
languages in their uiiiversity course. We believe that this scheme of preparation 
for university courses in the district school is attended with great advantages. It 
will eliminate that haphazard choice of subjects which is at present so grave an obstacle to 
satisfactory study in the University. From the fact that these boys are still in school, 
under the control of a head master, who will guide them in their choice of subjects, the 
dangers of a wrong selection are lessened ; and should a wrong selection be made, there 
will be plenty of time to rectify the mistake before the boy’s career is adversely affected. 

Again, boys who are taking the general course will be given their choice of three 
optional subjects for further specialisation — 

(а) For those few who wish to proceed to technical institutions of university standing 

a course in special science and higher mathematics will be provided at certain 
schools. 

We should point out that the district high school is not intended to compete 
with the technical schools. It will merely, in certain cases, provide that practical 
and general scientific education which is indispensable to those who are to enter a 
technical institution with the idea of receiving a diploma, which shall imply the 
• standard of a university. Such an education is very different from that of a 
technical school, which aims at turning out good craftsmen and mechanics rather 
than experts in the applied sciences. But in any case we realise that for many 
years to come the numbers requiring special preparation for technical institutions 
of university standing will be exceedingly small. 

(б) For those boys who are contemplating a business, or commercial, career there 

will be special training in such subjects as accountancy, banking, and the 
elementary principles of contract, combined with such special subjects as 
shorthand, typewriting, etc. There is a great demand among the business men of 
India, though not to any extent as yet in the United Provinces, for boys with a 
sound commercial training, and at present this demand is not being adequately 
met. The complaint is that tlio education of our schools is too literary, and 
not sufficiently practical. We hope by this means to supply that want without 
sacrificing to practical efficiency that general education wliicli alone can awaken 
the intellect and broaden the mind. In this coniiectfoii we wish to ^loint out 
that there is a real danger even of British Government officials failing to 
realize that it is not the business of the University to produce an examination 
which shall be a test of a boy’s fitness for Government service. A university 
provide.^ a iratriculation examination for its own purposes, and an examination 
which serves these purposes, may be, and probably will be, quite unsuitable as 
a test for Government service in its intermediate grades. We propose that 
this general course shall be formulated in consultation with Government 
officials and prominent business men, with a view to meeting their actual 
needs, and that the English school leaving examination which terminates this 
course shall be a Government examination, and shall be used by Government as 
its own examination for entrance into its own subordinate services. This will 
result in the general course becoming popular, because it is not only cheaper, 
but also leads to definite possibilities of employment. The result will be that 
only boys who are fitted and determined to go on to a proper academic course in 
the University, will enter the university preparation course of the district 
school, and work for the matriculation examination. We would also advise 
Government to make an age limit for appointments so as to exclude failed 
university men. 

(c) To those who wish to supplement a general education wdth some special study of 
the classical languages, and to learn more of the ancient literature of their race, 
it will be open to take a further course in one or more of these languages. 
Many parents in comfortable circumstances, who are not attracted by a university 
education, will welcome, we believe, such a type of optional course for their sons. 

Since these schools will be situated at district headquarters it will plainly be necessary 
“ that accommodation shall be provided for boys whose homes are at a distance. Here 
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will be a magnificent opportunity for the charitable benefactor. There is no reason wliy 
hostels should not be connected with religious purposes, or special localities. As in the 
similar recommendation in regard to the national school, extravagance in building should 
be avoided. But the very fact that many of the boys attending the school will not be 
day-scholars gives to the school staff an opportunity of developing, with more reality 
than has yet been possible, that school spirit, which we can best define as the public* 
school spirit. This spirit depends upon the staff. It is the masters who must create 
and maintain it, and the very first step towards achieving it is to place the headmasters 
and assistant masters in such a financial position as shall command respect. They must 
be beyond the need of taking private tuitions, or any other outside emolument, and be 
freed from the suspicion of, as well as from the temptation to, partiality. It is useless to 
talk of the missionary spirit without attracting the right type of man and giving him a 
fair social position. The man having been found, it is necessary to introduce him to the 
spirit of the English school. This can be done in one of two ways. The young teacher 
must either be placed for a time in a training college, preferably in England or the Domi- 
nions, where he can live in the right atmospliere, or else he must be engaged in teaching 
under a head master of suitable experience and liberal enthusiasm. It would be better 
still if he could have both experiences. The head mastersliip of a district school should 
carry with it all the respect that attaches to a district officer of standing. Although it 
may be necessary to bring a few men into the country to establish organisation and tone, 
it is essential that head ma'^ters should be Indians, sharing tlie national aspirations of the 
students, understanding their attitude of mind, and strong enough, by virtue of position, 
example, and breadth of learning, to control their establishment and inculcate in their 
j)upils that good judgment and self-control ivhich constitute real mxnliness. 

The particular methods by wliich good school masters achieve tlieir results in character- 
formation cannot he definitely laid down. Provide the man and he will find the way, 

CHAPTER V. 

Higher Education. 

Wo aro convin'^ed that it is quite usel xss to conic to a considoration of univer- 
sity education without previously dealing with the problems which arise on the 
lower rungs of the educational ladder. To d ) so will 1 nid to irrevocable failure and as 
a result the last stage of that education would be worse than the first. But having 
deilt with tho lower phases wo arc now in a position to deal with the Univirsity and to 
suggest the typo of university education which, we believe, should replace that which is 
at present in existence. 

After completing his course of preparation in the district school, the boy who is about 
to enter the University, or a technical institution of iini ersity status, will be ready to 
Bit for his entrance examination. For entrance to the University, or the technical 
institution, there will be no age limit. Every facility will be given to private students to 
enter for the Matriculation, and for the corresponding examination of the technical 
institution, but the standard of these examinations will be liigh. A substantial examination 
fee will be charged, but in the case of lirst class passes, tins will be remitted entirely, and 
a 1st class pass will, in addition, carry with it the privilege of free tuition and free hostel 
accommodation m the university or toclinical institution. A second class pass will, as in 
the district school, entitle a student to the privilege of paying half-fees : ivhereas a 3rd 
class pass necessitates the payment of full fees, approximating to the actual '^r capita 
cost of university education. We sliould also like to see scholarships of greater or lesser 
value attached to proficiency in particular subjects, or groups of allied subjects. We 
conceive it necessary, however, to state that a university of a type wholly new to India 
is required, if the educational system Avhich we have outlined in this report is to receive 
its fitting culmination. 

There are certain political, economic, and social factors which are in the last analysis 
responsible for the defects in our present university system : but from the point of view 
of our study, the universities seem to us to have failed from two types of cause : — 

(a) From the defects of the present school syatoua. 

(h) From defects in its own organisation. 
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We shall briefly examine these two sets of causes, and show how we propose to elimi* 
nate them by our scheme. 

(a) The weakness of onr present school system has reacted upon the universities in 
the following ways : — 

(i) Students come to the University who do not require a university education 
in the strict sense. The demand for an expansion of university education in 
India arisSs from the fact that no adequate provision for a sound higher educa- 
tion is made in the school. 

The University is regarded popularly as a finishing school. With the establishment 
of our proposed district schools, this wholesale demand for university educa- 
tion will, to a great extent, lose its justification. 

(ii) The inefficient teaching in the schools, especially in the matter of English, has a 

disastrous effect u^ion the material supplied to the University. 

(A) The students have not sufficient knowledge of English as a language to cope with 

the uniA^ersity course during their first two years. They are expected to 
appreciate Enghsh as a literature when they have not yet acquired English 
as a language. As a result the University lias to take upon itself, in addi- 
tion to its legitimate w’ork, much that should have been done in the schools. 
Hence failure is inevitable all along the line. 

(B) The student who comes to the University has, as a rule, no definite intellectual 

interest. His intelligence has not been aroused, nor has he been taught how 
to think. This is evident both in the poverty of ideas displayed in original 
composition, and in the fact lliat, in tlie choice of subjects, students are 
guided, not by inclination, but by the supposition that this or tliat subject is 
easier for examination purposes. 

Under our new system, both these defects vill be remedied. 

(1) Students will come to tlie University with a working knowledge of English of the 

type specially required, vhich they will have learnt, we hope, from trained 
language-teachers. 

(2) Their general intelligence will have been stimulated already by their school course, 

and un^J<^r the more personal tuition which wc hope they will have received in 
the district school, they will have discovered, as far as possible, at that age, 
vhere their mental in t'^re.^ts lie. In addition they will find that the present 
haphayard combination of subjects totally unconnected vith one another, 
will no longer pay. 

(iii) Owing to the pressure in our university classes of students unfitted for the university 

course, we arc faced at every stage with a large number of failures. The 
result is that the second and fourth year classes are swamped by failed student®, 
and the work of the teacher suffers accordingly. Undei* our ncAv system, these 
failures will be enoimously reduced, because the unfit will be eliminated, before 
coming to the University. , 

All these causes can, ultimately, be classed under one head. The functions of the 
University and of the scliool have been confused. When once we make up our minds to 
treat the school as a separate entity, and not merely as a training irround lor the Univer- 
sity, these causes will become inoperative. 

[h ) — The organisation of the University itself is defective in tlie following ways t — * 

(i) Our present universities are universities in name alone. There is no co-ordination 
of aim and effort between their affiliated colleges. The functions of the Univer- 
sity are, in fact, usurped by the colleges, whoso individual and competing inter- 
ests make a sound and consistent university policy impossible. Geographical 
conditions do not allow of distant colleges being adequately represented upon 
the university boards, with the result that in practice a few colleges direct, in 
their own interests, the policy of the entire University. 

•(ii) As a consequence of this, each college finds itself compelled to teach a number of 
subjects. It must maintain a staff to provide this teaching. The resou ces of 
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separate colleges can never be equal to the task, but, in the attempt to compass it, 
they are debarred from that specialisation which they might otherwise have 
adopted with advantage. The wastage of material and personnel thus produced 
is apparent. 

(iii) The only function of the University is at present to prescribe courses and to 

conduct examinations. There is no uniformity in the teaching of the courses. 
There is no interchange of teachers ; there is no central control of the teaching. 
In practice a professor may find himself teaching courses which are uncongenial, 
and the student has to submit to an external examination by an examiner who 
is unacquainted with his personal record, and may be totally out of sympathy 
with the system of teaching which has governed his preparation. 

(iv) The work of an able teacher is at present confined to the college to which he 

belongs, instead of being at the disposal of the University as a whole. This has 
two evil effects ; the limitation of the teacher’s sphere of influence deadens his 
enthusiasm and deprives him of the main inducements to undertake higher 
study ; while the student has not the optx)rtunity of attending lectures other than 
those provided by the slender resources of his own college. The smaller colleges 
ate hero at a great disadvantage. 

(v) Hitherto the training of university teachers has been utterly neglected. In prac- 

tice, a man is appointed to the staff of a college on the strength of his academic 
career. Owing to the conditions of pay, v e do not in India get the best Indians 
for educational work, nor do we provide any teaching for those whom we put upon 
the staff of our colleges. Individual professors may undertake this work of 
training their assistants, and in some cases do, but there is no obligation making 
them responsible for the efficiency of the junior members of their staff. JH 

All these causes, again, can be classed under a single head. The functions of the Uni- 
versity and of the college have been confused. When the college ceases to be considered 
as an isolated unit, and becomes an integral part of the University, these causes, too, v ill 
become inoperative. This is the change which we conceive will result from the introduc* 
tion of the system which we here outline. 

The ideal is undoubtedly to have a “ unitary ” university in each chief centre of 
population. In the future we shall see a number of universities in Northern India each 
so situated. We conceive that in the United Provinces the following will, for the present, 
suffice, namely, Allahabad, Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh, and Benares, These universities 
should be — 

(i) Centralised, and no colleges should be affiliated to them which are situated outside 
the town in which they are established. Facilities can easily bo devised for 
students whose houses are at a distance. The railways should issue educational 
passes for those who live within comparatively easy reach of the University, 
and hostel accommodation should be made cheap and adequate. Communities 
and localities should be invited to erect hostels for the benefit of students 
particularly connected with them, and we believe that this invitation will 
meet with a ready res^xinse. 

(ii) Organised in departments. By this we avoid duplication of staff and of material, 
and waste of energy ; by this w e obtain uniformity of aim and correlation of effort 
throughout the teaching of the entire University. Each department is confined 
to its own subject, organises the teaching of that subject, and holds its own 
examination. At the head of the department is the university professor of tlie 
subject; he is the convener and executive officer of the Board of Studies in that 
subject : wifcli him both in tlie department and in the board are joined as many 
associate professors as are necessary for the working of the department ; these 
associate professors have assistant professors, lecturers and tutors to help them 
in carrying on the teaching and tutorial work. 

The present collegiate system, with its duplication of machinery, its wastefulness, and 
its anomalies will thus gradually disappear, as it is already disappearing in other countries, 
before the growing demand for efficiwicy and economy. The colleges will become ulti- 
mately residential institutions wherein the students may be provided with tutorial assist- 
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ance, and all those amenities which tlie corporate life implies. The status of the colleges 
will not hereby be lowered. They will discharge functions of the most essential import* 
ance in securing that atmosphere of social and moral discipline upon which the value of a 
university career so largely depends. They will exercise a prodigious influence upon the 
lives of the students. Neither the traditions of the college nor the interests of the staff 
will suffer ; for each college will have tlie right of supplying so many teachers to the uni- 
versity staff as may be settled by agreement between the University and the college 
authorities. Teachers thus acquiring university status will receive additional r'^munera- 
tion from university funds. For some account of the relations beti^ cen the college and 
the University, and the adjustment of the varied interests at stake — financial, sectarian, 
political — see below. 

Constitntio7i of the. University. — The controlling bodies of the University will be as 
follows : — 

A. — The Council, with its executive committee the Board of Management, will control 

university business of a noinacademic character and deal with finance. 

B. — The Senate, with its executive committee, the Syndicate, will control university 

business of an academic character, and adjust the work of the departments. 

It seems to us that there are two distinct functioas to be performed by the governing 
body of a university, and that the same men cannot efficiently perform both these func- 
tions. An eminent lawyer, a commercial magnate, or an executive officer In the public 
«>ervice may be qualified to deliberate upon and determine the general policj’ of the Univer* 
fcity ; they areci rtainly the right persons to deal with all questions of finance. But the 
l>ressure of other duties upon theii* time prevents them from giving due attention to aca- 
demic details ; they should leave all questions of educational administration, the setting 
of courses, appointment of teachers, — ^all matters, in short, that arc purely academic — to 
those who are engaged in the actual work of education, the academic staff of the Univer- 
sity, We are convinced that mischievous results invariably follow when these two func- 
tions are confused ; time is wasted in debate and other issues become involved in questions 
that are properly educational or administrative. 

The necessity of this division of functions has been already recognised, and has been 
provided for in the charters of the new universities in England. We should propose to 
constitute our Indian university on the following lines. The head and chief officer of 
the University should be the chancellor, as at present the head of the province ; in his- 
absence, the vice-chancellor would exercise all tlio functions of the chancellor, except 
the hearing of appeals and those other ixiwers which now vest in tlie chancellor alone. 
The vice-chancellor should be a salaried officer of the University and devote his whole 
time to the duties of his office. He will preside over the meetings of the Council and of 
the Senate. These bodies will respectively perform those functions which wo have defined 
above. Ho will also be chairman of the Board of ^Management and of the Syndicate. 
He will possess a limited power of veto so that, if need be, he can hold up a doubtful 
decision of the Senate until he has referred it to the Council, and render inoperative a 
doubtful resolution of the Board of Management until he has referred it to the Syndicate. 

A. — The Council of the University w ill consist of two classes of members. 

(i) Members ex-officio. — These nill be the deans of the faculties, heads of the depart- 
ments, and principals of colleges. 

(ii) Nominated members . — It is extremely desirable to attract to the Council the leading 
business men in the area of the University. At the same time it is also import- 
ant that the members of the Council sliould have the welfare of the University 
at heart. These ends will best be secured if financial support to the funds of the 
University be made the basis of the scheme of nomination. Nominations to 
the Council, accordingly, will be vested in patrons of the University, whether 
individuals or corporations, official or nonofficial, according to the proportion 
which the income derived from their several benefactions bears to the total 
income of the University from external sources. In determining for this 
purpose the total income of the University from such sources, w e shall exclude 
items such as fees, book-sales, and interest from invested balanccvS. For example, 
if a benefactor A has contributed a sum of money producing an income 
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equivalent to 2 per cent, of the total university income from external sources, 
he will have the right to nominate 2 per cent, of the members of the Council. 
In a similar way, if the provincial Government contributes 20 per cent, of the 
total university income from external sources, it will have the right to nominate 
one-fifth of the members of the Council. This scheme, which seems to us the 
most equitable, has recently been adopted in this country by the Benares Uni- 
versity, and has long been the common practice in America. 

The Council will elect the Board of Management from its own members, by secret 
ballot, the vice-chancellor and the chancellor being fr-officio upon this Board, which will 
consist of not less than five and not more than ten. 

B. — The Senate will consist of two classes of members. 

fi) Members ox-officio. — These will be deans of tlie faculties, heads of the depart- 
ments, associate professors, and principals of colleges. 

fii) Co-opted momheis. — Such other persons engaged in the teaching work of the Uni- 
versity may be co-opted. 

The Syndicate will be elected by secret ballot from the members of tlie Senate, the 
chancellor and vice-i liancellor being cc-o/feto members, and will consist ot net less than 
five and not more than ten. 

Such is, in outline, t!ie constitution wdiicli commends itself to us, as most likely to 
meet local needs and to satisfy popular demands, without sacrifice of tliose ideals of pure 
learning and of disinterested research which every university worth the name must ever 
hold up before its members. 

Finance , — The policy of the Government of India should be to use such funds as it 
may be able to command, in order to stimulate local interest and activity in raising funds 
lor the local university. Tlie funds of the University will be drawn from sources of two 
classes— 

fi) Internal sources. 

(ii) External sources. 

(i) Internal sources will consist of lecture fees ; examination fees ; incom ? from 
invested savings and benefactions and endowments. 

(ii) External sources will cDnsist of grants from municipalities and local bodies; 
block grants from the provincial Government and block grants from the 
Government of India. 

We recommend that the Government of India should undertake to provide an annual 
grant equal to not more than halt the annual income from benefactions and endowments 
plus grants from municipalities and local bodies, provided always that this annual grant 
«hall not exceed the grant made by the provincial Government. There would be nothing 
to prevent tlie provincial Governipent increasing its grant to any extent : but this would 
not secure any increase of the Government of India grant, which would depend solely 
upon the income from private benefactions and local bofUcs. Funds donated or be- 
queathed to the University for specified purposes would, if the purposes were approved, 
be included in reckoning the amount to be given by the Government of India. 

The whole of the income from all of the above-mentioned sources would be paid into 
a consolidated fund, administered b})^ the Council through the Board of Afanagement, 
subject to the veto of the Cliancellor. A full statement of accounts would be submitted 
annually to the Government of India and to the Provincial Government., 

Control , — A university which is under popular control through its Council is liable to 
become lax on the question of standard in its examinations. Pressure is brought to bear 
upon examiners through the public press when a large proportion of failures arouses 
public resentment ; and the teaching also tends to suffer from an endeavour to fulfil too 
many demands with limited resources. The reality is sacrificed to appearance and the 
University degenerates. To prevent this some external influence is necessary. At the*^ 
same time the external authority exercising this influence should not press too hardly 
upon the University or it will stunt its natural growth. Each university will have its 
local needs and should develope upon its own lines ; it should be free to try experiments 
such as its environment suggests to those who direct its policy. We cannot, therefore, have 
any continuous control of the local universities by the central Government, for this w ould 
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result in the establishment of that mechanical and deadening uniformity which our 
changes are designed to ehminate. We shall secure ail tlie control that is needed by the 
following plan : — 

A special office with the Government of India should be created with the title of the 
Bureau of University Education, to deal with all questions that concern the universities. 
At the liead of this bureau should be an officer of high educational qualifications and wide 
experience, called the Universities Commissioner with the Government of India. The 
functions of the Bureau will be : — 

(i) To advise the Government of India on the estabhsliment of new universities 

and the granting of their charters. 

(ii) To receive and record the annual rejiorts and other statements from the univer- 

sities. The Board of Management and the Syndicate ot each university sliould 
for tins pur[K)se transmit to the Universities Commissioner the reports of their 
meetings. 

(hi) To collect and disseminate all information about universities and higher education 
in general in India and other countries, and to communicate witli other similar 
bureaus throughout the world. 

The Universities Commissioner will be the medium of communication between the 
universities, through the vice-chancellors, and the Education Member. One of his most 
important duties will be the arrangements for the inspection of the universities, since 
this inspection is the instrument upon which we rely for the luaintenanco of tlie standard 
of university education througliout the country. We propose to ado])t tlie system used 
by tlie British TVoasury for inspecting universities und colleges that receive its grants. 
That is to say, a special committee will be appointed to inspect each university. 
Normally, these inspections will take place every five years, but it will always be possible 
for the Universities Commis'^ioner to order an interim in,s})ectioii, it he deems this to be 
necessary. The Inspecting Committee will be appointed by him • it will consist ordinarily 
of one distinguished educationist from over-seas, nominated by the India Office, and 
not more than four other members nominated by the (bmmissioner from among eminent 
educationistrf m India. In practice the over-seas member nould serve ujioii several 
successive oommittees during one cold weather, so that the expense of his visit may not 
fall too heavily ujion any one university. When the Universities Commissioner receives 
tlie report of this committee, he will forward it, with any comments he may think neces- 
sary, to the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of the University concerned. They in turn 
will communicate its purport and recommendations to their Board of Management and 
Syndicate. If in the judgment of the Universities Commissioner, the action taken upon 
the report by the University is insufficient, then he will make a representation to the 
Chancellor, backed up by the threat of the withdraw al of the Government of India grant, 
and ultimately, in case of persistent contumacy, of the forfeiture of the charter. The 
continuance of the Government of India grant dejiends. m fact, upon the favourable 
retxirt of the Inspection Committee. If a university objects to tliis quinquennial inspec- 
tion, it is open to it to dispense with the Government of India grant, l)iit even in this case 
the Government of India reserves to itself the right to appoint a special commission 
with the object of satisfying itself that the Charter of the University is not being abused. 
The charter ot every university wiU contain a clause providing for this contingency. 

Colk'je and Univerniy . — It is not to be imagined that the majority of the existing 
colleges will welcome a change in university organisation such as has been outlined above. 
Under any scheme of this kind, the college (^va college would lose control of several func- 
tions, of right pertaining to the University, which it at present fulfils. Moreover, many 
isolated colleges, situated in the mofussil, would necessarily lose their status as university 
institutions, and find themselves obliged to devote their energies to such ends as their 
limited resources can adequately compass. In most cases, we imagine, isloated colleges 
of insufficient importance to become the nuclei of universities would become either 
district high schools of our new type, or institutions where special training, technical, 
cjommercial, or professional, could be given to those boys who have completed their 
school education. 
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Where we have colleges of long-standing and considerable importance, proud of their 
social and intellectual traditions, grouped into a centre, and fit to play a large part in the 
life of the new niversity, the circumstances will be somewhat different. Here there can 
be no question of the disappearance of the colleges. We are only concerned to see that 
they do not continue to usurp those functions which are more particularly the functions 
•of the University. This end will be secured by the departmental system : and in order 
that the traditions of the colleges and the interests of the staff shall not suffer, we propose 
that in each locality the relations between the old college and the new university organi- 
sations shall be adjusted by a small commission, containing representatives of the various 
interests involved appointed ad hoc by the Universities Commissioner. As a possible 
method of avoiding a clash of interests we recommend that a definite treaty be formulated 
between the University and the authorities of each college, providing that the staff of 
that college will liavo the right to expect a definite number of university posts, condition- 
ally upon the University having a right, on its side, to guide the college’s selection of men 
for such billets upon the college staff as are generally associated with University teaching 
posts. We believe that this process of adjustment will be facilitated by two consider- 
ations. In the first place, the existence of the Universities Commissioner will imply an 
arbiter concerning whose impartiality there can be little question ; and in the second 
place, the university authorities, from the moment of the inception of the new system, 
will be drawn very largely from the existing college authorities. Every indication leads 
us to hope that the colleges will find themselves, without sacrifice of anything that is 
really essential to their corporate existence, able to take their rightful place in a scheme 
w'hich promises so much not only for the higher education of the country at large, but 
also for their own truest interest. In this process of adjustment, no preference will bo 
given to Government colleges. They will be incorporated in the university ; and the 
members of the staff, should they be selected by the University, will become University 
servants. The Education Department w'ill, in future, play no part in university educa- 
tion. 


CTIAPTER VI. 

Some Practical Consideratioms. 

1. — Notes on the Primary school. 

.•1 . — The Staff. — Our ideal staff for the average primary school is tliree teachers and 
a head master for a school of about one hundred boys ; and we should insist on the bead 
master being specially engaged in the teaching and supervision of the very difficult prepa- 
ratory classes, as well as of class III. The typo of teacher we contemplate in our primary 
schools should be paid a salary starting at not less than Rs. 20 per month in rural schools, 
and not less than Rs. 25 a month in town schools, rising, respectively, to Rs. 45 and Rs. 50. 
These salaries will be supplemented for the time being in the case of the head master, Ny 
some system of “ payment by results,” as we have already suggested. 

B. — The Half-time system. — Our evidence clearly sliows that the large majority of 
parents, primary school teachers, inspectors, and boys, prefer the whole- time school. On 
the other hand, practically all these are at present members of the higher castes. We 
have some evidence that a half-time system may possibly enable the poorer members of 
the cultivating castes to avail themselves of educational opportunities which they would 
otherwise miss. The spread of education among these classes is, politically, of primary 
importance ; and inspectors and head masters should be impressed with the need for it. 
If they cannot get these poorer boys to come to the school in any other way, they should 
experiment on the half-time school, either seasonally or locally. 

C. — Curriculum. — The teaching in the primary schools is not at present sufficiently 
related to the needs of the village. This is due, on the one hand, to the imperfect train- 
ing of the teachers, and, on the other, to absurd defects in the curriculum and in the books 
prescribed. We would again emphasise the fact that the pnncipal task of the village 
school is to teach boys those particular methods of business which they will have to employ 
in after-life when they find themselves face to face with the bania and the patwari. As 
one example out of many, an arithmetic-book which deals with interest reckoned per 
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cent, instead of by pies to the rupee, and by the year and not by the month, and in its 
examples neglects aU reference to fields and crops, is obviously unsuitable. 

2), — Inspectorate , — We have already said in the main body of the report, that primary 
education requires a complete inspectorate of its own. We consider it necessary here to 
state that this inspectorate must undergo costly training, and will receive salaries far in 
excess of the present figure. 

JS7. — Po8t‘primary extension courses . — It may well be that the Agricultural Department, 
in conjunction with the Bureau of Education, of which wo speak below, will arrange for 
village lectures which will be of the nature of post-primary extension courses, for impart- 
ing instruction with a view to improving agricultural methods or awakening interest in 
other matters that concern the community. Such lectures will be designed for adults 
rather than school boys, but by means of them it may be that many who do not proceed 
beyond the primary stage of the school will be prevented from forgetting, as the majority 
of them do now, the knowledge acquired at school. 

F.^Buildings . — The pre-war price of the Government standard school in Cawnpore 
district was Rs. 2,195, in addition to cartage of materials, which, in the same district, 
was upwards of Ra. 700. In tMs locality, a thoroughly satisfactory school has been bin It 
for about Rs. 900. The remedy is obvious. 

2 . — Notes on the National school. 

A. — Expansion . — In the time, and with the data, at our disposal, w'e can do little 
more than hazard a guess at the expansion wliich will bo necessary in the intermediate 
stage of education, called above the national school. Working upon the basis of the 
ficHres relating to the present system of secondary education, graphical calculation 
enables us to suggest that something like a ten-fold expansion in numbers is required if 
our national schools are to turn out an annual stream of potential electors sufficient to 
maintain our electorate at the necessary figure. It must not, however, be assumed that 
this ten-fold cximnsion in numbers requires a ten-fold expansion in accommodation. 
Without a detailed survey of the accommodation at present provided for the various 
tyi)es of middle school, it is impossible to state wth precision what expansion of school 
buildings will be necessary. Moreover, many ot the biiiklmgs now used as high schools 
will be available as national schools, which will greatly assist in providing the necessary 
accommodation, in towns at least. It is certain, how'over, that a relatively enormous 
increase woll be necessary m respect of buildings suitable for teachers’ quarters. 

B. — Training of (eachers. — 'Wlien we consider the type of man at present engaged in 
teaching middle classes throughout the existing sy.stem, it becomes plain that if the im- 
provements we have suggested arc to be carried out along the lines laid down, -wo must 
bo prepared to employ teachers costing from four to eight times as much as they do 
at present. Moreover, as we have said in the body of the report, the training of these 
teachers will cost a sum of money out of all proportion to that which is now expended 
upon the training of the }H'oseiit type of man. 

C. — Staff . — We suggest that the national school shall normally be stafted as follows : — 

A head master, and at least eight assistant masters, to teach the following subjects : 

English : classics : vernaculars : lii story and geography: civics: nature study : mathe- 
matics : and drawing. 

This arrangement contemplates only single classes. If double classes come into exist- 
ence, as they may well do, an increase in the staff -vv^Jl be required. 

D. — School gardens and playing fields . — It is essential that the national school should 
have an adequate school garden and adequate playing fields. We regard it as extremely 
desirable that the hostel, the garden, the playing fields and the teachers’ quarters should 
all be in the same compound. 

[In the main body of the report we have laid stress upon the necessity for hostels 
on the dormitory plan.] 

3 . — Notes on the district school, 

A. — Expansion. — It seems to us that in the existing high schools, and disfranchised 
university colleges, there will be ample accommodation for our district school education. 
Indeed, as we have said above, it will be possible to use a certain number of these high 
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schools, which will not be needed for the district school, for the purposes of national 
school education. We do not think it would be difficult to transform outlying portions 
of the existing 1 igh school buildings into hostel accommodation and teachers’ quarters. 

B. — Sta^, — A staif consisting of a head master and ten assistant masters will be required 
for each district school. We do not propose that the pay-scale should be greater than 
in the case of the national school. The cost of the staff is estimated at not more than 
Rs. 2,000 per month. 

4. — Notes on the UniversUt/. 

A. — Buildings. — In ]ilaces like Allahabad^ Agra, and Lucknow, existing buildings are 
adequate for a beginning. The first need of university education in India is men. If a 
strong teaching staff could be gathered together, and a real university spirit produced, 
before long awakening local interests will come to the assistance of the new movement 
and the money for buildings will be found. 

B. — Sabbatical year. — The American institution known as the Sabbatical year should 
be introduced into Indian universities. During one year in every seven, each member 
of the higher teaching staff should be allowed study-leave on full pay subject to certain 
specified conditions of travel and residence. 

5. — The Bureau of Education. 

We have already mentioned the Bureau of University Education which we hope to 
see estahllslied under the Universities Commissioner. Wo consider that provincial 
bureaus of education should bo created, to deal with sooondary, intermediate, and 
primary education. These should prove useful in collecting and disseminating inform- 
ation of importance to educationists : they should be in close touch with education at 
home, m the Dondnions, and in other parts of the world, through their connection with the 
existing Bureau of Education at Simla, the functions of which should, in our opinion, be 
widely extended. 

The officers in charge of these provincial bureaus should collect and publish inform- 
ation about cducatioiud facilities in the provinces for the benefit of the general public. 
Through the Press, they should stimulate interest in educational development and generally 
perform the functions of a publicity department. As scholastic opportunities are extended 
by the scholarshiji system, it will be necessary that parents should have some agency to 
wliich they can turn for information. To the teaching profession, also, these • Bureaus 
should prove useful in many ways. Information of posts vacant and of salaries offered 
would be widely disseminated, the functions of the bureaus being in this respect similar 
to those of the universities appointments committees m England, and of the various 
scholastic agencies which exist to procure employment for teachers. 

In addition to these functions, the bureaus should also perform the work of university 
and school extension delegacies. They should arrange for lectures of popular nature in 
schools and at educational centres. They should also loan apparatus for demonstration, 
and circulate among schools and colleges information as to the apparatus thus available 
and as to the lectures provided. 

Again, teachers requiring information about new methods, new books, and new appli- 
ances, would find full particulars at the offices of the Provincial Bureau. Show-rooms 
would be provided where publishers could display their latest books and appliances with- 
out the need of costly advertisement and the dissemination of specimen copies. 

The Bureau might also become the centre of an annual conference of school teachers — 
an institution which is necessary if teaching methods are to be kept up to date. The 
teachers would meet for discussion, attend lectures by educational experts, and inspect 
the apparatus exhibited by the officials of the Bureau. At the same time, the needs of 
the teachers could be made known by the Bureau to the firms specialising in educa- 
tional apparatus. 

Attached to the Provincial Bureau there should be a printing press, specially devoted 
to the production of works approved for publication by the various universities of the 
Province, and to the printing of text-books recommended for use in the schools. All the 
printing and publishing work, in fact, which the universities now have to put out to private 
firms, should be done by the press attached to the Bureau of Education. 
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Williams, L. F. Eushbrook. 

The existing university system is deficient in five principal respects : — 

(а) It is economically wasteful, on account of its failure to utilise the available teach- 

ing resources in an efficient manner. * Not only is the work of an able teacher 
at present confined to the college to which he belongs, instead of being at the 
disposal of the University as a whole : but, in addition, many college professors 
are teaching the same subject in different colleger at the same time. There 
is thus small opportunity for specialisation and much waste of energy. 

Nor is this all. The squandering of material resources, in therunnecessary multipli- 
cation of libraries and of laboratories, is appalling to contemplate. Instead 
of there being half a dozen first class university libraries and a similar number 
of really good laboratory centres, there are many dozen worthless libraries 
and inefficient laboratories. This is a direct result of a system under which 
colleges, with their slender resources and overburdened staff, attempt to per- 
form the work of universities. Such an attempt is necessarily foredoomed 
to failure : but so long as the colleges are, as at present, subject to no efficient 
and compulsory co-ordination of their activities by the universities, they will 
continue along the same disastrous lines. 

(б) The colleges, dominated by individual and competing interests, are far too strong 

as compared with the universities. The affiliating system has driven the 
universities into the position of judges and arbiters between the colleges. 
The universities must prescribe curricula and conduct examinations. 
Of the deadening effect of these “ external ” curricula and “ external ” exa- 
minations upon teachers and students alike, it is hardly necessary to enlarge : 
it Is perhaps sufficient here to say that their worst result has been the apotheo- 
sis of the examination and of the text-book, with the accompanying degrada- 
tion of study and class work alike. No weight can be attached to the student’s 
record, for there are no provisions for an impartial investigation thereoL 
The student can be judged only by his written work in the exammation. Na- 
turally, therefore, he memorises his text-book to ensure a pass, and has no' 
incentive to do anything else. But the point to note liere is this : the Uni- 
versity has practically no control over the teaching, and absolutely no control 
over the appointment, pay, and working conditions of the teacher. What 
IS the conse<iueiice ? The University, in its feebleness, ls compelled to pres- 
cribe such curricula and conduct such examinations as are within the 
capacity of the weakest college, 

(c) Since the existence of multitudinous college staffs working upon the same lines 
makes specialisation almost impossible, college professors have neither oppor- 
tunity nor inducement to iindortako higlier study. The effects upon the edu- 
cational service have been most sinister, and afford the principal justifica- 
tion for many of the charges so commonly made against it. 

Upon the students, too, the consequences are distressing. How can one or two 
professors, able and hardworking though they may be, give their students 
the same teaching as a properly organised staff of specialists ? Instead of 
sitting at the feet of a number of experts, each thoroughly acquainted with 
a particular branch of knowledge, tlic Indian student has to content himself 
with the lectures of two of three unfortunate professors, who have to cover 
so much ground that they cannot possibly attain to a standard of even mode- 
rate efficiency in every direction. And yet the capacity for specialisation 
and tlie taste for it are there. Organise these scattered teachers into a central- 
ised department : divide up the subject among them so that each is respon- 
sible for a single division of his particular branch of knowledge : and without 
engaging an extra professor, an efficient teaching instrument will bo produced. 

{d) It often happens that graduates are recruited for even the lower ranks of Gov'ern- 
ment service. The universities therefore are crowded with men who have no 
interest in learning, but desire only to collect additional qualifications for 
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Government service with the least possible effort. Many of them are quite 
unfitted for admission to a university at all ; and they present a formidable 
obstacle to any reform of the existing system. 

(e) At the present time the majority of students come to the University too young, 
very ill prepared to profit by the teaching. This is largely a consequence of 
{(lY 

2. Such being the defects of the existing system, it is plain that a change has become 
necessary. There seems little doubt as to the direction in which this change must take 
place. The real difficulty, as will aftersvards become apparent, lies in determining the 
practical steps necessary for bringing it about. 

3. What India requires is a system of centralised universities, framed upon the model 
now favoured by export opinion both in Europe and America. These centralised uni- 
versities will be organised in departments^ not in colleges. The difference is vital. Depart- 
mental organisation means that the entire bulk of the teaching resources of the University 
can be utilised in the most efficient manner possible ; it moans increased specialisation, 
more research work, incomparably better teaching with the accompanying effects of greater 
enthusiasm and deeper culture on the part of staff and students alike. The present colleg- 
iate system, with its duplication of machinery, its wastefulness, its anomalies, ought 
gradually to disappear in India, as it is already disappearing in other countries, before 
the growing demand for efficiency and economy. The affiliated colleges, as they exist 
at present, must at length be overshadowed by the University, until they become residen- 
tial institutionB, wherein the students may be provided with recreation, moral supervision, 
and tutorial assistance. 

4. This is not to say that the status of the colleges will be lowered. They will discharge 
functions of the utmost importance in providing that atmosphere of social and moral 
discipline upon wliich the value of a university career so largely depended. They will 
exercise a prodigious influence upon the lives of the students. Nor will the interests of 
the staffs suffer. Each college will have the right of supplying so many teachers to the 
university staff as may be settled by agreement between the University and the college 
authorities, and teachers thus receiving university status will secure additional 
remuneration from university funds. 

,5 There would be a clear distinction in title between the University and the college 
officials, although many university officials would live in colleges and discharge college 
tutorial functions side by side with professorial university functions. This distinction in 
title would work out somewhat as follows : — 

A. University Officials. 

Chancellor, vice-chancellor, members of the academic council, fellows. 

Frojessors . — Heads of departments, chairmen ex-officio and executive officers of 
their particular boards of studies. 

Associate professors, — Members of the departments ; subject to the general direc- 
tion of the professors at the head of the particular department to which 
they belong, but independent of them, and responsible to the board of stu- 
dies so far as the details of their work are concerned. 

Assistant Professors. — Members of the departments subordinate to the associate 
professors, and responsible to them. 

Readers. — Distinguished persons specially selected by the University to lecture upon 
certain topics ; per-sons taken from college staffs to deliver particular lec- 
tures or coui'ses of lectures : globe-t^tting super-professors : Government 
officials and others with practical experience of such matters as land revenue, 
co-operative banks, agricultural education and the like. They would be 
independent of dejiartmental organisation, but would perform an 
invaluable function in keeping the University in close touch both with 
the scholarship and the affairs of the outside world. 

Demonstrators a'nd research scholars. — Students selected to assist in the work of the 
departments while pursuing their own ccurse of study . 
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B. College officials. 

Principals or wardens. — Organisers and dii’ectors of the corporate life of the college. 

Tutors. (Giving, to the students in residence assistance in their work, 

Assif^tant tutors, i and co-operating closely with the university teachers. 

Such, i: may be hoped, will be the ultimate classification of the University and college 
teaching officials of this country. But m view of the terminology which at present exists, 
the titles “University Professor, ” “ University Associate Professor. ” “ University Assist- 
tant Professor, ” and so forth will be employed throughout the remaining portion of this 
minute to distinguish university officials from college officials. 

6. A glance at the exsting system clearly shows that the present universities are phan- 
toms apart from the colleges of which they are composed. The colleges are powerful, 
separatist in their instincts, and autonomous : the universities are inchoate and relati- 
vely powerless. Hence the first step must plainly be to take the control of teaching out 
of the hands of the colleges and give it to the universities. Until this is done, the teaching 
•cannot be properly organised, and the defects noticed in paragraphs (a), (6), (c) {d) (e) 
above will pensist. 

7. From the point of view of centralising the teaching under the control of the univer- 
sities, there are four main sets of conditions at present existing, which must be noted 
iseparately : — 

(i) Groups of colleges which are centred round an existing university, and lie close 
enough together to make reciprocity of lectures, etc., practicable 

{ii) (Groups of colleges similarly close together, lying round a centre where a university 
does not at present exist. 

{iii) l.solated colleges of suffiment importance to constitute a potential university. 

Isolated colleges of insufficient importance to constitute a potential university 

As examples of class (t) may be instanced the conditions existing in Calcutta, Bombay, 
iVladras, Lahore, and, to a lesser degree, in Allahabad. 

Examples of class {ii) conditions are to be found in Nagpur, Lucknow, Agra, and 
numerous other places. 

Along with class {lii) may be reckoned the conditions which obtain m Aligarh and 
Dacca, Rangoon and Benares. 

Examples of class {iv) arc unfortunately too numerous to require indication. 

In the United Provinces, a particularly glaring example is to be found m the case 
of Meerut. Such colleges might, however, become excellent extension schools — see 
paragraph 19 below — and have a most important function to perform in a revised scheme 
of university organisation. 

8. Let us first outline a possible method of procedure in the case of the conditioas 
classe 1 as {i). Here there exLsts, generally speaking, a sufficient supply of excellent teach- 
ing ability, but this is largely offset by the jealousies and competing interest of the various 
colleges — Government, non-Government, protestant missionary of vanoui sects, catho- 
lic niis.sionary, nationalist, theosophical, and so forth. Plainly, it is only by giving a pre- 
ponderatmg authority to the University that these various separatist interests can bo 
induced to pool their resources and place the sum total of their teaching ability at the 
service of the total student community of the locality. And the only method which 
will yield satisfactory results seems to be the organisation of this teaching ability into 
jclejiartments under university control. 

The method of procedure must be somewhat as follows 

The University authorities, having made up their minds as to the depirtmeiits — 
mathematics, history, economics, chemistry, and so forth — corresponding 
to available teaching re.sources, should appoint for each department a uni- 
versity professor who is to be departmental head and cx-officio Chairman of 
his particular board of studies. 

In the selection, attention should be paid not merely to academic eminence, but also 
to organising capacity. As a matter of policy, it will probably be desirable that the Uni- 
versity should ordinarily select a member of the educational service who has had some 
jears’ experience of Indian conditions and apply to Government for the transfer of his 
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services. By such transfer Government would be providing without extra expense, the 
larger proportion of the endowments of a certain number of university chairs. The diffe- 
rence in income between the position of the selected official in the Indian educational service 
and his new position as a university profp..ssor, would b^ defrayed from university funds. 
The entire object, however, might be achieved by the transfer from the Indian educational 
service to the establishment of the University of the selection posts suggested by the 
Ihiblic Scrvicc.s (/ommission, if and when constituted. Failing a suitable candidate from 
the Indian educational service, an Indian or European educationalist of higli quaiifica- 
tioas must be .sought outside the rank.s of the Indian educational service. But in any case 
the ajipointmeiit, which should normally be for a term of years; subject to the pleasure 
of the (5haiieellor, should carry with it remuneration upon a scale which would make it 
an objtxd of ambition to all college teac-hors of the highest ability. 

h. The primary dutios of the university professor will be to organie the work of his 
department tliroughout the University : to secure the most economical application of the 
total teaching ability available in his subj(^;t by dividing up the work and encouraging 
specialisation : to stimulate the interests of staff and students by delivering special courses 
of lectures : to recommend distinguished persons as suitable recipients of university 
Readerships : to supervise and co-ordinate the various examinations in his subject : to 
act as chairman and executive officer of hi.s board of studie.s, with a view to maintaining 
consistency of policy and a high standard of efficiency. His secondary duties will include 
the undertaking of research work on his own account, and the supervision of the training 
of advanced students in such woik. 

10. The university authorities, in consultation with the university professors, must 
now piocecd to appoint associate university professors from the college staffs, due care 
being taken in the Krst instance to conciliate the separate inclinations of the colleges by 
representing particular interests, religious and others ; and by corning to a definite agree- 
ment with the staff of each college as to the number of university posts which that staff 
will have a right to expect, conditionally upon the university authorities having a right, 
on their side, to guide the college’s selection of men for billots on the college staff m the first 
instance, and for posts in the University. The associate university professors will be 
responsible for teaching the various divisions of the subjects dealt with l^y the particular 
tlejiartments to which they belong. They also should bo in receipt of additional remunera- 
tion from university funds, whicli will make an associate university professorship an object 
of ambition to tlio members of the college staffs. As a recognised stepping stone to the 
asimciato university iirofcssorships, the university authorities should also select promising 
junior members of the college staffs as as.sistant university professors, who would be 
eiibordhiato to the associate university professors and would assist in the teaching of 
partic\ilAr sub-divisions of the departmental subject. For the encouragement of learning 
among the students, the University .should offer every year certain dcmonstratorship.s 
and research studentships, which would aftord opportunities to advanced pupils not merely 
to continue their studies, but also to take an active, if minor, part in the teaching work 
of the Uepaitment. 

11. As a practical example of the organisation of a department the following may 
pel haps .serve. The instance chosen is that of history. The staff would be somewhat 
as follows. 

At the head of the Department would come the university professor of history, 

specialist in some line of study, but primarily concerned with organisation. 
Next would come associate university professors, each responsible for the 
teaching of some division — ancient Indian history : Islamic history ; Mediaeval 
European history; modern European history and so forth. To each 
associate university professor there might bo assigned, if the importance 
of his work required it, one or more assistant university professors, who 
W'ould aid him in dealing with the sub-divisions of his subject. Assigned 
to particular brandies of study, there would be demonstrators and research 
scholars, as explained above. 

The immediate result would be that students reading History would have the advan- 
tage of being taught by specialists : educationalists not on the staff of the department 
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would be encouraged t-o undertake higher study by the hojie of being selected by the 
University : and the whole history teaching throughout the University would gain infi- 
nitely by organisation and unity of direction. 

12. It is however, of the utmost importance that all the university work should be 
done in one centre. As part of its contribution to the revised scheme of university organi- 
flation, Government might hand over the local Government college as a nucleus of that 
centre. Both m Calcutta and Bombay, where the Govermnent CJoilego is so close to the 
existing university buildings, this plan would be particularly easy of operation. If the 
university teaching is not coneentjrated within a radius of a fewGiundred yards, and stu- 
dents aie compelled to run about from place to place, many of the benefits of the depart- 
mental system* will be lost. In the case of agi icultuie, engineering, medicmo, and cer- 
tain other subjects of a technical nature, the students of which are necessarily cut off 
from general university studies, no harm will be done if the teaching is concentrated in 
places at a distance from the centre of genered univcrsit}’^ instruction, should such a place 
prove more convenient. 

13. The university professor at tlic head of each department, together with the asso- 
ciate and assistant university })rofessors, will constitute tlm board of studies of that de- 
partment. The boards of studies, subject to the general control of the faculties to which 
they belong, and of the executive officials of the Uinvcrsity will direct the teaching and the 
study of their particular subjetts throughout the University. At the beginning, while 
the organising proce.ss is in a state of tiMiisition, it may not be found possible to include 
within the appropriate university departments ail those engaged m teaching tluoughout the 
colleges. It may, therefore, occasionally he necessary for jiublic authority to assist the 
boards of studies in imposing their will upon the various (*ollege staffs, m the event of 
eenoiis differences of opinion between the university and the college authorities. But 
if the selection of associate and assistant university professors is earned out with a due 
regard to the representation of separate interests, these differences of opinion should be 
of rare occurrence. 

14. Having thus brought the teachmg-Avork of the University under the direction 
of the university officers by means of tins dcpartmcnt<d organisation, the next stage to- 
wards the construction of a centralisoil university must he the gradual transformation 
of the colleges from separ.ife, self-contamcd units, into institutions which, however strong 
their moralf and perliaps their religious, influence may be over their students, will on their 
teaching side be entirely subject to university control. This must necessarily be a slow 
process, hampered by the conflict of many interests and open to much misrepresentation 
on the part of persons and institutions conceiving their welfare to be affected. But when 
onc*e the teaching has been organised and centralised under university direction, it will 
probably be seen that this final stage of subordinating the teaching functions of the college 
to the University wdiilc allowing it entire freedom to stress its social and moral functions, 
IS easier and more practicable than can readily be conceived at the present time. 

15. In consequence of this change, there will m the last resort be no “ college officials ” 
in the prcAsent sense, engaged in university work. There w ill be college officials engaged 
in college work of the nature already explained. There will he .staffs of university officials, 
graded hierarchies, in which the prosjicct of promotion and the certainty that advanced 
•work will be recognised at its true value, will pl<iy a most salutary part m encouraging 
efficiency. Eacli grade of university office will carry a recognised salary strengthened 
by a government guarantee, as in the case of Germany. This salary will be paid wholly 
by the University, in the case of an official not in the Indian educational service and not 
upon the staff of an aided college : partly by the University and partly by Government 
in the case of an Indian educational service official : partly by the University and partly 
by the aided college in the case of an official taken from the staff of such a college. 

16. Where the pr(‘seiiu circumstances of college situation fall under head (u) (see 
above), the immediate procedure will have to bo slightly different from that already 
outlined. It should have as its aim the ultimate constitution of these gioiips of colleges 
into centralised departmental universities. As an intermediate stage, it might bo possible 
for the existing university authorities to constitute members of the staffs of these colleges 
as associate and assistant university professors in various departments, under the direc- 
tion of the central university professors, whose busmoss it would be to supervise the work 
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of these “ subordinate centres ” until such time as new universities could be constituted 
therein. In this way an existing university like Allahabad would gradually fall into a main 
centre, Allahabad itself, where would be the headquarters of the various university depart- 
ments, and a number of “ subordinate centres ’ such as Lucknow and Agra and Benares, 
which would be linked to Allahabad by the supervising activities of the university professors 
until such tune as they were ready to form mdepeiident centralised universities of their 
own. It IS desirable that, subject to due supervision, they should be allowed to conduct 
their own examinations and devise their own eourse<, the central University accepting 
their certificates as evidence of satisfactory study^ and examination, and granting 
degrees on the strength of them. 

17. In the case ot circumstances of type (in) the procedure would be extremely simple, 
and would follow the mam lines laid down in paragraphs 8 and 9 but would be free from all 
the difficulties incidental to the jealously guarded independence of separate colleges. To 
turn Aligaih, Dacca or Rangoon into a centralised departmental university along such 
lines would present few difficulties so far as administrative macliinery is concerned. 

18. It seems unquestionable that the centralised departmental univei.Mity should be 
started first of all under conditions ot types (i) and (ui). 

19. The college of type {iv) is at present a grave difficulty: but I am convinced that 
through its agency the whole process oI university reform outlined above may be brought 
speedil}' within the range of po-sibility. 

20. In paragraph 1 [d) and (/’) tw'O seiiou.s defects in the existing university sy.stem 
have been noticed. Those would be obviated if students who desired to enter the lower 
ranks of Government service wore cducattHl with a .special view to that end after the 
school leaving examination, instead of being encouraged to enter the University. Again, 
under the operation of any scheme of univer.'^ity reform which had for its object the crea- 
tion of centralised, departmental umvei.sities, boys living in the mufassal, outside the 
large centres, would be largely deprived of the cliaiiee of eiitenng Government .service 
unless special provision were made for them apari jratn the University organisation. These 
boys must be given their chance : but unless they have a real aptitude for university career, 
they had bettor not go to the University. One is therefore driven to put forward some 
such scheme as this : — 

(A) By making use of College of the type iv as “ extension schools ” and by adding 

special extension classes to the top of the existing high schools, (iovernment 
might well divert the stream of boys who at present only enter the universi- 
ties to obtain a passport to the lower ranks of Government service. Between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen, a boy would be prepared either for entering 
the lower ranks of Govenunent service or tor entering the University, in each 
case without leaving his district town. By this means, the age of admission to 
the new universities might be raised to the present iqtermediate stage without 
inflicting any hardship, and without in any way stifling the ambitions of the 
poorer students. The gam in efficiency both to Government service and to 
the universities would be immense. 

(B) A liberal scholarship system would enable boys living in the mufiissal, who are 

plainly of the type to profit by a university training, to come to the new' cen- 
tralised imiversitie.s 

(C) The B.A, course of the new' universities might then well be made a three ycais’ 

course : and the M.A. might take the form of a .specialised rasearch course. 
This would be possible because the .students of the new universities would, 
by the plan outlined above, be those boys who possessed strongly marked apti- 
tudes for a university career. They would not be “ watered down ” as at 
present by masses of boys who cared for the University not at all, but looked 
upon it as a tiiesome essential to obtaining a small post in Government service. 

21. The most essential thing to any scheme of reform in the direction of a more satis* 
factory university system, is speedy action Colleges are growing up on every side like 
mushrooms, and the evil effects of the existing plan, enumerated in paragraph 1 above are 
becoming daily more pronounced. Every month of delay makes action more difficult, just 
as it makes th6 necessity for action more peremptory. The traditions and the separatist 
tendencies of the colleges are already a serious difficulty in the way of the only reform 
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which can be effectual — radical reform along such lines as those herein outlined. In a 
few years’ lime, not only will the colleges have stifled the universities, but they will have 
fortified themselves with vested interests tco strong for Government to meddle with. 

At the present time, it is not too late. Action can still be taken with every prospect 
of success. But how much longer the conditions of siic'cessful action will endure, no man 
0 <rn say. Reform, radical and immediate, is the only course possible if the future of India 
is to escape deadly peril. 


Wood, The Hon’ble Mr. W. H. H. Arden. 

1. Would not the present situation be relieved by the following ; — 

(a) The establishmont of a teaching university consLsting of the strongest Calcutta 
colleges (University of Calcutta). 

{b) The concurrent establishment of an entirely separate examining univers-ty 
(using the word “ examining ” in a wide sense) to which the weaker (Calcutta 
colleges and the majority of the mufassal colleges w ould be affiliated ? Th s 
university might be called the University of Bengal. 

There might also be other teaching unvcrsities, e.g., at Dacca. 

Is it not necessary to reduce the pressure of present numbers in the colleges ui order 
that it may be possible tor the professors to have an adequate knowledge of the students 
as individuals ? 

The ways of doing this are : — 

(i) More colleges. 

(ii) More professors. 

(ill) Fewer students. 

Is it not worth while to consider if the schools should not retain their pupils until 
they have passed the intermediate examination, as is the case with schools affiliated 
to the University of London ? The adoption of this .suggestion might make it easier to 
deal with certain other problems that have arisen, e.g., teaching in the vernacular ; the 
housing of student.s in Calcutta ; the problem of the “ failed ” candidate ; etc. It would 
also set the university profes.sorial staff free from much work that is purely school w ork. 
The schools would, of course, have to be strengthened as regards staff, buildings, and equip- 
ment. But it w^ould be a great advantage to strengthen education in local centres in this 
way. It w^ould have an effect reaching beyond the mere establishment of new classes 
in the schools. 

Why not make both the matriculation and intermediate examinations school 
examinations of the kind lately recommended tor secondary schools by the Board of 
Education in England, and have them conducted by a special examinations board t 
The examinations recommended arc an examination in the subjects of a general educa- 
tion, suitable for pupils of the average age of about sixteen (lower certificate examina- 
tion) ; and an examination (higher certificate examination) to be taken eighteen 
months or two years later, of a kind that wmuld allow of some specialisation, with 
safeguards against a too narrow specialisation. This exammation need not be an exa- 
mination merely testing fitness for further ivork ot university type ; it .shou d 
examine pupils not proceeding to the University in a course of a partially vocational 
character. 

School pupils who had passed the higher certificate examination in an approved 
selection of subjects might be allow ed, on payment of a fee to the University, to join 
a university college, in order to prepare for a degree. 

In any case, could not something be done to increase the efficiency of the University 
as an examining body as indicated below ; — 

(1) By laying down principles ad hoc for the guidance of those who set the papers. 

(2) By giving more credit to examinees for intelligent work, and less credit tor un- 

intelligent memorising. 
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(3) By circulating to teachers reports upon the results of the examinations, in which 
defects ill methods of teaching and study revealed by the examination would 
bo pointed out and discussed. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

The difficulties under which university education in Bengal labours include the 
following : — 

(a) The territorial jurisdiction of the Calcutta University transcends the pro- 
vincial limits. The controlling authority is the Government of India. 
The Local Government, having little direct share in its control, has been 
debarred from that direct influence in higher education that it might other- 
wise have exercised and has consequently been accused of indifference to 
its welfare. This has reacted on the prestige of all Government officials 
engaged in educational work : it has weakened the position of Government 
officials in the Senate, Syndicate and other bodies of the University; in 
particular it has made difficult the position of inspectors of schools, whose 
recommendations when they inspect schools on behalf of the University 
sometimes appear to receive scant courtesy from the Syndicate and the 
schools. The University has no agency of its own for the control and im- 
provement of school education, and the existing misunderstandings, due in 
part to imperfect regulations, represent a loss of efficiency. 

{h) The University does not command complete confidence. The suspicion has 
found expression that examinerships are not invariably given for reasons 
of competence, but sometimes also for more personal reasons. There is 
also a suspicion, also sometimes vocal, that the published results of ex- 
aminations are not invariably in accord with the work done. This sus- 
picion is due in part to the system of grace marks formulated in the regu- 
lations, partly to the readiness of examiners’ meetings to attend to com- 
plaints or representations from individual candidates, and generally to show 
indulgence. I have known it accepted by an examiners’ meeting as the 
point of procedure for compiling the B. A. pass list that at least 66 per 
cent, of the candidates should be passed in each paper. 

As a corollary confidence in the degrees has diminished, and they are widely 
regarded as of little value except for teaching purposes ; and even in the 
Education Department Government regards Rs. 35 per month as suitable 
pay for a B. A. on his first ai)pointmcnt to a teacher’s post, though the work 
offers promotion by time scale up to Rs. 300 for the head master of a 
zilla school, and Rs, 500 for tlie head master of a collegiate school. Non- 
Government schools generally consider from Rs. 35 to Rs. 60, adequate 
pay for such qualifications at any stage of experience, except that head 
mastei’s irsually receive from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100. 

(c) The poor education given in schwls is a drag on the work done in colleges, 
just as the poor work done in colleges means inefficient teaching in schools. 
Few schools owe their origin to anything but the need of preparing boys 
for the matriculation examination; their work is limited to this, and their 
only pride is in .examination successes. Some schools are organised so 
efficiently for this purpose as to deserve high praise; but even the best 
do nothing more, sending their pupils to the University with nothing better 
than the matriculation equipment. This equipment does not mean fitness 
for university studies and the first two years of college life are a struggle 
to learn through continued school work what university work and scholar- 
ship mean. Where no failure intervenes, the bachelor’s degree is taken 
nft^r four years; the mental equipment, and the prospects in life, that 
this indicates are a meagre result of four years’ effort and expense. The 
student who would do w'ell must continue his studies for the master’s 
degree, usually^ combining with them his law studies. This imposes a 
great strain on his physique and nerves, as lectures are compulsory in both 
cases ; his ability to concentrate, and his scholarship, are impaired. If he 
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takes only a third class master’s degree the university, though classing him 
as a masW of his subject, refuses to regard him as competent to teach in 
a college and consequently most other possible employers refuse to regard 
him as competent. In another year he completes his law studies and looks 
about for a career or a practice. It is not clear under what regulations this 
custom of combining law studies with M. A. studies has grown up; the 
student so engaged is in effect a student of two colleges at once, a situation 
that can cause serious difficulties in organisation and disciplinary control. 
The arrangement is not permitted, or at least not existent, amoilg students 
of medicine and engineering. The reason for it is found in the conscious- 
ness that, the stress of life being very great among the educated classes 
of Bengal, a student must neglect no means of adding to his chances. 

(d) The work imposed on the University is too great for any one institution. In 

1917, the number of candidates for Matriculation was about 17,000; that 
the machinery for the examination failed is scarcely a matter for surprise. 
In other years, when there has been no manifest disaster, those responsible 
for the work have not been free from uneasiness ■ examiners, c.g.^ are so 
numerous that it is difficult to work to time-table in the publication of 
results, or to secure a satisfactoiy hwel of marking. Further the prepara- 
tion of the list of candidates also takes time : so pupils who finish their 
school education in December sit for Matriculation in March, and if suc- 
cessful join a college in July. In 1917, they joined colleges only in Nov- 
ember, having wasted the months, January — October. Similarly with col- 
lege students ; their names must bo submitted to the University some weeks 
before the examinations, and after the date of submission they are free 
from control, their attendance at college cannot bo insisted on, their admis- 
sion to the examinations can scarcely bo cancelled whatever their sub- 
sequent behaviour. All this tends to reduce the place of the school and 
college in the university organisation. They are frankly regarded as in- 
stitutions subordinate to the Univcisity, existing only for the University. 
Other regulations confirm this point of view : the work imposed on the 
University is such that it must, treat its colleges and schools merely as 
clomcnts in an organisation. This is earned oven to the extent of not 
allowing them full disciplinary powers over their own students. 

(e) It follows from the above that there is, or appears to be, a tendency in uni- 

versity policy to regard all colleges as of the same degree of untriistworthi- 
noss. Certainly it has long been a cardinal belief among the staff of the 
Presidency College that there is in university policy a tendency to diminish 
the prestige, importance and efficiency of the college in the interests of 
easy administration. I may instance recent inspection reports, in which 
after a few hours’ inspection the inspectors attacked the carefully 
considered policy of the governing body in the matter of numbers 
and of the combinations of subjects permitted : in one of which 
also t’ney attacked by name, as not fitted for his position, a 
gentleman of considerable academic distinction and experience, whom 
one of the inspectors had liimaelf recommended in the highest terms. 
Other colleges possibly hold a similar belief. Ff it is of the essence of 
education that the pursuit of knowledge should he connected ^^ith the ac- 
quisition of moral and practical capacities, this can be best secured by in- 
creasing, not diminishing, the importance of the school and college. The 
University should be an organisation in the background, remote from the 
student, who in all things should feel himself a part of his own institution. 
As matters are, no inconsiderable proportion of students regard their prin- 
cipal as a post-boy who will carry their requests to the registrar of the 
University. 

(/) The University is in organisation an affiliating university, reserving an in- 
definite power of making arrangements for university teaching. On this 
basis a large teaching organisation has been built up. The present system 
of post-graduate teaching is an attempt to meet a definite present need 
by co-ordinating the resources of the colleges and the University. There 
are, however, indications that the welfare of the colleges will not receive 
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the first coijsideration ; teachers have been attracted frpm college work into 
the direct service ot the Uiuvcrsitj^, and so the work of the colleges is 
depreciated. I iiichue to the view that under the present organisation of 
tlitj L'mversity the two aspects ot an affiliating universit;y and a teaching 
university cannot be satislactorily combined. 

{g) The present political ferment in India is disturbing to education, and tends 
to diminish the efficiency of educational work m this respect at least, that 
the European teacher and administrator is frequently looked at askance, 
as if he were engaged in serving other interests ^an the welfare of the 
people he works among. This attitude has received high sanction in certain 
recently created trusts which definitely exclude Europeans from participa- 
tion m the higher teaching of science and in the opportunities for research* 
that these trusts provide. It also manifests itself in minor ways, e.g.y in 
elections to the Syndicate, etc.; recently, the Faculty of Arts did not elect 
the principal of the Presidency (’ollege to the Syndicate, but elected an 
Indian member of that college staff. Generally it results in the European 
feeling himsolt thrown on the defensive instead of readily welcomed as a- 
colleague in the work. Many frankly endorse the policy that the European 
should disappear from educational work in India as soon as possible, but it 
is essential to the welfare of education in India that so long as Europeans 
are engaged in it tliat tluiy should be encouraged to give their best. 

(h) The present procedure for the recognition of schools is not in my opinion con- 
ducive to their best interests. The Department of Education maintains- 
certain schools, and aids others. The University, which neither maintains- 
nor aids, has the full control of all school education through the power of 
recognition. A school requires nothing except permission to present its 
pupils for the Matriculation. For this purpose, it must be inspected and 
reported on, as a matter of convenience usually by the divisional inspector 
of schools, who is an officer of the Education Department, not of the Uni- 
versity; he is permitted by Government as a matter of courtesy and con- 
venience to give of his time and energy to this work, which lies outside his 
regular duties; his travelling expenses are paid by Government. His re- 
port and recommendations are considered and forwarded to the University 
by the Director wdth his comments. It is usually the case that of all who 
consider the school’s application the inspector alone has seen the school : 
yet, it is by no means the rule that his recommendation is accepted, even 
when wholly endorsed by the Diiector. Cases are not unknown in which 
recognition has been granted despite the Inspector’s and Director’s emphatic 
advice, or in which loeognition, once granted temporarily on condition of 
certain improvenm'nts, has been continued without further reference to ths* 
Inspector; and cases have been recentlv brought to the notice of the Syndi- 
cate where schools, formally deprived of recognition, have still been per- 
mitted to present their pupils for the Matriculation. The present situation- 
is one that depreciates the value and prestige of the Inspector; he is 
obviously in a difficult position in relation to a school that has managed 
to secure recognition against his deliberate judgmemt, and his position is 
made worse by a practice that has grown up in certain parts of the pro- 
vince : a school after inspection frequently sends a deputation of its com- 
mittee to Calcutta to canvass the Syndicate and traverse the Inspector’s 
report. Tliis practice is not discouraged by all members of the Syndicate- 
and engenders the idea that the position of the University is that of media- 
tor between the inspectors and the schools. Reference to the proceedings 
of the debate in tUe Bengal Legislative Council of 4th September, 1917 may 
be of interest. The Inspectors are consequently impeded in their efforcfl 
to improve schools to that minimum of efficiency which the Univej'suy 
itself lays down. 

In part inspectors themselves have been responsible for this position, as reports 
on schools have frequently been drawn up in language so vague as to furnish neither 
schools nor University with clear guidance. I have seen reports close with the recom- 
mendation that “ recognition should be withheld until the teaching improved.” In 
part an unsatisfactory standard of correspondence by both University and inspectors 
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is responsible. But the chief difticulty is that the regulations of the University are 
not satisfactory. They demand as conditions of recognition, certam standards of ac- 
commodation, light, air, financial stability, etc., which are not defined. Further the 
regulations are in practice departed from. They contemplate recognition without 
qualification : m practice there has grown up a system of provisional or temporary 
recognition, as a method of nursing schools \o efficiency. But as the main, probably 
the only, reason why a school desires recognition is that it may present its pupils for 
the matriculation examination, and as this privilege is granted by temporary recog- 
nition, and as temporary recognition may be renewed year after year, the promotion 
efficiency is not necessarily secured by this means. We thus arrive at the peculiar 
position that a school which the Syndicate itself considers not fit to prepare pupils 
tor the Matriculation is permitted to do so, and schools that know themselves to be 
below standard apply for provisional recognition. 

Any reconstruction of our organisation for higher education should in my opinion 
include the following : — 

(i) The removal of all school work from the control of the University : the estab-^ 
lishniGub of a sch<x)l leaving exammatioii, winch should be an entrance 
qualification to the University : and the acceptance of the principle that 
the essential qualification for admission to a university is not examination 
certificates, but evidence of a certain standard of intellectual equipment. 

(ii) The establishment of smaller universities of different types according to 

circumstances. 

(iii) The encouragement of the college ideal in each of these universities, and the 

abandonment of all competition between a university as a teaching or- 
ganisation and any colleges that it controls through affiliation, 

(iv) Recognition of the necessity of good school education and undergraduate 

education as a prolimiimry to advanced work, and of the desirability of 
allotting the bulk of available resources to the two former. 

Schools should educate pupils up to tlie age of seventeen or eighteen, and should 
send them out with an equipment, both mtollcctual and practical, superior to that 
indicated by the present Matriculation. If the necessity of preparing all pupils for 
one examination were removed, scho(>ls could set themselves to discover, about the 
age of 15, a pupil’s tastes and abilities and to developo them. If it were recognised 
that a certain standard of equipment would in itself secure admission to a university 
something would have boon done towards this end, and if the leaving examination were 
well organised something more would have been done towards it. The recent regula- 
tions for the Cambridge higher leaving certificate would appear to indicate the best kind 
of examination for the piu’poso ; on examination combining concentration on one group 
of studies with one or more subsidiary subjects representing more general study. 
Such a certificate would probably ensure that a pupil who does not proceed to the 
University it fitted to earn his living, and that a pupil who does proceed to the Uni- 
versity is fitted to follow university studies. In the present system the Matricula- 
tion ensures neither. Many boys arc fitted to take it a year or two years before they 
reach the age. They are kept recapitulating until scliool becomes wearisome and 
the intellect deadened. No teacher takes them aside, as a teacher would do in Eng- 
land, and^ introduces them to something in advance of their syllabus, to trigonometry 
or analytical geometry or well-written history or more difficult classical books. A 
pupil is throughout a member of a largo class and nothing more. 

After a school education of this kind three years would be sufficient for a bachelor’s 
degree. Here again specialisation might advantageously be combined with more 
general work — one special group with, say, two subsidiary papers. The present system 
of three equally important subjects imposes an undue strain on the student, though 
the strain could be lessened by a revision of the curricula, e.g,, in history and philo- 
sophy. I further consider that the pass degree and the honours degree should be 
Ear different in requirements and value, the honours degree becoming the degree par 
excellence. The master’s degree could be obtained in two ways. Those who have 
obtained a first or second in honours might sit for an examination after one year’s 
more study; this would meet the case of those who intend to take to teaching for a 
profession or have a real interest in scholarship. Others might obtain it on payment 
)f fees after keeping their names on the books for three years. 
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Between entry to the University and the bachelors* examination there could be one 
examination at the end of the first year, and only in English (a vernacular for those 
who do not choose English as ^ir medium of study) and elementary logic. This 
year might be put in m colleges or in certain selected schools fitted for the purpose, 
students in the latter case proceeding to college tor two years if they have passed the 
examination, for three years otherwise. This would assist in some degree to relax 
the pressure on accommodation in colleges. I recommend it for no other reason. 

Recent events, and a general survey of the situation, suggest that the direction of 
higher education in Bengal is too complex tor the machinery of any one university. 
The present universty is in effect two : a teaching university for post-graduate studies 
,and for some undergraduate studies also, and an affiliating university. A wider- 
reaching partition of responsibility appears to bo called for. There is in my opinion 
morn in Bengal for at least three universities . one in Calcutta, one controlling affiliat- 
ed colleges from Calcutta or some other convenient centre, one at Dacca, controlling 
either the colleges at Dacca or the colleges of Eastern Bengal. 

I would hero urge the desirability of giving the Presidency College an independent 
position. I would gladly sec it given the status of a teaching university, wuth its 
•own degree-giving powers. When its expansion scheme is carried out it will be well- 
equipped in buildings : it has good laboratories and libraries, a strong staff, which would 
presumably bo made stronger; good traditions and prestige. Its numbers are now 
about 750 undergraduates and about 2.50 post-graduates. These numbers are the 
result of limitation : the pressure for admission is very great. With its equipment, a 
thousand students, and the resources now spent on it a university could be instituted 
that w'ould he of great value to the province by setting a high standard of W’ork, and 
by so arranging curricula and methods as ''to train and teac'-h. The staff could foim 
two faculties, which could be real faculties, controlling and stimulating the w*o. k. 
The organisation miglit be a chancellor (The Governor of tlio province), a pro- 
elifincellor elected to preside at meetings in the absence iff tlic ohaiicellor, a vice- 
chancellor (the principal) w'ho w'ould he the chief executive officer, a Legislative 
court on winch outside bodies and old students were represented, an executive senate, 
and an aendemic council, both importing where necessary to the court, and the council 
supervising the standards of examination and the boards of studies. Law might be 
introduced as an academic subject, not as a definite entrance to the profession; tor 
this special arrangements would have to he made, preferably by a council for legal 
education. 

An alternative organisation which might in the opinion of many be adopted with 
great advantage to the province, is a university comprising the Government colleges 
in Ualcutta, viz.^ the Presidency, Sanskrit (both arts and Tol Departments), Medical, 
8ihpni Civil Engmeciing, Bethune, Arabic Department of the Madrassah. This would 
give an organisation uith arts, science, medical, oriental, and engineering faculties, 
unless it w’cio considered that the Sihpiir Civil Engineering College should he develop- 
ed rather as a professional school than as a university college. Whether tlio or- 
ganisation suggested w'oukl commend itself to the authorities of those colleges I am 
not in a position say, but either organisation w’ould commend itself to the staff 
of the Presidency Colh'ge. Nor do I sec any considerable objection to cither pro- 
posal from a polit.icnl standpoint. The problem is to improve higher education, 
and any moans to this end is likely to be w^elcorned by the general public. 
Fither organisation uiaild* bo a logical complement to the arrangement under 
which Government maintains certain schools and colleges by way of setting 
a standard of work and organisation. The objections that can be urged 
against organising a university as a state university lose much of their force when 
that university is only ono of tw^o or more universities; it would if w^ell adminis- 
tered lead to improvement elsewhere in virtue of the principle of competition and 
emulation, the w’ant of which is at present greatly felt. It may be remembered in 
this eonneetion that in spite of the frequent attacks upon Government institutions 
and Government officials in the Education Department, the pressure for admission to 
Govc'rnment schools and colleges is perhaps greater than for admission elsewhere, 
and I think that there w'ould be the same eagerness to profit by facilities offered in a 
state university. The possible argument that either organisation w^ould tend to 
enfeeble what was left indicates a real difficulty, but if a state university succeeds 
its success would tend to stimulate and strengthen all else, and if either organisation 
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offers a prospect of release from the influences that now depress higher education 
the step would be justified. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the resources of Dacca to venture an opinion 
whether the suggested Dacca University should embrace all the colleges of Eastern 
Bengal or only those of Dacca town. 

No university in Bengal should, in my opinion, have territorial jurisdiction beyond 
Bengal.' Any university in Bengal should have as chancellor the Governor of the 
province, and as vice-chancellor a paid official, giving his whole time to the work — 
an educationist preferably. 

I da not favour the proposal to construct a new university rn bloc in any one spot 
outside Calcutta. This would divorce higher education from local connections, vhicb 
in the main give it life and provide its resources. If colleges were developed in district 
headquarters and other suitable places, local interest and enthusiasm would be main- 
tained, and resources, endowments, etc., would more readily be forthcoming. In 
course of time with the development of collegiate education each division might have 
its university. The suggestion that the Presidency College should be organised as a 
university has reference to its resources and traditions. The same privilege would 
reasonably be granted at any time to anv other college that could satisfy the ultimata 
controlling authority of its ability to maintain tlio position. 


Oral Evidence. 

Banerjea, J. R. 

. 2<Sfh Ftbrnary 1018, 

New hostel at the Vtdijasagar College . — The new hostel is a great addition to tlic college. 
The Government of India gave about Rs. 2,50,000 to^vardM the hostel, and the college 
authorities Rs. 15,000. A large common room for the college has been constructed in 
the hostel. 

2. School education . — The education given in schools is dctieiciit. The teaching of 
Englisli requires to be much improved. The witness suggested that text-books in 
English be prescribed for the matriculation examination and that teachers use the con- 
versational method of teaching that subject. Ho also thought that greater wisdom might 
be shov.m in setting the examination papers. The history of England, without a know- 
ledge of uhich college students cannot understand English litcratuie, and geography 
should be made comjiulsory for the matriculation examination. The witness admitted 
that the salaries of school masters were very low, but felt that so long as teachers were 
willing to accept such salaries, no drastic alteration in the scale of remuneration was called 
for. School masters eke out a living by giving private tuition ; otherw ise, they could 
not live. Good graduates will not in any case, under existing conditions, become school- 
masters, because they lose thereby in dignity. The witness had not himself been a school- 
master. There should be a different attitude on the part both of the Government and 
of the University towards school education. Government should help schools more 
liberally wdth grants and the University should have an improved curriculum for the- 
matriculation examination. 

3. Organisation of schools . — The Syndicate’ .s control over schools is statutory and 
advisable. Much improvement has been effected in schools by the action taken bv the 
Syndicate. This control should continue to be exercised in the future by the Syndicate 
of the University. 

4. Future development of the Vidyasagar College. — The witness urged the develop- 
ment of higher commercial, industrial and agricultural w’ork under the University. He 
admitted that such development would be costly, and that the Vidyasagar College would 
be unable to make any contribution. The necessary expansion of library and laboratories 
for higher commercial, industrial and agricultural work is beyond the resources of the 
college. For teaching up to the standards to which it is affiliated it has got a good 
library and good laboratories. The previous Indian Universities Commission spoke of 
the library of this college as one of the five best college libraries in connection with the 
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Calcutta University. Considerable improvement m the college library has been effected 
in recent years. Much more class-room accommodation and facilities ' for recreation 
are essential. The Vidyasagar College has hiid a brilliant record in the athletic depart- 
ment in football and cricket. This college during recent years has not received much, 
if any, financial assistance from the public. The witness did not anticipate any such 
assistance in the future. It has received grants from Government, however,^ without 
which the college would perhaps have collapsed. If a private college cannot make neces- 
fSary improvements from its fee income or does not get Government or public help for 
this purpose, it should be abolished. 

5. Place of a college in the university system of the future , — The colleges should continue 
to conduct the teaching, but with certain improvements. The libraries and the staffs 
should be enlarged whenever necessary. The character of the students should be moulded 
on right lines. For this purpose there should be lectures on moral subjects and a greater 
contact between students and teachers. Too much tutorial work, however, is apt to 
be harmful to the students. Honours students do not require much tutorial guidance. 

6. Honours teaching . — The honours course should be separate from the pass course. 
The honours students should attend more lectures than the p^iss .students. Without 
this assistance from lectures they will not be able to go through the whole course intelli- 
gently. The witness was oppoiscd to the withdrawal ot, affiliation m honours from the 
colleges, and the concentration of honours teaching under the control of the University. 
The interests of the students will be better served by the colleges than by the University. 
A student’s connection with a college is of great benefit to him. The withdrawal of 
honours students would be detrimental to the interests of the colleges. Honours students 
play a big part in the life of the colleges, the maintenance of clubs, societies, etc., and 
other students by coming in contact with them are greatly benefited. 


Banerjea, The Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath. 

28th May 1918. 

Industrial and commercial training . — The witness agreed that Bengal, by reason of 
its intellectual and economic interests, needs opportunities of education far more exten- 
sive and more valuable than exists at present, especially in those kinds of trainmg and 
of scientific investigation which will develope the natural resources of the country. 
Among the young men in Bengal there is a disposition to look forward to a career in 
commerce and industry or some form of science applied to the development of material 
prosperity. The witness wished the University to give practical scientific training of 
an advanced type in technology ; and also m agriculture. He hoped that facilities 
for the practical side of this training would be available to the University ; Government, 
being a large employer of labour and possessing large workshops should be able to assist, 
it IS also necessary that the schools should improve their teaching of geography and 
tram the pupils’ poAvers of observation. Manual training should also he developed. 

2. Hemuneration of school teachers . — The salaries of teachers, and especially those 
in the primary schools, are very inadequate. The witness knew of many men, inspired 
by patriotism and devotion to service, who were teaching at a purely nominal salary, 
He instanced the professors at the Fergusson College, Poona. 

3. The Teaching in schools.— The witness had been a teacher for many years. His 
experience was that the students of to-day are not as proficient in English as their pre- 
decessors ; a considerable number being unable to follow their lectures which are delivered 
in English. This deterioration, which has taken place during the last fifteen years, is 
due largely to the abolition of text-books in English, an increasing weakness in the methods 
of teaclimg, and the neglect of English history. 

4. The Teaching in the junior college classes . — The witness agreed that many boys, 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen required, in addition to a literary training, m 
introduction to more practical subjects. There should be a greater variety of treatment 
in the intermediate course. The two junior college classes were, in reality, engaged in 
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pre- university work. A large number of students leave college at the intermediate stage. 
The witness saw no objection to forming a separate institution out of the two junior 
oollego classes and the two senior school classes. At the Ripon College, for example, 
there might be three departments as follows : — 

(а) The school. 

(б) 'An institution for boys between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 

(c) The college proper. 

Many of the colleges were now dependent upon the fees of students in the jumor classes. 
Public opinion in Bengal would be adverse to any change which in any way interfered 
with the authority of the University over the intermediate classes. Neither should the 
recognition of schools be withdrawn from the University which has a good influence on 
secondary education. 

5. Collegiate teaching and finance . — Many impj^:pvements were necessary in the colleges, 
especially if big departures were to be made in the provision of training in agriculture, 
technology and commerce. It is difficult, however, to see whence the funds are to come. 
The bulk of the people being very poor, it would not be advisable to rarse the scale of 
fees. The non- Government colleges would not be able to And the additional resources 
necessary to provide the more varied, the more intensive and the more thorough educa- 
tion which is needed. The municipalities are not in a position to offer much, if any, 
assistance. The witness sugge^sted that money might be forthcoming from the religious 
and charitable endowments whose original object was to promote education. The wealth 
of these endowments might be appropriated for educational purposes. Government, 
however, hesitates to interfere in a matter which bears a religious character. Again, 
Ilf a leal stimulus were given to the university teaching and especially on the practical, 
scientific and industrial aspects, private benefactions might be forthcoming. In regard 
to State aid, the witness thought that it should not be accompanied by irksome condi- 
tions, but should be combined with liberty of action. 

0. The government of the Universitg . — The witness saw no objection to an increase m 
the number of fellows nor to the creation of a small executive body, provided that it 
earned out the instructions of the enlarged Senate or Court. The policy of the Univer- 
sity should be determined by the latter body — the supreme authority in all matters. 
The Avitness felt that more authority in academic matters should be given to the 
teachers of the University. In financial matters he would utilise the services of men of 
business. 

7. Position of teachers . — The witness thought that nobody should be appointed a 
recognised teacher of the University or college who was not employed on an agreement 
giving him a specified tenure of office and a .specified remuneration. The agreement 
should bo reciprocal, binding both the teacher and the college. 

8. The nmfassal colleges . — There would be tremendous indignation among the people 
at any attempt to cut off mufas.sal colleges from the University of Calcutta and place 
them under some other authority. The witness advocated a system by which, under 
the name of the University of Calcutta, there should be, on the one hand, freedom for 
varied development in the raufassal centres, and, on the other hand, a great freedom 
for continued development in many directions in Cedcutta. If in the future a mufa.s.sal 
centre made great progress, he Avould not object to the creation of a new university there. 

9. Inter-collegiate lectures. — Some years ago the La Martiniere and the Doveton orga- 
nised a .system of inter-collegiate Iecture.s ; but it failed. The Avitness Avas of opinion 
that in \fieAv-of the distances, the difficulty of arranging the routine and other matter.s 
such a system would be impracticable and it Avould tend to Aveaken and emasculate the 
colleges. 


Barrow, J, R. 

22nd Fchruarij 191S 

The posiiion of colleges.--~The present college system is not well adapted to Indian 
oonlitions. An Indian college is only a faint copy of a college in England. It does not 
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diacli^e the proper functions of a college such as the provision of suitahte l^denoe, 
Hfeoj^eation and tutorial glance for students. ^Assuming a teaching univdHBify in 
€a|cuti4» it would be weiT if colleges were gradually superseded by a dlffer§9^^.%pe of 
inititotion, aiming not* at the provision of lectured and laboratories, but only of suitable 
residence and tutorial guidance. For the present the existing colleges might h^p th^ 
University by supplementing ^ts teaching, mainly in pass courses, if these survived. TKIy 
VOuld be gradually superseded the University in the matter of teaching, and by the 
tutorial hostels in the matter 01 residenca A coliege teacher should receive a licence 
from the University to teach, and his lectures should be open to all university students. 
If the number of lectures were reduced, the distance between colleges would not make 
it difficult for students to attend any lecture they wished. The coll^ teachers would 
be eligible for university posts. The college staffs would also give their students futorial 
guidance. No exception should be made in the case of the Presidency College, whoeo 
whole resources should be handed over ^ the University. 

2. Freaidency University. — The witness was not in favour of the scheme. There 
might be undue competition between the universities. 

3. Mufasaal colleges. — ^Any attempt at reform must begin with a resolute effort to 
reduce the numbers in colleges by elimmating all or most of the pass students. The 
majority of mufassal colleges would be better employed in giving a suitable and good 
school ^ucation than, as now, an indifferent college education. The majority of students 
now attending the colleges would also be better advised to receive such school instruction. 
The education of the pass B. A. has been a failure from the point of view of efficiency. 
It would be better for Government to recruit its subordinates from those who have 
received a good school education at about the age of eighteen, than from those who had 
received a bad school supplemented by a bad college education. University education, 
should therefore be confined as far as possible to students of the honours type. Only 
those mufassal colleges which attracted a good number of honours students and were 
sufficiently equipped to impart such instruction should remain as colleges. The rest 
should be turned into schools or institutions offering some special professional training,. 

The witness thought that the number of mufassal colleges would then be small. He 
saw difficulties in attaching them to the University of Calcutta. He thought it possible 
that these difficulties might be overcome, but had not thought about the matter and 
therefore did not wish to express a definite opinion. 

4- Chittagong. — The witness was principal of Chittagong College. Ho is now acting, 
principal of Presidency College, Calcutta. He was very doubtful as to the prospects 
of the former. The number of honours students at Chittagong is small. Chittagong, 
moreover, is not popular with tlie members of the college staff who often desire transfers’ 
to other places. This may be duo to the desire to be moved to Calcutta. 

5. Dacce/. — 1'he w]tnc.ss has acted as principal of Dacca College for a short time. He 
was opposed to the constitution of separate colleges in the new university unless collies- 
could be established with all their students living in the college hostels. He thought 
that the musalmaiLs would lose by leaving a separate college, as students gain by intimate 
contact witli their teachers and other students. If Dacca is to make provision for students- 
from outside, it should do so by means of hostels and not of colleges since it is probable- 
that colleges will only be partially residential. The musalmans are usually less advanced 
than the Hindu students, but not to such an extent that separate treatment will be neces- 
sary. Extra tutorial assistance could be given to Muslim students in their hostels. 

6. Courses. — The matriculation examination is unsatisfactory because it is expected' 
to serve a number of functions. The enormous number of first-division students prevents- 
a satisfactory sorting out of students into pass and '^honours. The pass and hoi^oisers 
courses should be much more distinct than they are at present,. The clever boy rar^y 
gets the chances that he ought to have. 

7. Medium of instruction. — The use of the English medium does not improve the- 

knowledge of English and also hampws a students’ progress in other subjects. Th^ 
vemacnlar medium therefore shoi^d be used until the matriculation stage. ; 









